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PREFACE. 



DufciN© the course of many years' desultory read- 
ing, the author of the following tfhert dictionary 
was in the habit of extracting from an infinite va* 
riety of periodical and scientific wbrks, ill the 
new terms that occurred, with the explanations 
given by their inventors, which he afterwards mo- 
dified And corrected as subsequent discoveries ren- 
dered expedient, until their distfnct and peculiar 
acceptation seemed conclusively fixed. In process 
of time these memoranda accumulated so greatly, 
that an alphabetical arrangement beeaihe indis- 
pensable, and having found the manuscript voca- 
bulary thus gradually compiled, of great utility for 
his own occasional reference, he thought that when 
enlarged, it might also prove beneficial to others, 
more especially as no work of so compendious a 
form, or concentrating so many explications with- 
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in ffr limited a space, had as yet been presented to 
fife public. 

When finally resolved on publication, in order 
to render it more extensively useful, all the best 
existing encyclopedias and dictionaries were con- 
sulted, many additional terms procured, and the 
elaborate dissertations which explained them, re- 
duced to the fewest words possible; — the great 
perfection of a definition being, clearness and bre- 
vity. But here it became necessary to draw a line 
of demarcation, for to have inserted the whole, or 
even a tenth part, would have swelled the work 
from a Hand-book to a cyclopaedia, and comr 
pletely nullified the objects contemplated ; viz., 
conciseness, perspicuity, and facility of reference. 
As a general rule, therefore, seldom deviated from, 
only such terms have been admitted as are tolerr 
ably well defined, likely to remain permanent, and 
are of most frequent occurrence in the periodical 
literature of the day, into which the progress of 
science has introduced many words and phrases 
formerly considered the exclusive property of the 
learned. These last, a great majority of readers 
would willingly know the meaning of without in- 
tending to pursue the subject further ; and it is for 
their assistance the following definitions have been 
attempted, which, if they do not completely satisfy 
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the mind as to what a thing is, will furnish a to* 
lerably clear notion of what it is not. Bat the 
reader must not be disappointed if he misses many 
terms ; for the labour of selecting from the enor- 
mous mass has been so oppressive, that as much 
merit is claimed for those rejected (about half a 
million*,) as for those that have been inserted. 
Neither must he complain of the dryness of the 
subject and the hardness of the words, for if the 
words were not hard, they would not require ex- 
planation. 

Owing to the circumstances above stated, it is 
possible that each person may think there is a de- 
ficiency in the department of science he is most 
partial to, and redundance in others ; that some 
terms, might with advantage have been omitted, 
and others substituted; but in this respect the 
Compiler had only a choice of difficulties, and was 
obliged to act according to the best of his judg- 
ment. He trusts, however, that as a whole, the 
volume will be found sufficiently con prehensive, 

• In Botany, according to the Baron de Humboldt, there 
are 50,000 plants, and their species; and in Entomology at 
least 40,000 insects, all accommodated with names. To the 
nomenclatures of chemistry and mineralogy, which are en- 
cumbered with double and treble names to designate the 
i object, it is impossible to assign any limits. 
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and be what he intended it,-—* short, convenient, 
and intelligible vocabulary, adapted to the use of 
general, readers, and well calculated to aid the 
young in their scientific pursuits. Knowledge is 
acquired by little and little, (for there is no patent 
or royal road,) and every effort that tends to ren- 
der its acquisition more easy, or contributes to its 
practical facility, is sure ultimately to augment 
the number of students. 

With respect to the correctness of the explana- 
tions here given, the Author thinks himself forti- 
fied in each with authorities of the very highest 
description, to enumerate which would only be 
giving an ostentatious list of all the eminent men 
of science that now exist, or have existed within 
the last half century. These references still re- 
main in the first manuscript copy, and so desirous 
was he of authenticating every definition by the 
great weight of the names he, could adduce in sup- 
port of its accuracy, that the beginning was ac- 
tually printed with the authorities noted ; but the 
difficulty of assigning to each his portion, where 
several were concerned was so great, and involved 
such increase of bulk and confusion of arrange* 
ment, both serious defects in an elementary work, 
that the further prosecution of this plan was aban- 
doned. 
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Errors will no doubt be discovered, and differ- 
ence of opinion occasionally arise as to the real 
acceptation of the words, it being almost beyond 
the power of human intellect to define an idea 
with such precision that all shall admit its truth. 
Besides this, a great many scientific terms, to use 
a geological phrase, are still " in a state of tran- 
sition," fluctuating with the prevailing theories, 
while others are daily invented ; but this does not 
substantially affect a work like the present, for no 
dictionary of a living language can be perma- 
nently unalterable ; and it would not do to wait 
until all the facts on which the definitions rest 
were mathematically demonstrated. Throughout 
the whole the technical terms have been strictly 
adhered to, as they greatly assist in condensing 
a subject, from the size of the book are easily re- 
ferred to, and by frequent repetition are more 
effectually impressed on the memory. Indeed, 
were it possible, it is extremely desirable, that 
every notion and idea should be distinguished by 
some clear and appropriate term, which if success- 
fully executed, would reduce the study of all 
sciences to that of a well-constructed language. 
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ABACUS. In Architecture, the 
uppermost member of a column. 

Abattis. In Fortification, a 
kind of intrenchment made of 
felled trees. 

Abci8s. In Mathematics, each 
of the segments of a diameter, 
intercepted between its vertices 
(or extremities) and an ordi- 
nate, is called an abciss. 

Abdomen (abdo, to hide.) In 
Anatomy, the cavity called the 
lower venter or belly. 

Abdominales. In the Linnsean 
system of Ichthyology, an order 
of fishes having the ventral fin 
placed behind the pectoral in 
the abdomen. 

Aberration. In Astronomy, an 
apparent motion in the celestial 
bodies, occasioned by the pro- 
gressive motion of light, and 
the earth's annual motion in its 
orbit. 

Abeyance. In Law, the ex- 
pectancy of an estate. Thus, if 
lands be leased to one person 
for life, with reversion to ano- 
ther for years, the remainder for 
years is in abeyance until the 
death of the lessee. 

B 



Abies, (Lat.) a Fir'tree, A spe- 
cies of pinus. 

Ab initio (Lat.) In Law, &c, 
from the beginning. 

Ablative (ablatwus, from au- 

fero, Lat.) In Grammar, that 
which takes away; the sixth 
case of the Latin nouns. 

Aborigines (Lat.) In Histoiy, 
the earliest inhabitants of a 
country ; those of whom no ori- 
gin can be traced. 

Abroma (* priv, and fyvp*, not 
fit for food.) In Botany, a genus 
of plants belonging to the 18th 
class of Polyadelphia Dode- 
candria. 

Absinthium, (« prw. and 4>tv%, 
pleasure,) wormwood. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Absorbents. In Chemistry, 
these are earthy substances, 
capable of imbibing, by ca- 
pillary attraction, a large pro- 
portion of water. Such are mag- 
nesia, lime, and clay, when dry 
and porous. 

Absorbing Vessels. In Ana- 
tomy, extremely minute ves- 
sels which attract and imbibe 
1 
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any fluid that is brought near, 
to their mouths. They are also 
named lacteals and lymphatics. 

Absorption. In Chemistry, 
this takes place when, by the 
combination of gases with other 
substances, a very considerable 
diminution of volume is expe- 
rienced. It differs from con- 
densation. 

Absque hoc (without this, that, 
&c.) In Law, words of excep- 
tion made use of in a traverse. 

Absurduh (a reductio ad ab- 
surdum.) In Mathematics, &c, 
is the demonstrating the truth 
of a proposition by proving 
that the contrary is impossible, 
or leads to an absurdity. 

Abutment. That which bor- 
ders or abuts on another. In 
Architecture, the extremities 
of an arch or bridge, by which 
the latter is joined to the main 
land, or sides of a river. 

A. C. {Ante Christum.) In Chro- 
nology, before Christ. 

Acacia (from *x«£«, to shar- 
pen.) The Arabian thorn, or 
gum mimosa, which produces 
the gum arabic. In Botany, 
the name of a genus of plants. 

Acacia (or Mimosa Catechu?) 
A tree of Hindostan which pro- 
duces the astringent substance 
improperly termed Japan earth. 

Acacia Arabica. Thebabool 
tree, or Eastlndian gum-ara- 
bic acacia. 

Acacia Vera. The Egyptian 
gum-arabic acacia. 

Acacia (raise.) Robin ia. 

Acajou, or Acajuba, in Botany, 
theanacardium,or cashew-nut 
tree of the West Indies. 

Acanthus; axavfa, a thorn.) 
Jn Architecture, an ornament 
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in the capital of a Corinthian 
pillar, being a representation 
of the leaves of a thorny plant, 
named also bear's breech. 

Acanthus. In Botany, bear's 
breech. 

Ac ARVB.lnEntomology, themite. 

Acarussiro. The cheese-mite. 

Ac\Vhi8(staikless.) In Botany, 
a term applied to certain plants, 
the flowers of which have no 
stalk or pedicle to support 

Acceleration. In Mechanics, 
the increase of velocity of a 
mov ing body. It is opposed to 
retardation, which denotes a 
diminution of velocity. 2. In 
Astronomy, an apparent acce- 
leration of the stars, which is 
owing to the real retardation 
of the sun. 

Acceptation. In Grammar, 
the sense or meaning in which 
any word is taken. 

Accipitres (or Rapacious 
Birds.) In the Linnsean system 
of Ornithology the first order of 
birds, comprehending four ge- 
nera, vultur, falco, strix, and 
lanius. 

Accompaniment (Accompa- 
anamento, Ital.) In Music, the 
instruments that accompany 
the voice, solo, or concerto, to 
sustain the principal part, and 
enrich the harmony. 

Acephala (from « priv. and 
KtipaXos, the head.) In Zoology, 
animals without a distinct head. 

Acer, a Maple-tree. In Botany, 
the name of a genus of plants. 

Acer Saccharinum. The su- 
gar-maple tree. 

Aceric Acid. In Chemistry, an 
acid procured from the juice of 
the maple-tree. 
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Acetate of Lead. In Chemis- 
fry, sugar of lead. A compound 
of acetic acid and lead. 

Acetate of Potash. In Che- 
mistry, a compound of acetic 
acid and potash, procured by 
dissolving carbonate of pqtash 
in disi iiied vinegar. 

Acetates. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystal lizable 
salts, formed by the combination 
of any base with acetic acid. 

2. Compounds (or salts) formed 
by the combination of acetic 
acid with alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides. 

Acetic Acid. Id Chemistry,. 
named also radical, or pure 
vinegar. 

Acetosa, (or Rumex acetosa). 
Sorrel. In Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants. 

Ac h eta. In Entomology, the 
cricket. 

Achillea, Milfoil, or Yarrow. 
In Botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants. 

Achromatic (« priv. and;£g«- 
fjut, colour.) In the Arts, an 
epithet expressing absence or 
want of colour. 

Achromatic Telescopes. In 
Astronomy, telescopes contriv- 
ed to remedy the aberration of 
colours. 

AciculjB. In Botany and Zoolo- 
gy. These denote small spikes 
or prickles, with which nature 
has armed several plants and 
animals. 

Acids. In Chemistry, these are 
sour to the taste, and convert 
vegetable blues to red. 2. They 
combine with alkalies, earths, 
and metallic oxides, and form 
B2 
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with t h em t he well-known com- 
pounds named salts. 
Acipenser Sturio. In Ichtho- 
Ipgy, the sturgeon. 
Acipenser huso. The Be- 
luga, or isinglass sturgeon. 
Acme («wy*»»,> The height of 
any thing, as of a distemper. ' 
AcoNiTun,wolf s-bane, monk's- 
hood, or aconite. In Bot<any> 
the name of a genus of plants. 
Acorus. In Botany, sweet flag, 

or sweet rush. 
AcoTTLspoNOUS (# priv. and 
turuXnim*, a seminal leaf.) Jn 
Botany, without cotyledons, 
cryptogamous. 2. Thu is one 
of the three great tribes o/ plants 
into which the whole vegetable 
world is divided. The other ^wo \ 
are the jnonocolyledones and the 
dicotyledones* 
Acoustics (A***?**.) The doc- 
trine or theory of sounds. 2. It 
consists of diacouslics, or di- 
rect sounds, and ca,tacousticsj 
or reflected sounds. 
Acre. In Mensuration, four 
thousand eight hundred and 
forty square yards of jUuid. 

ACROLITHES (jfiXQ&tfa.) Itt 

Sculpture, a statue, the extre- 
mities of which are of atone. 

Acropolis, (pxf*b th * t0 P> **& 
iroXtg, a city.) In Architecture, 
a c^ty on the summit of a hill, 
usually applied to the citadel 
of Athens. 

Acrospire («*£tf and **«£*-) 
In Botany, a shoot or sprout 
from the ends of seeds. 

Acrostic. A poem in which 
the first letter of every line be- 
ing taken, makes up the name 
of the person or thing on which 
the poem is written* 

Acroters. In Architecture, 
8 
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little pedestals without bases, 
placed at the middle and two 

'extremes of pediments. 

Actinia, or Sea Anemone. In 
Zoology, a genus of the mol- 
lusca order of worms, which 

-attaches itself to rocks and 
other substances, and is noted 
for its powers of reproduction. 

Actinia Sociata. In Natural 
History, the cluster animal 

« flower, a marine zoophyte. 

Actinote, or Actinolite (from 
m*r», a ray,) A radiated mine' 
ral, generally of a dark-green 
colour. It is the strahlstein or 
arrow-stone of Werner. 

Action art. In Commerce, a 
proprietor of stock in a trading 
company. 

Aculeus (from Acus, a needle.) 
In Botany, this term denotes a 
spine or prickle on thorny 
plants. 2. Entymology, a sting. 

AcuMiNATUs.In#otany,pointed. 

Acute Angle. In Geometry, 
if the contained angle be less 
than a right angle, it is called 
'an acute, but if greater it is 
called an obtuse angle. 

Acute Disease. In Nosology, 
any disease that is attended 
.with an increased velocity of 
blood, and terminates in a few 
days. 

A. D. In Chronology, Anno Do- 
mini, in the year of our Lord. 

Ad. In Grammar, a Latin pre- 
position signifying to, used in 
composition to express the 
relation of one thing to another. 

Adage {Adagium, Lat.) In Li- 
terature, a sententious proverb, 
or popular saying. 

Adagio (Ital. signifying at lei- 
sure.) In Music, a term used to 
mark slow time. 
4 
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Adam a (Lat.) In Mineralogy, 
the diamond, the hardest and 
most valuable of all precious 
stones. 

Adamantine Spar, (a vari- 
ety of corundum,) a mineral 
brought from India and China, 
remarkable for its hardness. 
2. It is used by lapidaries 
for polishing gems instead of 
diamond powder. Hence its 
name. 

Adam's Apple, or Pomum Ad- 
ami. In* Anatomy, a promi- 
nent part of the throat. 
Adam's Apple. In Botany* a 
species of citrus. 
Adansonia. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, comprehending 
the African calabash -tree, mon- 
keys' bread, or boabab. 
Ad aw let {Persian.) Justice, 
equity. In Law, an East Indian 
word, denoting a court of civil 
or criminal justice. 
Addenda (Lat.) Things to be 

added. 
Adder. In Zoology, Coluber. 
Adder's Tongue. In Botany, 
Ophioglossum, the name of a 
medicinal plant. 
Ades (or Hadet, from a prw. 
and u2», to 'see.) In Mythology, 
a term denoting the invisible 
world, comprehending all the 
regionsthat lie beyond the river 
Styx, viz., Erebus, Tartarus, 
and Elysium. 

Adelphia. In Botany, bro- 
therhood. 

Adenography. In Surgery, a 
treatise of the glands. 
Adeps. In Anatomy, &c. ani- 
mal fat of any kind. 
Adhesion. In Physics, a term 
chiefly used to denote the force 
with which the surface of a solid 
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remains attached to the surface 
of a liquid, after they have been 
brought in contact. 
Adianthum. Maiden-hair. In 
Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

An inquirendum (Lat.) In 
Law, a judicial writ command- 
ing inquiry to be made of any 
matter relating to a cause de- 
pending in the King's courts. 
Adipocire (thus named from 
its resemblance to fat and wax, 
adept and cera.) In Chemistry, 
muscular flesh, which by long 
maceration in water has been 
converted to a substance analo- 
gous to spermaceti. 
Adits. In Mineralogy, these 
are levels driven horizontally 
into the rock ; shafts are per- 
pendicular. 

Adjective (adjecHvus, Lat.) 
In Grammar, a word added to 
a noun, to signify the addition 
or separation of some quality, 
circumstance, or manner of 
being, as good, bad. 
Adjutant. In Ornithology, the 
ardea dubia, or gigantic heron 
of Bengal. 

Ad hominem (Lat.) In Logic, 
an argument drawn from the 
belief or principles of those we 
argue with, by which their own 
errors and prejudices are turned 
against themselves. 
Ad libitum (Lat.) At liberty, 
at pleasure. 

Administrator. In Law, he 
that hath the goods of a man 
dying intestate committed to 
his charge, and is accountable 
for the same. 

Administratrix. In Law, a 
female administrator. 
Ad quod damnum. In Law, a 
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writ directed to the sheriff, 
commanding him to inquire 
what hurt may befal the king 
or other person in any particu- 
lar case. 

Ad quod damnum (Lat.) In 
Law, a writ of inquiry that 
ought to be issued before the 
King grants certain liberties, 
as a fair, market, tyc, which 
may be prejudicial to others. 

Adularia (from a height of 
Mont- blanc, named Adtda.) A 
felspar mineral, varieties of 
which are named sun-stone and 
moon-stone. 2. Feldspar, in its 
purest state, is named Adularia. 

Ad valorem. In Commerce, 
customs levied according to 
the value or worth of the goods 
as sworn to by the owner. 

Advent (Lat. Advenlus, the 
Coming on.) In the Calendar, 
the four weeksprecedingChrist- 
mas. 

Adverb, Adverbium. In Gram- 
mar, a word joined to a verb or 
adjective, and solely applied 
to the use of qualifying and 
restraining the latitude of their 
signification. 

Adversaria (Lat.) A com- 
mon-place book. 

Advowson. In Law, a right to 
present to a vacant benefice* 2. 
It is synonymous with the word 
patronage in Scotland. 

Adynamia. In Nosology, de- 
bility, weakness. 

Adytum (Lat.) In Ancient Ar- 
chitecture, the most secret part 
of the temple. 

Moilovs y {atyoi and W'-) Goafs- 
face, or wild festuc. In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order gramina. 

iEuis (from euyos, a goal.) In 
5 
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Mythology, the shield of Jupi- 
ter, made of the skin of tlie 
goat amahhea, and given by 
him to Pallas, who placed on it 
the head of the Gorgon Medusa. 

Atoopooiuft (*£, a goat, and 
r*s, afiol.) In Botany, a genus 
of plants, of the natural order 
umbellifera. 

jEfcftic ANES.Ift Sculpture, heads 
of rams, with which altars, 
friezes, Sfd., were decbrated 

^otiPitE (pila Motiy JEblus's 
ball.) In Hydraulics, an instru- 
ment consisting of a hollow me- 
tallic ball, with a slender neck 
or pipe, proceeding from it, 
Which being filled with water, 
produces a violent blast of 
Wind. 

JEr aRIUM. In Roman Antiquity, 
the treasury where the public 
money was deposited. 

Aerology (««£ and kayos.) The 
doctrine of the air. 

Aerolites, or Meteoric Stone*, 
(etn{ and Xtfos.) In Meteorology, 
thus named because they have 
fallen from the atmosphere, 
2. They are classed with native 
iron, because they contain iron 
alloyed with nickel. 

Aeromancy, (&*»{ and fidvjig.) 
The art of divining by the air. 

Aerometer. In Chemistry, an 
instrument contrived to ascer- 
tain the mean bulk Of gases. 

AfeROMETRY, (*»{ artd pflpv.) 

The art of measuring the aiT. 

Aeronaut. One who sails or 
floats in the air. 

Aeronautics. Aerial naviga- 
tion. 

Aerostatics. The doctrine of 
weights suspended in the air, 
principally as applied tb air- 
balloons. 
6 
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AERlftK* (from «♦»£, Air.) Ahr- 
blossom. In Botany, a genus of 
plants formerly named Flos 
aeris, from living, as was sup- 
posed, entirely on air. 

iERUGO (Lat.) Rust, and more 
especially that of copper. 

jEthrioscofe, (from Astys, 
dear, dry, cold.) In Meteoro- 
logy, an instrument intended to 
measure those frigorific im- 
pressions, which are incessantly 
showered down from the distant 
sky. 

Aetites, (alios an Eagle.) In 
Mineralogy, a hollow rattling 
kind of iron-stone; named also 
eagle-stone, because the eagles 
were supposed to carry them to 
their nests. 

Affettuoso (or Con AJfetto, 
Ital.) In Music this term de- 
notes that the tune must be per- 
formed in a tender, moving, and 
affecting manner, of course ra- 
ther slow than fast . In po int of 
time, it implies a movement be- 
tween andante and largo. 

Affidavit (He made Oath.) 
In Law, a declaration upon 
oath, sworn before some qua- 
lified person. 

Affinity. In Chemistry, this 
word signifies the power by 
which the ultimate patticles of 
matter are made to unite, and 
kept united. 

Affix (affixus, Lat.) In Gram- 
mar, a particle added to the 
close of a word, either to di- 
versify its form or to alter its 
signification. 

Afflatus (a blast of wind, 
breath, or vapour.) In Anti- 
quity, applied figuratively to 
divine inspiration, such as of 
the Pythian priestess. 
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Amux. la Electricity, a flow! Agave Americana, (from mym- 
0/ electric matter to the globe] «*, admirable.) In Botany, the 
great American aloe. 
Agenda (Lat.) Things to be 



aod conductor, in opposition 
to efflux from them. 

AOALMA (msyaXjJM.) Tn Sculp- 

(*re, a Greek word signifying a 
statue. 

Aoalmatolite (from mymX/ut, 
a statue.) In Mineralogy t a 
itone brought from China, 
where it is wrought into figure: 
8. It is also named lardstone, 
from its unctuous feel, yet it 
contains no magnesia. 
Aoamous. In Botany, Plants 
without visible flowers, or cry p- 
togamous, such as ferns, li- 
chens, mushrooms, $c. 
Asapa (from afarn, love.) In 
Church Rituals, love-feasts, a 
kind of religious festival cele- 
brated in the ancient church, to 
preserve the harmony and con- 
cord of its members. 
Agaric Mineral. In Minera- 
*°91ft & chalky substance, which 
is pure carbonate of lime. 2. 
The name comes from agari- 
cus, a mushroom. 3. It is also 
named lac ton*?, and rock-milk. 
Aoaricus, a mushroom. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order fungi. 
Aoaricus Campbstris. The 
common mushroom. 
Aoaricus Pratensis. The 
champignon mushroom. 
Agate (achates J In Mineralogy, 
a substance of the gem order, 
named after a river in Sicily. 
2. It has also been named pe- 
trosUex, being found in distinct 
nodules, imbedded in rock. 

AOATHODAMON (from *f*4»S, 

good, and )»/**».) In Mytho- 
logy, a beneficent genius, or 
demon* 



done or performed. 
Aggregate. Id Botany, the 
forty-eighth natural order of 
Linnseus, consisting of com- 
pound flowers with separate 
anthers, asscabiosa, protea, &c. 
Aggregation of bodies. In 
Chemistry, this is solid, fluid, 
and gaseous. 

Agio. In Commerce, an Italian 
word, signifying aid, used in 
Holland to express the differ- 
ence between bank money and 
current money. 

Agistment. In Law, the taking 
in cattle to graze (more especi- 
ally in the king's forest,) at so 
much per week. 

Agmen. In Antiquity, denoted 
a Roman army while marching; 
odes had reference to an army 
in order of battle. 

Agnomen. In Antiquity, this 
was the third in order of the 
Roman names; thus in Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, Marcus is the 
praenomen, Tullius the nomen, 
and Cicero the agnomen. The 
fourth name or epithet, such as 
Africanus, or Asiaticus, was 
the cognomen. 

Agnostu8, {unknown). In Mi- 
neralogy, the name of a genus 
of trilobites. 

Agnus. In Zoology, a lamb. 

Agnus Castus. In Botany, a 
species of vitex. 

Agnus Dei (Lat.) In the Ro- 
mish Church, denotes a cake of 
wax, stamped with the figure of 
a lamb. 

Agnus Scythicub. In Natural 
History, a kind of zoophyte or 
7 
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plant animal, said to grow in 
TartaTy, resembling the figure 
and structure of a lamb. 

Agon. In Antiquity, any dis- 
pute, contest, or exertion, men- 
tal or corporeal. 

Aoonistes. In Grecian Anti- 
quity, a prize-fighter. 

Agora (ayo^x.) In Grecian An- 
tiquity, a forum, court, or mar- 
ket-place. 

Agrarian Law {lex agraria.) 
In Roman Jurisprudence, a de- 
nomination given to such laws 
as related to the partition or 
distribution of lands. 

Agrestis. In Botany, Wild, as 
distinguished from sativce, or 
cultivated plants. 

Agrihonia, agrimony. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order senticosce. 

Agrostis, (from ay^os, afield J 
bent-grass. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
gramina. 

Agrostis Stolonifera. The 
Irish florin grass. 

Air a, («<£«,) hair-grass. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order gramina. 

Air-pump. In Pneumatics, a 
machine by which the air is 
exhausted out of proper ves- 
sels. 

Aisle (atle, Fr.) In Architec- 
ture, the walk in a church; 
also the wings of a building. 

Aizoon (eui%96n, semper vivum, 
or ever-living,) In Botany, a 
genus of plants of the natural 
order succulent a. 

Al. In Etymology, words that 
begin with al or aid, in the 
names of places, denote anti- 
quity as Aldborough, Aldworth, 
&c. 

8 
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Al. In Grammar, an Arabic 
particle prefixed to words, equi- 
valent to the English particle 
the; al koran, the book or bi- 
ble of the Mahommedans. 

Ala. (plural ate, Lat.) In Orni- 
thology,* Latin word signify- 
ing wing. 

Alabaster (aXa/3a<r<r£0f, the ori- 
gin of which is uncertain.) In 
Mineralogy, this term was ap- 
plied by the ancients to a sta- 
lagmitical deposition of carbo- 
nate of lime. 2. Gypsum of a 
granular texture, used in sta- 
tuary, is also thus named. 

Albatross. In Ornithology, 
the diomedea exulans. 

Alauda (Lat.) In Ornithology, 
the lark, a genus of birds of the 
order passeres. 

Alauda arvensis. The field- 
lark. 

Alauda arbore a. The wood- 
lark. 

Alauda pratensis. The tit- 
lark. 

Albinos. In Zoology, a deno- 
mination given to the white 
negroes of Africa, who have 
light hair, blue eyes, and a 
pale, livid, leprous skin of a 
dead pearly whiteness. 

Albuca {albus, white.) In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order lilia, or liliaceee. 

Albugo. In Surgery, a disease 
of the eye by which the cornea 
contracts a whiteness, film, or 
pearl. 

Album. In Antiquity, denotes 
a white table, or register, in 
which the names of magis- 
trates, public transactions, &c, 
were' inscribed. In modern 
times, it signifies a blank pa- 
per memorandum-book. 
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Album Gbacum (ot album ca- 
nto.) In Old Pharmacy, the 
white solid excrement of dogs, 
formerly used in medicine. It 
consists mostly of phosphate of 
lime, and originates from bones. 
albumen. In Botany and Che- 
mistry, a constituent of ani- 
mals and vegetables, distin- 
guished by its property of coa- 
gulating when heated. 2. Also 
toe white of an egg, and in Me- 
dkme any coagulable lymph. 

Alburnum. In Botany, a soft 
white substance between the in- 
ner bark and the wood of trees. 
2 It is the white sap on the out- 
side of the wood next the bark. 

Alca (the auk, puffin, Sic.) In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order anseres. 

Alca Arctic a. In Ornithology, 
the puffin. 

Alca impbnnis. The great 
auk or penguin. 

Alca alcb. The little auk, or 
black and white diver. 

Alcahbst. In Old Chemistry, 
an universal dissolvent. 

Alce Gig ante a. In Geology, 
the fossil elk of Ireland, an ex- 
tinct genus. 

Alce a. The hollyhock. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order columnifera, 

Alcedo. The king's-fisher. In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order piece. 

Alcedo ispida. The com- 
mon king's-fisher. 

Alcedo cancraphaga. The 
crab-eating king's-fisher. 

Alchemilla. Ladies-mantle. 
In Botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants. 1 

Alchemy {at, Arab, and #*»/**, 
Gr.) That branch of Chemistry, 
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that proposes the transmuta- 
tion of metals. 

Alcohol. In Chemistry, pure 
spirit. This is obtained by re- 
peated distillations of the strong- 
est common spirit, from the salt 
named muriate of lime, the lat- 
ter having previously been heat- 
ed red-hot. At 60? Fahrenheit 
the specific gravity of alcohol 
is .825. 2. It was formerly 
named spirit of wine. 
Alcove (alcova, Span, el cof, 
Arab.) In Architecture, a. reces* 
or part of a chamber, separated 
by an estrade, in which a bed is 
placed. 

Alcvonium. In Natural His- 
tory, a genus of spongy zoophyte 
shells, the cells of which are 
inhabited by polypi. 
Alcyonites. In Geology, &c, 
an existing genus of fossil zoo- 
phyte animals, distinguished 
from sponges by exhibiting evi- 
dence of polypi. 
Aldebaran. In Astronomy, the 
Arabic name of a fixed star of 
the first magnitude, in the eye of 
the constellation Taurus. 
Ale. A brisk sweetish ferment- 
ed liquor obtained from an in- 
fusion of malt, and differing 
from beer chiefly in containing 
a less proportion of hops. 2. 
Ale-malt is dried at a very low 
heat, and is consequently of a 
pale colour. 

Alba (Lat. Dice.) In Roman 
Antiquity, games of chance in, 
general. 

Albmbic. In Chemistry, a vessel 
used in distilling. 
Alexepharmic, («x«g« and 0«g- 
paxoi, poison.) In Pharmacy, 
that which drives away poison, 
antidotal. 

9 
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Alga. Sea-weeds. In Botany, 
the fifty-seventh natural order 
of Linnaeus. 
Algaroth. In Chemistry, a 
white powder, obtained from 
muriate of antimony. 
Algebra (an Arabic word.) 
The expression of quantity, 
and the operations of quantity 
by conventional symbols, a, b, 
c, are used to express known 
quantities ; #, y, e, unknown 
quantities. 
Algol. In Astronomy, a fixed 
star of the third magnitude, re- 
markable for its variable lustre, 
in the constellation Perseus. 2. 
It is also named Medusa's Head. 
Algorithm. In Arithmetic, an 
Arabic word to express the art 
of numbering truly and readily. 
It comprehends the six com- 
mon rules of Arithmetic. 
Alhambra. In Mahomedan 
Architecture, the royal palace 
of the kings of Grenada. 
Alias. In Law, a Latin word 
signifying otherwise. 
Alibi (Lat.) In Law, elsewhere, 
in another place. 
Alienation. In Law, denotes 
the making over of a man's 
property in lands, tenements, 
8ft., to another person. 
Aliment, (aHmentum. Lat.) 
Nourishment; nutriment ; food 
Alimony (aiimonia, Lat.) In 
Law, the proportion of the hus- 
band's estate, which is allowed 
to the wife by the ecclesiastical 
court on separation. 
Aliquot (Lat.) In Arithmetic, 
aliquot parts of any number or 
quantity are such as will ex- 
actly measure it without any 
remainder ; as 8 is the aliquot 
part of 12. 
10 



Alkalbscbnt. In Chemistry * 
a term applied to such animal 
and vegetable substances as 
have a tendency to produce 
muriate of ammonia or volatile 
alkali. 
Alkali (a word of Arabic ori- 
gin from the plant kali.) In 
Chemistry, potash and soda 
were formerly termed fiaxxi, 
and ammonia volatile alkalies. 
2. Alkalies combine with and 
neutralize acids, thereby pro- 
ducing salts, and change vege- 
table blues to green. — See 
Acid. 

Alkalimetbr. In Chemistry, 
an instrument for determining 
the quantity of alkali in com- 
mercial -potash and aoda, by 
the quantity of diluted sulphu- 
ric acid of a known strength, 
which a certain weight of them 
can neutralize. 

Alkanet. In Botany, a kind 
of bugloss, the root of which 
communicates a deep red co- 
lour to alcohol, wax, oils 
Sfc. 

Allah. In the Mahomedan Re- 
ligion, an Arabic word signify- 
ing " God." 

Allegro. In Musk, a word de- 
noting a lively, gay, cheerful 
movement. 

Alleluiah. In Scripture, a 
word signifying Praise the 
Lord. 

Alligator. In Natural His- 
tory, the Lacerta alligator. 

Allium cbpe. In Botany, ' the 
common onion. 

Allium sativum. Garlic. 

Allium pokrum. The leek. 

Allochroite, (ukXn, different, 
and xCh colour.) A mineral 
of the garnet family, thus 
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named because it changes co- 
lour under the blow-pipe. 
Allodium. In Law, a possession 
beld in absolute independence, 
without any acknowledgment 
' of a lord paramount, which is 
the highest degree of pro- 
perty. 

Auophane («xx* and <p*n».) 
A mineral substance, thus 
named from its different hues. 
Alluvion (alluvio, Lat.) In 
Civil Law, a gradual addition 
or accretion made along the 
sea-shore, or the banks of large 
rivers. 

Alluvium. In Geology, the par 
rial debris occasioned by causes 
still in operation, such as the 
deposits left by the action of 
rivers, floods, and torrents. — 
See Diluvium. 

Alkacanter's Stapf. In As- 
tronomy, an instrument for- 
merly used to take observations 
of the sun about the time of its 
rising and setting. 

Alnus. In Botany, the alder- 
tree. 

Aloe, the American. In Bo- 
tany, the Agave Americana. 

Aloes, Lignum. In Commerce 
and Pharmacy, a sweet-scented 
wood, imported from the East 
Indies, and named by medical 
writers a gallochum and Xyla- 
toe$. 

Alopbcurus, foxtail-grass. In 
Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Alopecia. In Surgery, bald- 
ness ; a total falling off of the 
hair. 

Alopex. In Zoology* the field 
fox. 

Alphonsine Tables. In As- 
tronomy, tables compiled by 
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Alphonso the Xth, King of 
Leon and Castile. 

Alsine, (*Xr«f, a grove,) chick- 
weed. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order Cd- 
ryophyUem. 

Althaa, the marsh-mallow. 
In Botany 9 a genus of plants of 
the natural order Malvaceae. 

Alterative (from alter, Let.) 
In Phd7<macy, medicines called 
alteratives are such as have no 
immediate sensible operation, 
but gradually gain on the con- 
stitution. 

Altica. In Entomology, the 
earth-fly. 

Altimetry (altimetria, Lat.) 
In Trigonometiy, the art of 
taking or measuring altitudes 
or heights. 

Alto. (Hal.) High. 

Alto relievo. (Ital.) In Sculp- 
ture, a representation of figures 
against a flat surface. 2. It dif- 
fers from basso-relievo only in 
the work being much more re- 
lieved or brought forward. 

Alum (alumen. Lat.) In Che- 
mistry, a salt extracted from va- 
rious minerals called alum ores, 
such as alum-stone* alum -slate, 
and bituminous shale. 3. Com- 
mon alum is a triple sulphate 
of alumina and potash. 8. The 
alumen of the ancients does not 
appear to have been the same 
substance with the alum of the 
moderns. 

Alumina. In Mineralogy, one 
of the primitive earths formerly 
named Argil. 2. This earth 
forms the basis of all clays, 
boles, mica, trap, basalt, slate, 
and corundum. 3. It is pro- 
cured purest from alum ; hence 
its name. 

11 
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Aluminum. In Chemistry, the 
metallic base of the earth alu- 
mina. 

Aluminous-schist, or shale. 
In Geology, a secondary rock, 
consisting of decomposed ma- 
terials, cemented by a small 
quantity of ferruginous or sili- 
ceous matter. 

Alveoli. In Anatomy, the 
sockets of the teeth in the jaw- 
bones. 

Alveus (Lat.) In Hydrogra 
phy, the channel or belly of a 
river. 

Alvus (Lat.) In Anatomy, the 
lower belly or venter. 

A. M. Artium Magister, Master 
of Arts, the second degree 
taken in our Universities, can- 
didates not being admitted un- 
til they have studied seven 
years. 

A. M. Anno Mundi, in the year 
of the world. 

A. M. Ante-meridiem, before 
mid-day. 

Amadou. A kind of tinder or 
touchwood made in Germany 
from a mushroom or spongy 
excrescence that grows on old 
trees, which is soaked in a ni- 
trous ley, and afterwards dried 
in an oven. 

Amanuensis (Lat.) A person 
who writes what another dic- 
tates. 

Amalgam (*p* and yapu*.) In 
Modern Chemistry, this term 
is limited to combinations of 
mercury with other metallic 
substances. 

Amar ANTiius (from a priv., fta- 
^tuttt, to decay, and ttiies, a 

Jiower.) In Botany, an ever- 
lasting or incorruptible flower; 
thus named because the flower 
13 
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when cropped does not soon 
wither. 

Amaryllis, the lily daffodil. 
In Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order Liliacece. 

Amateur (Fr.)-See Connois- 
seur. 

Amaurosis (from apetvpi.) In 
Surgery, a dimness of sight, 
not from any visible defect in 
the eye, but from some distem- 
per in the inner parts, occasion- 
ing the representation of flies, 
dust, Sfc. floating before tbe 
eyes. 

Ambary (an East-Indian plant.) 
In Botany, the hibiscus canna- 
binus. 

Amber (electrum andsuccimtrm.) 
In Mineralogy, a yellow resi- 
nous substance, supposed to be 
an indurated vegetable juice. 
2. The only mines of this sub- 
stance are in ducal Prussia ; but 
it is also found along the coast 
of the Baltic and other seas. 

Ambergris (from amber, and 
gris, gray.) In Pharmacy, &c. 
A fragrant drug found on many 
sea-coasts, and used as a per- 
fume. Its origin remains un- 
certain. 

Ambidexter. In Gymnastics, 
a man who has equally the use 
of both hands. 

Ambient. In Meteorology, a 
term applied to gaseous fluids 
surrounding other bodies, such 
as the air of the atmosphere. 

Amble (ambulo, Lat.) In Horse- 
manship, a pace or movement, 
in which the horse moves both 
legs on one side. 

Ameer, (or Amir,) an Arabic 
word, equivalent to that of 
nobleman. 

Amen (Heb.) In Scripture t a 
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tern used in devotions, by 
which, at the end of a prayer, 
we mean " so be it 5" at the 
end of a creed, " so it is." 

A MEN8A BT THORO (from bed 

and board.) In Law, a sepa- 
ration or divorce, which doth 
not absolutely dissolve mar- 
riage- 

Amentaceous (from amenta- 
*«, the 50th Linnsean Nat. 
Older.) In Botany, plants that 
produce their flowers in amen- 
tum* or catkins; such as the 
poplar, hazel, beech, and birch- 
trees. 

Amentia, in Nosology, imbe- 
cility of intellect, owing to 
which the relations of things 
are either not perceived or not 
recollected. 

AMENTIA CONGENITA. In No- 

sology, natural stupidity. 

Amentia senilis. Dotage. 

Amentia acquisita. Imbe- 
cility occasioned by accident. 

Amentum. In Botany, the cat- 
kin. 

Amercement. In Law, a pecu- 
niary penalty inflicted on of- 
fenders at the discretion of the 
court. 

Amianthus (*ftutvfos, unstain- 
ed.) Soft, flexible asbestos., a 
magnesian mineral. 

Amicus curije. In Law, a. term 
to denote a by-stander, who in- 
forms the court in a matter of 
law that is doubtful or mis- 
taken. 

Ammodytes. In Ichthyology, 
the sand-eel. 

Am won (from *(*>?*$, sand.) 
In Mythology f the Egyptian Ju 
piter. 

Ahm on 1 a . In CJiemistry, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and azote, 
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which can only be exhibited 
pure in a state of gas. 2 . With 
carbonic acid it forms volatile 
alkali, or hartshorn. 

Ammonium. In Chemistry, the 
metallic base of ammonia. 

Ammonitb8. In Geology and 
Conchotomy, an extinct genus 
of petrified univalve shells, 
divided into chambers, and 
pierced by a siphunculus. 
Named from its resemblance to 
the horn of Jupiter Ammon. 
2. It is also called snakes tone, 
from its likeness to a petrified 
snake. 

Ammos (aw*.) In Antiquity, a 
Greek word signifying sand; 
hence Jupiter Ammon, from the 
sandy desert where his temple 
was built. 

Amnios, (from «pw , a lamb,) In 
Anatomy, the membranaceous 
covering which envelopes the 
foetus in the uterus, and se- 
cretes a liquor with which the 
foetus is surrounded. 

Amneotic acid. In Chemistry, 
a peculiar acid discovered in 
the liquor of the amnios of the 
cow. 

Amomum. The Amomum, In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order Scitamine€B. 

Amomum cakdamomum. Clus- 
ter cardamom. 

Amomum qrana paradisi. 
Grains of paradise. 

Amomum zingiber. Common 
ginger. 

Amorphous (without form.) In 
Mineralogy, this term means 
without. any regular form or 
crystallization. 

Amphibia. In Zoology, the 
third class of animals accord- 

I ing to the Linnsean system, ap- 
13 
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plicable to such at live -either 
lo water or on land; but, 
strictly speaking, there are not 
any amphibious animals. 

Amphibiolitss. In Minera- 
logy, fossil remains, or petri- 
factions of amphibious animals. 

Amphibolic. In Mineralogy, 
&c. Uncertain, doubtful. 

Amphjctyons. In Antiquity, 
the deputies of the cities and 
people of Greece, assembled 
in council at Delphi. 

Amfhigene (*p4< y both, and 
yuce, origin.) In Mineralogy, 
a substance thus named. 

Amphitheatre. In Architec- 
ture* a building in a circular or 
oval form having itsarea encom- 
passed with rows of seats, one 
above the other. 2. The word 
denotes an edifice consisting of 
two theatres lacing each other. 

Amphisbjena. In Zoology, a 
genus of serpents falsely sup- 
posed to have two heads, be- 
cause they move either end first. 

Ampuisjlsna acojuatica. In 
Natural History, a long slen- 
der water-worm resembling a 
horse-hair, and supposed by 
the ignorant to be an animated 
hair of that animal. 

Ahphitrite. In Conchology, 
a genus of worms inhabiting 
shells. 

Amphiuma. In Natural His- 
tory, a genus of batrachian rep- 
tiles, which agrees in some 
points, and differs in others, 
from the Salamandra, Triton, 
and Sirena genera. 

Amphora. Akind of liquid mea- 
sure among the ancient Greeks 

and Romans, of various dimen- 
sions. 

Amplitude. In Astronomy, an| 
14 
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arch of the horizon intercepted 
between true east and west 
points thereof, and the centre of 
the sun or a star at its rising 
or setting. 

Ampulla* In Antiquity, an oil 
vial or jug with a large belly, 
used for unction at the bath*. 
2. It was also the name of a 
drinking vessel. 

Ampyx. In Antiquity* a kind of 
golden chain, band, or fillet, 
used to encompass the hair. 

Amulet. A superstitious re- 
medy hung round the neck for 
preventing or curing diseases. 

Amygdalib communis. In 
Pharmacy* the sweet and bit- 
ter almond. 

Amygpaloid (almond-like.) In 
Mineralogy, a rock consisting 
of embedded nodules of va- 
rious adventitious minerals in 
indurated clay or other bases. 
It is the toadstone of Derby- 
shire. 

Amygdalus. In Botany, the 
almond-tree. 

Amygdalus nuciperwca. The 
nectarine-tree, which is con- 
sidered a variety of the peach. 

Amygdalus persica. Tha 
peach. 

Amylon (a^vXat.) In Antiquity, 
a kind of aliment answering to 
our furmenty. 

Amylaceous. In Chemistry, 
&c, starchy, fecular. 

Amylum. In Chemistry, starch. 

Ana (from «v«, again, in com- 
position.) Books so called, ge- 
nerally memorable sayings, #c.y 
thus named from the last syl- 
lables of their titles, as Scali- 
geiana. 

Anacamptics. In Catoptrics, 
the doctrine of reflected light.. 
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Anacarwum («m,*pkJuHt,H*flAxkVk*. The pine-apple, la 
J«, <A« heart.) In Botany, the I Botany, thus named from its 



caibew-nut-tree, or acajou 

AnaCARMUM OCCIDENTALS. 

The West-India cashew-nut 
tree. 2. The juice of the shell 
is wed for marking linen. 
Ikacatbartic. In Pharmacy, 
any medicine that works up- 
wards. 

Anachronism («v«aad x?»«) 
to Chronology, an error in com- 
puting time. 

Anaglatic*. In Dioptrics, the 
doctrine of refracted right. 

Anagram. A conceit arising 
from the letters of a name 
being transposed. 

Analeptic. In Pharmacy, com- 
forting, corroborating. 

Analogy. In Logic, resem- 
blance or agreement between 
things with regard to some cir- 
comstances or effects. 

ANALciMB,(«y«x*j*, \ioeak, from 
its weak electric power.) In 
Mineralogy, a substance named 
also Cubic Zeolite. 2. It con- 
sists of silica 58; alumina 18 ; 
natron 10 = ^ parts. 

Analecta. This word denotes 
a collection of small pieces, 
such as essays, remarks, $c. 

Analysis («yaAiw«.) A sepa- 
ration of a compound body into 
its several parts. 2. A solution 
of any thing, whether corporeal 
or mental, to its first elements. 

Analysis. In Chemistry, the 
resolution of any substance into 
its primary constituent parts. 

Analysis. In Mathematics, the 
method of resolving problems 
by means of Algebraic equa- 
tions; hence the words alge- 
bra and analysis are frequently 
used as synonymous. 



resemblance to a pine-cone. 

Anarhicas (or lupus marmusJ) 
In Ichthyology, the wolf-fish. 

Anas. In Ornithology, the swan 
and duck genasof birds. 

Anas cygnus. The wild swan. 

Anas olor. The tame swan. 

Anas atrat a. The black swan. 

Anas hypbrborba. The snow 
goose. 

Anas ansbr. The wild goose. 

Anas brythropus. The ber- 
nacle goose. 

Anasarca. In Surgery, a drop- 
sy, arising from an accumula- 
tion of lymph in the cellular 
system. 

Anastomosis («»« and sr^pa.) 
In Surgery, the inosculation of 
vessels. 

Anatase (am, up, and «•«#</, 
length.) A mineral substance, 
an oxide of titanium, named 
also octahedrite. 

An ati per a (or anas erythro- 
pus,) In Ormthology, the com- 
mon bernacle goose. 

Anatifera, bernacles. In Con- 
chology, a species of lepas, 
that adheres by a membra- 
naceous pedicle to ships* bot- 
toms, $c. 

Anatiferous. In Ornithology, 
producing ducks. 

Anatomy (mwripm.) A science 
which treats of the mechanical 
structure of the human body, 
and the physical relation of the 
parts to each other. 2. Ana- 
tomy treats solely of the struc- 
ture of living bodies ; Physio- 
l°gy> of their functions. 

Anceps. In Botany, &c, two- 
edged. 
[Anchor (hedge.) In Naviga- 
15 
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turn, the smallest anchor of a 
ship. 

Anchor (sheet.) The largest 
and strongest anchor of a ship. 

Anchovy. In Ichthyology, the 
Clupea encrasicoW. 

Anchusa tinctoria. In Bo- 
tany, Alkanet. 

Ancon. In Ancient Architecture, 
a term used to denote the cor- 
ners or quoins of walls, cross- 
beams, or rafters. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM,(«fXfX*l,a hook, 

and yXvff**, the tongue!) In 
Surgery, an adhesion of the 
tongue, or being tongue-tied. 

Andamento (Ital.) In Music, 
the movement in giving out the 
subject of a fugue; a theme 
longer and more important 
than a point. 

Andante (andare, Ital. to 
walk.) In Music, neither to 
creep nor to run, but the me- 
dium between the two motions. 
2. Andantino signifies a little 
quicker. 

Androgyna. In Botany, plants 
having male and female flowers 
on the same root. 

Androides (etfy*s,a.rnan, and 
uhos, resemblance.) In Mecha- 
nics, an automaton. 

Andromeda. In Astronomy, a 
constellation of the northern 
hemisphere. 

Andromeda. In Botany, base 
heath. 

Andropooon (avw, a man, -aru- 
ym, beard,) Mans-beard. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order gramina. 

Anemone («n/m»h). The Wind- 
flower, fVildpoppy. In Botany, 
the name of a genus of plants. 

Anemooraphy (cuifios, and y^u- 

Qu.) A description of the winds. 

16 
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Anbmometer, 01 Anemoscope, 
(from wtfitf, the wind, and pt- 
jpov, measure,) a wind gauge. 
In Mechanics, an instrument 
contrived to indicate the force 
and velocity of the wind. 

Anethum, Dill. In Botany, a 
genus of plants of the natural 
order umbeUaUe. 

Aneurism. In Surgery, a dis- 
ease of the arteries, in which 
they become excessively di- 
lated. 

Angeiology (from avjim, a 
vessel, and koyos, a discourse,) 
In Anatomy, a description of 
the vessels of the body, such as 
the arteries, veins, &c. 

Angelica, Angelica. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order umbellatte. 

Angina Pectoris. In Noso- 
logy, a disease consisting of an 
acute constrictory pain at the 
lower end of the breast-bone, 
attended with a sensation of 
strangling. 

Angiospermia (ayyuov, a ves- 
sel, and ttiyiK, seed.) Holy- 
seeds. In Botany, a genus 
of plants whose seeds are con- 
tained in a pericarp, or seed- 
vessel. 

Anglo-Saxon. In Philology, 
the language of the English 
Saxons, in contradistinction to 
the true Saxon, as well as to the 
modern English. 

Angle (angulus, Lat., a nook, 
or comer.) In Geometry, de- 
notes divergence, or the space 
intercepted between two lines 
intersecting each other. 

Anguilla. In Ichthyology, the 
common eel. 

Anguis, a snake or serpent. In 

I Zoology, the name of a genus 
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of serpents, according to the 
Linnsan arrangement. 

AKGUISFRAGILI8. In Natural 

History* an epithet given to 
the common blind or slow 
worm. 

Akoustipolia. In Botany, nar- 
row-leaved. 

AUGUgTURA-BARK. In PhOT- 

ttacy, the name of an astrin- 
gent bark imported from South 
America. 

Anhydrite («»«, without, and 
•fcf, water.) In Mineralogy, 
Gypsum, or sulphate of lime, 
deprived of its water is thus 
named. 

Anhydrous. In Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, this word signi- 
fies without water. 

Anhydrous sulphuric acid. 
In Chemistry, absolutely pure 
sulphuric acid, in the form of 
a crystalline solid. 

Anil. In Botany, the old name 
of the indigo plant. 

Ahim a {ttnfutt breath, wind, 
&c.) The soul, the principle of 
life j the agent to which the 
soul owes its vital perfection. 

Anima mundi (Lat.) The soul 
of the world. 

Animal electricity. Galva- 
nism is sometimes thus desig- 
nated from its effects oo the 
animal muscle. 

Animal flowers. In Natural 
History, a name given to seve- 
ral species of the Linnsean ge- 
nus actinia. 2. They are also 
named, sea-nettles and sea-ane- 
monies. 

Animal magnbtism. A pseudo 
science, which supposes an at- 
traction or fascinating power, 
by means of which the animal 
economy may be operated on 
C 
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2. A sympathy supposed by 
some persons to exist between 
the magnet and the human 
body. 

Animalcules (from 'animalcu- 
lum.) In Natural History , small 
minute animals, visible or in- 
visible to the naked eye, but 
generally applied to such as 
are not perceptible without the 
aid of the microscope. 

Anisum, aniseed. In Botany 
the name of an umbelliferou 
plant, bearing medicinal seed. 

Annelides. In Natural His- 
tory, ringed annular animals, 
such as worms. 

Annona. In Botany, the cus- 
tard apple. 

Annota. In Chemistry, a red- 
dish-yellow vegetable dye, ob- 
tained from the seeds of the 
bixa orellana, and used for 
colouring cheese. 

Annuals. In Gardening, such 
plants as are only of one year, 
or less than one year's dura- 
tion. 

Annulata. In Entomology, 
ringed insects. 

Annulet. In Architecture, a 
small square member in the 
Doric capital, under the quarter 
round. It is also the name of 
a small flat moulding. 

Annulose animals (froman- 
nulus, a ring.) \ri Natural His- 
tory, these have the body di- 
vided into joints or rings, and 
they either possess articulated 
feet, or have the cuticular pro- 
cesses which supply their 
place. They have not any ske- 
leton. 

Anobium. In Entomology, an 
insect well known by the name 
of the death-watch. 
IT 
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Avobontes* In Natural Hit* 
tory, fresh-water mussels. 
Anodyne (from *priv. and •$*- 
»»».) In Medicine, that which has 
the power of mitigating pain. 
Anomaly (from * prw. and 
u^»ty&laxc.) In Logk,&c. irre- 
gularity, deviation from role. 
Anomia. In Conchology, a ge- 
nus of fossil an4 recent bi- 
valve sea-shells. fc. The fossil 
shells are found in prodigious 
numbers. 

Amoplotherium. In Geology, 
an extinct genus of herbivorous 
animals* bearing some resem- 
blance to the camel. 2. The 
name alludes to the absence of 
canine teeth. 

Anorexia. In Nosology, loss of 
appetite. 

Ans ji (Lat.) In Antiquity, the 
handles or ears of various uten- 
sils. 

Anseres. In Ornithology, the 
third order of the Linnsean ar- 
rangement, consisting of web- 
footed aquatics, such as geese, 
ducks, divers, Ac. 
Ant a. In Sculpture, a square 
pilaster placed at the angles of 
the cells of temples, and behind 
porticoes of columns. 
Antacids. In Pharmacy, *name 
given to such medicines as have 
a tendency to correct acidity. 
Antares. In Astronomy, the 
name of a star of the first mag- 
nitude in Sagittarius, called 
also the Scorpion's heart. 
Antarctic. In Geography wad 
Astronomy, relating to the 
, South Pole, from «ft» against, 
and agxros, the bear, as being 
opposite to the Arctic, or North 
Pole. 

Ante. In Composition* a Latin 
W 
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particle signifying 6*/0re,asan- 
te-diluvian, before the flood. 
Antecedents. In Astronomy, 
denotes the apparent motion of 
a planet westward, or contrary 
to the order of the signs, as op- 
posed to in consequential which 
denotes their motion eastward. 
Antelope. In Zoology, Capra, 
Ante-meridian (by contrac- 
tion, A.M.) In Astronomy and 
Navigation, a term signifying 
before mid-day. 

Antenna. In Entomology, &c, 
horns or feelers, projecting 
from the heads of ringed ani- 
mals, to which class they are 
peculiar. 
Antepenult. In Grammar t \hs* 

last syllable but two. 
Antes. In Architecture, pillars 
of large dimensions, that sup- 
port the front of a building. 
Anthemis, chamomile. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Anthelmenthic. In Phar* 
macy, signifies medicines, that 
destroy worms. 

Anthelia, glories. In Mete- 
orology, a species of corona, 
or halo, in the vapours of the 
atmosphere- 

Anther. In Botany t that part 
of the stamen of a flower con- 
taining the pollen or fructify- 
ing powder. 
Anthology. In Literature, a 
collection of flowers or select 
pieces. 

Anthoj (*vi*s.) The Greek 
name for a flower. 
Anthospermvm (#»*#! andnwg- 
ftM.) In Botany, flower-seed. 
Anthotypolytes. In Minera- 
logy, fossil impressions of 
the flowers of plant?. 
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Anthoiantiium odor atom 
h Botany, sweet-smelling ver- 
nal grass; an indigenous mea< 
dow-grass in Britain. 
Anthracite (from «*#■£.) In 
Mmfrahgp* blind (or Kilkenny) 
coal, which bums with dim- 
•tulty, and without lame. 
AxTgRAx(a burning coal*) In 
Knerahgy, a precious stone of 
antiquity, supposed to bave 
ken a variety of garnet j thus 
named from its fire-red colour. 
Anthropophagi. Men-eaters; 
canftibala. 

Anthropomorphous. In Na- 
tural History, something that 
Wan the figure or resemblance 
•f a man, such as animals, 
pbftts,&0. 

Anthropolites. In Geology, 
-*c, fossil remains, or petrifac- 
tions of the human figure. 
Ami* In Composition, a Latin 
•particle signifying agabmt, com- 
frory to> as anti-febrile, good 
against fevers. 

Antichrist. A great spiritual 
power predicted in the Old 
Testament and Revelations, to 
arise on the earth at some fu- 
ture period, for the sole pur- 

- pose of opposing the Christian 
ehurch. 

Antico. (Ital.) In Sculptor* and 
•Statuary, the epithet antico, 
or antique, is applied to the 
marbles known only from their 
remains in ancient sculpture, 
theirquarriesno longer existing. 
ahtimowy (stibium, Lat.) itft- 
toeralogy. Common antimony is 
a metallic ore, consisting of 

- Mth sulphur and 8*4ths anti- 
mony. 8. It is a solphuret of 
antimoay, and melts in the flame 
of a candle. 

C2 
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Ahtinomian. In Thaology, one 
who denies the obligation of 
the moral law in their doctrine 
of Christianity. 

Ant iph logistics («#, agamtt, 
and <pk*<y*>, to bum.) In Phar- 
macy, &c, cooling medicines 
ana* diet; in opposition to 
Phlogiston. 

Antipodes («#, and r*i«.) 
la Geography, those persons 
wboj being on the opposite side 
of the globe, liave their feat di- 
rectly opposed to ours. 

Antirrhinum. In Botany, $mp 
dragon. 

Antiscii (*»>««,) In Goo- 
grapny, people who nave their 
shadows projected opposite 
ways, as those living north and 
south of the equator. 

Antiscorbutic. In Pharmacy, 
medicines that cure the scurvy. 

Antisbptic (ap% agamtt, and 
ewrrx, putrid, ,) In Chemistry, 
&c, an appellation given to 
snch substancea as resist putre- 
faction. 

Ant-lion. In Entomology, the 
formica leo. 

Antrum (a eave.) In Anatomy, 
a term used to denote several 
cavities of the human body* 

Aorist («Mffinf.) In Grammar, 
indefinite. 

Aorta (-*#».) la Suvgsry,tke 
great artery of the body, that 
rises immediately out of the 
left ventricle of the heart. 

Apatite («*«*«*, to decern.) 
In Mineralogy, a crystallised 
phosphate of lime thus named. 

Ape. In Zoology* the monkey 
species without tails. 

Apepsia (« priv. and «W*v» to 
digest J In Nosology, indiges- 
tion. 

li 
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a leaf.) In Botany, signifies 
without flower leaves. 

Apex (Lat.) the top, point, or 
summit of any thing. 

Aphanes (AQenns, not appa- 
rent.) Parsley-piert. In Bo- 

k tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Senticosce. 

Aphaniptera. In Entomo- 
logy, a tribe of insects of the 
flea genus, without apparent 

' wings. 

Aphelion (**c and tikm, the 
sun.) In Astronomy, that part 
of a planet's orbit, in which 
it is as the point remotest from 
the sun. 

Aphis (plural aphides.) In En- 
tomology, the plant or leaf 
louse. 

Aphorism («0«£«y«*.) A max- 
im ; an unconnected position. 

Aphrite (from afot, froth.) In 
Mineralogy, a sub-species of 
rhomboidal limestone. 

Aphrodisia. In Antiquity, fes- 
tivals in honour of the goddess 
Aphrodite or Venus. 

Aphrodisiacs. In Pharmacy, 
medicines exciting venery. 

Aphrodite (from afoot, froth.) 
In Mythology, the goddess Ve- 
nus, having sprung from the 
froth of the sea. 

Aphtha. In Surgery, the 
thrush, or sore mouth, a dis- 
ease of children. 

Aphyllous (from a. prw. and 
fvXXtfv, a leaf.) In Botany, 
this word signifies leafless; 
without leaves. 

Aphyteia (from * prriv. and 
tpuTo;.) In Botany, a plaiitdis- 
•covered at the Cape of Good 
Hope, having neither root, 
stem, nor leaves. 
20 



Apiary (from apis, a bee.) A 
place where bees are kept. 

Apis. In Entomology, the bee: 

Apis TERRESTRis.The humble 
bee. 

Apis hellifica. The common 
honey-bee. 

Apium (Lat.) Parsley. In 
Botany, a genus of plants, 
comprehending parsley, celery, 
Sfc. 

Apium oravbolens. Celery. 

Apium pbtroselinum. Com- 
mon parsley. 

Aplome (**Xeos, simple.) A mi- 
neral substance of the garnet 
family. 

Aplustre. In ancient Naval 
Architecture, a carved tablet 
fixed on the extremity of the 
ship's head. 

Apneumona. In Natural His- 
tory, a name of a reptile, sub- 
stituted by Dr. Fleming for that 
of Proteus, a term long pre- 
occupied by a genus of infu- 
sory animalcula. See Proteus. 

Apocalypse. In the Scriptures, 
revelation. 

Apocrypha. In the Scriptures, 
books appended to the sacred 
writings, of doubtful authors. 

Apod a. In Entomology, in- 
sects without legs, such as 
grubs, worms, $c. 

Apodal. In Ichthyology, the 
first order of the fourth class 
of fishes, according to the Lin- 
naean system. 2. It comprehends 
eels, Sfc, having no ventral 
fins, .which are considered as 
analogous to the feet of quad- 
rupeds. 3. The apodal fishes, 
approach very near to the am- 
phibia, and some greatly re- 
semble the serpent tribe. 

Apodes (from a prw. and *%?, 
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a .oot.) In Natural History, a 
tenn signifying without feet. 
ApoDrraiUM (Lat.) In Anti- 
quity, a stripping or undreis- 
. ing room, at the entrance of 
the baths. 

Apogbb {mnyiif f rom *?* earth.) 

In Astronomy, a point in the 

havens, in which the sun or 

pfanet is at the greatest distance 

possible during its revolution 

from the earth. 

Apologue. In Literature, a 

&ble or story, contrived to 

fetch some nloral truth. 

Apophyllitb (««•«, from, and 

pxxn, a leaf.) A mineral, 

composed of silica, lime, and 

-potash; thus named from its 

foliated structure. 

Apophysis. In Anatomy, the 
prominent part of some bones; 
the same as process. In Bo- 
tany, it signifies an excres- 
cence. 

Apoplexy. In Nosology, a sud- 
den deprivation of all sensa- 
tion by a disease. 

Apothbca. In Ancient Archi- 
tecture, a store, warehouse, or 
•cellar, for corn, wine, oil, Sfc. 

Apothegm. In Literature, a 
remarkable saying. 

Apothbo8I8. In Ancient My- 
thology, deification. 

Apothbosis (««•• and fa*.) In 
Mythology, the act of deifica- 
tion, or placing among the 
gods. 

Apothbcium (or thalamus.) 
In Botany, the partial recep- 
tacles ofthegongyles,orspir83 
of lichens, %c. 

Apotome. In Mathematics, the 
difference of two incommen- 
surable quantities. 

Appanagb, In Law, lands set 
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apart for the maintenance of 
younger children. 

Apparatus. In the Arts, a 
term used to denote a com- 
plete set of instruments, uten- 
sils, #c, belonging to any ar- 
tist or machine. 

Apple. In Botany, the fruit of 
the pyrus malus. 

Apple op the Eyb. In Ana- 
tomy, a name sometimes given 
to the pupil of the eye. 

Appogiatura (Hal.) In Mu- 
sic, a small additionahntAe of 
embellishment acjded to a me- 
lody. 

Appraiser (from ad and pre- 
tium, price.) In Commerce and 
Law, one who rates or sets a 
value on poods, tifc. 

Approaches. In Fortification, 
the works thrown up by the 
besiegers, in order to eet nearer 
a fortress, without being ex- 
posed to its cannon. 

Approver. In Law, one that 
confessing the felony himself, 
accuseth another. 

Approximation. In Algebra, 
a continual approach still near- 
er and nearer to a root or quan- 
tity, but without a possibility 
of ever reaching it exactly. 

Appclse. In Astronomy, the 
approach of any planet to a 
conjunction with the sun or a 
star, so that they may be seen 
within the same field of a te- 
lescope. 2. Also, the ac- 
tual contact of two luminaries. 

Appui. In Horsemanship, the 
rest or stay on the hand, in the 
reciprocal effort between the 
horse's mouth and the bridle 
hand* 

Appurtenances (ad and per- 
tmere, Lat,) In Law, these 
3i 
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dignify things belonging to 
some other as their principal. 

Apricot-treb. In Botany, the 
prunus armeniaca. 

Apron. In Ship-building, a 
piece of curved timber, fixed 
behind the lower part of the 
item, immediately abov© the 
foremost end of the keel. 

Apron. In Qunnery, a piece 
of lead that caps or covers the 
touch-hole of a cannon. 

Apsides. ' In Astronomy, the 
plural of Apsis, which see. 

Apsis (W"*'> te Astronomy, 
the highest or most distant ap- 
sis is denominated the aphe- 
lion or apogee; the lower, the 
perihelion or perigee, as being 
the nearest point to the earth 
or sun in the orbit of a planet. 

Aptbeodytes. In Ornithology, 
the southern or antarctic pen- 
guin. 

iAptera (from « priv. and *«- 
gn, a wing,) without wings. In 
Entomology, a tribe of insects, 
consisting of mites, lice, fleas, 
spiders, afc. 

Apterous (the same as Ap~ 
tera.) In Entomology, signi- 
fies without wings. 

Apus. In Ornithology, the swift, 
a. species of swallow. 

Apyrexia (from * prto.and *v- 
{tfya, finer.) In Nosology, with- 
out fever i an intermission of 

"feverish heat. 

Apyrous. lit Ghemiehy, re- 
fractory bodies that resist heat. 

Aqua. In Natural History, %c, 
water. 

Aquamarine. In Mineralogy, 
a variety of beryl j thus named 

from its sea-green colour. 

AQUA-roRfia. In Chemistry, 

nitric acid diluted j the more 

to 
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concentrated it named spirit 
of nitre in the shops. 

Aquareoia. In Chemistry, nu 
tro-muriatic acid. 2. It is a com- 
pound of two parts nitric acid, 
and one part muriatic acid. 

Aqua vita. In Commerce, ar- 
dent spirits of the first distilla- 
tion, also alcohol in general. 

AquaTopana. In Chemistry, u 
poisonous liquor, named after 
a female, the inventor, the com- 
position of whieh remains un- 
known ; by some arsenic in con- 
jectured to have been the active 
ingredient, by others hemlock, 
opium, and cantharides. 

Aquatic. In Natural History, 
that which has reference to «d- 
ter. 

Aquarius. In Astronomy, the 
eleventh sign of the Zodiac, 
reckoning from Aries. 

Aquatinta. In the Arts, a me- 
thod of producing engravings 
very much resembling drawings 
in Indian ink. 

Aqueduct (aqiueductus, Lat.) 
In Hydraulics, a canal of ma- 
sonry, constructed for the con- 
veyance of Water across an ir- 
regular surface of country. 

Arquebusade water (or a- 
qua fndner aria.) In Pharmacy,* 
a distilled spirit, prepared from 
a great variety of aromatic 
plants, such as thyme, origa- 
num, balm, lavender, rosemary, 
&c. 

Aquila (the eagle.) In Astro- 
nomy, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere. 

Aquilegia {Columbine.) In 
Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Aquilo (Lat.) The north-east 
wind. 
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A. R. Anno regni, in the year of 
the reign. 

Ara (Lat.) The altar. In As- 
tronomy, the name of a constel- 
lation of the southern hemis- 
phere, near Scorpio. 
Arabesque. A species of Setdp- 
ture, thus named from the Ara- 
bians, who rejected the repre- 
sentation of animals m orna- 
ment. 

Arachis, the earth-ma. In 
Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Arachis hypogjba. The Ame 
rican ground-nut. 
Arachnides («e*^«f, a spider, 
and uUs y resemblance.) In En- 
tomology, the spider genus of 
insects. 

Arachnoid membrane (thus 
named from its resembling a spi- 
der's web.) In Anatomy,* thin 
membrane of the brain, under 
the dura mater. 
Arachnoida (from «{«#«, a 

tier, and %!U$, resemblance.) 
Entomology, the spider ge- 
nus of animals. 

Arachnoideb. In 8m 'gery, one 
of the tunics of the eye, so call- 
ed from its resemblance to a 
spider's Web. 

Araeometer («£«!»?, levis, te- 
nuis, and pfyor, mensura.) In 
the Arts, an instrument contriv- 
ed to measure the comparative 
density and rarity of bodies. 
Arabobtylb («£«»?, wide, and 
rrpXas, a column.) In Ancient 
Architecture, a sort of inter- 
columniation, wherein the co- 
lumns were placed at the dis- 
tance of eight or ten modules 
from each other. 
Arbitrary. In Logic, that 
which is left to the choice or 
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will of men ; not fixed by any 
positive law or injunctioh. 
Arbitrio. In Music, a term 
equivalent to n at pleasure," or 
ad libitum. 

Arbor (Lat.) In Botany, this 
word signifies a tree, or peren- 
nial plant, rising with a simple 
woody and durable stem, or 
trunk, to a considerable height 
and thickness. 

Arbor Pi ana. In Chemistry, 
crystals formed by the combi- 
nation of silver and mercury. 
Arbutus, the Wild Straw- 
berry, or Cherry-tree. In Ba~ 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Arbutus uva ursi, the Bear, 
or Whortleberry. A smalj 
evergreen shrub. 

Arc a. In Conchofogy, a genus 
of bivalve sea-shells, inhabited 
by a tethys. 

Arcade (French.) tn Arthitec- 
ture y * continued arch. 

Arcanum ( plural arcana.) A 
secret. 

Arcboutant, fa Architecture, 
an arched buttress. 

Archaiolooy (from *cx<*n>t t 
ancient, and Xryos .) A discourse 
on antiquity; the science of 
antiquities. 

Archaism (*ix*i*p4t.\ An an- 
cient phrase, 

Archb (*(£*.) In Antiquity, a 
Greek word, signifying the be- 
ginning. 

Archeon. In Antiquity, a name 
given by tbe Greeks to the most 
retired and secret place of their 
temples, where the treasures 
were deposited. 

Arch ecs . In Alchemy and Me^ 

taphysics,KQ obscure term usee? 

to express some occult principle 
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of life and motion, the cause of 
the effects obserred in nature. 
2. A superintending intelligent 
principle residing in the body, 
thus named by Vanhelmont. 
Arches, the Court of. In Law, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
consistory for the determina- 
tion of ecclesiastical matters. 
Archetype (archetypum, Lat.) 
The original of which any re- 
semblance is made. 
Archiater («££«, chief, and 
«wm*» physician.) In Antiquity, 
a chief physician. 
Archil. Jn Botany and Che- 
mistry. See OrckU. 
Archimandrite. In the Greek 
Church, the superior of a mo- 
nastery, equivalent to abbot. 
Archipelago. In Geography, 
a name given to any* sea diversi- 
fied with a great number of 
small islands, but more especi- 
ally to that between Greece and 
Asia Minor. 
Architrave («££*, chief, and 
trabs, Lat. a beam.) In Archi- 
tecture, that part of a column 
which lies immediately under 
the capital, and is the lowest 
member of the entablature. 
Arc hon («z%ot, commander.) In 
Antiquity, the chief magistrate 
of the city and commonwealth 
of Athens. 
Arctic (from **$&, a bear.) 
In Geography, this word signi- 
fies northern, from the position 
of the two bears. 
Arctomys, the Marmot. In 
Zoology, an animal of the rat 
kind, of the order Glires. 
Arctomys marmota. In Zool- 
ogy y the alpine marmot. 
ARCTURUS.(from «;«fc, and »£«, 
tbe bear's tail, as being near to 
84 ' 1 
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it.) In Astronomy, a fixed star 
of the first magnitude in the 
constellation Bootes. 
Arctus (from «£*1*» <* bear.') 
In Astronomy, a name given to 
two constellations of the north- 
ern hemisphere, named by the 
Latins Ursa Major and Ursa 
Minor, the greater and the les- 
ser bear. 

Arcuatus (Lat.) In Botany, 
signifies bowed, or shaped like 
a bow. 

Ardea. In Ornithology, the 
crane. 

Ardea major. In Ornithology, 
the Common Heron. 
Ardea dubia. In Ornithology, 
the Adjutant ,oi Gigantic Heron 
of Bengal. 

Area (Lat.) In Geometry, &c,., 
the surface contained between 
any lines or boundaries. 
Areca. In Botany, the betel- 
nut tree, a species of palm. 
The betel leaf is produced from. 
the betel piper, which is of the 
same genus as the piper nigrum 
of Linnajus. 

Areca catechu. The com- 
mon betel-nut, the pinang or 
penang of the Malays. 
Arena (Lat. sand.) In Ancient 
Architecture, the arena of an 
amphitheatre was the pit or 
space strewed with sand, where 
the gladiators and athletee per- 
formed. 

Arenaria. In Ornithology, the 
sandpiper. 
Arenaria, sandwort. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants inhabit- 
ing sandy places. 
Areopagus. In [ Grecian Anti- 
quity, the sovereign tribunal of 

Arbs. In the new nomenclature, 
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French superficial Land Mea- 
sures are thus named ; 100 

square metres = j^th of a 

French acre, or three perches. 
Argal. In old Chemistry and 

Pharmacy, tartar ; the lees of 

-wine. 

Argali. In Zoology, the ovis 
ammon, or wild sheep. 

Argand's lamp. In the Arts, a 
lamp with a circular wick, 

through which a current of air 

rushes. 

Argent (argentum, silver.) In 
Heraldry, in the blazoning of 

arms, this word signifies white, 
or silver. 

Argenteus codex. In Biblical 
History, a manuscript of the 
four Gospels, so called from its 
silver letters. 

Argentum nitratum.Iii Phar- 
macy, lunar caustic, or nitrated 
silver. 

Argentum vivum (Lat.) In 
old Chemistry, quicksilver, or 
mercury. 

Argil. In Mineralogy, the old 
name of alumina, or pure clay. 

Argillaceous schist (or 
graywache.) In Mineralogy, 
&c, a stratified rock, of which 
roofing slate is a variety. 

Argo navis (the ship Argo.) 
In Astronomy, a constellation 
of the southern hemisphere. 

Argonaut a. In Cone ho logy, a 
genus of univalve sea-shells, in- 
habited by a clio, or sepia, 
which is attached to the shell 
It is the Nautilus of the an- 
cients, and from the thinness of 
the shell is sometimes named 
the Paper Nautilus. 

Argument. In . Logic, an in 
ference drawn from premises, 
the troth of which is lndisput- 
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able, or at least highly probft 
ble. 

Argus Phasiana. In Ornitho 
logy, a beautiful species of Chi 
nese pheasant. 

Argutle. In Rhetoric, witty 
and acute sayings. 

Argtraspides. In Antiquity, 
persons armed with silver, or 
plated bucklers. 

Aria (Ital.) In Music, an air. 

Ar I an ism. In Theology, those 
particular tenets concerning our 
Saviour, originally held by 
Arius, which are, that the Son 
is essentially distinct from the 
Father, and inferior to him 
both in nature and dignity. 

Aries, the Ram, In Astrono- 
my, the first of the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac. 

Aries (Lat.) In Ancient Artil- 
lery, a battering ram. 

Aribtinum (Lat.) In Botany, 
of or belonging to a ram, as 
cicer arietinum. 

Arietta (Ital. the diminutive 
of Aria.) In Music, a little 
short air. 

Arista. In Botany, the beard 
or awn of corn, &c. 

Aristocr ACY,(from *$**•%, and 
*(*rut.) ln t Polities, that form 
of government which places the 
supreme power in the nobles. 

Arithmetic (from *{i4/** 9 and 
f*fyi».) The science of num- 
bers ; the art of computation. 

Arithmetical progression. 
This is a series of quantities 
equi-distant from each other, 
that is to say, either increasing 
or decreasing by the same com- 
mon interval or difference, as 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. or,-8, 6, 9, 
12,15,&c. 

Armada (Spanish.) A fleet 
25 
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of war, but usually employed 
to denote the vast armament 
fitted oat by Philip the Second 
to invade England. 
Armadillo. In Zoology, the 

dasypus. 
Armiger, armour-bearer. In 
Heraldry, esquire, a title of dig- 
nity belonging to snch gentle- 
men as bear arms, and these 
are either by courtesy or crea- 
tion. 

Armillary (from armiila, a 
bracelet, or ring.) In Astrono- 
my, a term applied to an arti- 
ficial sphere, composed of me- 
tallic circles, to represent the 
circles of the Mundane Sphere. 
Armilla. In Antiquity, brace- 
lets. 

Arminianism. In Theology, 
the religious doctrine taught by 
Arminius, but now more gene- 
rally applied in opposition to 
Calvinism. 

Aroma. In Botany, Chemtstrv, 
&c, the odorant principle is 
thus named, but each plant has 
its characteristic smell. 
Aromatic (from aroma> spice.) 
In Botany, fragrant, strong- 
scented. In Pharmacy, a name 
given to such vegetable sub* 
stances as have a strong pene- 
trating odour. 

Arrack. In Commerce, an ar- 
dent spirit, principally procur- 
ed by distillation from the Ve- 
getable juice of various kinds 
of palms, but it is likewise pro- 
cured from rice, sugar, and 
other ingredients. 
Arragonite (or prismatic time, 
stone.) In Mineralogy, a calca- 
reous spar, first discovered in 
Arragon, but since in various 
•ountries. 
26 
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Arraignment. In. Law, the 
calling of a person to answer in 
form of law on an indictment, 
&c. 

Arrow-root. In Botany, ma- 
ranta. 

Arrow -root. In Pharmacy, 
the root ' of the maranta arun- 

j dinacea, used by the Indians 

I to extract the virus communi- 
cated by poisoned arrows. 

Arsenal (Ital. from drx, a 

' castle.) A repository for muni* 
tions of war : a magazine. 

Arsenic («£«w*av, a name ap- 
plied by the ancients to sub- 
stances of a strong or masculine 
character.) In Modern Minera- 
logy, a metallic substance of an 
extremely poisonous nature. 

Arsenic, white. In Chemistry, 
oxide of arsenic, common arse- 
nic. 2. Orpiment, or auripig- 
mentum, was the arsenic of the 
ancients, and containing a por- 
tion of sulphur, was of a yellow 
colour ; whereas the modern 
arsenic is quite white. 

Arseniates, or arsenites. In 
Chemistry, combinations of ar- 
senic acid with different base*. 

Arsenical pyrites. In Mine- 
ralogy, ores of arsenic contain- 
ing sulphur. 

Arson. In Law, is the malici- 
ous and wilful burning of the 
house, outhouse, &c. of ano- 
ther person, which is felony at 
common law. 

Artemisia, southernwood, fa 
Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

Artemisia absinthium. In 
Botany, common wormwood, a 
perennial plant. 

Artery (arteria.) In Anat&fn jr, 
an artery is a conical canal, con* 
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«%mgthe blood from the beast 
to all parts of Use body. 
Arthritis (from Vf> a 
joint.) In Nosology, the gout. 

Artichoke. In Botany, cinem. 

Artichoke, the Jbrusalik, 
(or/ftrtuofe.) In Botany** spe- 
cies of son-flower. 

Articulation. In Anatomy, 
the joint ; juncture or connexion 
of two bones. 

Articulatum. In Botany, 
jointed. 

Artificial grasses. In Agri- 
culture, these ore clover, la- 
ceni, saintfoin, trefoil, ryegrass, 
and some others. 

Artocarpus («/J*> bread, *nd 
X*t** 9 fruit.) In Botany, the 
bread-fruit tree. 

Arts. These are commonly di- 
vided into useful, or mechanic, 
and liberal, or polite. The first 
comprehend baking, brewing, 
carpentry, smithiig, weaving, 
Ito. • the last, poetry, painting, 
music, &c, 

Arttjs (Lai.) In Anatomy^ a 
^oint. 

Arubris. In Mythology, the 
ApoHo of the Egyptians. 

Arum, Wake^rob4n. in Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order Piperidm. 

Arum bscvlbntuh. In Botany, 
theTaro root of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Arum maculatum. In Botany, 
common wake-robin. 

Arum bo, a reed. In Botany, a 
genus of plants of the natural 
order Gramhta. 

Aruwdo saccharifera. In 
Botany, the sugar-cane. 

Arvemsis. fa Botany, of, or 
belonging to, Oiled fields. 

Aruspices. In Antiquity, an 
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•*de? of priests, who praathded 
to foreiel future events, chiefly 
by inspecting the entrails of vic- 
tims. 

Are. In Ancient Fortification, 
a citadel, castle, fortress, oj 
fortified town. 

Asa. In Pharmacy, a term ap 
plied to two sorts of gam, asa - 
dakis* and asafmtida. 

Asa dulcis. In old Pharmacy, 
the name of Bensoin. 

Asa Fostida. In Pharmacy, a 
gum resin, procured from the 
root of a large umbelliferous 
plant (the Ferula Persica, and 
Asa Fcetida,) growing in the 
eastern provinces of Persia. 

AsaphUs (difficult to deter- 
mine.) In Conchotomy, the name 
of a genus of trilobites. 

Aseestos (imperishable.) In 
Minerahgy, an incombustible 
fibrous mineral of which there 
are five varieties. 

Ascaris. In Nattered History, 
the generic Linnssan name of 
intestinal worms, or vermes in-. 
testina. 

Ascaeis Lumbricoides. In 
Natural History, the round 
worm of the human intestines. 

Ascendant. In Astronomy, the 
part of the ecliptic at any par*. 
ticuJar time above the horizon, 
which is supposed by astrolo- 
gers to have great influence. 

Ascension, right, (of the son 
or of a star.) In Astronomy, is 
that degree of the equinoctial, 
accounted from the beginning 
of Aries, which rises with the 
sun or star in a right sphere, 
or that comes to the meridian 
along with it. 9. As the geo» 
graphical situation of a place 
is known by its longitude and 
2T 
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latitude, so in the heavens thelAspHALTUM (named from the 
place of a star is determined by I lake AsphaUUes.) A species 



its right ascension and declina- 
tion. 
Ascn. In Geography, those 
' people who at certain times of 
the year have no shadow at 
noon, as the inhabitants within 
th4 tropics. 
Ascites (from «r««;, a blad- 
der.) In Surgery, a particular 
species of dropsy ; a swelling of 
the lower belly and depending 
parts, from an extravasation of 
water. 

Ascidea. In Natural History, 
a genus of worms inhabiting 
shells. 

Asclepias (from JEsculapius.) 
■Swallow-wort. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 
Ash-tree. In Botany, fraxinus. 
Ashlar. In Architecture, a 
term applied to large slabs of 
stone used to face brick build- 
ings, and worked in imitation 
of solid masonry. 
Asilus. In Entymology, the 
hornet fly. 
Asparagin. In Chemistry, a 
peculiar vegetable principle, 
procured from the expressed 
juice of the asparagus. 
Asparagus officinalis. In 

Botany, common asparagus. 
Asparagus stone. In Minera- 
logy, a crystallized phosphate 
of lime, thus named from the 
particular shade of green of 
some of its varieties. 
As pen . In Botany, the populus 
tremulus, a species of poplar. 
Asper. In Botany, rough. 
AsperifolIjE (rough-leaved 
plants.) In Botany, the forty- 
first natural order of Linnaeus ; 
myosotis, borage, &c. 
28 



of hard mineral pitch, found 
in the Dead Sea, Cnina, Tri- 
nidad, Sfc. 

Aspuodelus (asphodel, or day 
lily, or king's spear.) In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order coronarite. 
Asphyxia (from « priv. and 
<r<pults, the pulse.) In Nosology, 
a suspension of the pulsation 
of the heart and arteries ; ap- 
parent death. 
Asplenium, (spleenwort.) In 
Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 
Ass. In Zoology, the equus asir 
nus. 

Assaying. In. Metallurgy, as- 
certaining the qualities of gold 
and silver, with reference to 
their purity. 

Assets (from asset, French.) 
In Law, goods sufficient to dis- 
charge the burthen which is 
cast on the executor or heir. 
Ass i en to (in Spanish, a conr 
tract.) In Commerce and Po- 
ntic*, a contract or convention, 
(held for many years by the 
British Government,) between 
the King of Spain and other 
powers, for furnishing the Spa- 
nish dominions in America with 
slaves. 

Assignee (assignatus.) In Law, 
a person appointed or deputed 
to do any act, perform any bu- 
siness, or to enjoy any commo- 
dity. 
Assimulation. In Physiology, 
the process by which different 
ingredients of the blood are 
made part of the various or- 
gans of the body, is called as- 
simulation. 
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Assize (assise, French, a sU- 
ting.) This word, in its modem 
acceptation, signifies a court, 
place, or time, when and where 
writs and processes, civil and 
criminal, are decided by judge 
and jury. ' 

A8SUB of bread. In Com- 
merce, a statute regulating the 
measure of quantity, in propor- 
tion to price. 

Association op Ideas. In Jfcfe- 
taphysics, where two or more 
ideas immediately follow each 
other, so that one infallibly 
produces the other, such inva- 
riable succession is called an 
mockdion of ideas. 

Assoilzie. In Law, to absolve, 
to free. 

Assumpsit (from assumo, Lat.) 
In Law, a voluntary promise 

•made by word, whereby a man 
taketh upon himself to perform 
or pay any thing to another. 

Astacus. In Natural History, 
the crawfish. 

Astacus marinus. In Natu- 
ral History, the common lob- 
ster. 

Aster (from mJh% , a star J Star- 
wort, a radiated flower. In 
Botany, the name of a genus 
rf plants. 

AgTERiA (a gem of the an- 
aents.) In Mineralogy, this 
is supposed to have been the 
oriental sapphire, because 
some of the latter, whereat in 
a particular direction, exhibit 
the appearance of a star with 
six rays. 

Aster i as, the star-fish. In 
Natural History, a genus of 
mollusca. 

Astbrish, (asterismus.) In As- 
tronomy, a constellation. 
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AiTBRoiDs («faf, a star, and 
u2h, resemblance.) In Astrono- 
my, Ceres, Pallas, Jano, and 
Vesta, were thus named by Sir 
William Herschel, on account 
of their resemblance to planets 
and comets. 

Asthenia (from « prw. and 
*4tm, strength. In Nosology, 
this word denotes extreme de- 
bility. 

Astragal. In Architecture, a 
little round member in the form 
of a ring, at the tops and bot- 
toms of columns. 

Astragal. In Anatomy, the 
upper bone of the tarsus, 
which, with the bones of the 
leg, form the ancle joint. 

Astragalus, the milk vetch. 
In Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

Astringent. In Medicine, sig- 
nifies binding, contracting. 

ASTRJNGENT PRINCIPLE. In 

Chemistry. See Tannin. 

Astrolabe (from **rps and 
XmCw, to take.) In Astronomy ' 
and Navigation, an instrument 
formerly used for taking the 
altitude of the pole, sun, or 
stars, at sea. 

Astrologer (astrologus*) One 
who, supposing the influence 
of the stars to have a causal 
power, professes to foretel or 
discover events. 

Astrology (astrologia.) The 
practice of foretelling events 
by a knowledge of the stars. 

Astronomy («#r{«MpMt.) A mix- 
ed mathematical science,teacb- 
ing the knowledge of the celes- 
tial bodies, their magnitudes, 
motions, distances, periods, 
eclipses, and order. 

Astrotheology. Divinity, 
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founded on the obs er v ation of 
the celestial bodies. 

Asymptotes (from Oftnrfiit.) 
In Matkematic*, asymptotes, or 
Men concurrents, aie right 
lines which approach nearer 
and nearer to some curve, but 
which would sever meet. 

At AC am its. In Mmerahgy, 
a muriate of copper, tints 
named. 

Ate. in Chemistry, a termina- 
tion aalxed to a compound of 
any acid, containing a mum- 
mum of oxygen, with an alka- 
line, earthy, or metallic base ; 
such as nitrate, carbonate, sul- 
phate, fc. Sfo. 8fc. 9. The 
termination ite indicates a 
lower degree of acidification 
than a maximum. 8. Acids 
terminating in ic, produce com- 
pounds ending in of*/ while 
those ending in ous form com- 

' pounds ending in ite. As sul- 
phate or sulphite of potash, fyc. 

Athanasia (from * pria. and 
Smnuni, death.) The immortal 
plant, a name given to tansy. 
In Botany, the name of a genus 

' of plants. 

Atheling. In Samm History,* 

■ title of honour, properly be- 
longing to the presumptive heir 
of the crown. 

Ath£n*um (from A theme, Mi- 
nerva.) Tn Architecture, the 

- name of an edifice at Rome, 
built by the Emperor Adrian, 
as a kind of college, or place 

• for public declamations. 

Athletjb. In Antiquity, per- 
sons of strength and activity, 
disciplined to exhibit in the 
public games. 

Atlantes (from rka*, to sup- 
port*) In Arehteetwe, statues 
89 
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of men instead of columns to 
support the entablatures. 

Aylantidb*. In Astronomy ,& 
name given to the Pleiades, or 
seven sistars, supposed to have 
been the daughters of Atlas. 

Atlas. In Anatomy, the first 
vertebsa of the neck is thus 
named. In Geography, a col- 
lection of maps. 

Atmometer (from mrpus, va- 
pour,") An instrument contrived 
to measure the quantity of 
moisture exhaled from a hu- 
mid surface in a given time. 

Atmosphere (from mrp* and 
np*t{a.) In Meteorology, the 
air that encompasses the earth 
on all sides. 2. It consists of 
21 parts oxygen gas, and 79 
parts azotic gas by measure ; 
or 88.47 and 76.4S by weight. 

Atomic philosophy. In Me- 
taphysics, the doctrine which 
professes to explain all things 
by a combination of atoms. 

Atomic theory. In Chemis- 
try. This theory supposes 
that the atoms of bodies unite 
together in different ratios; 
that each atom has a deterrai^ 
nate weight; and that this 
Weight regulates the propor- 
tion in which bodies combine 
with each other. 

Atoms. In Chemistry, minute 
particles, incapable of further 
division. The ultimate ele- 
ments of bodies. 

Atra rilis. In Old Medicine, 
black bile, or melancholy. 

Atrium (Lat.) In Architec- 
ture, one of the interior divi- 
sions, a kind of covered por- 
tico, of the ancient Roman 
houses. 

A tropa bel l a t hnn a (kern Atro- 
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pot, the third faU.) The 
deadly nightshade. In Botany, 
the name of a genua of plants. 

Atrophy (mrpOm.) Defect of 
nourishment. In Nosology toon- 

sun^ption accompanied py ema- 
ciation and loss of strength. 

Atropim. In Chemistry, the 
active principle of the atropa 
belladonna. 

Attaco (ltal.) In Music, a 
kind of short subject, or point, 
not restricted to all the laws of 
regular fugue. 

Attenuants,. Id Pharmaeth 
this term is applied to such 
medicines as are supposed to 
possess the power of restoring 
the concreted parts of a fluid to 

. their former fluidity. 

A TTic* Something relating to 
Attica, or to the city of Athens. 

Attic story. In Architecture, 
a low story -evented over a gran- 
der order of architecture, to 
finish the upper part of a build- 
ing. 

Attributes. In Ancient My- 
thology, symbols that served to 
characterize gods and heroes ; 
as the thunder-bolt and eagle 
of Jupiter, the club and skin of 
Hercules, #c. s\c. 

A.U.C. Ann* urbu cendttai, in 
the year of the building of the 
city of Rome, 

Audit (Lat. he hears.) In Fi- 
nance, a final account. 

Auoitb (from **>*, spien* 
dow.) A crystallized igneous 
mineral, the pyroxene of Hatiy . 

Auk. In Ornithology, alca. 

Aula. In Law, a court. 

Aula rbqia. In Law, a king's 
court. 

Aulrtbs («**»«**.) In 4»fc- 
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Aulio {auUcm, LaU) la Lorn, 
belonging to the court. 

Aulic Council. In Diplo- 
macy, an appellation formerly 
given to certain officers of the 
Emperor of Germany .who com- 
posed a superior court of 
council. 

Aura nth cortbx. In Phot* 
macy, orange peel. 

Aureola. In Painting, tBe 
arown of glory given to 
saints and martyrs is thus 
named. 

Aubblia, (or ehrysatis.) In 
Entomology, the third pupa 
or dormant state of an insect, 
while the maggot w involved 
in a web of its own spinning. 
2, It was « thus named by the 
Romans because of its golden 
colour. 8ee Chrysalis. 

Auriohalcum. See Qriehal- 
cum. 

Auriolb. In A n a tomy , two ap- 
pendages of the heart; being 
two muscular cap*, covering 
the two ventricles thereof. 

Auriplamma. In French His- 
tory, the flag or standard of 
St. Denis. 

Aubioa, the Waggoner. In 
Astronomy, a constellation of 
the northern hemisphere. 

Aurochs. In Zoology, Ac ., an 
extinct species of ox, some- 
times discovered in a fossil 



Aurora. In M e t e or ology, the 
morning twilight, which begins 
to appear when the sun is with- 
in sixteen degrees of the ho- 
rizon, 

Aurora australis^ The 
southern lights, or streamers. 

Aurora borbalis. The nor* 
them light*, or streamers. 
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AtiftUM. In old Chemistry, gold, 
Aurum fulminans. In Che- 
mistry, fulminating gold 

AURUM POT A BILE, potable 

gold. In Pharmacy, a liquid 
preparation of gold, formerly 
used as a medicine, but now 
obsolete. 

Aurung. An East Indian word, 
denoting a place where goods 
are manufactured. 

AusPEx(Lat.) In Roman Anti- 
quity, the same as augurs. 

Auster. The south wind. 

Austral (from auster.) South- 
ern. 

Australasia (or Southern 
Asia.) In* Modern Geography, 
the fifth great division of the 
globe, comprehending New 
Holland, New Guinea, New 
Zealand, New Britain, New Ca- 
ledonia, and New Ireland, to- 
gether with a multitude of 
smaller surrounding islands. 

Australi8 (Lat.) In Geogra- 
phy, southern. 

Australis piscis, the South- 
ern Fish. In Astronomy, a con- 
stellation of the southern he- 
misphere. 

Autochthones, (or indigents.) 
In Antiquity, the original inha- 
bitants of a country. 

Autobiography (self biogra- 
phy.) The memoirs of a man 
written by himself. 

Automaton (from «v«p«]f».) 
In Mechanics, a machine that 
has the power of motion within 
itself. 

Autocrator (from ufa, and 
xyfyi, power.) In Government, 
a person vested with absolute 
independent power. 

Autograph (««#*, and yf*f*».) 
in Law, the very haad-wrif ' 
$2 
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of a person : used in opposition 
to copy. 

Automalite. In Mineraloay, 
a combination of oxide of zinc 
with alumina. 2. It is met with 
in octohedral crystals, of an 
iron-grey colour. 

Auxillary verbs. In Gram- 
mar, are such as are prefixed 
to others, to help to form and 
to conjugate them, as to have , 
and to be, in English, eHre and 
avoir, in French, &c. 

Auxilium. In Law, aid. 

Avalanches (French.) A name 
given to the enormous masses 
of snow that sometimes fetch 
way and roll down the moun- 
tains of Savoy and Switzerland. 
2. It differs from eboulement, 
which consists of amass of ice 

Avanturine. In Mineralogy, 
an opaque variety of quartz, of 
a reddish-brown colour, con- 
taining mica spangles. 2. It is 
thus named from its accidental 
resemblance to an artificial salt 
of the same name. 

A vel lana. In Botany, the ha- 
zel-nut. 

Ave Maria. In the Roman 
Church, a prayer, or form of 
devotion. 2. It is the begin- 
ning of the Angel Gabriel's sa- 
lutation to the Virgin Mary. 

Avena, the Oat Grass. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Aves. In Natural History, Birds, 
oviparous animals, without 
mamma; ; the second Linnsean 
class. 

Avicenna tomentosa. In Bo- 
tany, the eastern cashew-nut, 
or Malacca bean. 

Avicula Margaitripera, 
the pearl-bearing bird shell. 
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In Conchology, a species of sea- 
shell which yields the finest 
pearls. 

A VINCULO MATRIMONII- From 

the bond of matrimony. In 
Law, a divorce which absolute- 
ly dissolves marriage* making 
it void from the beginning. 

Avoir du pois (from avoir, or 
averia, goods and chattels.) - In 
Commerce, a kind of weight of 
sixteen ounces to the pound, 
by which all heavy goods have 
long been weighed, and con- 
taining about 7000 grains troy. 

Axestone. In Mineralogy, a 
species of Jade, worked by the 
natives of New Zealand into 
hatchets, &c, but it is found in 
many other countries. 

Axilla. In Anatomy, the arm- 
pit. 

Axinite. A Mineral of the gem 
order, named also violet and 
glassy shorl. 

Axiom (axioma.) In Mathema- 
tics, a proposition, the truth of 
which is evident at first sight. 
2. The word *&?& literally sig- 
nifies dignity. 

Axis (in the plural, axes.) In 
Crystallography, the axis is an 
imaginary line passing through 
the solid, and through its oppo- 
site solid angles. 

Axis (Lat.) In Mechanics, &c. 
the line real or imaginary that 
passes through any thing, on 
which it may revolve. 
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Axletree (from axis.) In Me 
chanics, the pin that passes 
through the middle of the 
wheel on which its circumvo- 
lutions are performed. 

Axungia. In Pharmacy, fat 
of any kind ; hog's lard. 

Azalea. In Botany, the Ame- 
rican upright honeysuckle. 

Azimuth, (from the Arabic.) In 
Astronomy, the azimuth of the 
sun or of a star is an arch be- 
tween the meridian of the place 
and any given vertical line. 

Azimuth, {magnetic.) In Astro- 
nomy and Navigation, is an 
arch of the horizon contained 
between the sun's azimuth cir- 
cle, and the magnetic meridian. 

Azimuth Compass. In Navi- 
gation, an instrument used at 
sea, for finding the sun's mag- 
netic azimuth. 

Azote (from a. prw., and %nn, 
life.) In Chemistry, an import- 
ant elementary principle, which 
constitutes 4-5ths by bulk of 
the atmospheric air, or 76.5 by 
weight. 2. The name is de- 
rived from its property of ex- 
tinguishing respiration, vegeta- 
tion, and combustion. 3. It 
converts delicate vegetable 
blues to green, and is the only 
incombustible known. 4. It is 
also named Nitrogen, which 
see. 

Azure. In, Painting, a light 
blue, or sky-coloured blue. 
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BABOO, In the East Indie*, a 
Hindoo title of respect. 

Babool T&BB of the East In- 
dies. In Botany, the mimosa, 
or acacia Aiabica. 

B a boom {c om m o n.) la Zoology, 
the ataftia sphinx. 

Babylonish ciuucfii. Na- 
med also the arrow-shaped 
character* 

Babyroussa. In Zoology, the 
Indian pig, or potcus lndicus, 
or sns babytoussa. 

Bacca (Lat.) a berry. In Bo- 
tany, it denotes such fruits as 
consist of a pericarpium mil 
of juice and seeds, without any 
valves, 

Baoalariu*. An ecclesiasti- 
cal apparitor, or verger, who 
carries a staff (bacillus) of of- 
fice. 

Bacchjb. In Antiquity, the 
priestesses of Bacchus, who ce- 
lebrated the Orgia, or myste- 
ries of that god. 

Bacchanalia (named also 
Orgia nud Dummia.) In Anti- 
quity, religious feasts in honour 
of Bacchus, and celebrated 
every third year. 

Bacciferoub. In Botany, de- 
notes berry-bearing plants. 

Bachelor (bacccdaureus, Lat., 
bat chevalier, French.) A man 
unmarried. 2. A man who takes 
his first degrees at the univer- 
sities, and is become A.B., ar- 
tium baccalaureut, or bachelor 
of arts. 3. A knight of the 
lowest order. 

Badger, or Brock. In Zoo- 
logy, the ursus meles. 

Bagnette. In Architecture, a 
84 



little round moulding, some* 
times carved and enriched with 
foliages, pearls, &c 

Bagnio. In Architecture, ao. 
Italian word signifying a hath. 

Bajurt, an East Indian grain. 
In Botany, Hokus spicatns, 
and panicum apicatnm. 

Baljbna In Zoology, the 
whale. 

Baljena mysticetis. The 
large whalebone, or Greenland 
whale. 

Baljxna vhtsjsi.cs. The fin 
whale. 

Balancing. In Navigation, 
signifies, contracting a sail to 
a narrower compass, by rolling 
up and making fast a portion 
at the peak or upper courses. 

Baianub, of acorn smell. In 
Conchology, an order of shells 
of the acorn class. 

B a lass ruby. In Mineralogy, 
a name given by lapidaries to a 
particular ruby, said to origi- 
nate from the word Baloxman, 
the Persian name for Pegu. 

Balcony. In Architecture, a 
kind of open gallery, without 
the walls of a building. 

Baleen. In Commerce, the 
name of the substance impro- 
perly termed whalebone. 

Balistbs, the File fish. In 
Ichthyology, the name of a ge- 
nus of fishes. 

Ballista (from (htXkuv, to 
throw.) In Antiquity, a mili- 
tary engine used by the ancients 
to throw stones,> darts, and ja- 
velins. 

Balloon. In Architecture, a 
round ball, or globe, placed on 
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<&> top ef m pillar by way of 
acrotsr, or crowning. 
Bauota, Horehound. In B+- 
toy, the Dame of a genus of 
PW*. 

BAiLusTEa. In ^rcftetsnfMfv, 
a nnall kind of pillar used for 
taJostiadee. 

Baicstbadb. In ^AWec****, 
• ww, or aeries of balusters, 
joined by a rail, serving at a 
re* to lean over, or at a fence 
^ bekcniea, altars, ataircaaaa, 
&c. 

Balm. In Botany, melissa. 
Balm of Gilbad. In Pharmacy, 
aiesinoue substance, exuding 
town plants in Arabia, of the 
genes Amyris. 9. The first 
polity U named the Bottom 6f 
Mtcca. 3. It is a powerful rai- 
tterary, and is also used by fe- 
males in the east as a cosmetic. 
Balmbuh. in Roman Antiquity, 
a bath. 

Balsa* (fimX,*p«.) In Che- 
•*•#*»% this term is now con- 
fined to such resinous substan- 
ce* as contain benzoic acid. 
Bamboo. In Botany, the Bran- 
do bambos. 

Banana. A plantain 4a thus 
■amed in the East Indies, See 
Afuio. 

Bandicoot mat. In Zoology, 
ta mas Maiabaricus. 
Ba*mt»i (ltal.) An assem- 
blage of outlaws. 
Ban*. An intoxicating; drug, 
prepared in India from the 
flowers and juice of the hemp 
plant,to which opium is some- 
tiaajs added. 

Banksia. In Botany, one of 
the most magnificent and pe- 
culiar genera of New Holland 
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Bannbrbt (from hanmtr.) la 
Heraldry, a knight made in the 
field. 

Banqubttb* la Fert&oation, 
a small bank two or three feat 
high, at the foot of the pacapet. 
Banyan* In the East Indies, a 
Hindoo merchant, or shop- 
keeper. 

Banyan tb*e of the East In- 
dies. In Botany, the nous in- 
die*. 

Baota (an East Indian milieu) 
In Botany, the peaicwm frw 
mentaeeum. 

Babtima, trad Indie* In 
Botany, the name of a genes of 
plants. 
Babbacan (French.) In Far- 
ttfeation, a redoubt placed be- 
fore the wails of a town. 2. An 
opening in the walls through 
which the guns are levelled. 
Barbel. In Ichthyology, a spe- 
cies of cyprinus. 

Babbiton. 1b Ancient Mum, 
the name of a stringed iastrn 
ment, sometimes confounded 
with the lyre. 

Babcalao (Spanish, kaoalkao, 
Portuguese.) la Cawt*w*e*,tbe 
Basques name for codfish. 

Barilla. The barilla of Com- 
mere; is carbonate of eeda in 
an impure state. la Botany, 
the name of the plant that pro- 
duces the substance abore-menr 
tioned. 

Barivm (from fi*(tK 9 heavy .) In 
Chemistry, the metallic base of 
barytes. 

Baritono. In Mutie, a yoicO 
of low pitch, between a tenot 
and base. 

Bablby. In Botany* hordeum. 

B arombtbb (from Apr* awtoAfc 
wiptrpsmmturo.) InPmu- 
3* 
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matics, a machine for measur- 
ing the weight of the atmo- 
sphere, and the variations in it, 
in order chiefly to determine 
the changes of the weather. 

Baron (from baro, Lat.) In 
Heraldry, & degree of nobility, 
next to a viscount. 

Baronet. In Heraldry, the 
lowest degree of honour that is 
hereditary. 

Baroselenitb. In Mineralo- 
gy, a crystallized sulphate of 
barytes, thus named from its 
great specific gravity, and oc- 
casional resemblance to sele- 
nite. 

Barr. In Commerce, a Portu- 
guese measure of length, some- 
what less than a yard, used as 
a standard of value on the west 
coast of Africa. 

Barratry. In Law,f6u\ prac- 
tice. 

Barrister. In Law, a person 
qualified to plead the causes of 
clients at the bar in the courts 

" of justice. 

Barrow (Saxon.) In British 
Antiquity, a mound of earth, 
raised as a sepulchral monu- 
ment over the bodies of de- 
ceased heroes. 

Bars. In Music, these are strokes 
drawn perpendicularly across 
the lines of a piece of music, 
used to regulate the beating, or 
measure, of musical time. 

Barytonum (from (b^uf, grave, 
and rem, accent.') In Greek 
Grammar, denotes a verb hav- 
ing a grave accent. 

Barytes (from j3o£w.) A heavy 
Mineral substance found in 
copper mines, and formerly 
named ponderous spar. 

Basalt. In Geology and Mi- 
36 , 
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neralogy, a trap or overlying 
rock, stratified in columns. 2. It 
consists of silex, alumina, oxide 
of iron, lime, magnesia, and 
soda, but the proportion of 
these ingredients varies greatly 
in different specimens. 3. The 
origin of the term is doubtful, 
and its application still very ill 
defined. The word basalt oc 
curs in Pliny, with a descrip 
tion applicable to many sub 
stances named basalt at the 
present day. 

Base. In Chemistry -, this term 
is usually applied to alkalies, 
earths, and metals, in their re- 
lations to the acids and salts. 

Base. In Architecture, denotes 
an assemblage of mouldings, 
constituting the lower part of 
a column, of a pier, or of a pe- 
destal. 

Basement. In Modern Archi- 
tecture, that story of a house 
which is below the level of the 
street, and lighted from the 
area. 

Base-viol. In Music, the 
largest of the viols, and mount- 
ed with six strings. In Italy it 
is named viol da gamba, or the 
leg viol. 2.. The tenor viol is 
named viol da braccia, and the 
smallest the treble viol. 

B as ileus (jScriXu*.) In Anti- 
quity, a title assumed by the 
emperors of Constantinople, 
exclusive of all other, princes, . 
to whom they only gave the 
title of Rex. 

Basilic, or basilica. In Ec- 
clesiastical History ,a term used 
for a church. 2. In Architec- 
ture, it means any royal house 
or palace, from Basileus. 

Basilisc. In Zoology, a spe* 
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ties of iixard, perfectly harm- 
less. 

Basilicum, or basilicon. In 
Pharmacy, an ointment thus 
named, from its having the 
common basil herb in its com- 
position. 2. It is also named 
flays unguent urn resin ee. 

Basset. In Geology and Mme- 
mlogy, the basset, or outcrop, 
means the emergence at the 
surface of the different mineral 
strata from beneath each other. 

Bass. The lowest but most 
important of the four parts of 
Musk, as it is from the bass 
that the harmony is deter- 
mined. 

Babsrelief, or Basso-relievo, 
A species of low Sculpture, the 
figures of which do not stand 
out from the ground in their 
full proportion. 2. In Sculp- 
tore, this term denotes that the 
work is raised from its ground, 
as is seen in medals, the fron- 
tispieces of buildings, and in 
the ornaments of friezes. 

Basbia butyracea. In Bo- 
tany, the East Indian butter- 
tree. 

Basso relievo. See Bass Re- 
lief. 

Bassoon, (from has son, French, 
lout sound.) In Music, a kind 
of instrument opposed to the 
hautbois, to which it is the na- 
tural base. 

Bassorine. In Pharmacy, a 
gummy substance imported 
from Bassora, whence its name. 

Bastion. In Fortification, a 
projecting mass of earth, 
usually faced with sods, stand- 
ing out from a rampart. 

Bat. In Zoology, vespertilio. 

Batatas. In Botany, a name 
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given to the potato plant of 
Peru, where it is indigenous. 

Bath (balneum, Lat.) In CAt- 
mistry, a vessel filled with 
water, sand, or other matter, in 
which another is placed, when 
it requires a gentler and 
steadier heat than the naked 
fire. 

Batta. In the East Indies, a 
word signifying deficiency, dis- 
count ; allowance to troops in 
the field. 

Battlements. In Architec- 
ture, these are indentures or 
notches in the top of a wall, 
or parapet, in the form of em- 
brasures. 

Batrachian order. In JVo- 
tural History, the frog kind. 

Battuta (Italian.) In Music, 
a bar, or those portions of a 
musical composition, when the 
time is beaten, or marked, with 
the hand or foot. 

Bay-salt. Salt made by the 
evaporation of sea-water in 
shallow pits or ponds. 

Bay-tree. In Botany, a spe- 
cies of laurus. 

Bay-window. In Architecture; 
a window jutting outwards. 

Bazaar. In the East Indies, 
a word signifying daily mar- 
kets. 

B.D. Baccalawreus Divini talis, 
bachelor of divinity. 

Bdellium. In Pharmacy, a 
gum-resin of Arabia, very like 
impure myrrh. 

Beak of a ship. In Anti- 
quity, the rostrum of the La- 
tins, and embolon (i/u£«A») of 
the Greeks. 

Bean (common.) In Botany, 
the vioia faba. 

Bear, (or big,) hordeum tetra- 
3T 
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ttichon. In Botany, a species 
of barley, having four rows in 
the ear. 

Bearing, hi Navigation, the 
situation of one place from 
another, with regard to the 
points of the compass ; or the 
arc of the horizon, that lies be- 
tween the meridian of a place, 
and a line passing from that 
place to another; or the angle 
which a line drawn through 
the two places makes with the 
meridian of each. 

Bearings. In Heraldry, a 

• term used to denote the figures 
on a coat of arms. 2. A coat 
of arms in general. 

Beast, in Natural History, 
an animal distinguished from 
birds, insects, fishes, and man. 

Beating. In Navigation, the 
operation of making a progress 
at sea against the direction of 
the wind. 

Beater. In Zoology, the cas- 
tor fiber. 

Beccabunga, or brook-lime. 
In Botany, the name of a spe- 
cies of veronica. 

Bbccapicco (Spanish.) The 
fig*picker, a bird like a night- 
ingale. In Ornithology, the mo- 
tacilla flcedula. 

Beds. In Geology, see strati- 
fied. 

Bee. In Entomology, apis. 

Beb-batbr. In 'Ornithology, 
merops. 

Beech-tree. In Botany, ragus. 

Bbbch*m ast. In Botany, the 
fruit of the beech-tree. 

Bebt. In Botany > beta. 

Beetle. In Entomology, scara- 
b»us. 

Bega, In Bengal, a land mea- 
sure equal to about the third 
38 
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port of an acre, but varying in' 
different provinces. 

Begum. In the East Indies, a 
lady, princess, or woman of 
high rank. 

Bel, or B eel-tree, of the East 
Indies. In Botany, the eegle 
marmelos. 

Belemnites (from jSiXi^w, a 
dart.) In Geology and Con- 
ehology, a genus of univalve 
stony shells, straight, conical, 
pointed, and solid at the top, 
fc.They are divided into cham- 
bers, and pierced by a siphun- 
culus. 

Bell-flower. In Botany, the 
campanula. 

Belladonna. In Botany, a 
name given by the Italians to 
the deadly night-shade ; a cos- 
metic, causing a pale colour 
being procured from it. 

Belles Lbttres. Polite Li- 
terature; but we have no clear 
explication of what arts and 
sciences are comprehended un- 
der this title. Some, such as 
poetry, oratory, history, phi- 
lology, 9fc, are universally ad- 
mitted ; but it is more difficult 
to say what are excluded. 

Bellis perennis. In Botany 3 
the common daisy. 

Bell-metal. In metallurgy, 
an alloy of copper and tin. 

Bbllua. In Zoology, a name 
given by Linnaeus to the sixth 
order of animals, having ob- 
tuse truncated fore teeth in 
both jaws, and hoofed feet & 
2. The genera are the horse, 
the hippopotamus, tapir, and 
hog. 

Beluga. In Ichthyotoay, the del- 
phinus albicans of the Wolga. 
which yields the caviare. It is 
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retnedmble for the whiteness 
of its skin. 
Bblvbbsrb (a fine vteto.) In 
Italian Architecture, signifies 
* pavilion on the top of a 
buildings or on an eminence in 
a garden, erected foi the en- 
joyment of a prospect. 

Bbncmer*. In the Inns «/ 
CemH, the senior members of 
the house, hating; the govern- 
ment and direction thereof. 

Bbmdiho. In Navigation* sig- 
nifies iff^iiy fast ropes>cables, 
sails, %c, to the yards, e 
cbors, 8fc. 

Bknds. In Ship Building, these 
are the same with the wales, 
which are the outermost timbers 
of a ship, on which the m 
set their feet in climbing up, 

Benefices. In Church Govern- 
ment, a church endowed with 
a revenue for the performance 
of divine service* S. The re- 
venue itself when assigned to 
an eostesiastic. 8* All church 
preferments, except bishop- 
ricks, are catted benefices. 

Benjamin. In Pharmacy, 8fc 
the same ai benzoin, which see. 

BENTOftA«8.1n Botany, a.%roBt\*. 

Benzoates. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystallixable 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with benmric 
acid. 

3. Compounds, (or salts,) formed 
by the combination of benuoic 
acid, with alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides. 

Bbmboiq acid. In Chemistry, 
an acid procured from ben- 
zoin, and similar substances. 

Bskbbrris, The oorterry. In 
Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 
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Bbbbnicb's hair (com* Be- 
renices.) In Astronomy, a mo- 
dern constellation of the north- 
ern hemisphere, between the 
Lion's Tail and Bootes. 

Bbroamottb. In Botany, a 
species of citron, originally 
produced by grafting a citron 
on the stock of a bergamotte 
pear-tree. 

Bergamotte. In Chemistry, 
4jrc, a volatile oil procured 
from the rind of oranges and 
of the bergamotte citron, 

Bbehb. In Fortification, a 
small space of ground, four or 
five feet wide, left without the 
ramparts, between its foot and 
the side of the moat. 

BERNACLE-ooosB.'In OrnUhole • 
yy, the anas erythropus, for- 
merly named the tree goose, 
being supposed to grow upon 
trees. 

Beryl. In Mineralogy, a gem 
of the sircon genus. 2. The 
beryl and Bmaragdus of the an- 
cients were similar to each 
other, if not the same sub- 
stance. 

Bbta, the beet* In Botany, 
the name of a genus of plants. 

Bbta. rubra. The red beet, t 

Bbtbl leap. In Botany, the 
East India name for a species 
of pepper) (the piper betel,) the 
leaf of which is there masti- 
cated along with the areca, or 
betel nut, and lime. 

Betel-nut-tree. In Botany, 
the areca catechu, a species of 
palm. 

Bbtty. In Mechanics, an in- 
strument to break open doors. 

Bet u la, the birch-tree. In 
Botany , the name of a genus of 
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Bevel. In Masonry and Join- 
ery, a kind of square, one leg 
of which is frequently crooked. 

Bevelling. In Ship Building, 
the art of hewing timber with 
a proper and regular curve, ac- 
cording to a mould. 

Bezoars. In Pharmacy, 8fc, 
these are concretions formed 
in the stomachs of some ani- 
mals. 

Bi. In Chemistry, this prefix 
implies, that the compound 
contains double the quantity of 
sulphur, sulphuric acid, 8{c. Sfc, 
existing in the respective sul- 
phurets, sulphates, 8fc, as bi- 
sulphuret, fti-sulphate, fyc. 

Bianca (Ital.) In Music, a 
note the same as a minim. 

Bibliographer (from /3/£x*, 
a book, and ypa$».) In Litera- 
ture, a transcriber. 2. A man 
skilled in literary history, and 
in the knowledge of books. 

Bibliography. The science 
of books. It originally denoted 
skill in the perusing and judg- 
ing of ancient manuscripts. 2. 
Bibliology would better ex- 
press its modern acceptation, 
which specially applies to 
those acquainted with books, 
their editions, style of printing, 
dates, #c. 

Bibliolites. In Mineralogy, 
fossil leaves. 

Bibliomania. A term of re- 
cent invention, meaning book- 
madness. 

Biblus. In Botany, an aquatic 
plant of Egypt ; called also pa- 
pyrus, from which the ancient 
Egyptians manufactured their 
paper. 

Bice, or bise. In Pointing, a 
pale blue colour, procured by 
40 



the reduction of smalt to a fine 
powder. 

Biceps. In Zoology, 8fc, two- 

• headed. 

Biche de Mar (insect of the 
sea, Portuguese.) In Natural 
History, the sea-slug, sea-ur- 
chin, or tripang. 2. It is a 
species of holothuria, and has 
the appearance of a large leech. 
3. It is fished on the north 
coast of New Holland, and is 
much prized by the Chinese. 

Bicornis. In Botany, the 
eighteenth natural order of 
Linnaeus, consisting of plants, 
whose pollen is discharged by 
two pores, tubes, or beaks, as 
erica, vaccinium, 8fc. 

Bidens. In Botany, water- 
hemp agrimony. 

Biennial. In Botany, 8fc, of 
the duration of two years. 

Biferjb. In Botany, plants 
that flower twice a year, or in 
spring and autumn. 

Bifid (bifidus.) In Botany, cut 
in two ; cloven. 

Biflorus. In Botany, two- 
flowered. 

Bifrons. In Sculpture, double 
fronted or faced, usually ap- 
plied to Janus. 

Bigeminatum. In Botany, 
twice-paired. 

Bight. In Navigation, signi- 
fies one round or roll of a 
cable or rope, when coiled up. 

Bignonia, the trumpet flower, 
or scarlet jasmin. In Botany, 
the name of a genus of plants. 

Bi lander. In Commerce, a 
small vessel used for the car- 
riage of goods. 

Bilbo (from Bilboa, in Spain.) 
A rapier, a sword. 

Bilboes. A sort of stocks. 
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Bilge, In Ship-buildmg, the 
- bottom of a ship's floor, which 
she rests on when aground. 
Biliary calculi, gall stones. 
Jn Surgery, hard substances 
/baud in the duct through 
which the bile passes into the 
intestinal canal. 

Bilinquous. In Zoology, hav- 
ing two tongues. 

Bill in equity. In Law, a 
kind of petition addressed to 
the Lord Chancellor, with 
which a chancery suit com- 
mences. 

Billion. In Arithmetic, a mil- 
lion of millions. 

Binary (from bmas, Lat.) In 
Arithmetic, two, double. 

Binary division, or bisec- 
tion. In Arithmetic, halves, 
quarters, eighths, sixteenths, 
#c; or 2, 4,8, 16, 82,^c. 
Binary arithmetic, is that 
species of arithmetic wherein 
only 1 and are employed ; 
thus I is one ; 10 is two, 1 1 is 
three, and so on. 

Binnacle. In Navigation, a 
wooden case or box, which 
contains the compasses, log- 
glasses, watch - glasses, and 
lights for the compasses. It 
was formerly named bittacle. 

Binocular (frombinus andocu- 
lus, Lat.) In Zoology, Sfc. hav- 
ing two eyes. 

Binoxalate op potash. In 
Chemistry, essential salt of le- 
mons ; salt of wood-sorrel. 

Biographer (from jSw, life, 
and y^oupu.) . In Literature, a 
writer of lives. 

Bipartite (from binus and 
partior, Lat.) In Zoology, hav- 
ing two corresponding parts. 

Biped (bipes, Lat.) In Zoo 
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logy, an animal having two 
feet. 

Bipennatbd. In Ornithology, 
having two wings. 

Bipennis (Lat.) In Roman 
Antiquity, a two-edged axe. 

Biquadrate. In Arithmetic, 
the fourth power, arising from 
the multiplication of the 
square by itself. 

Birch-tree. In Botany, be- 
tula. 

Birdlime. In Botany, a ve- 
getable principle. 2. It is also 
the name of a viscid substance 
found on the epidermis of the 
robin ia viscosa. 

Bird's-eye view. In perspec- 
tive, supposes the eye to be 
placed right above any sur- 
face, building, or fortification, 
as high in the air, looking 
down on the object, like a bird 
when it flies. 

Biremis (from bis and remus, 
an oar.) In Antiquity, a ves- 
sel having two ranks of oars. 

Bisection. In Geometry,*, term 
signifying the division of any 
quantity into two equal parts. 

Bishops. In Church Govern- 
ment, prelates holding baronies 
of the king, or of the pope, and 
exercising ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over a certain extent 
of territory, called their dio- 
cese. 

Bismillah (Arabic, signifying 
in the name of God.) A Ma- 
homedan form of invocation, 
placed at the beginning of their 
books and writings. 

Bismuth. In Mineralogy, a 
metallic substance of a reddish 
white colour, thus named by 
the German miners. 2. It is 
an ingredient in pewter. 
41 
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BrsoN. In Zootogy, * specie 

of Bos, or ox. 
Bissbxtilb (from bit and se»- 
tilis.) In Chronology, leap 
year. 

Bistre (French.) In Painting, 
a colour made of chimney 
wood soot, boiled and then 
diluted with water; but it is 
most conveniently procured by 
the destructive distillation of 
wood. 2. In the latter case it 
is a compound of carbon or 
charcoal and hydrogen, and 
analogous to bitumens. 
Bistort, or knot grass. In 

Botany, polygonum. 
BisTOtJKY. In Surgery, an in- 
strument used to make inci- 
sions. 
Bis tJLO a. In Zoology, animals, 
such as the ox, goat, sheep, 8ft. 
having the feet cloven into two 
parts. 
Bisulphate. la all chemical 
combinations, having the pre- 
fix bi, the dose of acid is double 
that in the neutral salt. 
Bitartrate of potash. In 
Pharmacy, crystals or cream 
of tartar, 9. In Chemistry > 
potash as a base having a 
double dose of tartaric acid. 
Bitter Apple. In Botany and 

Pharmacy, colocynthus. 
Bittern. In Chemistry, the 
water that remains after the 
crystallization of the common 
salt of sea-water is thus named. 
2. Its bitterness is occasioned 
by the sulphate of magnesia 
(Epsom salts) and muriate of 
magnesia it contains. 
Bittern. In Ornithology, a 
species of ardea, or crane. 
Bitumen. A generic name for 
several inflammable minora 
4* 
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substances of a -strong acrid «t 
aromatic smell; suck are Naph- 
tha, Petroleum, and Aspbaltem. 
Bi valves* In Natmrai History 
and Conchotomy, a class of 
moihitfca, having two shells 
joined together like die oyster. 
2 . They have no bead? are never 
found on the land, and appear 
to have both sexes incorpo- 
rated. 3 k They are also named 
mollusc* aeophai* (without 
heads.) 
Bixa. The Annoto. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants* 

B.L. Baccalaureus legum, ba- 
chelor of kwsv 

Blackberry bush. In Bo- 
tany, the rubus fruticosa. 
Blackbird, In Ornithology, 
the morula of turdus merula. 
Black cock, la Ornithology, 
the tatrao tetrix. 
Black GA*iB,,theA£a*/t*cockor 
WaM-cock. In Ornithology, 
the tetrao tetrix of Linnaeus. 3. 
The male is also named Uto- 
gallus minor. 

Black lead. In drawing, a 
mineral substance used for 
making pencils, named also 
plumbago and graphite. 
Blackthorn, or sloe. In Bo- 
tany, the prunus sylvestriih. 
Blanching. In Gardening, the 
art of rendering the leaves and 
stems of endive, celery, <$*<?., 
white, tender, and esculent. 
Blatta. The Cockroach. In 
Entomology > a genus of hyme- 
nopterous insects. 
Blazon (from Blasonner, 
French.) In Heraldry, the art 
of drawing or explaining coats 
of arms. 
Bleaching liquid. In Che- 
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mittry, me exyartirmte, or 
chloride of lime. 8. Aqueous 
eblorise is obtained by adding- 
sulphuric acid to a solution of 
chJorids of lime. 
Bleak. In /oiftyofem/, the cy- 
prinos slburnus. 

Blbndb (from Bbnden, Ger- 
man, to daaale.) In Minera- 
logy, a native, dark-coloured 
wlpkviet of line, named black 
jack by the miners. 

Blbhwius. In feihyology, the 
blenay,Bleiinius pentedactylu*, 
The five-fingered bienay. 

Bmoht. In Botany, &c ., a dis- 
ease of corn, caused by a 
black fungus which derives its 
nourishment from thesubsiance 
of the com. 

Biooostonb. A mineral con- 
sisting of chalcedony, green 
earth, and wed jasper. 2. Its 
colour is a deep dark green with 
small specks of a blood-red 
appearance. 

Blookbhv (from btoom, a 
rough iron bar.) In Metallurgy, 
a species of furnace for melting 
iron. 

Blowmi»b. In Chemistry, an 
instrument contrived to pro- 
duce intense heat, by urging a 
stream of air, oxygen-gas, &c, 
through a small aperture on the 
flame of a lamp, candle, &c>, 
horizontally on the substance 
to be analysed. 

Blue flUor. In Mineralogy, 
a filiate of lime, named by the 
Derbyshire miners blue John. 

B.M. Baccalaureus Medicines, 
bachelor of medicine. 

Boa. In Natural Hittorfy a 
genus of large serpents. 

Boa eoNSTarcTOR. The largest 
species of variegated serpents, 
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inhabi*agthe woodsand marin- 
es of India. 

Boa scytale. The spotted boa. 

BofwaoN Orb. In Mineralogy, 
hydrate of iron deposited by 
water, which has passed 
through rocks containing iron. 

Bohba. In Cn*M*«rc#, denotes 
black teas, and comprehends 
Souchong, Campo, Pekoe, Con- 
go, and common Bohea tea. 

Bolb. A mineral substance 
not regularly crystallised. 9. 
When immersed in water it 
breaks to pieces with an au- 
dible noise. 

Bolbtatbb. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystalUsable 
salts formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with MBn 
acid. 

2. Compounds (or salts) formed 
by the combination of boietic 
acM with alkalis, earths, and 
metallic oxides, 

Boletic acid. In Chemistry, 
an acid procured from the 
boletus, a species of mush- 
room. 

Boletus (0«a«7»k> from its glo- 
bular form.) In Botany, a ge- 
nus of mushrooms of the class 
cryptogamia, and order fungi. 

Bolbtus IGNIARIU8. In Bo- 
tany, a mushroom found on 
the trunks of trees. 2. In 
Germany, it is named spunk, 
and is there used as tinder. 

BOLOONIAN STONB. In Mme* 

ralogy, a sulphate of barytes, 
or ponderous spar, famous for 
its phosphorescence after being 
heated. 2. By ignition a pyro- 
phorusis obtained from this 
substance. 

Boltsmut or bowsprit In 
Navigatim, a mast projecting 
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forward at the head of a 
ship, not standing upright but 
aslope. 

Bolus (fa\os.) In Pharmacy, a 
medicine made up in a soft 
mass larger than pills. 

Bomb. In Gunnery, a hollow 
iron ball filled with powder and 
furnished with a vent, for a 
fusee or wooden tube, filled 
with combustible matter, to be 
discharged from a mortar. 

Bomb ax. In Botany, a name 
given to the common cotton 
tree, by an Arabian physician. 

Bombesin (French.) In Com- 
merce, a slight silken stuff. 

Bombylius. In Entomology, 
the buzzfly. 

Bombyx. In Entomology, a 
genus of lepidopterous insects. 
2. It is also a name given to the 
silk-worm. 

Bona fide. In Law, when a 
person performs any action 
which he believes at the time 
to be just and lawful, — he is 
said to have acted bona fide, 
with good faith. 

Bona peritura. In Law, pe- 
rishable goods. 

Bonassus. In Zoology, one of 
the synonymes of the wild ox. 

Bon chretien. In Horticul- 
ture, a species of pear. 

Bonetoe. In Ichthyology, the 
scomber pilamis, a species of 
mackerel. 

BONPLANDIA TRIFOLIATA. In 

Botany, the Angustura bark- 
tree. 

Booby. In Ornithology, the 
pelicanus sala. 

Boom (from boom, a tree, 

Dutch.) In Navigation, a long 

pole or spar used to extend or 

stretch out a sail. In fortifica- 
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tion, a bar of wood placed 
across a harbour. 

Bootes. In Astronomy, a con- 
stellation of the northern he- 
misphere. The origin of the 
name is uncertain. 

Boracite. A magnesian mt- 
neral, a borate of magnesia. 

Boramez. In Botany, the ve- 
getable lamb, generally known 
by the name of the agnus $cy- 
thicus. 

Borassus flabelliformis. 
In Botany, the Palmyra tree. 

Borates. In Chemistry, a name 
given to crystallizable salts; 
formed by the combination of 
any base with boracic acid. 

2. Compounds (or salts,) formed 
by the combination of boracic 
acid with alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides. 

Borax (said to be of Arabic 
derivation.) In Mineralogy, 
borate of soda; consisting of 
about 69 parts boracic acid 
combined with 81 parts of 
soda = 100. See Tincal. 

Bore. In Hydrography a term 
used to denote a sudden and 
abrupt influx of the tide into a 
river, or narrow strait. 

Boreas (Lat.) The north wind. 

Boron. In Chemistry, the base 
of borax. 

Borough English. In Law, 
a custom prevailing in certain 
ancient boroughs, that the 
youngest sons shall inherit the 
estate, in preference to all his 
elder brothers. 

Boroughs. In Law, a term 
which used to denote a corpo- 
rate town, but now commonly 
applied to a town possessing 
the privilege of sending repre- 
sentatives to parliament. 
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Bob, the or. Jo Zoology, a ge- 
nus of animals, of the Mamma- 
lia class, and order Pecora. 
Bos bub alus. The buffalo. 
Bos GRuifNiBiis. The yak, or 
Tartarian ball. 

Bos moschatus. The mask 
ox. 

Bos taurus. The common ox. 
Botany (from /W*>n, an herb.) 
The science of plants. 2. That 
bnmch of natural history which 
relates to plants and the vege- 
table kingdom. 

Botargo. In Cookery, a sort 
of sausage made of the melt 
and roes of the mullet fish, 
found on the coasts of the Me- 
diterranean. 

Botrychium (from j3#lpiv, a 
bench of grapes.) Moonwort. 
In Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

Botryoidal. In Mineralogy, 
Ac, resembling a bunch of 
grapes. 

Botryolites (from fityut, and 
A***, a stone.) A Mineral, thus 
named from its appearance. 2. 
It is a borosilicate of lime. 

Bottomry. In Law and Com- 
merce, the act of pledging the 
ship's keel and bottom (pars 
pro toto) as a security for the 
repayment of a sum of money, 
the borrower being besides per- 
sonally responsible for the ful- 
filment of the contract. See 
Respondentia. 

Botts. In Farriery, horse- 
worms, a peculiar kind of grub 
found in the stomach of the 
horse. 

Boudoir (French.) In Archi- 
tecture, a small apartment, or 
cabinet, tastefully arranged for 

, private retirement. 
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Bougie. In Surgery, nn instru- 
ment employed for the cure of 
strictures in the urethra. 

Boulder stones. In Geology, 
&c, rolled blocks of stone, 
rounded by the action of water. 
9. Large insulated masses of 
rolled stones. 

Bournonitb. A mineral named 
also Endellion. 

Bouts rime's (French.) In 
Poetry, the last words or rhymes 
of a number of verses, given to 
be filled up. 

Bouttant. In Architecture, *n 
arc bouttant is an arch, or but- 
tress, serving to sustain a vault, 
and which is itself sustained by 
some strong wall or massive 
pile. 

Bovby coal. In Mineralogy, 
bituminixed wood, or Lignite, 
which see. 

Bower. In Navigation, two 
anchors thus named from their 
being carried at the bow. 

Bowerie. In the East Indies, 
a well descended by steps. 

Bowline. In Navigation, a 
rope fastened near the middle 
of the leech, or perpendicular 
edge of the principal square 
sails, and leading forwards to- 
wards the bows ; hence its name. 

Boxhaulino. In Navigation, 
denotes a particular method of 
veering a ship. 

Brace. In Navigation, a rope 
fixed at each extremity of all 
the yards of a ship, except the 
mizen-yard, for the purpose of 
bringing the yard into a proper 
position. 

Brachiopoda, (from fyw*, 

an arm, and ms, afoot.) In 

Natural History, a family of 

mollusca, inhabiting bivalve 
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^shells, adhering to marine 
bodies. 
Brachium (Lat.) In Anatomy, 
the am. 
Bracts*. In Botany, the flo- 
iml leave*, or the leaf-like or- 
gans that accompany the flower. 
Brachygraphy (from /%«£(*, 
and wf*.) The art, or prac- 
tice or writing in a short com- 
pass. 
Bracket. In Joinery, a piece 
of wood toted against a wall to 
support a figure, lamp, clock, 
Ac. 
Baanvpug. In Zoology, the 
sloth. 

Brahmin, in the East Indies, 
the tost, of sacerdotal caste, 
among the Hindoos. 
Brails. In Navigation, a ge- 
neral name given to all ropes 
which are employed to haul up 
the skirts, &c, of the great 
sails. 
Brain. In Anatomy, this con- 
sists of an upper part denomi- 
nated the cerebrum, or brain 
proper, weighing from 85 to 45 
ounces, and a lower, named 
the cerebellum, weighing from 
five to eight ounces avoirdu- 
pois. 
Branchia. In Ichthyology, the 
lungs, or gills, of fishes. 
Brancriostbgous. In Ichthy- 
ology, fishes whose gills have 
bony rays. 

Brandishing. In Metallurgy, 
a term applied to the sudden 
brightening with a flash of 
melted silver. 

Brass, In Metallurgy, a mixed 

metal, an alloy of copper and 

zinc. 

Brassica. In Botany, a genus 

of plants, comprehending cab- 
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bftge, canHflewer, broccoli, 
ftc. 
Brassica rubra. In BoUme, 
the red cabbage, an infusion of 
which is used in chemistry as 
a test for acids and alkalies. 
Brassica olrracxa. Com- 
mon cabbage. 
Brassica botry-ws. Cauli- 
flower. 
Bravora (Italian.) Is Votd 
Music, a term descriptive of a 
particular style. 
Brazil-wood. In Comment, 
the wood of the Cstsalpiift* 
crista, which yields a red dye. 
Bread fruit tree of the Pa- 
cific. In Botany, the eito- 
carpus incisa. 
Brbak water. In Architecture, 
a rampart of stone, or other 
matter, placed in the water be- 
fore a harbour, to break the 
force of the waves from left- 
ward. 
Bream. In Ichthyology, the cy- 
prinns brama. 
Breccia (Ital.) In Mineralogy, 
&c, a term denoting a reek 
consisting of angular fragments 
of stone conglutmated. 2. Bro- 
ken fragments of stone or bone, 
reunited into a solid mass by a 
stony cement. 3. This rock 
is also named conglomerate. 
Brrhons. In Law, the provin- 
cial judges among the ancient 
Irish, who administered justice 
according to the maxims of the 
leges brehonicse, some frag- 
ments of which are still extant. 
Bret. In Ichthyology, a name 
given in Lincolnshire to the 
common turbot. 
Breve. In MuMc, a note, or 
character of time, formed square 
without any tail, an equiva- 
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tort totwo measures, or semi* 
breves. 

Brevet. 2d to ifrmy, b bre- 
vet officer is one whose sank is 
above hit pay. A brevet- 
major (hr example) se r i es only 
as a captain, and as such re- 
wiveipay. 

Brrvurt. Hie took contain 
in? the daily service of the 
Ckmk of Koine. 8. ll is com- 
posed of matins, lands, first, 
"*»» aid ninth vespers, and 
to* post commtraio. 3. The 
Greeki have a different brevi- 

Brick cut. fa Mineralem/,* 
»*chaiical miitaie of sand and 
•Joanna, generally coloured by 
oxidtend earbenate of iron. *. 
The best proportions for bricks 
**sifex86, alumina 14*100 
parts, which are nearly the pro- 
portions of the London brick- 
clay. 

Brief (Dutch.) In lots, an 
abridgment of the client's case 
vita the proofs, and answers 
*> contemplated objections, for 
the instruction of counsel. 
Brigade. 1b Tactic*, a divi- 
sion of forces consisting of se- 
veral regiments serving toge- 
ther; a considerable body of 
men. 

Brinjals, an East Indian plant 
and name. In Botany, the 
solanum longum, and solan um 
Melongena. 

Brie a. In Botany, quaking 
gmss. 
Brize. In Entomology, the gad- 

Broccoli. In Horticulture, a 
species of cabbage. 
Baocn. In Zoology, a badger. 
Broma. (from £p*r»*, to eat.) 
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in Af«««sm#, masticated food of 
any kind, not liquid. 

Brohella. m Botany, the sys- 
tematic name for the pine- 
apple plant. 

Bromrlia. ananas. The com- 
mon pine-apple of the East 
and Wast lndiea. 

BaoMCHocBLB (fls»yy«, *** 
windpipe, and *aM, a tumour.) 
In Surgery, a goitre, or swell* 
ing of the glands of the throat. 

BnoNCHOTOHT (%*%«, and 
npnw, to cut.) In Surgery, the 
operation which opens the 
windpipe by incision, to pro- 
vent suffocation. 

Brow t bum. In Antiquity, that 
part of the theatre underneath 
its floor, where brazen vessels 
were kept to imitate thunder. 

BaoNTMs. In Mineralogy, a 
kind of figured atones, named 
also thunderttones. 

Bronze (from Bronsso, Ital.) la 
Metallurgy, a mixed metal, 
consisting of copper united 
with tin. 

Broom. In Botany, genista. 

Broom (Spanish.) In Botany, 
spartium. 

Brucia, or Brucine. in Che- 
mUtory, a new vegetable alkali, 
extracted from the bark of the 
false Angustura, a plant first 
made known by Mr. Bruce, the 
traveller. 

Brumal ( firumoto, Lot) Be- 
longing to winter. 

Br u t a. In Zoology, the second 
order of animals of the Mam- 
malia class, the character of 
which consists in having no 
foreteeth in either jaw. 2. The 
principal genera of this class 
are the sloth, ant-eater, rhino- 
ceros, elephant, Ac. 
4t 
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Buffonites. In Mineralogy* 

the molar teeth of two genera 
of fishes, found in a fossil 
state. ' ' 

Bufo. In Zoology, the com- 
mon toad, or rana bufb of Lin- 
naeus. J 
Buhrstone. In Mineralogy, 
vesicular and corroded quartz 
used for mill-stones. 2. En.r 
trochital horn-stone of a coral- 
line structure. , 
Bukshee. In the East Indie?, 
a paymaster; also the com- 
mander of a detachment.' 
Bulb. In . Botany, a round 
body or root of many coats. 
Bulbous. In Botany., contain- 
ing bulbs. 2. Consisting of 
many bulbs like an onion. 
B ulim I a . In Medicine, a term 
used to denote excessive hun- 
ger. 

Bulkhead. In Step-building, 
a partition made across a ship 
with boards. 
Bulla. In Antiquity, a golden 
ornament of a globular figure 
worn by the Romans, resem- 
bling little bubbles of water. 
Bull^a (from bulla,* bubble.) 
In Conchology, a genus of sea 
and fresh water univalve shells, 
inhabited by a Umax, which 
covers its own shell, and has 
a shelly stomach. 
Bullfinch. In Ornithology, the 
loxia pyrrhula. 
Bullion (billon, French.) In 
Commerce, gold and silver in 
an uncoined and unwrought 
state. 
Bunder. In the East Indies, a 
port or harbour. 
Bungalow. In the East In- 
dies, a commodious, dwelling 
of wood, bamboos, mats, and 



Brute. In Ethics, a creature 
without reason. 2. A general 
name for all animals except 
mankind. 

Bryonia, Bryony. In Botany, 
a genus of plants of- the natu- 
ral order CucurbitacecB. 

Br yum (from fyuv, germino.) 
In Botany, a name given to a 
family of mosses. 
Bubalus, or Bos Babalus. In 
Zoology, the buffalo. 

Bubo. In Ornithology, a spe- 
cies of strix, or owl, of the ear- 
ed tribe ; the great horned owl. 

Buccini a. In Antiquity, a mili- 
tary musical instrument, crook- 
ed like a horn, and used for 
proclaiming the watches of the 
night. 

Buccinum (a trumpet.) The 
Welk. In Conchology, a genus 
of univalve sea and land shells, 
inhabited by a Umax. 

Buccinum napillus. In Con- 
chology ', the white buckle shell, 
or dog whelk, of Scotland. It 
is the largest of the British 
turbinated shells. 

Bucentaur. In Painting, an 
ideal monster, half a man and 
half a bull. 2. The name of 
the Doge of Venice's galley. 

Buceros, the HombUU In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order pics. 

Bw^lthorn. In Botany, rham- 
nus, and rhamnus cathartic a. 

Buckwheat. In Botany, fa- 
gopyrum. 

Bucolic. In Poetry, pastoral, 
a rural dialogue. 

Bkjcranes. In Sculpture, the 
heads of oxen, flayed and la- 
cerated, sometimes represented 
on friezes. 

Bud. In Botany, gemma. 
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thatch, erected by European!, 
principally for a temporary re- 
sidence. 

BUNIUM BULBOCA8TUM, the 

earth-nut. In Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants. 

Bunt of a. sail. In Naviga- 
tion, the middle part, formed 
into a bag or cavity, that it 
may gather more wind. 

Buphaga, the beef-eater. In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order Pics, named by the 
French pique boeuf. 

Bcpthalmum. In Botany, ox- 
eye. 

BtJPRESTis. In Entomology, 
a genus of insects, distinguish- 
ed by the uncommon bril- 
liancy, and highly metallic 
splendour of their colours. 

Burgage. In Law, a tenure 
proper to cities and towns. 

Burglary, (from burgi latro- 
cinium.) In Law, nocturnal 
house-breaking. 2. The crime 
of robbing a house by night, 
or of breaking in with an in- 
tent to rob. 

Burgundy pitch. In Phar- 
macy, a resin collected from 
the spruce fir. 

Burnishing (from burnir, 
French.) The art of smooth- 
ing or polishing a metalline 
body, by brisk rubbing with 
a round piece of steel, or 
other substance, named a bur- 
nisher. 

Bursje mucosje. In Anatomy, 
mucous bags, whose use is to 
lubricate the joints, tendons, 
muscles, S(c. 

Bursar. The treasurer of a 
college. 

Buskin. In the Drama, a kind 
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of high shoe worn by the an- 
cient actors of tragedy. 

Bust (busto, Ital.) In Sculp- 
ture and Painting, the repre- 
sentation of a human figure 
down to the breast or waist. 

Bustard. In Ornithology, otis. 

Bustrophbdon. In Antiquity, 
a mode of writing practised by 
the early Greeks, in which 
the lines follow each other in 
the same direction, as the ox 
passes from one furrow to an- 
other in ploughing. . 

Buteo. In Ornithology, the 
buzzard. 

Butter of arsenic. In Che- 
mistry, chloride of arsenic. 

Butterfly. In Entomology, 
papilio. 

Buttress. In Fortification, 8(c. 
a prop ; a wall built to support 
another. 

Butyrum, butter. In Old Che- 
mistry , a term used to denote 
various soft substances. 

Buzzard, or puttock. In Or- 
nithology, the falco buteo. 

B.V. Beata Virgo, the blessed 
Virgin. 

By-Law. By-laws are made 
for the good of those 'ftiat 
make them, further than the 
public law binds. 2. They are 
thus named because made obi- 
ter, by the by, or by the way. 

BYssiFERiE. In Natural His- 
tory, animals possessing the 
byssi, or threads described be- 
low. 

Byssus. In Conchology, a 
thread or corneous filament 
produced by certain mollus- 
cous testacea, such as mussels, 
by which the animal attache* 
itself to rocks and stones. . 
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CABBAGE. In flofany, brassicfi. 

CabbaOE-tree. In Botany, 

' the areca oleracea, a species of 
palm. 

Caballus equus. In Zoology, 
the common horse. 

Cacao-tree, or Chocolate-tree. 
In Botany, theobroma. 

Cachalot. In Ichthyology, the 
physeter whale. 

Cachexia (from *»%«$, bad, and 
tfys, a habit.) In Nosology, a bad 
habit of body, a class of dis- 
eases. 

Cacholong. In Mineralogy, an 
agate of a milk-white colour, 
used by the Calmucks for mak- 
ing their idols. 2. It is said to 
be a Tartar word, signifying 
* the stone of the river." 

Cactus . In Botany, the melon 
thistle. 

Cactus opuntia, or Cactus 
coccinellifera. In Botany, the 
prickly pear, Nopal, or common 
Indian ng, on which the best 
cochineal insect feeds. 

Caajtus Sylvester. In botany, 
th% wild prickly pear, which 
rapports an inferior species of 
Cochineal insect. 

Cacochymy (from x*»oxufiut.) 
In Nosology, a depravation of 
the humours from a sound state. 

Caddis. In Zoology, a kind of 
worm, or grub. 

Cadmium. In Chemistry, a new 
metal discovered in the car- 
bonate of zinc ; also named 
Tutty. 2. It was the ancient 
name of zinc, from Cadmus. 

Caduceus. In Antiquity, a 

wand encircled by serpents, the 

attribute of Mercury. 
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Caducous. In Botany, a term 
used to express the short dura- 
tion of one part of a plant com- 
pared with another. 

Cecilia. In Entomology, an 
African insect of the butterfly 
genus, with spotted wings. 

Cjbcilia. In Natural History, 
the blind-eel, a species of ser- 
pent. 

Casalpinia. In Botany, the 
tree that produces the Brazil- 
wood; also the name of a ge- 
nus of plants. 

Ocsarodunum. InTopography, 
the city of Tours in France. 

Ceteris paribus. A Latin 
phrase, signifying, ee other 
things being equal," frequently 
used by mathematical and phy- 
sical writers. 

Caffein. In Chemistry, the 
bitter principle of coffee. 

Cairn gorum stones. In Mi- 
neralogy, topazes of rock-crys- 
tal, or transparent black and 
brown quartz, found in the ca- 
vities of the granite of the Gram- 
pian hills. 

Caisson (French.) In Gunnery, 
a chest of bombs or powder. 
2. Any large hollow fabric of 
timber. 

Cajeput oil. In Pharmacy, 
the volatile oil obtained from 
the leaves of the cajeput-tree* 
or melaleuca leucodendron. 

Cajeput-tree. In Botany, 
melaleuca leucodandron . 

Calaouala. In Pharmacy, a 
medicinal root brought from 
America. 

Calaite. In Mineralogy, the 
turquois of Persia. 
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Calauamim. Is Bottny, the 
third Linnsean natural order, 
closely allied to the true grass* 
es, taring almost the same kind 
of ieaves. 

Calamine. In Mineralogy, an 
ore of sine. 2. A native oxide 
of zinc, 3. A carbonate of 
sine. 

Calamus (xMXmfm, a ieed,arun^ 
so, Lat.) In Botany,* term ap- 
plied to several plants, chiefly 
aquatic, with hollow stems. 

Calcaire qrossibr (French.) 
is Mineralogy, the same as 
London clay. 

Calcareous sandstone. In 
Otology and Mineralogy, a se- 
condary rock, consisting of sand 
cemented with calcareous mat- 
ter. 

Calcareous spar. In Afftie- 
ralogy, crystallised carbonate 
of lime. 2. All the transpa- 
rent varieties, such as Iceland 
•par, $c.,have a double refract- 
ing power. 

Calcination. In Chemistry, 
such a management of bodies 
by fire as renders them reduci- 
ble to powder. 2. Chemical 
pulverization. 

Calcium (from calx, chalk.) 
In Chemistry, the metallic base 
of lisse. 

Calculi. In Surgery, hard 
substances formed in the cavi- 
ties of the animal body, such 
as the bladder, destined to con- 
tain liquids. 

Calculus (Lat.) A Utile stone, 
pebble, or counter. In Surgery, 
tie stone in the bladder. 

Calculus. In Mathematics, is 
a certain method of performing 
investigations and resolutions, 
particularly ia mechanical phi* 
£2 
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losophy. There are venous 
kinds of Calculi. 

Calculus, the diffisrenUcU. In 
Mathematics a method of dif* 
ferencing quantities, or of tmd- 
ing an infinitely small quantity, 
which being taken an infinity 
of times, shall be equal to e 
given quantity. 2. The Diffe- 
rential calculus is the arithme- 
tic of infinitely small quaatitieti 
9. This calculus and the des- 
trine of fluxions are the same 
thing, under different names > 
the first given by M. Leibnits, 
and the last by Sir Isaac New- 
ton. 

Calender. A mechanical en- 
gine for dressing and finishing 
cloths before exposure to sale, 
or delivery to purchasers. 

Calbnps (Galendm, Lat) In 
Roman Antiquity, the first day 
of every month. 

Calenture. In Nosology, at 
species of febrile delirium In 
hot climates, wherein the suf- 
ferers imagine the sea to be 
green fields. 

Calendula. In Itotany, the 
marigold. 

Calendulin. lnChemi$try,9n 
active principle obtained tram 
the marigold. 

C alis PBRMUM(from **X* ,bemu- 
Uful,and **ttp*,8eed.) In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants thus 
named. 

Caliber (calibre, French.) In 
Gunnery, the bore of a can- 
non ; the diameter of the bar- 
rel of a gun. 

C alio a. In Antiquity, a sol- 
dier's shoe, made like a sandal^ 
without any upper leather, but 
reaching to the middle of 4£e 
leg, and fastened with thongs. 
SI 
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Calling thb plaintiff. In 
Law, takes place when he suf- 

1 fera a voluntary nonsuit. 

Callus (Lat.) In Surgery, an 
induration of the fibres. 2. The 

. hard substance by which bro- 
ken bones are united. 

Calomel. In Pharmacy, sub- 
muriate of mercury, or mercu- 
rius dulcis. 

Caloric. In Chemistry, the 
cause of heat, the latter term 
being restricted to the sensa- 
tion. 2. The agent to which 
the phenomena of heat and 

■ combustion are ascribed. S. 
The particles of caloric repel 

- each other, but are attracted 
by all other bodies, and their 
most general effect is expan- 
sion.. 4. Heat originates from 
the sun, combustion, percus- 
sion, friction, mixture, and elec- 
tricity. 

Calorific (calorificw, Lat.) In 
Chemistry, that which has the 
quality of producing heat. 

Calorimeter. In Chemistry, 
an instrument contrived to mea- 
sure the heat given out by a 
body in cooling by the quantity 
of ice it melts. 

CALOTER,or Calogero (from »«- 
X* ytps% good old men.) In the 

- Grecian Church the monks of 
St. Basil are thus named. 

Caltha paldstris. In Bo- 
tany, the marsh marigold, 

Caltrops. In War,&c, an in- 
strument with four spikes, so 
that which way soever it may 
fall to the ground, one of the 
spikes projects upwards. 

Calumet. A pipe used by the 
Indians of North America, as a 
symbolical instrument of peace 
and war. 
52 
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Calvitium. In Surgery; bald- 
ness. 

Calx (Lat.) In Chemistry, any 
thing reducible to powder by 
burning. 

C\lx, metallic. In Modern Che- 
mistry, named a metallic oxide. 

Calx extincta. In Old Che- 
mistry, slaked lime. 

CALYACANTHEMiE. In Botany, 
the seventeenth natural order 
of Linnseus; Epilobium, me- 
lastoma, &c. 

Calciflor*. In Botany, the 
sixteenth natural order of Lin- 
na?us, comprehending a vague 
assemblage of plants. 

Calymene {obscure, ox hidden.) 
In Conchology, &c.,the name of 
a genus of trilobites. 

C a lyptr a (from xctkuT{ec,aveil.) 
In Botany, a. portion of the pe- 
ricarp, or seed-vessel of a fruit. 
2. A kind of seed covering, 
named orillus by Linnams. 

Calyx, or flower-cup. In Bo- 
tany, the green leaves that en- 
velope the flower. 

Cambium. In Botany, a pecu- 
liar juice (probably a liquid 
gum,) thus named. 
Cambria. In Mineralogy, a 
fine porcelain clay, found in the 
Halkin mountain in Flintshire. 
C a m e l, or kameel. I n Mecha- 
nics, a machine used in Hol- 
land for raising or floating ships 
over the shallows. 
Cameleon mineral. In Che- 
mistry, a compound of potash 
and black oxide of manganese, 
thus named from the facility 
with which it is made to 
change its colour. 
Camelion. In Zoology, the 
lacerta chamseleo. 
Camelus, thecqgpei* In Zoo- 
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b>999 • genus o/anunals of the 
order pecora and class mamma- 
lia. 

Camblvs drombdariub. The 
Arabian camel, or dromedary, 
with a single bunch on his back. 

Camblcs Bactriancs. The 
Bactrian camel, with two bun- 
ches on bis back. 
Cameo, or Camaieu. In Mine- 
rabay,&c.,a, stone with vari- 
ous figures, usually natural re* 
presentations of landscapes. 2. 
The Camaieu of modern jewel- 
lers is a stratified onyx, of dif- 
ferent coloured laminae, the 
strata being made available in 
the engraving of variegated fi- 
gures. 3. The word Camaieu 
is supposed to be of oriental 
derivation, and to signify a par- 
ticular species of onyx. 

Camera obscura (Lat.) In 
Optics, a machine used in a 
darkened chamber, so that the 
light coming out through a 
double convex glass, objects 
opposite are represented in- 
verted. 

Camera lucida. In Optics, an 
instrument contrived to facili- 
tate the perspective delineation 
of objects. 

Camlet. In Manufactures, a 
stuff originally made by mix- 
ing silk and camels' hair, but 
now made of wool and silk. 

Campanula (a little bell.) A 
bell-shaped flower. In Botany, 
a genus of plants. 

Campanacba (from campana, 
a bell.) In Botany, the twenty- 
ninth order of Linnseus ; con- 
volvulus, campanula, &c, with 
bell-shaped flowers. 

Campbstris (Lat.) In Botany, 
of, or belonging to fields. 
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Camphorates . In Chemistry 
a name given to crystallifnbie 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with campho- 
ric acid. 3, Compounds (or 
salts) formed by the combina- 
tion of camphoric acid with 
alkalies, earths, and metallic 
oxides. 

Campus. In Antiquity, a field 
or vacant plain.near a city, ap- 
propriated to the exhibitions 
and exercises of the citizens. 

Canary bird. In Ornithology 9 
the fringillacanaria. 

Canary grass. In Botany* 
phalaris. 

Canaster. In Commerce, a 
name given in Spanish Ameri- 
ca to the rush or cane baskets, 
in which the tobacco is stowed 
for shipment to Europe. Hence 
the name of canaster tobacco. 

Cancer, the crab. In Astrono- 
my, the fourth sign of the zo- 
diac. 

Cancer astacus. The craw- 
fish. * ; 

Cancer cRANQON.The shrimp. 

Cancer oammarub. The lob- 
ster. 

Cancer pagurus. The ccfjfcr 
mon, or hermit crab. 

Cancer ruricola. The land 
crab. 

Cancer squilla. The prawn. 

Cancer, tropic op. In Astro- 
nomy, a lesser circle of the 
sphere, parallel to the equator, 
and passing through the begin- 
ning of the sign Cancer. 

Candelabrum (Lat.) An orna- 
mental candlestick. In Anti- 
quity, the feet, or tripods, on 
which lamps were placed. 

Canbphora (from **»*«, cams-' 
trum, and ?«f*», firo.) la An- 
*3 
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BdHify, a young female carry- 
ing a basket on her head, dur- 
ing the celebration of the fes- 
tival 6f Minerva. 
Canicular, or dog days. In 
Antronomy, &c, these property 
defcote R certain number of 
days preceding and following 
the heliacal rising (e mention 
from the smVsrays; of the dog- 
star(wbich now happens about 
the 11th day of August) in the 
morning. 

CANtcuLATUM. In Botany, 
channelled. 

CXNt%, the dog. In Zoology, a 
genus of animals, of the class 
mammalia, and order ferae. 
Canis FAtatLiARis. The com- 
mon, or domestic dog. 
CJanis villaticus. The mas- 
tiff dog. 

Cam is major, the great dog. 
In Astronomy, a constellation 
of the southern hemisphere, 
below Orion's feet, but some- 
what to the westward of him. 
2. The Greek name of this star 

* H Sittus. 

€anw minor, the little dog. In 
Astronomy, a constellation of 

' the northern hemisphere, call- 
ed by the Greeks Procyon, 
anid by the Latins Antecanu, 
as preceding and conducting 
the larger dog. 

"CannA, a reed, or cane. In 

' Botany, a genus of plants, lar- 

• ger than the calamus, but less 
than the arundo. 

Cannabis, Hemp. In Botany, 

t a eehns bf plants. 

(Canon Law («*»».) Law made 

: -by ecclesiastical councils. 2 

A collection of ecclesiastical 

Taws semi* nk th% rufe and 

flienaure tn vhutch go Verninen t . 
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CawoptjS. In Astronomy, a 
bright star of the first magni- 
tude in the rudder of Argo> a 
constellation of the southern 
hemisphere. 

Cantabile (Ital.) In Music, a 
term implying something fit td 
be song ; a melody for the voice, 
not instrumental. 

Cantabrigia. In Typography, 
the town and university bf Cam- 
bridge. 

Cantata (Ital.) In Music, a 
song. 

Cantharadin. In Chemistry, 
the active principle of eantha- 
rides. 

CanthariS vesicatory. In 
Pharmacy, the Spanish fly; 
can thar ides. 

Canthara. In Antiqttily, a 
sort of candlestick. 

Cantharus. Among the Ro- 
mans, the cantharus of a foun- 
tain denoted the part, or appa- 
ratus, out of which the water 
issued. 

Canto (Ital.) In Poetry, a twbk 
or section of a poem. - 

Cantuar (ensis.) In Church 
Government, the signature tof 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Christian name being usu- 
ally prefixed, and so much of 
the local word as precedes the 
bracket. 

Canzone (Ital.) An Kalian fy- 
tic poem, in regular stansas. 

Canzonet (Ital.) In Music, a 
little song. 

Caoutchouc, Indian rt&bet. 
In Botany, an elastic vegetable 
substance, obtained from vari- 
ous plants. 

CAOUTCHOtJC,i»»rwr(i/. fa Jlift- 
.fterdfedjr, an elastic biWrtneb 
fou^ftBfefcyshif*. 
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Capella. In Astronomy, a 
bright star of the firtt magni- 
tude, is the left, or preceding 
shoulder of Auriga. 
Capercailzie. The wood- 
grouse, or oock of the wood, 
which formerly inhabited the 
pine forests of Scotland and Ire- 
ksdybut is now extinct In Or- 
wtkUogy, the tetrao urogallus. 

Capias. In Law, e writ of 
ejectment. 

Capillary (from capillus, Lat 
a hair.) In a general sense, an 
appellation given to substan- 
oet on account of their extreme 
fiaenesB, as resembling hairs. 

Capillary tubes. In Hydro- 
dynamic*, giant tubes, &c., of 
»o extremely small a base as to 
resemble a hair (from l-20th 
to l-50tki of an inch,) in which 
flaids ascend beyond their na- 
tural level. 3. The power by 
which this is effected is called 
capillary attraction. 

Capillary vessels. In Ana- 
tomy, the most minute and 
ffuUikgmmifications of the ves- 
sels of the animal body. 

Capillairb. In Pharmacy, a 
syrup made of maidenhair. 

Cawllus (Lat.) Hair. 

Capital. In Architecture, the 
upper part or head of a pillar 
usually ornamented. 

Cafitatjb. In Botany* a c ^ as » 
of compound flowers, such as 
the thistle, united in a round- 
ish form, resembling ahead. 

Capitb. In Lam, an ancient 
tenure, whereby a person held; 
of the king immediately, in 
right of his crown and dignity, 
either by knight's service or 
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ginning of any production. 9, 
Da capo, in Focal Music, is an 
injunction to return to the be- 
ginning of any air, or to any 
part of it where this character 
:S: is marked. 

Capparis. Tht Caperrbwh. In 
Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

Capra. In Zoology, a genus of 
the mammalia class, in the or- 
der pecora. 

Capra hircus. In Zoology, ike 
common domestic goat. 

Caprboli. In Ancient Archi- 
tecture, a sort of rafters or tim- 
bers, serving to sustain the 
canterii, either in buildings or 
machines. 

Ca preolus. In Botany, a name 
formerly used Cor a tendril or 
clasper, now called cirrhus. 

Capriccio (Ital.) In Music, a 
term for a wild irregular move- 
ment, full of fire and mncy. 

Capricorn, the Goat. In As- 
tronomy, a southern constella- 
tion, the tenth sign of the so 
diac. 

Capricorn, tropic op. In 
Astronomy, a lesser circle of 
the sphere, parallel to the 
equator, passing through the 
beginning of Capricorn, and de- 
termining the winter solstice. 

Caprification. In Garden- 
ing, a name given to a peculiar 
method of prooagating aad ri- 
pening the fruits of the domes- 
tic fig-tree, by means of in- 
sects. 

Capripigus. In Botany, the 
wild 6g-tree. 

Caprimvlous. |n Onithobgy* 
the goatsucker* 

Capsicum, Guinea Pe&er, |n 
Botany, a genus of pjapfe 
*5 
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Ck**tr*fc'(ffcMtt *b\xf*kla\ Lat., a 
«m9e*netott) 'In #>ftfny, the 

name of a ktad' of pericarp, or 
r seed~ve*sef: • ' ' ' *■ ' 
Capstan (cabestan; French.) In 

Navigation, a cylinder with 
^TeversV t6' wind up any great 
'weight. ■ < 

CJAptaNdim (or <wf captandvtm, 
f <Lafc) ''Ib'lo^fc, to entrap 5 to 

captivate (the understanding.) 
Caput (Lat.) In Anatomy, the 

Cai*ct Mbdtjs« (the Hatfrf 0/ 
Mtdwa.) In 'Astronomy, a 
northern constellation included 
in that of Perseus. 

Caput mortuum (in French, 
Itle mort.) In Chemistry, a 

4 Jfhrase formerly used to express 

1 the residuum of distillations, 
after the volatile parts had 
been drawn off by heat. It is 
now obsolete. 

Carat (French.) In Jewellery, 
&c, a carat is equal to three 
^ins and two-fifths (af 1 *) troy 
weight. 

Carbon. In Chemistry, the 

' pure basis of charcoal. 2. The 
pure inflammable part of char- 
coal. 8. The diamond is al- 
most wholly composed of car- 
bon, or pure charcoal. 

Carbonates. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystallizable 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with carbonic 
acid. 2. Compounds (or salts) 
formed by the combination 
of carbonic acid with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides. j> 

Carbonate of ambtonia. In 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, for- 
merly named mild volatile al- 
kali, and volatile sal ammoniac, 
or sal volatile. 
56 
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C ARROW AT* O* LIMB; < lll'Ckc- 

mistry, a compound formed by 
the combination of pore lime 
as a base with carbonic acid. 
In Mineralogy,' common lime- 
stone, marble, chalk; spar, &c, 
are specimens of impure car- 
bonate of lime. 

Carbonate of lead. InGke- 
ntistry, formerly named cenwe, 
or white-lead. 

Carbonate of magnesia. In 
Chemistry, a compound formed 
by the combination of pure 
magnesia as a base wrth'tttirod- 
nic acid. In Pharmacy, a name 
given to the common calcined 
magnesia used in medicine. 

Carbonate of potash. In 
Chemistry, a compound (or salt) 
formed by the combination of 
pure potash, as a base, with 
carbonic acid. 2. It is the mo- 
dern name of pure pot pearl, 
or wood ash, and was formerly 
named vegetable alkali. 

Carbonate of soda. In Che 
mistry, a compound (or salt) 
formed by the combination of 
pure soda, as a base, with car- 
bonic acid. 2. It is obtained by 
the ignition of marine plants, 
or by the decomposition of 
common salt, and was formerly 
named pure barilla, common 
soda, and sal soda. 

Carbonic acid, or carbonic 
acid gas. In Chemistry, a ga- 
seous compound of carbon and 
oxygen. 2. It is the fixed air 
of Dr. Black, and the mephitic 
air of the older chemists, and 
composes above 40 per cent, 
of limestone, marble, &c. 3. 
It is produced by the combus- 
tion of pure charcoal and of 
the diamond, but exUtanatu- 
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tally in great abundance, ready 



Carbonic oxide gab. In Che- 
mistry, carbon enters into com- 
bination with oxygen in two 
proportions: 1st. In that which 
forms carbonic omde gas. 2d. 
In that which forms carbonic 
void 'gas. The first is a pecu- 
liar inflammable gas, which 
burns, when exposed to atmo- 
spheric air, with a blue flame ; 
the second is classed among the 
acids. 

Carbunc le {from carbunculus, 
Lat.) In Mineralogy, a. pre- 
cious stone of antiquity, sup- 
posed to have been a variety 
of garnet ; thus named from its 
fine red colour. 

Carburet. In Chemistry, a 
combination of pure charcoal, 
or carbon, with any other sub- 
stance; thus, carburetted hy- 
drogen is hydrogen holding 
carbon in solution. 
Carburet op iron. In Modern 
Chemistry, steel is thus named, 
the iron having combined with 
a small portion of carbon, 
Carburetted hydrogen. In 
Chemistry, a gazeous com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen. 
2. The common lamp-gas, fire- 
damp, and the inflammable ex- 
halations from stagnant waters, 
are varieties of this gas. 
Carcass. In Gunnery, an iron 
case of an oval figure, about 
the size of a bomb, made of 
ribs of iron, and filled with 
combustibles, to be thrown 
from a mortar into a besieged 
town, to set it on fire. 
Carcinoma (from x*?X n °t> a 
croft.) In Surgery, a cancer. 
Cardiac (from x*$**, the 
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heart.) In Pharmacy* medi- 
cines or cordials having an in- 
vigorating quality. 
Cardialgia (from #«£**• and 
*\yt, pain. In Nosology, the 
heart-burn. 
Cardinal points (from cardi- 
nalis, chief, principal.} In Na- 
vigation, Sfc, the north, south, 
east, and west points of the 
compass. 
Cardium (the cockle, from 
X*% *<«, a heart.) In Concho- 
logy, a genus of bivalve sea- 
shells, inhabited by a tethys. 
Car do (Lat.) In Conchology,* 
hinge. 
Carduis, the thistle, or teasel. 

In Botany, a genus of plants. 
Caret. In Composition, a note, 
[as a], which shews that some- 
thing interlined should be read. 
Carex, sedge, or spear grass. In 

Botany, a genus of plants. 
Carica papaya. In Botany, 
the papaw-tree. 

Caricatura. In Painting, a 
loading or exaggerating of the 
defects of an object represent- 
ed, yet so as to preserve a re- 
semblance. 
Caries. In Surgery, rottenness 

of bones. 
Carillons (French.) In Music, 
certain tunes to be executed by 
different bells according to their 
respective tones. 
Carina. In Ancient Ship-build- 
ing, the keel of a vessel. 
Carinata. In Botany and Con- 
chology, keeled, grooved. 
Carlings. In Ship-building, 
timbers lying fore and aft in a 
ship. 

Carminatives. In Pharmacy, 
medicines that dilute and relax 
at the same time. 2. Wfcat- 
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. ever promotes insensible per- 

. spiration is carminative. 

Carmine. . In Cosmetics, a 
bright red or crimson pig- 
ment. 

Carnation. In Botany, the 

. dianthus caryophyllus. In 
Painting, carnation signifies 
the natural colour of the skin. 

Carnelian (from caro, flesh, 
on account of its colour.) In 
Mineralogy, an inferior gem, a 
variety of chalcedony. 

Carnifex. In Roman AnM- 
quity, the common execution- 
er, or hangman. 

Carnivorous. In Zoology, 
$fc 9 flesh-devouring animals. 

Carnosum. In Botany, fleshy. 

Carotid artert. In Ana* 

. tomy, the carotids are two con- 
siderable arteries, that proceed 
from the aorta, one on each 
side of the cervical vertebrae, 
or neck, ana! supply the head 
and brain with blood. 

Carp. In Ichthyology, cypri- 
nus. 

Carpentry. This is the art 
of framing timber for the pur- 
poses of architecture and ma- 
chinery; and, in general, for 
all considerable structures. 

Carpolites. In Mineralogy, 
fossil remains or petrefactions 
of fruits and seeds. 

Carpus (Lat.) In Anatomy, the 

. wrist ; the bones of which are 
eight. 

Carronadb (from Carron, a 
town in Scotland.) In Gun- 

, nery, a short cannon, capable 
of carrying a large ball, and 
very useful in a close engage- 

. meat. 

Carrot. In Botany, the dau- 

. cnscarota. 
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Carte blanche (French.) A 
blank paper. In Diplomacy, a 
paper to be filled up with such 
conditions as he to whom it is 
sent thinks proper. 

Cartel (French.) In Diplo- 
macy, a writing containing sti- 
pulations. 

Cartilage. In Anatomy, a 
soft, white, elastic substance, 
possessing the figure of bones, 
but softer, though harder than 
a ligament. 2. It appears to 
hold a kind of intermediate 
place between membrane and 
bone. 

Carthamin. In Chemistry, &c. 
a bitter astringent substance, 
obtained from the carthamus 
tinctoria, or safflower. 2. 
Rubbed with very finely pow- 
der talc, it forms rouge. 

Carthamus tinctoria. In 
Botany, the systematic name 
of safflower, from which a 
yellow pigment is extracted. 

Cartoon (from cartono, Italian, 
which signifies large strong 
paper.) In the Arts, a design, or 
drawing, on strong paper, to be 
afterwards chalked through, 
and transferred to the fresh 
plaster of a wall, to be painted 
in fresco. 

Caruncula. In Ornithology, a 
fleshy excrescence on the heads 
of birds. 

Carvel. In Ship-building, 
when the edges are towards 
each other, the vessel is said 
to be carvel built, in contra- 
distinction to clinker, where 
the edges of the planks lap 
over each other. 

Carvus car to. In Botany, the 
caraway -seed plant. 

Oarx Att&£s,or €}iry»j0{taai 
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Otyi, the name of a city.) Id 
Arcki&eture and Sculpture, co- 
Jomm or pillar*, under the 
%ores of women dteised in 
long robes. 
Cabyophyllei. In Botany, 
the twenty-second Batumi or- 
der of Linnaeus : the pink 
carnation, $c. 

Carto phy Lies, the chve-tree. 
fa Botany, a genu* of plants. 

Cascalhao (Portuguese.) In 
M titer atdgy, a name given In 
the Brazils to a loose marl-like 
stratum of rounded quartxose 
pebbles and adventitious mat- 
ter, from which particles of 
^old are procured by washing. 

Cascarilla. In Pharmacy, 
the medicinal bark of the cro- 
ton eletitheria. 

Caseic acid. lntJhemi9try,& 
peculiar add found in cheese. 

Casbhatb {caaamata, Spa- 
nish.) In Fortification, a kind 
of vault or arch of stone work. 

Cashew-nut-tree. In Botany, 
the anacardium occidentale. 

Cassava. In Botany and Com- 
merce, a nutritive starch, pro- 
cured fom the root of the ja- 
tropha mahihot, or manioc, in 
watch it exists associated with 
a deadly poison. 

Cassia Vistula. In Botany, 
the sweet cassia-tree. 

Cassidea. In Conchotogy, the 
hefmet shell. 

Cassiopeia. In A$tronomy, 
one of the forty-eight constel- 
lations of the northern hemi- 
sphere, situated not for from 
the pole. 

Cassowary. In OrnHkology, 
the strath io eaasuarios. 

CftkStANBY icHstoHetth Spanish.) 
*i Mm>, rtnttRHfcfeUs of ivory 
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or hard wood, which dancer* 
rattle in their hands. 

Caste (toy**** Sanscrit.) In 
the East Indies, a word em* 
ployed by Europeans to ax- 
press the sub-division* of the 
different Hindoo tribes, al- 
though properly it has only 
reference to one, the kayattka, 
or writer castev 

Cast na and chbstbr. In Ety- 
mology, names of places end- 
ing in these words are derived 
from the Latin cattrum, a 
castle or fortification. 

Castor (the beaver.) In Zso- 
logy> a genus of animals of 
the mammalia class and order 
glires. 

Castor pibbr. In Zoology, 
the common beaver. 

Castor oil. In Pharmacy, 
the oleum ricini, or Oleum 
palma Chris ti. 

Cabtrambtatiob. In MW" 
tary Tactic* the art of en- 
camping. 

Castrvm (Lat.)In Roman An- 
tiquity, a camp, castle, or ci- 
tadel. 

Casuarina paludo8a. In Bo- 
tany, the swamp oak of New 
Holland. 

Cat. In Zoology, felis. 

Catacombs (mum jmmw and 
xq*C*, a hollow or cavity.) In 
>4^4ttfy,subterraueBa excava- 
tions for the burial of the dead. 

Cataclysms (from jutfc*Xvgw, 
I deluge.) In Geology, in- 
undations or deluges of the 
world $ supposed by die stoics 
to be periodical. 

Catacousttc*. The doctrine 
of reflected Hounds* 

Catadupa. In Hydro ffrapky, 
a waterfall or cataract. 
J* 
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C&vtttKfWis {eotaleftiy.) Id 
Nosology, aswdeten suppression 
of motion and sensation. 

Cataplasm. In Pharmacy, a 
poultice. 

Catapult a. In Ancient Me 
chan*os,' a military engine for 
throwing stones, darts, arrows, 
8fe., at me enemy . 

Cataract. In Surgery, an 
inspissation of * the crystalline 
humour of the eye j sometimes 
a pellicle that hinders the 
sight. 

Catarrh. In Nosology, a de- 
fluxion of sharp serum from 
the glands about the head and 
throat. 

Catechetical. In Composi- 
tion, consisting of question and 
answer. 

Catechu (or terra japonica.) 
In Pharmacy, this substance is 
obtained by decoction and in- 
spissation from a species of 
acacia (the mimosa catechu), 
which abounds in India. 

Catechumen. In Church Go- 
vernment 9 one who is yet in 
the first rudiments of Chris- 
tianity. 

Categorical (from category.) 
In Logic, absolute, adequate, 
positive. 

Category (from xofoygMc.) 
In Logic, a class, a rank, an 
order of ideas, predicament. 

Catenation (catena, Lat. a 
chain.) Link, chain, regular 
connexion. 

Catenae i a. In Geometry, a 
mechanical curve line, which 
a chain or rope forms itself 
into by its own weight, when 
hung freely between two points 
of suspension. 

Caterpillar. In Entomo- 
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togy t more properly the larva 
or worm-like state in which 
all lepidopteroas (butterflies, 
&c.,) and most other insects, 
appear on quitting the egg. 2. 
The name of all winged insects 
while in the reptile or creep- 
ing state. i 

Catheads. In Skip-buikUng, 
two strong short beams of tim- 
ber, which project over the 
ship's bows, on each side of 
the bowsprit, to suspend the 
anchor on clear of the bows. 

Cathartic (#***#;*;«•) In 
Pharmacy, medicines that oc- 
casion purging. 

Cathedra. In a general sense, 
a chair. 

Catherine-wheel. In Ar- 
chitecture, an ornament that fre- 
quently occurs in the upper 
part of the north and south 
transepts of our ancient ca- 
thedrals, being divided by 
mull ions like the spokes of a 
wheel. 

Catheter. In Surgery, a 
curved tube employed in draw- 
ing off the urine, and injecting 
fluids into the bladder. 

Catholic (from #«7« and »\$t, 
whole.) In Logic, universal, 
general. 

Catholicon. In Pharmacy, a 
supposed universal medicine. 

Catkins (from kettekens, Dutch.) 
In Botany, imperfect flowers, 
hanging from trees, in the man- 
ner of a rope or cat's- tail. See 
Julw. 

Catodon. In Ichthology, a 
name given to a genus of ceta- 
ceous animals. 

Catoptrics (from #a<r«r7##*.) 
That part of optics which 
treats of reflected light, and 
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mote particularly of that re- 
fleeted by minors. 
CatVtajl as ass. In Botany, 
phleum. 

Cat's eyb. In Mineralogy, a 
gem of. Ceylon, generally re- 
ared to the natural order of 
quartz. 

Cattivo (Ital.) In Music, sig- 
nifies bad. 

Gatulus. In Ichthyology, a 

-name formerly given to the 
spotted dog-fen; the squalus 
catulua of Linnaeus. 

Cauda. In Anatomy, &c, a tail. 

Caudex. In Gardening, a term 
which formerly signified the 
stem or trunk of a tree ; but it 
is now confined to the stock or 
body of the root, part of which 
ascends, and part descends. 

Caul, or omentum. In Ana- 
tomy, an integument in which 

. the entrails are enveloped. 2. 
A little membrane found en- 
compassing the head of some 
children when born. 

Cauliflower. In Botany, the 
bcassica botrytis. 

Cauli8. In Botany, the stalk 
or stem of an herb. 

Causation. In Metaphysics, 
the apparent bond of con- 
nexion between external things. 

Caustic. In Surgery, . any 
burning application. 

Cautery. In Surgery, burn- 
ing with a hot iron, or by the 
application of caustics. 

Cava. In Anatomy, the name 
of a vein, .the largest in the 
body, terminating in the right 
ventricle of the heart. 

CavjEdium. In Architecture, a 
vacant space within the body 
of a house, a court, piazza, or 
quadrangle. 
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GavALiftR, In Fort&catimh' a 
erm used to denote a work ge- 
nerally raised within the body 
of a place, from tan to twelve 
feet higher than the rest of the 
works. Their use vs to com* 
mand the adjacent works and 
the surrounding country. 

Cavatina (Ital.) In Music, sig- 
nifies cut ojf. 

Caveat. In Law, a caveat, is 
an intimation given to a judge, 
cautioning him to beware how 
he acts. 

Cavb&son. In Horsemanship, 
a sort of nose band put over 
the nose of a horse. 

Cavbtto. In Architecture, a 
hollow member or moulding 
containing the quadrant of. a 
circle. 

Cavia, thecavy. In Zoology, 
a genus of quadrupeds, which 
appears to form an interme- 
diate link between the mouse 
and rabbit tribes. 

Cavia forcellus. In Zoology, 
the restless cavy or guinea-pig ; 
named also the cavia cobaya. 

Caviar. In Commerce, a kind 
of food or pickle, prepared 

■ from the roes of the belugas, 
sturgeons, sterlets, &c, of the 
Wolga. 

Cawk. In Mineralogy, com- 
pact heavy spar, an earthy sul- 
phate of barytes. 2. It is thus 
named in Derbyshire, from its 
resemblance to chalk. 

Cayman. In Zoology, the Ame- 
rican alligator or crocodile. 

Casio (Arabic.) In the East 
Indies, a Mahomedan judge or 
justice, who occasionally offi- 
ciates as a notary public. 

Cedar of Lebanon. In Bo- 
tany, tjie pinus cedrus. 
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Cbib(«*X») In (SWrysfy, de- 
notes any tumour, but more 
especially one proceeding from 
a rupture or hernia. 

Celery. In Botany, the 
apram graveolens. 

Chhtine. A mineral tub- 
stance, a ■ulphatc at stron- 
tien, thus named, from its 
beautiful light blue colour. 

Celiac (nvXm, the belly.) In 
Surgery, relating to the lower 
belly. 

Cbnchrus (**yxp*') m ^to- 
ferny, a genus of plants of the 
Batumi older gremina. 

Cbnobitical (from uum and 
C*r.) In Church Government, 
Ac, living in communities. 

Cenotaph (from *mt, empty, 
and r«e*, a tomb.) In Anii- 
g%aty y a monument for one bu- 
ried elsewhere. 

Census (Lat.) In Roman An- 
tiquity, a census was a decla- 
ration made on oath by the 
subjects of the empire, of their 
names and places of abode, be- 
fore the proper magistrates, 
named censors, by whom the 
same was registered. 

Cent, {centum, Lat.) In Arith- 
metic, an hundred. 

Centaur. In Ancient Mytho- 
logy, a poetical being com- 
posed of a man and a horse. 
In Astronomy, the name of a 
southern constellation. 

Centaurba, the herb cen- 
taury. In Botany* an exten- 
sive genus of plants, formed by 
Lumens, as a kind of common 
receptacle of such plants as 
would have been placed un- 
der some other genus of com- 
pound capitate flowers, U they 
had not had a ray of abortive 
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florets, which obliged him to 
place them at a distance from 
their natural congeners. 

Cbntaurba, or knaweed. In 
Gardening, contains plants of 
the herbaceous annual and pe- 
rennial kinds, such as the great 
purple centaury, the perennial 
blue-bottle, the annual . btafe* 
bottle, the purple sweet cen- 
taury, or sweet sultan, &c. &c. 

Cbntaurba bbnbdicta. In 
Botany, holy thistle. 

Centimetre. In French, mea- 
sures of length, the hundredth 
part of a meter, equal to 4,484 
lines. 2. A cubic centimetre 
of water weighs 18,841 grains. 

Cent i pes. In Zoology, the 
scolopendra. 

Cento (Lat.) In Literature, a 
composition formed by joining 
scraps from other authors. 

Centrb (Fr.) In Architecture, 
the wooden frame between the 
piers of a bridge, to support 
the arch until it is completed. 

Cbntbipugal (from centrum 
and fugio, Lat.) In Physics, 
having the quality acquired by 
bodies in motion of receding or 
flying from the centre. 

Centripetal. In Physics, hav- 
ing a tendency to the centre; 
seeking the centre. 

Centuple (from centuple*, 
Lat.) In Arithmetic, an hun- 
dred fold. 

Cephalalgia (from «if*x*, 
the head, ana mXyt, pain,) In 
Nosology, Xhe head-ach. 

Cephalic (from **f*x*, the 
head.) In Pharmacy, that 
which is medicinal to the head. 

Cbphalous. In Natural Histo- 
ry, animals possessing a head. 

Cephalopoda. In Natural 
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tikfery, molluscous animals 
htWnrthe head covered with 
tentecuto, serving at feet. 8. 
The? are thus named by M. 
CuFier, because the head of 
eMA animal with inarticulated 
arms forms a coronet round 
the mouth. 

Cbpubus. Id Astronomy, one 
of the forty-eight old constel- 
lations of the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

CiftAMBYX, the goat chaffer. 
In Entomology, a genus of 
coleopterous insects. 

Cbrasiw. In Chemistry y a pe- 
culiar vegetable principle. 2. 
Gam tragacanth may be con- 
sidered as pure cerasm. 

Cbrastbs. In Zoology, the 
coluber cerastes, or horned vi- 
per, about twenty inches long. 
8. The boras are two curved 
fleshy processes, situated above 
the eyes, and pointed forwards. 

Cbrastium (from *«£*]*, aiit- 
tiekom.)Mouse-ear, or mouse- 
ear chfckweed. In Botany, a 
genus of plants of the natural 
otder caryophyllei. 

Cbrasus. In Gardening, the 
cherry-tree. 

Cerate (from cera, Lai.) In 
Pharmacy^ wax combined with 
fixed oils. 

Csrcopithbcus. In Zoology, 
a name given to several spe- 
cies of the monkey tribe. 

Cbreaua, or cereal gramma. 
In Botany, the systematic 
name for the laiger esculent 
seeds of the gramina or gras- 
ses; suchaswhea^ rye, bar- 
ley, oats, rice, millet, panic 
giass, Indian millet, holcus, 
eisania, and Indian com, 

Crrballa. In Antiquity, feasts, 
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inatitntod in honour of Caret, 
the goddess of agriculture. 

Cerebellum, in Anatomy, the 
lower or little brain, which oc- 
cupies the inferior cavities of 
the occipital bone, or lowest 
portion of the encephatonj 
where it rests on the com- 
mencement of the spinal mac- 
row. It weighs from five to 
eight ounces. 

Cerebrum. In Anatomy, the 
brain, or organ of intellectual 
functions. 2. It occupies the 
whole frontal, coronal, and a 
great part of the occipital por- 
tion of the skull. 

Cerement (from cera, warn.) 
Cloths dipped in melted wax, 
with which dead bodies are in* 
folded. 

Cerevisla. In Commerce, &c, 
Ale or barley wine, a fer* 
mented liquor distinguished 
from beer as having less hops. 

Ceres. In Astronomy, a email 
pkmet or asteroid, discovered 
by M. Piaxzi in 1801. 2. It 
revolves in four years, seven 
months, and ten days, and ap* 
pears like a star of the eighth 
magnitude. Mean distance 
from the sun 260 millions of 
miles. 

Cerite. In Mineralogy, a rare 
mineral, a siliceous sulphate 
of cerium. 

Cerium. In Chemistry, Ac., a 
peculiar metallic oxide, named 
after the planet Ceres. 

Certiorari (Lat.) In Law, a 
writ issuing out of the chan- 
cery, to call up the records of 
a cause therein depending 

Certhia, the creeper. In 0» 
nkhology, a genus of bad* of 
the order picas. 
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CsaTHiA . muraria. In. Orni- 
thology, the wall creeper, or 

. spider catcher. 

Cerulean (oerufeus, Lat.) In 
Meteorology, blue, iky colour- 
ed. 

Cbrulin. In Chemistry. When 
Indigo U digested in sulphuric 
acid, it is converted into a 
peculiar blue substance named 
cerulin. 

Cbrumbr (Lat. ear-waa.) In 
Physiology,* viscid yellow-co- 
loured liquid, secreted by the 

. glands of the ear. 

Ceruse (white lead.) In Che- 
mistry, a carbonate of lead. 

Cbrvix. In Anatomy, the 
neck. 

Ceryus, the stag. In Zoology, 
a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order pec ora. 

Cervus tarandus. Therein 
deer. 

Ceryus porcinus. The hog 
deer of Hindostan. 

Cervus oioanteus. The 
Irish fossil elk, now apparent- 
ly extinct. 

Cesar i an (from Casar.) In 
Surgery, the cesarian opera- 
tion is the cutting of a child 
out of the womb. 

Cess. In Parochial Finance, a 
levy made on the inhabitants 
of a place, rated according to 
their property. 

Cessavit (Lat.) In Law, a 
writ that lies on the general 
ground, that the person agains 
whom it is brought, hath for 
two years omitted to perform 
such service as he is obliged 
to by his tenure. 

CBssio bonorum. In Scottish 
Law, the name of that action 
by which an insolvent debtor 
64 
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may apply for liberation from 
prison, upon making over his 
whole real and personal estate 

to bis creditors. 

CcsTOPHoaxjs. In Sctrtphtre, 

&c, denotes «uch slatue* or 
figures as wear 4he eeotus* 

C est us. In Ancient Mytho- 
logy, the girdle of Venus. 

Cetaceous (from ceU, La*.) In 
Ichthyology, signifies of the 
whale kind. « 

Cbtb. In Zoology, the seventh 
order of mammalia, including 
four genera; t**-the nso*>o- 
don or narwhal; hafts** *r 
whale proper; the physeter, 
cachalot, or bottle-nose ; and 
delphinus,the dolphin. 

Cetic AGtB. In Chemistry, an 
animal acid procured from 
spermaceti. 

Cbtine. In C hemist r y, a name 
sometimes given to sperma- 
ceti. 

Cetus, the whale. In Astrono- 
my, a large constellation of 
the southern hemisphere, one 
of the forty-eight old ones, 
under Pisces, and next to 
Aquarius. 

Ceylohite. A mineral of the 
gem order, a variety" of spU 
nel. It is also named pleo- 
naste. 

Chalcedony (from X*A.**|»f, 
a city of Bithynia.) In Mine- 
ralogy, an inferior preciou s 
stone of the agate species, and 
of a stalagmitic appearance. 
2. It consists of *itex 84, alu- 
mina 16=100 parts. 

Ch a lcogr a phy (^«X*«y^« - 
f t».) In the Arts, engraving on 
brass. 

ChaMjELIO*. In Natural His- 
tory, the lacerta chamselion. 
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arssffabsw^ u - t - ; ■ *"-*-4 
C*jMOsm¥s***y *cba> i p fc wfoy 
orwtf chervil* **Bot*nk/ y & 
gamp** plants of 4bB natural' 
erdettnsnbettatsb. 
CiLKTftDon. . . In Jektkyoiogy* a 
gent* of thoracic flshea,mosrfy 
natiwM i of the Aniarican , and 
Inditnnr— . 

CaAPten. < > la jBatyvatityV; 
a ipecies of scarabssus or 
beetle* *j i. .\ : 

Caawuich. - in QrnUhoiegy 
thsJnngsk&ooelebs. 
Chaloron . (Maarfrofi.) A 
iMMn«.of capacity, contain- 
ing thiify-sis . bushels. By no 
of parliament the Newcastle 
CAakbaa ought to weigh 52} 
c*fc 

Chalk (creta, Lat.) In Mine- 
rotary and Gtasitstey, a carbo- 
nate of lime. 2. A specimen 
of pure chalk yielded lime 
56.5, carbonic acid 43 =,'05 
parts. 
Chalkstonbs {gouty.) In Che- 
nistry, when analysed these 
have been found to be princi- 
pally composed of urate of 
soda, or uric acid combined 
with soda for a base. 
Chalybeate (from chalybs, 
steel.) In Chemistry, water 
impregnated with iron or 
steel. 
Cham a (from %****, to gape.) 
In Conchology, a gigantic ge- 
nus of bivalve sea-shells, inha- 
bited by a tethys. The largest 
known weighed 533 pounds. 
Chamfer. In Architecture, a 
small furrow or gutter on a co- 
lumn. 

Chamfering. In Cutlery, edge 
tools are said to be chamfered 
P 



w*ta'itae?i^g*UBa i '4owil 
*nly WW* Mat, a**! are con- 
sequentlv incline*! planes'.' ' ' ' ' *■* 

CmamW. *lft VCodMy, 1 
rwpioapra, i»4 Warnf oH 
goat kind. 

Cf»AtfpfaHON> XnBbtaity,b%i- 
ricos pmteosis, a specie* df 
mushroom. •' ' ' J ' * vf ' 

Chance Me©lE*v J In Zfctt, 
the casual slaughter of a man, 
while one is doing 1 * lawful act, 
for if the act be nnftwfuHt is 
felony. 

Chancery (cancettaria a can* 
cettando.) In Law, the high- 
est court of justice in the Bri- 
tish Empire, consisting of two 
distinct tribunals; the one a 
court of common law, the 
other a court of equity, both 
presided over # by the chancel- 
lor. 

Chancb8 (the doctrine of.) fa 
Mathematics, a branch of ana- 
lysis, which treats of the pro- 
bability of events happening, 
by considering the different 
ways in which they may hap- 
pen or rail. 

Chantry (from chant.) In the 
Romish Church Government, a 
church endowed with revenue 
for priests to sing mass for the 
souls of the donors. 

Chaos (Lat.) In Ancient Cos- 
mogony, the mass of mat- 
ter supposed to be in confu- 
sion before it was divided by 
the creation into its proper 
classes and elements. 

Chapiters. In Architecture, 
the capitals, crowns, or upper 
parts of a pillar. 

Char. In Ichthyology, the sal- 
mo alpinus. 

Charadrius, the plover. In 
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y> a genus of the 
gratis orde* $ feet three-toed, 
and formed lot running. 

ChARADRIUS MORlNELLUS.The 

dotterel. 

Charadrius rluviAlis. The 

golden plover. 

Charles' waIn. In Astrono- 
my* the seven stars in the con- 
stellation Ursa Major, or great 
bear, are thus named. 

Charlock, a sort of corn weed. 
in Botany, the sinapis arven- 
sis, or field mustard. 2. In 
Gardening, a common weed 
resembling the turnip. 

Chasm (x**p*-) In Geology, 
a cleft, gap, or opening. 

Chayaroot. In Commerce, a 
toot imported from Madras, 
and used by the dyers as a sub- 
stitute for madder. 

Cheek. In Anatomy, gena. 

Cheiragra (from x u b the 
hand, and ay^a, a seizure.) In 
Nosology, the gout in the 
hand. 

Cheiroptera. In Zoology, an 
order of animals comprehend- 
ing bats, &c. 

Cheiranthus (from x*t> ^ 
hand, and *vfa, a flower,) the 
Wall-flower. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants. 

Chelidonium (from x iX '^ M h a 
swallow.) In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
rhceadese. 

CHELONOftiA, or turtle bar- 
nacle. In Conchology, a spe- 
cies of barnacle inhabiting the 
shell of the turtle. 

Chelonia. In Natural His- 
tory, the.turtle. 

Chelonian Order, or Teslu- 
dines. In Natural History, 
attimals such as the turtle, 
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whose bodies are enclosed 
within a bony shell. 
Chemistry. The study of the 
effects produced by heat and 
mixture. $. The study of the 
effects of heat and mixture, 
with the view of discovering 
their laws. 3. The science 
which teaches the knowledge 
of the intimate and reci- 
procal action of bodies on 
One another. 4. The pheno- 
mena resulting from the opera- 
tion of attractions and repul- 
sions at insensible distances, 
constitute the proper objects 
of chemical investigation. 5. 
No definition of chemistry has 
yet been given of such logical 
precision as to be entirely free 
from objection. The difficulty 
originates from the extremely 
comprehensive nature of the 
science. 

CHENOPODltTH (from %*», d 

goose, and utous, a foot.) In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order holoracefee. 

Ch erm es . In Entomology, Ihfe 
gall insect. 

Cherry-tree. In Botany, the 
prunus cerasus. 

Cherry-laurel. The prunus 
laurocerasus. 

Chersoi(esus (xys, land, 
and wos, an island.) In Geo- 
graphy, the Greek name for 
a peninsula. 

Chert. In Mineralogy, a va- 
riety of flint which occurs 
in the substance of com- 
mon limestone. 2. It is also 
named petrosilex, or rock 
flint. 

Cherubim (Hebrew.) In Sculp- 
ture, signifies the winged heads 
of children, frequently jplacea 
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oftrches. 

Chervil, h Atony, the chss- 
fopflyltam sjlrestre. 
Cnmur-TRBB. in Botany, 
the %os castanea. 
Cbbss-tisbs. In S/tip-6%ttid- 
%, these are two small pieces 
of timber with a hole hi them, 
bo/ted on each side of the 
itip before the mainmast, to 
ttBfloe the clew of the main- 
ail. 

Chest, or Thorns. In Ana- 
tomy, the cavity of the body 
from the shoulders to the 
belly. 

Chbvaux-db-frisb. In jFV>t#- 
Jfcotom, a piece of timber, tra- 
^ned with wooden spikes 
pointed with iron, five or six 
feet long, used to surround an 
enclosure or defend a passage. 
Chbvroh. In Heraldry, one 
of the honourable ordinaries of 
a shield, formed of two lines 
placed pyramidically, like two 
rafters of a house joined. 
Cnutio oscuro (Ital.) In 
Panting, the art of distribut- 
ing lights and shades in a pic* 
t)ire, so as to give a proper re- 
lief to the figures, and the best 
effect to the whole composi- 
tion. 

Chiastolite. A Mineral thus 
named, from its having the 
mark of the Greek X. It is 
also named hollow spar. 
CbicK pea. In Botany, cicer. 
Chickweed. In Botany, al- 
sine and arenaria. 
Chicken-pox. In Surgery, va- 
ricella. 

Catoosa, or Jigger, (of the 
West Indies.) In Entomology, 
the pule* penetrans. 
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CnilAD (from *?*«*.) In 

Arithmetic, a thousand. 

Chiliabdron. In G eo m etr y , « 
figure having a thousand sides. 

Chimera (Lat) In Painting 
and Sculpture, this name & 
usually given to the figures of 
such animals as do not exist m 
nature. 

China rose. In Botany, the 
rosa indiea. 

Chinastonb op Cornwall 
In Mineralogy, decomposed 
granite, the feltspar of which 
has lost the property of fusi- 
bility. It is a principal ingre- 
dient in the pottery of Staf- 
fordshire. 

Chirography (from %H» '** 
hand, and <rt*f».) The art of 
writing. 

Chiromancy (from x u ( and 
futfa, a prophet.) The art of 
foretelling the events of life by 
the inspection of the hand. 

Chironia (from Chiron, the 
Centaur.) In Botany, a genns 
of plants of the natural order 
rosace®. 

Chives (from cive, French.) In 
Botany, the threads or fila- 
ments rising in flowers, with 
seeds at the end. Also a spe- 
cies of small onion. 

Chlamys. In Antiquity, a mi- 
litary habit worn over the tu- 
nic, and named by the Romans 
paludamentum. 

Chlorates. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystallizable 
salts formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with cfdoric 
acid. 2. Compounds (or salts) 
formed by the combination of 
chloric acid with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides. 

I Chloric acid. In Chemistry, 
67- 
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a compound of chlorint Mid 
oxygen. 

Chlorides. In Chemistry, 
compounds of chlorine with 
different bases, analogous to 
oxides. 

Chloride of limb. In Che- 
mistry, the oxymuriate of lime, 
commonly called the bleaching 
liquid. 

Chloride op sodium. In Che- 
mistry, a recent name for the 
muriate of soda or common 
■alt. 

Chlorine (from %*•&, a 
greenish yellow, on account of 

.its colour.) In Chemistry, a 
permanently elastic gaseous 

, fluid, the oxy muriatic acid gas 
of former chemists. 2. It is 
not respirable, but supports 
combustion although it con- 
tains no oxygen. 3. It is pro- 
cured from a mixture of sul- 
phuric acid, salt, and manga- 
nese. 

Chloriodic acid. In Che- 
mistry, a compound of iodine 
and chlorine. 

Chlori8. In Ornithology, a 
green-finch or canary bird. 

Chlorite. A greenish Mine- 
ral intermediate between mica 
and talc, consisting of oxide 
of lime united with silica, 
alumina, and magnesia. 2. It 
is thus named from its dark 
green colour. 

Chlorite schist. In Geo- 
logy, &c, a primary stratified 
rock, containing nearly the 
same ingredients as micaceous 
schist. 

Chlorocarbonic acid. In 
Chemistry, a compound of 
chlorine and carbonic oxides. 

Chlorocyamic acid. In Che- 
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mistry, a compound of cyano- 
gen and chlorine, formerly 
named the oxyprussic acid. 

CHLOROSis(from %*"(•*, green.) 
In Nosology, the green sick- 
ness. 

CHLOROPHANB(from;gx»{« and 
f«uMr, to appear,) In Mine- 
ralogy, a variety of fluate of 
lime, which becomes green 
when heated. 

Chlorophceite. In Minera- 
logy, a substance, the produce 
of watery infiltration. 

Chlorophyle. In Chemistry, 
a name applied to the green 
colouring matter of leaves, 
supposed to be a peculiar ve- 
getable principle. 

Chocolate. In Botany, the 
nut of the theobroma, or ca- 
cao-tree. 

Choke-damp, of the mines. In 
Chemistry f consists mostly of 
impure carbonic acid gas. 

Cholera morbus (from x&*t 
bile.) In Nosology, a disease, 
the leading character of which 
is a copious evacuation of bi- 
lious matter both by vomiting 
and stool. 

Cholestjeric acid. In Che- 
mistry, an acid discovered in 
biliary gall-stones. 

Chondropterygic. In Ichthy- 
ology, the sixth order of fishes, 
having cartilaginous gills. 

Choragic monuments (#«£•*.) 
In Grecian Antiquity, monu- 
ments erected in honour of 
those who had gained a prize, 
as choragus, or leader of the 
play and choruses. 

Chord. In Geometry, a right 
line connecting two extremes 
of an arc of a circle. 

Chorion. In {tetany, a pulpy 
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liquor, which appears to form 
the white substance of the 
kernel before fecundation. In 
Zoology, the external mem- 
brane which surrounds the eg£, 
and acts as a temporary substi- 
tute for the lungs. 
Chorography (from x»;*r, * 
region, and ytmf*.) In Geogra- 
phy, the art of describing par- 
ticular regions, or countries, 
their boundaries, limits, &c. 
Choroides. In Anatomy, a 
thin delicate membrane of the 
eye, which lines the concave 
surface of the sclerotic coat, 
Chough, or red-legged crow. 
In Ornithology, the corvus gra- 
cuius. 

Choultry, or Chatwadi. In 
the East Indies a place of ac- 
commodation for travellers. By 
the Mahommedans they are 
named Serai. 

Chout (a fourth.) In the East 
Indies this word denotes a 4th 
part of the clear revenue. 
Chowry. In the East Indies, a 
whisk to keep off flies. They 
are made of the Tibet cow's tail, 
peacocks' feathers, or ivory 
shavings, set in a handle two 
feet long. 

Chrism (from #£'*/**, an oint- 
ment.) In the Romish Church, 
unguent, or unction. 
Chroma {x^tfUL.) A Greek 
word signifying colour, which 
frequently enters into the com- 
position of other terms. In 
Italian Music, a term used to 
signify a quaver. 
Chromatic. A certain species 
of ancient Music, preceded by 
several consecutive semitones. 
Chromatics (from xt»P*S<x>- 
hur.) That division of Optics, 



etui 

which treats of the phenomena 
of colour, and explains the se- 
veral properties of the colours 
of light, and of natural bodies. 
Chromates. In Chemistry, m 
name given to crystallisable 
salts formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with chromic 
acid . 8 . Compounds (or salts) 
formed by the combination of 
chromic acid with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides. 

Chromate of lead. In Mine- 
ralogy, the red lead ore of Si- 
beria, which forms, when pre- 
pared, a beautiful yellow paint. 

Chrome (from %(»!**, a colour.) 
A mineral thus named from its 
communicating its colour to 
the substances into the compo- 
sition of which it enters. 

Chromium. In Chemistry, a 
new white metal of difficult fu- 
sion, procured from the red- 
lead ore of Siberia. 

Chromic acId. In Chemistry, 
an acid formerly obtained from 
the red-lead ore of Siberia, bat 
now also extracted from chro- 
mate of iron. 

Chronical, or Chronic (from 
X{fy0f, time.) In Nosology, a 
chronical distemper is one of 
long standing, as opposed to 
acute. 

Chronogram. An inscription 
including the date of any ac- 
tion, as V I X I, I have lived 
twenty-seven veers. 

Chronology (from %§•*•$, time, 
and Koyes, doctrine.) The sci- 
ence of computing and adjust- 
ing the periods of time. 

Chronom et ER(from^w«f ,time, 
and fify**, measure,) In Horo- 
logy, an instrument for the 
exact mensuration of time. 
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Chrysalis. In Entomology , in- 

. aeots in the third, or pupa, 

. stage of existence, being some- 
times tinged of a golden yellow 
colour, were thus named by the 
Greeks. 2. By the Romans 
they were termed awre/ta, and 
by Lmnssns, pupa. 

Chrysanthemum (from %&**, 
gold, and ***$$, a flower.) In 
Botany, this name is given to 
flowers of a. bright-yellow co- 

. lour, such as the sun-flower, 

. corn-marigold, &c. It is also 
the name of a genus of plants. 

CaRYaifr. In Entomology, the 
golden-fly, or gilded-wasp. 

Chrybocolla. In Mineralogy, 

> asabearbonateofcopper,some- 
times named copper-green, and 
mountain-green. 2. It was also 

< the name of an artificial sub- 
stance made use of by the an- 
cients, for soldering other me- 
tals to gold. S. The term has 

. aho been applied to borax. 

Ghrysoberl (from f £«*•*, gold.) 
in Mineralogy, a name applied 
to those varieties of beryl in- 
clining to a golden colour. 

Chrysolite. In Mineralogy 
a gem of the garnet family, the 
topes of the anoients, and the 
least hard of all the gems. 2. It 
is also named Peridot. 

Chrysocoma, Golden Locks. 
In Botany, a genus of plants. 

ChRysoms l a . In Entomology, 
a numerous and beautiful tribe 
Of insects, found every where in 

• woods and gardens. 

Chrysomela. In Entomology, a 
genus of coleopterous insects, 

. containing many beautiful spe- 

.' cies. 

Chrysomela olbracea* The 
tnrjiiiHfly, 
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CaRTiOPRASB(from xt*>*4t,ffoM, 
and tr^msn, a leek.) A Yellow- 
ish-green mineral, of the gem 
order. 2. A chrysoberl, when of 
a paler golden colour than usu- 
al, was named by the ancients 
chrysoprase,from its yellowish- 
green colour, which is owing 
to the oxide of nickel it con- 
tains. 

Chub, In Jchthology, the cy- 
prinusjeses. 

Chunam. An East Indian word, 
signifying lime. The best is 
made of calcined shells. 

Chunna, an East Indian plant. 
In Botany, the cicer arietinum. 

Chyle (from xukn, juice.) In 
Physiology, an opaque liquid 
of a white colour, formed dur- 
ing the passage of the food 
along the intestinal canal. 

Chylopoetic. In Physiology, 
chyle producing. 

Chyme. In Physiology, a soft 
pap, into which food is first 
converted, after its introduction 
into the stomach. 

Cibaria. A term which, in a 
general sense, signifies food, 
meat, or victuals for maD,cattle, 
fishes, &c, but in a military 
sense, it denotes provisions, or 
munitions de bouche. 

Cicada. In Entomology, the 
froghopper, or flea-locust. 

Cicatricula. In Natural His- 
tory, a round milky-white spot, 
formed after impregnation on 
the surface of the yolk-bag of 
an egg, surrounded by whitish 
concentric circles. 

Cicatrix. In Surgery, the 
scar remaining after the heal- 
ing of a wound, or ulcer* 

Cichorivm. In Gardening,tbm 
broad leaved endi ve,or succory , 
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Cicta (Lat) A, small pulse, o? { 
vetch, leu than a pea, la JRe* 
tony, a genua of plants of the 
Batumi order papiUouaoess. 
Ciena ARisT!NU«,a veuh like 
a ram's bead. In Botany, the 
chick-pea. 
Cioindbla, the Sparkier. In 
Entomology, a genua of coleop- 
taroua iniecta. 
Ciconia. la Ornithology, the 

stork. 

Cicuta. In Botany, water- 
hemlock, or conium maeula- 
tum. 

Cidaritbs. In Mineralogy and 
Ooology, a genu* of turban- 
formed animals, recent and 
fossil. 

Cilia. In Anatomy, the eye- 
lashes. 

Cimbx. The Bug. In Entomo- 
logy, a genus of hemipterous 
insects. 

CiMOLf*B,or€rWaCtm*#A. In 
Mineralogy* a species of ful- 
lers' earth, thus named from 
the ancient island of Cimola, 
the modern Argentiera. 

Cinara, In Botany, the arti- 
choke. 

Cinchona. In Pharmacy, the 
Peruvian, or Jesuits* bark ; the 
quinquina of the French. 9. 
It was named after a Spanish 
lady. 

Cinchonin. In Chemistry, an 
active principle obtained from 
the yellow pernvian bark and 
other substances. 

Cinchonic acid. In Chemis- 
try, an acid found in several 
varieties of pernvian bark. 

Cinbraria. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants, thus named from 
their ashy colour. 

Cinnabar. In Mineralogy, £e., 
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native vermilion, a red sulpha - 
ret of mercury, of which it is 
the most common ore. 

Cinnamon-stonb. In JfutSMI- 
tyy, a gem of the garnet fa- 
mily. 

Cinqubfoil. In Botany, po- 
tentilla, a kind of fl ve-leaved 
clover. 

Cion, or Cyan- In Botany, a 
sprout or shoot from a plant. 

Cifhbr. A secret or occult 
mode of writing. 

Cipolimo (from cepoUa, Hal. an 
onion.) In Mineralogy, the 
Roman cipolino is a green mar- 
ble, with white zones. S. It is 
named from the supposed re- 
semblance of the greenish mica 
by which it is stratified and 
veined to the lamina of an 



Cippus. In ancient Architect 
ture, a little low column, or 
grave-stone, sometimes without 
a base or capital, but generally 
bearing an inscription. 

Circjba. In Botany, enchan- 
ters' nightshade. 

Ciroar, or Sirkar, In East In- 
dian Geography, a division of 
a province, equivalent to a 
large English shire or county. 
This word also occasionally 
means government, and among 
Europeans designates a Hindoo 
writer or accomptant. 

Circulation of thr blood. 
In Physiology, the natural mo- 
tion of the blood in a living 
animal, whereby it is carried 
from the heart to all parts ef 
the body by tlie arteries, and 
thence brought becte to the 
heart by the veins. 

ClROUMFBRBNTOR. In MufVOy- 

ing, an instrument used for 
TI 
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taking angles by the magnetic 
needle. 

Circumstantial, or presump- 
tive evidence. In Law, such 
circumstances as naturally or 
usually attend facts of a par- 
ticular nature, that cannot be 
demonstratively established, 
are called presumptions, and 
take place next to positive and 
direct proof. 

Circus (Lat.) In Antiquity, an 
open circular space, for the 
exhibition of horse-races and 
other games. 

Cirri. In Botany, &c, ten* 
drils, curls. 

Cirrifbrous. In Botany, a 
term signifying, furnished with 
tendrils* 

Cirri fbdeb, curled legs. In 
Conchology, a class of animals 
comprehending barnacles, a- 
corn*ahell*, $c. 

Cirrocumu J.us,or Sender cloud, 
la Meteorology, this consists 
of a number of little orbicular 
masses of cloud, arranged in 
extensive beds. 

Cirrostratus, or Wane cloud. 
In Meteorology, this is distin 
guished by its flatness and 
peat horizontal extension, and 
is Darned team cloud, from its 
generally changing its figure, 
and slowly subsiding. 

Cirrus, or Curl cloud, In Me- 
teorology, thus named from its 
resemblance to a distended 
lock of hair, and is known to 
mariners by the name of mare's 
tail. 

&8ALPINB. In Geography, si|^ 
nifies on this (the Italian) side 
of the Alps, in opposition to 
transalpine>or beyond the Alps. 

Cispajdana. In ancient Geo- 
T2 
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grapky, an epithet used to de- 
note on this (the Roman) side 
of the Po river. 

CiSTA («*?*.) In Antiquity, 
a species of mystical baskets, 
carried during the processions 
at JSleusis. 

Ci8Tophorus. In Numismatics, 
an ancient coin, stamped with 
the figure of a basketrcarrier. 

Cistophori. In Antiquity, 
the bearers of the sacred cists, 
or baskets, in the mystical pro- 
cessions of Eleusis, &c. 

CisTUs (*i<fhs, derivation uncer- 
tain.) In Gardening, a genus 
of plants, which comprehends 
the rock^roaa, or shrubby ever- 
green, and many others* . 

Cituara' In ancient Music, a 
stringed instrument of the harp 
or lute kind. &. It is not clear 
in what the ancient lyre, cithsv- 
ra, chely, psaltery, and harp, 
diifered from each other. 

Citrates. In Chemistry, mm\me 
given to crystalliaable salts, 
formed by the combination* of 
any base with citric acid. 2* 
Compounds (or salts) formed 
by the combination of citric 
acid with alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides. 

Citric acid. In Chemistry, am 
acid procured by a particular 
process from lime and lemon* 
juice. 

Citrus, the Citron. In Botany, 
a genus of plants comprehend- 
ing the lemon, orange, citron, 
&c, trees. 

Citrus aurantium. The <o* 
range- tree. 

Citrus decuman a. The shad* 
dock. 

Citrus mbdica* The common 
citron* 
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C(trvs HMorr. The common' 
lemon-tree. 

Citrus aubrica* a. The lime- 
tree. 
Ctttbrn. In Music, an instru- 
ment resembling a guitar. 

City. In Law, a town that hath 
or had a bishop, and which, 
althoughthe biihoprickbe dis- 
solved, still retains the distinc- 
tion. 

Civet cat. In Zoology, the 
English name for a species of 
viverra, or weasel, which yields 
a kind of perfume. 

Civil law (fe* civUis, Lat.) In 
modem times tills phrase is ap- 
plied to the Roman law, con- 
tained in the institute*, the di- 
gesMbeeode, and the novels 
of the emperor Justinian, and 
some of hia successors. 

Civilian (Lat.) One that pro- 
fesses a knowledge of the old 
Roman law. 

Class. In Botany, a term em- 
ployed to -denote the primary 
division of plants into large 
groups, each of which is to be 
subdivided into genera and 
tpeeies. 2. Linnseus gives the 
mHowimr; definition of a class 
" A class is founded on the 
agreement of several genera 
with each other in the parts 
of fructification, according to 
the principles of nature and 
art.^ 

Clabweuji. In Gonehobgy, an 
univalve shell, whose inhabi- 
tant has an internal opercu- 
lum, or lid. 

Clavicle (clavicula, Lat.) In 
Surgery, the collar-bone. 

Clavis insula*. In Law, a 

: term used in the Isle of Man to 
designate a select jury of twelve. 
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Also named the keys of the 
island. 

Clavis, a key. In Composition, 
a word used to denote an ex- 
planation of some obscure pas- 
sages of any book, or writing. 

Clay. In Mineralogy, pure clay 
is named alumina. 2. Common 
clay is a mixture of silica and 
alumina in various propor- 
tions. 

ClaVMarl. In Mineralogy, a 
chalky clay. 

Claystonb, indurated. In 
Geology, &c, an overlying 
rock, one of the most common 
trap-rocks of Scotland. 

Cleavage. In Crystallogra- 
phy, cleavage means the split- 
ting of a crystal in the direction 
of the natural joints, so as to 
obtain a new plane, or face. 
The crystal is said to have a 
cleavage in the direction in 
which it may be split. 

Cleavage. In Geology, beds 
of rocks are sometimes seen to 
split into smaller lamina), not 
parallel to the plane of strati- 
fication ; such a structure is 
called the cleavage of the bed. 

Clepsydra. In ancient Horo- 
logy, a water-clock. 

Clew, to. In Navigation, to 
raise the sails in order to be 
furled. 

CLiiwACTERtc. In Chronolo* 
gy,& period containing a num- 
ber of years (every seventh,) at 
the end of which some great 
change is supposed to befal the 
body. 2. The word is derived 
from x*jpxx<rt{ f a ladder. 

Climate (*X/^«, from xXmn, to 

incline.) In Geography, a space 

on the surface of the earth, 

measured from the equator to 

T3 
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, the polar circlet, in each of 
which spaces the longest day 
is half an hour longer. 3. From 
the polar circles to the poles 
climates are measured by the 
increase of a month. 3. By the 
ancients the word climate was 

. applied to signify that obli- 
quity of the sphere which ren- 
dered the days and nights un 
equal. 

Climax (xA^eutg.) Gradation, 
ascent; a figure in Rhetoric by 

. which the sentence gradually 
rises. 

Clinch. In Navigation, the 
great ring connected with the 
mooring-chain. 

Clinkstone. In Geology, &c, 
an overlying rock, not always 
sonorous, as the name would 
imply. 2. It is also named slaty 
feltspar. 

Cunical (from «Xj»», to lie 
down.) In Surgery* one that 
keeps the bed with infirmity 

Cloaca. In Antiquity, a sub- 
terraneous aqueduct, or com- 
mon sewer, for the discharge 
of the filth of a city or a 
house. 

Cloister (claustrum.) A re- 
ligious retirement S. In 
Architecture, the covered gal- 
leries or porticoes of a monas- 
tery. 

Close-hauled, In Navigation, 
the trim of a ship's sails, when 
she endeavours to beat right to 
windward j the tacks, or lower 
corners of the sails being then 
drawn close down on the wea- 
ther side. 

Clover. In Botany, trifolium, 
or trefoil. 

Clue-garnets. In Navigation, 
tackles fixed to the clues, er 
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lower corners of the fore and 
mainsail, to clue them np to 
the yards. 

Clue-lines. In Navigation, 
these are the same as the-clae- 
gamets, except that they are 
common to ail the square- 
sails. 

Clupea. In Ichthyology,* ge- 
nua of abdominal fishes, which 
includes the herring, shad, sjd 
many others* 

Clupea harenqus. The com- 
mon herring. 

Clupea encrasicolus. The 
anchovy. 

Clupea pilghardus. The 
pilchard. 

Clupea sprattus. The sprat. 

Cnuphis. In Mythology, an 
Egyptian deity, the Agathoda?- 
mon of the Greeks. His sym- 
bol is a winged globe* 

Coadunatjb, joined together. 
In Botany, the forty-second na- 
tural order of Linnseus, thus 
named from the appearance of 
the seed-vessels. It includes 
the magnolia, &c. 

Coalfish. In Ichthyology, the 
gadus carbonarius. 

Coal-gas. In Chomittry, a gas 
procured from coal; which, 
when pure, is named carburet- 
ted hydrogen. 

Coamings. In Shipbuilding, mxe 
the planks, or frame, that form 
a border round the hatches, and 
raise them up higher than the 

deck. 

Coagulum. In M edicine , a term 

applied to blood and other 
fluids, when they assume a 

jelly-like consistence. 

Cobalt. In Mineralogy, a semi- 
metal, employed, under the 

name of satire, to tinge perce- 
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Mia and glass. 9. It U thus 
designated by the German mi- 
ners from an evil spirit named 
Cobalus. 

Cosing, the Loach. In Ichthy- 
ology, a genus of abdominal 
fishes. 

Cobra de capblla, or Hooded 
Smth. In Natural History, the 
coluber naja. 

Cocci per os (*#*««#, a berry, 
and fero, Lat.) In Botany, 
berry-bearing' plants are thus 
named. 

Coccinella, the Lady-bird. 
In Entomology ,a genus of cole- 
opterous insects of small size, 
which feed principally on ap- 
kidee, or plant-lice. 

Coccinellin. In Chemistry, 
the peculiar colouring-matter 
of cochineal. 

Coccolitb (from *•»%•$.) A 
Mineral of the augite family, 
thus named from its structure. 

Cocculds lNDicus(from *•«»* 
a berry.) In Botany and Com- 
merce, the berry of the me- 
nispennum cocculus, which is 
of an inebriating and poison- 
ous nature. It is used in brew- 
eries, and also for destroying 
vermin in the heads of chil- 
dren. 

Coccus. In Entomology, the 
name of a genus of bemipter* 
ous insects. 

Coccus cacti. The cochineal 
insect. 

Coccus lacca. The lac in- 
sect. 

Coccus ilicis. The Kermes 
grain insect. 

Coccyx. In Ornithology, a 

name for the cuckoo. 

C0CHlNBAt WtBCT {Cochintlkh 

8panish.) In Mntemohgy and 
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Cbmmm#,tb* c«fiMcactf,fcom 
which a scarlet dye is extract- 
ed. It feeds on the cactus 
opuntia,or prickly pear. 

Cochlea. 1q Conchotomy, a 
term formerly applied to uni- 
valve shells of the spiral kind* 

Cochlbaria, Scurvy-grass. In 
Botany, a genus of plants, thus 
named from the form of their 
leaves. 

COCHLEARIA ARMQRACIA. 

Horse-raddish. 

CoOHLBARIA OFFICINALIS. 

Common scurvy-grass. 

Cochleare. In Pharmacy, 
and medical prescriptions, this 
word means a spoonful, 

Cochleatbd (front cochlea, a 
spiral shell.) In Conchology, 
of a screwed, or turbinated 
form. 

Cockatoo. In Ornithology, \be 
psittatus crestatus. 

Cockbt. In Commerce, &c, a 
seal belonging to the king's 
custom-house. Likewise a 
scroll of parchment delivered 
by the officers of the king's 
custom-house to merchants, a* 
a warrant that their merchan- 
dise is entered. 

Cockle, a common weed. In 
Botany, Lolium temulentum. 

Cockle, the sea. In Concho* 
logy, cardium. 

Cock-chaffer, or May Bug. 
In Entomology, the melolontha 
scarabiBus. 2. It remains six 
years under ground in the grub 
state before it becomes a beetle. 

Cockstail grass. In Botany, 
dactylis. 

Coco-nut. In Botany, cocos. 

Cocoon. In Entomology, the 
covering of silk, &c, which 
inanyj«s*ctsfcbricatafoxtham« 
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selves, before they assume v the 
pupa, or dormant state of their 
existence. 

Cocos. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order pal- 
ma. 

Cocos ntjcifera. In Botany, 
the systematic name of the 
coco-nut tree. 

Cod. ' In Ichthyology, gadus. 

Codfish, the common. In Ich- 
thyology, gadus morhua. 

Codicil (codiciUns, from codex, 
a book or writing.) In Law, 
a supplement to a will. 

Cod8ound8. In Ichthyology, 
the swimming-bladders of the 
large cod. 

Ccecum. In Anatomy, the first 
portion of the large intestine. 

Co-EFFiciBNT. In Physics, &c, 
that which unites its action 
with the action of another. 

C CELIAC PASSION (from xotXtet, 

the belly*) In Nosology, a di- 
arrhea, or flux, arising from 
indigestion, whereby the ali- 
ments come away little al- 
tered. 

Ccenaculum (Lat.) In Anti- 
quity, the eating, or supper- 
rooms of the Romans, generally 
applied to an upper story of the 
house. 

Cgbnobittm. The state of living 
in a society, or community, 
where all things are in com- 
mon, as the ancient monks 
named Coenobites. 

Coffea arabica, the Coffee 
tree, an evergreen. In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order stillatse. 

Coffer. In Fortification, a 
hollow lodgement made across 
a dry moat. 

Coffer-dam. Jn Engineering, 
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a term for a circular double 
range of piles, with clay ram- 
med between, used in laying 
the foundation of bridges, and 
other buildings constructed in 
the water. 

Cognomen. In Roman Anti- 
quity, a name that was pecu- 
liar to some family, or more 
properly to some branch of 
that family. 

Cognovit actionem. In Law, 
is when the defendant ac- 
knowledges the plaintiff's cause 
against him to be just and 
true. 

Cohort. In Roman Tactics, a 
body of infantry soldiers, con- 
sisting of five or six thousand 
men. 

Cohesion. In Physics, one of 
the four species of attraction, 
denoting the force by which 
the parts of bodies adhere, or 
stick together. 

Coir. In Botany, and Com- 
merce, a name given in the 
East Indies to the fibres of the 
husk of the coco-nut, with 
which cables, standing rig- 
ging, &c, are manufactured. 

Coke. In Metallurgy, charred 
pitcoal. 

Colchicum, Meadow saffron. 
In Botany, a genus of plants. 

Coleoptera (from #•>.•«#, a 
sheath, and tt^»», a wing.) In 
Entomology, a tribe of insects 
having wings, covered by crus- 
taceous elytra or shells; such 
as beetles, &c. &c. 

Colcothar (Arabic.) In Che- 
mistry, a brownish red oxide 
of iron, named also crocus 
martis. 

Cole. In Botany, brassica na- 
pus, a species of cabbage. 
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CoiswotLT. In Botany, bra* 

sica oleracea. 

Colibri. In Ornithology, the 
general name under winch Buf- 
. /oo describes the family of 
humming-birds, which have 
the beak curved. 2. The/ are 
the Trochili of the Linnsean sys- 
tem. 

Colic (coHcum, Lat.) In St*r- 
^ery, colic is strictly a dis- 
order of the colon ; but gene- 
rally any disorder of the sto- 

\ mach or bowels attended with 
pain. 

Coliseum. In Architecture, a 
name given to the theatre of 
Vespasian* either from its mag- 
nitude, or from the colossal 
statue of Nero. 

Collation. In Law, the be- 
stowing of a benefice. 

Collect (from collect a y low 
Lat.) In the Liturgy, a short 
comprehensive prayer used at 
the sacrament. It also means 
any short prayers. 

Colligation, of a telescope 
In Optics, is the line that 
passes through the tube, and 
cuts both the focus of the eye- 
piece and the centre of the ob- 
ject glass. 

Collu vies (Lat.) In Geology, 
a term sometimes applied to 
the fluid mass into which the 
substance of the earth was sup- 
posed to have been dissolved 
at the^ universal deluge. 

Collyrium (Lat.) In Cosme* 
tic*, an ointment for the eyes. 

Colo cy nth. In Pharmacy, a 
powerful cathartic medicine, 
procured from the coloquin- 
tida or bitter apple, a spe- 
cies of gourd brought from 
Aleppo. 
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Colon. In Grammar, points 
[as:] used to mark a pause 
greater than that of a comma, 
but less than that of a period 
or full stop. In Anatomy, the 
greatest and widest of all the 
intestines, about eight or nine 
hand's breadth in length. 

Colon 1*. In Typography, print- 
ed at Cologne in Germany. 

Colonade (from colonna, 
Ital.) In Architecture, a pe- 
ristyle of a circular figure, con- 
sisting of a series of columns 
arranged in a circle. 

Colophon (Lat.) In Gram- 
mar, end, accomplishment, or 
the achievement of a work ; a 
conclusion ;. a sentence ad- 
ded at the conclusion of a 
work. 

Colophonite (from Colo- 
phon, the name of a city*) A 
Mineral of the common gar- 
net kind, thus named from its 
resemblance to rosin. 

Colophony. In Chemistry, the 
residuum of distilled resins, 
named also fiddler's rosin, 

CoLoauiNTiDA. In Pharmacy, 
the colocynthus or bitter ap- 
ple. 

Colossus. In Antiquity, any 
statue of enormous magnitude, 
generally applied to that at 
Rhodes. 

Coltsfoot. In Botany, tussi- 
lago. 

Coluber, a Snake, In Z00- 
logy, a genus of serpents distin- 
guished by having plates on 
the belly, and scales on the 
under part of the tail They 
are the snakes properly so 
called. 

Coluber berus. The common 
viper. 
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Cot.Ufc£* maja> The cobta de 
ttpella, or hooded snake. 

Coluber NATRix.The common 
or Vingest snake. 

ColumbiUm. In Chemistry, a 
new and brittle metal of a dark 
grey colour, named also tanta- 
liumi Which see. 

Col9Mba, a pigeon. In Ornt- 
thotopy, a genus of birds Of the 
Older parsCus. 

Cqlumba domestic a. The do. 
mestic pigeon. 

COlUmba genas. The stock 
pigeon. 

Columba ta*tab. The turtle 
dove. 

Columbine. In the Arts, a co 
lour, named also pigeon-neck 
varnish. 

Columba root. In Pharmacy, 
a root just brought from Co- 
lumbo in Ceylon; hence the 
name. 

Column (columna, Lat., from 
columen, a support.) In Archi- 
tecture, a cylindrical shaft with 
a capital, distinguished as the 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tus- 
can, or Composite orders. 2. 
A pillar consisting of base, 
shaft, and capital. 

Column i fer* (from cotumna 
and fero, to bear.) In Botany, 
the thirty-seventh natural Lin- 
nsean order of plants, contain- 
ing the gossypium, hibiscus, 
malva, and many other ge- 
nera. 

Colures (from colori, Lat., and 
kdkevpt.) In Astronomy, two 
great circles supposed to pass 
through the poles of the world : 
one through the equinoctial 
points Aries and Libra; and 
the other through the solstitial 
points Cancer and Capricorn. 
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Thty thus divide the etliptic 
into four equal parts. 

Colymbus, the guillemot or 
dwer. In Ornithology, a ge- 
nus of birds of the order an- 
seres. 

Colymbus grylle. The dove- 
key, or black guillemot. 

Colymbus septentriona- 
lis. The loon or red-throated 
diver. 

Colymbus troIle. The scout 
or foolish guillemot. 

Coma (from x&>p&.) In JVdjd- 
logy, a propensity to sleep ; a 
lethargic drowsiness. 

Coma vigil. In Nosology, a 
disease in which the patients 
are continually inclined to 
sleep but cannot. Coma som- 
nolentunt is the reverse. 

Coma, a head of hair. In 
Botany, applied to a leafy 
crown. 

Combination. The Chemical 
union of the particles of dif- 
ferent substances, so as to form 
a new compound, posssssing 
other properties. 

Combustion. In Chemistry, 
conflagration ; burning. 2. Its 
existence always supposes the 
production of light and heat. 
3. The simple supporters of 
combustion, which must be 
present, are three, tie., oxygen, 
chlorine, and iodine. 

Combustible. In Chemistry, 
a body which in its rapid union 
with others causes a disengage- 
ment of light and heat. 

Comet (from cometa, Lat. a 
hairy star.) In Astronomy, u 
heavenly body in the planetary 
region appearing suddenly and 
then disappearing. They are 
usually distinguished from 
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tne start by a loftfc train of 
nght. 
Co* etariu* . In Mechanic*, a 
machine contrived to exhibit 
and explain the eccentric mo- 
tion of a planet. 

Comitia (Lat.) In Antiquity, 
the assembling of the Roman 
people, either in the comi- 
nom, or campus martius. 

Comitatus (Lat.) In Law, a 
county. 

Comma (from «<wt*.) In Gram- 
mar, the point -which denotes 
the distinction of clauses, mark- 
ed thus [ , ]. 

Common (from communia, quod 
oi omnct perttnet) In taw, 
signifies that soil, the use of 
which is common to a particu- 
lar town or lordship. In all 
cases of common, the law much 
respects the consuetudo loci, 
or custom of the place. 

Comhunibus annis. In Law, 
&c, means one year with ano- 
ther. 

Commbndam. In Church Go- 
vernment, a benefice which, 
being void, is commended to 
the charge of some sufficient 
clerk to be supplied. 

Commensurate. In Arithme- 
tic, &c, reducible to the same 
common measure. 

Common Law, or lex non scrip- 
ta. This has two different sig- 
nifications, oue proper, and the 
other figurative. In the first 
it designates that collection of 
customs made and digested by 
King Alfred; in its figurative 
sense we intend those princi- 
ples of reason which should 
govern in the absence of posi- 
tive authority. 2. The deci- 
sions of courts of justice are 



evidence of what is comm6% 
law. 

Com pages (Lat.) A system of 
many parts united. 

Comparative anatomy. The 
dissection of brute animals and 
fishes, with the view of com- 
paring them with each other, 
and with the human body. ft. 
It is also named eootomy, and 
the anatomy of beasts, as con- 
tradistinguished from humah 
anatomy. 

Compendium (Lat.) In Litera- 
ture, means an abridgement, 
summary, breviate, or epi- 
tome. 

Compensation balance. In 
Horology, is the balance of a 
chronometer, so contrived that 
two opposite actions counter- 
act each other's effect, and 
equalize its momentum under' 
all changes of temperature and 
climate. 

Complement. In Geometry, 
the filling up, or completing, 
the quadrant of a circle. 

Composite. In Botany, the 
forty-ninth natural order of 
Linnaeus, consisting of com- 
pound flowers with combined 
anthers, such as dandelions, 
sun-flowers, thistles, &c. 

Composite (or Roman) order. 
m Architecture, an order thus 
named, because its capital is 
composed out of those of the 
other orders. 

Com posit us. In Botany, com- 
pound. 

Compost. In Agriculture, a cer-' 
tain kind of mixture designed 
to assist the soil In promoting 
vegetation, instead of stable- 
dung. 

Compound. In Chemistry, «c., 
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formed of many ingredient* ; 
not single. 

Compound leaves (folia com- 
posita.y In Botany, two, or any 
greater number of partial leaves 
connected by a footstalk. 

Compounds, secondary. In 
Chemistry, two or more pri- 
mary compounds united. 

Compound flower. In Bota- 
ny, the union of several flow- 
ers, or florets, by some com- 
mon bond. 

Conatus (Lat. effort.) In Ma- 
thematics, a term sometimes 
used to denote a quantity of 
motion, not capable of being 
expressed by any time or length, 
such as the endeavour which a 
body moving circularly makes 
to fly off from the centre or 
axis of its motion. 

Concave. In Mathematics, a 
word applied to the inner sur- 
face of a hollow body, as op- 
posed to convex. 

Concavum. In Botany, hollow. 

Concentration. In Chemis- 
try, the act of increasing the 
strength of fluids, which are 
rendered stronger by extracting 
(generally by evaporation) a 
portion of the mere menstru- 
um. 

Concentric. In Geometry ,&c. 
laving one common centre, as 
opposed to eccentric. 

Concerto. In Music, a piece 
composed for a particular in- 
strument, accompanied by an 
orchestra. 

Conch (concha, Lat.) A shell ; 
a sea shell. 

Conchoid. . In Geometry, the 
nave of a curve. 

Conchoidal. Geology, &c. In 
the conchoidal fracture of rocks 
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one of the separated surfaces is 
concave and the other convex. 

Concholooy. In Natural His- 
tory, that department which 
treats exclusively of shells and 
of the molluscous animals that 
inhabit them. In the Linnsean 
system, it constitutes the third 
order of the class vermes. 

Conclave (con andclavis, Lat.) 
An assemblage of large halls, 
corridors, and cells, in the Va- 
tican, where the cardinals meet 
for the election of a pope. In 
strictness it means a private or 
close apartment. 

Conchy li a. In Natural His- 
tory, a name formerly applied 
to petrified shells in general. 

Concordat. In the Canon 
Law, denotes a covenant, or 
agreement, concerning some 
beneficiary matter, as a resig- 
nation, permutation, promo- 
tion, &c. In Politics, it usually 
refers to some agreement be- 
tween the pope and a sovereign 
prince. 

Concrete. In Logic, not, ab- 
stracted ; applied to a subject. 

Concretion. In Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, the mass formed 
by the coalition of separate 
particles. 2. It differs from crys- 
tallization in not arranging its 
particles in geometric forms. 

Condensation. In Chemistry, 
&c, the act of thickening ; 
opposite to rarefaction. 

Condenser. A Pneumatic en- 
gine, or air-pump, by which a 
greater quantity of air may be 
forced into a given space than 
what naturally exists there. In 
Electricity, an apparatus for 
collecting small quantities of 
the electric fluid. 
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Condense*. In Mechanics, the 
condenser of a steam engine it 
a metal box into which the 
steam is conducted, furnished 
with a box fox drawing off the 
water and air. 

Condiment. , In Cookery, sea- 
soning,, sauce. 

Condors. In Ornithology, the 
vultur gryphus. 

Conduction op heat. In Che- 
mtitry, the passage of heat 
through a bar of iron or any 
other substance. 

Conductors. In Electricity, 
substances, such as all metals 
and most liquids, that receive 
and communicate the electric 
fluid, which passes through 
them with great facility. 2. 
Such as repel it, or allow it to 
pass with difficulty, are named 
non-conductors; but there is 
probably no body wholly inca- 
pable of communicatin the 
electrical virtue. 

Conduit. In Hydraulics, a 
canal or pipe for the convey- 
ance of water. 

Condyloma. In Surgery, a 
tubercle or wart-like excres- 
cence. 

Cone (*#**.) In Mathematics, a 
solid body, of which the base 
is a circle, and which ends in 
a point. • 

Conpbbva. In Botany, a kind 
of aquatic moss, found in rivers 
and stagnant waters, of the na- 
tural order alga* 

Confetti di Tivoli, Tivoli 
sweetmeats. A mineral sub- 
stance formed of calcareous 
concretions, resembling carra- 
way seeds, enveloped in white 
sugar. * 

Configuration. In Painting, 
G 
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&c, the form of the" various 
parts adapted to each other. 
Confluent (confluent, running 
together.) fa Surgery, an ap- 
pellation given to that kind of 
small-pox when the pustules 
run into each other. 
Conflubntia. In Typography, 
printed at the town of Coblenta 
in Germany. 
Congelation. In Chemistry, 
&c, the passing of any sub- 
stance from a fluid to a solid 
state by the agency of cold. 
Congener (Lat.) In Botany, 
&c, of the same kind or na- 
ture. 
Congener es musculi. In Ana- 
tomy, such muscles in an ani- 
mal body, as serve together to 
produce the same motion. 
They are thus named because 
they assist each other. 
Congeries (Lat.) In Mine- 
ralogy, &c, a word sometimes 
used to denote a collection of 
particles or bodies, heaped to- 
gether into one aggregate or 
mass. 

Conge' d'elire. In Church 
Government, the king's permis- 
sion to a dean and chapter, in 
time of vacation, to choose a 
bishop. 

Conger eel. In Ichthyology, 
the muraena conger, the largest 
of the eel tribe. 
Conglomerate, to. In Mi- 
neralogy, &c, to gather into a 
ball. 

Conglomerate rocks. In 
Geology, &c, fragments of dif- 
ferent trap rocks re-united into 
a solid mass. 2.Beds re-com- 
posed from the fragments and 
detritus of older rocks. 8. 
Consolidated gravel beds nam- 
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•d Abo breccias wad pudding* 

stones* 

Conic section. Id Geometry, 
a carve line arising from the 
section of a cone by a plane. 
2. That part of geometry which 
considers the cone and the 
corves arising from its sec- 
tion. 

Coniferous (from conus and 

frro.) In Botany, cone-bearing 
plants, such as pine and fir 
trees. * 

Conifer m (cone-bearing.) In 
Botany, the fifty-first natural 
order of Linnssus ; the fir, ju- 
niper, &c. 

Coninbrica. In Typography, 
printed at the city of Coimbra, 
in Portugal. 

Conium, Hemlock. In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order umbellate. 

Conium Maculatum. Com- 
mon hemlock. 

Conjugate axis. In Mathe- 
matics, the shortest diameter, 
or that perpendicular to the 
transverse or greater axis of an 
ellipse, is called the conjugate, 
or lesser axis. 

Conjunction. In Astronomy, 
the meeting of two planets in 
the same point of the heavens. 
In Grammar, a word made 
use of to connect the clauses 
of a period together. 

Conjunctiva. In Anatomy, a 
membrane of the eye, which 
forms a permanent and conti- 
nuous covering on the eye-ball 
itself. It is transparent when 
it passes over the cornea, but 
is usually thickened and co- 
loured when it covers the scle- 
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Connoisseur (French.) In the 
Arts, a person who, without 
professing any of them, is sup- 
posed a judge and critic in 
matters of taste. 2. An Ama- 
teur goes a step further, and is 
supposed also to possess a va- 
luable cabinet. 

Conoid (cone-like.) In Geome- 
try, a figure or solid body 
shaped like a cone or sugar- 

Conops (*#»*^.) In Entomolo- 
gy* a genus of dipterous in- 
sects that live by sucking the 
blood and juices of other ani- 
mals. 

Conscript (conscriptus.) In 
Roman History, a term used 
in speaking of senators, who 
were called patres conscripti, or 
conscript fathers, because their 
names were written in the re- 
gister of the senate. 

Consentes (or consentientea.) 
In Antiquity, a name given by 
the Romans to the twelve su- 
perior gods, who deliberated 
with Jupiter in council, vie., 
Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, 
Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, and 
Apollo. 

Consequents (Lat.) In Astro- 
nomy, a term employed to de- 
note the real or apparent mo- 
tion of a planet or comet, when 
it is moving from east to west 
in the regular order of the 
signs. 2. It is opposed to an- 
tecedentia, which denotes a 
contrary motion. 

Consignee. In Law, a person 
to whom goods are assigned or 
directed to be delivered over. 



rotic coat, forming what is (Consistory (cotutstornMit.) In 
called the white of the eye. | Law, a tribunal or council* 
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bone of eceMattieal per- 
sons, or place of justice in the 
spiritual court: a sesaion or 
assembly of prelates. The 
bishop of every diocese has a 
consistory court. 

Console. In Architecture, a 
- bracket or projecting body, 
shaped like an S, used to sup- 
port a cornice, vase, bust, sta- 
tue, or column. It is essentially 
the same as the corbel. 

Consonant (consonant, Lat.) 
In Grammar, a letter which 
cannot be sounded by itself. 

Constat (Lat.) In Lav, the 
name of a particular species of 
certificate. 

Constellation. In Astronomy, 
a system or assemblage of fixed 
stars, to which some imagi- 
nary figure, such as a bull, bear, 
crown, harp, &c, is assigned. 
8. The ancients had only forty- 
eight constellations. 

Constituent. In Chemistry, 
&c, elemental, essential, that 
of which any thing consists. 

Consubstantial. In the Ro- 
mish Church, hating the same 
substance or essence, being of 
the same kind or nature. 

Contoeniati (Itsi. encircled.) 
In Numismatics, a class of 
medals or medallions of bronze, 
let into a circle of another 
circle. They are also named 
ticket medals, and are sur- 
rounded by a hollow circle. 

Contort a (from con and tor- 
que*, to twist.) In Botany, the 
thirtieth natural order of Lin- 
naeus; asclepias, apocynum, 
&c, whose corollas are twisted 
in the bud contrary to the 
course of the sun. 

Contour (French.) In Drawing, 
G8 
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Ac, the •utttna, the Urn by 
which any figure is defined or 
terminated* 

Contra. In Grammar, a La- 
tin preposition, which signifies 
against. 

Contractile. In Natural Hie- 
tory, an animal, Ac, having 
the power of shortening itself* 

Contractility, or Irrifrki- 
/try. In PhysioUejy, a prin- 
ciple of motion inherent in Use 
body, and exclusively attached 
to the muteuiar fibre. 

Contrafissurb. In Surgery, 
a crack in the scull where the 
blow was inflicted is called 
fissure, but the opposite part 
contrafiseure. 

Con tr wall ation (from < 
tra and vallo, Lat) In * r " 
the fortifications thrown up to 
hinder the sallies of the gar- 
rison. 

Contraybrva, birlhwort. In 
Botany, dorstenia. 

Conus. In ConchoUgy* • ge- 
nus of univalve shells, inha- 
bited by a Umax. 

CONYALLARIA, the lily Of the 

valley. In Botany, a genus 
of plants. 

Converging lines or rays. In 
Geometry, are such as conti- 
nually approach nearer te one 
another, until they cross in the 
centre, when they become di- 
verging lines. 

Convertible terms. In Gram- 
mar, terms which have the 
same signification, and may 
consequently be used for each 
other. 

Convex (emcexus, Lat.) Intfaa* 
metry, &c, rising in a circular 
form, opposed to concave or 
hollow. 

$1 
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Conveyance. In Law, a deed 
or written instrument that 
pastes land, &c.,from one per- 
son to another. 

Convby ancing. In Law, the art 
of framing le^al deeds or writ- 
ings, by which property is 
transferred. 

Convolvulus (spiral or twin- 
ing, from convolvo, Lat.) In 
Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants, such as bind-weed. 
scammony, thejulap plant, &c. 

Convulvultt8 batatas. Spa 
nish potatoes. 

Cooly (Persian.) An East In- 
dian word signifying a labourer 
or porter. 

Co-ordinate. Something of 
equal order, rank, or degree 
with another. 

Coot. In Ornithology, the fu 
licaatra. 

Copaiva, Balsam of. In Phar- 
macy,*, liquid resin obtained 
from the copaiva-tree of the 
West Indies. 

Copal. In Pharmacy, a resin 
obtained in America from the 
copallinum and other trees. 

Covernican system. In Astro- 
nomy, that system of the world, 
which supposes the sun to rest 
in the centre, and the planets 
with their satellites to move in 
ellipses round him. 

Coping (hop, Dutch.) In Archi- 
tecture, the upper course of 
masonry which covers the wall, 
laid so as to throw off the water. 

Copple-s tones. In Geology, 
the same as rolled stones, or 
boulder stones. 

Copperas. In Chemistry, vi- 
triol in general. 2. The word 
«opperas comes from cupri 
rosa, the flower or efflores- 
84 
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cence of copper; in French, 
couperose. 

Copris. In Entomology, the 
dung beetle. 

CoPRONYMUs(from «•*{*, dung, 
and •M/tm, name.) In History* 
an epithet applied to one of 
the ConstantinopolUan empe- 
rors. 

Copula (Lat) In Logic, the 
word that unites the subject 
and the predicate of a propo- 
sition is called the copula ; as 
books are dear ; here are is the 
copula. 

Coracia8. The roller. In Or- 
nithology, a genus of birds of 
the order pica?. 

Coral. In Natural History, 
the general name for zoophytes 
of the Isis tribe. 

Coral, red. In Conchology, 
the gorgonia nobilis. 

Coral, black. The gorgonia 
antipathcs. 

Coral lin jb (or corals in gene- 
ral.) In Natural History, these 
marine substances have not 
yet been classed satisfactorily. 
Some naturalists placing them 
among the zoophytes, (al- 
though they have not been 
observed to contain polypi,) 
others among the vegetables 
from their plant-like form. 

CORALLOID (from xqaXto-tihf.) 

In Mineralogy, &c, resembling 
coral. 

Coram non judice (Lat.) In 
Law, when a cause is brought 
and determined in a court 
whereof the judges have not 
any jurisdiction, it is said to be 
coram non judice and void. 

Cor ax. The Raven. In Or- 
nithology, a species of corvus 
or crow. 
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Corbel. In Architecture, the 
representation of a basket 
sometimes seen on the heads 
of caryatides. It is usually 
referred to the vase or tambour 
of the Corinthian column. 
Corchorus. In Botany, a name 
given by the ancients to one of 

- the most common potherbs. 
Corchorus olitorius. The 
common Jews mallow. 
Corculum (Lat., a little heart.) 
In Botany, the germ of a plant ; 
the embryo of the seed. 

Cordi folia. In Botany, heart- 
leaved. 

Cordillera (Spanish.) In 
Geography, a chain or ridge 
of mountains. 2. A long ele- 
vated and strait tract of land. 
3. Three dependent moun- 
tainous branches stretching 
out nearly at right angles from 
the Andes, are named the Cor- 
dilleras by the Spaniards. 

Coriaceous (coriaceus, Lat.) 
In Botany, &c leathery ; con- 
sisting of leather. 

Coriandrum, Coriander, In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order umbetlata. 

Corinth. In Botany, a small 
fruit usually called currant. 

Corinthian order. In Ar- 
chitecture, this is generally 
reckoned the third of the five 
orders. The capital is adorned 
with two rows of leaves, be- 
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Cor lbonis (the lion's heart.) 
In Astronomy, a fixed star of 
the first magnitude in the con- 
stellation leo. 

Cornea. In Anatomy, a trans- 
parent membrane of the eve, 
intended to protect its anterior 
surface. It may be compared 
to the glass of a watch. 

Corn crowfoot. In Botany, 
the ranunculus arvensis. 

Cornice (corniche, French.) 
In Architecture, the highest 
projection of a wall or co- 
lumn. 

Cornu ammonia. In Minera- 
logy and Geology, a shell of 
the ammonites genus, thus 
named from its resemblance to 
a ram's horn. 

Cornucopia (Lat.) In Sculp- 
ture, &c, the horn of plenty, 
represented by the figure of a 
large horn, out of which is- 
sues flowers, fruits, &c. 

Corolla (Lat. a little crown.) 
In Botany, the envelope of 
pmall leaves enclosed by the 
flower-cup. 2. The divisions 
or small leaves of the corolla 
are named petals. 3. The co- 
rolla encloses the organs of 
impregnation. 

Corollary (cot-o/fartum, Lat.) 
In Mathematics, is used for a 
consequence or conclusion 
drawn from some proposition 
advanced or demonstrated. 



tween which little stalks arise, Corona (a crown.) In Archi~ 

. of which sixteen volutes arel tecture, a broad flat member in 

formed, which support the a cornice, which is placed be- 



abacus. 
Cork-tree. In Botany, the 

quercus sober. 
Cormorant or Corvorant. In 

Ornithology, a species of peli- 
* canus. 



low the cymatium, and above 
the mutules or modillions. 
Corona borealis. The nor- 
thern crown. In Astronomy, 
the name of a northern con- 
stellation. 

85 
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Corona AtrsTKAUf . The south- 
ern crown. Id Astronomy, 
the name of • constellation of 
the southern hemisphere. 
Corona (a crown.) In Optics, 
a luminous circle surrounding 
the sun, moon, planets, &c, 
named also a halo. 

Corona m jb. In Botany, the 
tenth natural order of Linnaeus ; 
liliaceous plants, &c, ancient- 
ly used as coronary flowers, 
and for ornamental wreaths. 

Coroner (from corotu^a crown.) 
In Law, an officer whose duty 
it is to inquire how any violent 
death was occasioned. 

Coronet (coronetta, Ital.) In 
Heraldry, an inferior crown 
worn by nobility. 

Corpus (Lat. a body.) In Ana- 
tomy, a term applied to several 
parts of the animal structure, 
as the corpus callosum, corpus 
cavernosum, ftc. In Litera- 
ture, it denotes several works 
of the same nature, collected 
and bound together. 

Corpus delicti. In Law, the 
body of the crime. 

Corpuscular attraction. In 
Physics, the attraction of the 
elementary particles of matter 
to each other. 

Corpusclb, (Corpusculum, 
Lat. The diminutive of cor- 
pus.) In Physics, a very small 
body t an atom. 

Correlative (from con and re~ 
fatfrtes, Lat.) In Logic, having 
a reciprocal relation. 

Corridor (French.) In Forti- 
fication, the covert way lying 
round the works. In Architec- 
ture, a gallery, long aisle, or 
arched passage round about 
or within a building, coo- 
Si 
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ducting to the different apart* 
ments. 
Corrigenda (Lat.) In Compo- 
sition, things to be corrected. 

Corrosive sublimate. In 
Chemistry, the oxymuriate or 
perchloride of mercury. » 

Corrugation (from corrugo, 
Lat.) In Physiology, contrac- 
tion into wrinkles. 

Cortex. In Vegetable Physio- 
logy, the outer bark of a 
plant. 

Cortex Peru vi anus. In Phar- 
macy, Peruvian bark. 

Corundum. In Mineralogy, an 
order of gems, whioh compre* 
hends oriental sapphires, ru- 
bies, amethysts, topazes, and 
emeralds. It contains from 
eighty to ninety per cent of 
alumina. 

2. Corundum is an East In- 
dian word, the meaning of 
which has never been dis- 
covered. 

Corruscant (from corusco, 
Lat.) In Meteorology, &c, 
glittering by flashes. 

Corvus. The raven. In As- 
tronomy, a constellation of the 
southern hemisphere. 

Coavus. A crow. 1b Ornitho- 
logy, a numerous genus of the 
pica? order. 

Corvus corax. The raven. 

Corvus fruqilenus. The 
rook. 

Corvus cornix. The hooded 
crow. 

Corvus monedula* The jack- 
daw. 

Corvus olamDarius. Tha 

jay- 

?orydalbs (from msm, a helk 
mot.) In Botany, ttte twenty- 
fourth natural order of Lift- 
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IMJ; Ftunaria, Ac, with 
fofoet-ibaped flowers. 
CotrLUt. In Botany, the fil- 
bert tree, hazel-nut, &c. 
Cortlus avbllana. In Bo- 
tany, the common hazel-nut 
tree. 

Corymb at xd (from cerymbue, 
Let) In Botany, garnished 
with bunches of berries, • 

Cor yh bus. Among ancient 
Botanist* this word signified 
clusters of berries; among 
modern, compound discuous 
flowers, such as daisies, mari- 
golds, &c. 

Coryphaus (from tuevfn, the 
top of the head.) In ancient 
tragedy, the chief or leader of 
the chorus. 

Co-sbcant. In Geometry, the 
secant of an arch, which is the 
complement of another to 
ninety degrees. 

Co-sin b. In Geometry, the 
right sine of an arch, which is 
the complement of another 
arch to ninety degrees. 

Cosmetics (from jur/MHVMf.) 
Substances employed to beau- 
tify the skin,&c. 

Cosmogony (from «*p«f, the 
world, and ymr.) The rise or 
birth of the world ; the crea- 
tion. 

Cosxographbr (from x*rp4i 
and yt*<p».) One who writes 
a description of the world. 

Cosmopolitan. A citisen of 
the world. 

Cosmorama. A view of the 
world. 

Coss (Karoh or Kreea.) An 
East Indian word to denote a 
road measure of about two 
miles, but varying in different 
parts of Hindostan. 
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Cssta. In Anatomy, a rib. 
There are twenty-lour ribs, 
twelve on each side of the 
thorax. 

Costa tum. In Botany, ribbed. 

Costumb. In Painting, de- 
notes attention to probability 
with respect to times, places, 
objects, persons, and circum* 
stances in the transaction re- 
presented. 

Co-tangent. In Geometry\ 
the tanget of an arch, which is 
the complement of another to 
ninety degrees. 

Cothurnus. In ancient rra- 
gedy, the buskin or high shoe 
of the Greek theatre, used to 
give the performer additional 
■tature. ' 

Cotton-plant. In Botany, 
the gossypium. 

Cottus. In Ichthyology, the" 
bullhead. 

Cottus orunnibns. The grunt- 
ing bullhead. 

Coturnix. In Ornithology, the 
quail. 

Cotylbdonbs (from mtrvk^Un, 
a seminal leaf.) In Botany 1 , 
the two seed lobes of a plant, 
such as the two lobes of bean, 
whence spring the first seed 
leaves of the plant, until the 
real foliage appears, when they 
wither and rail of. 

Coucu ant. In Heraldry, ly- 
ing down, squatting. 

Couch or sguitoh grass. In 
Botany, triticum repens, a 
plant of the weed kind. 

Couching a cataract. In Sur- 
gery, the depression of the 
film that covers the pupil, to- 
wards the bottom of the eye. 

Coulter (from cutter, Lat.) In 
Agriculture, the sharp iron of 
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the plough, which cuts the 
earth. 

Counter-fissure. In Sur- 
gery, a term denotiog a frac- 

. ture in the scull, &c, quite re- 
mote from, or even opposite 
to, the spot where the mechani- 
cal violence was received. 

Counterguard. In Fortifica- 
tion, a small rampart, with a 
parapet and ditch. 

Countermine. In Fortifica- 
tion, a well, or hole, sunk in 
the earth, from which a gallery, 
or branch, runs out under- 
ground to seek the enemy's 
mine. 

Counter plea. In Law, a re- 

. plication. 

Counterpoise. In Mechanics, 

. equiponderance : equivalence 
of weight. 

Counterscarp. In Fortifica- 
tion, that side of the ditch 
which is next the camp. 

Countertenor. In Music, 

. one of the mean, or middle, 
parts of music, so called, as it 
were, opposite to the tenor. 

Course. In Navigation, the 
point of the compass on which 
a ship steers, or the angle on 
which the rhumb line on which 
it sails makes with the hori- 
zon. 

Courses. In Natigation,ihese 
are the mainsail, foresail, mi- 
zen, and spritsail of a ship. 

Court op Common Pleas 
(communia placita.) In, Low, 
one of the king's courts held 
in Westminster-hall. 

Courts CHRiSTiAN(c«rfac>im- 
tianiiatU.) In Law, an eccle- 
siastical judicature, as opposed 
to a civil court, or lay tribunal. 

Courts of Conscience (curia 
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comcientuB.) In Law, courts 
instituted for the .recovery of 
debts not exceeding fivepounds. 
Court op King's Bench (6cm- 
cusregius.) In Law, the su- 
preme court of common law in 
the kingdom. 

Court leet. In Law, a court 
of record for punishing offen - 
ces against the crown. 

Covert (from convert, French.) 
In Law, sheltered ; the state of 
a woman sheltered by mar- 
riage. 

Covert way. In Fortification, 
a space of ground level with 
the field, three or four fathoms 
broad, ranging quite round the 
half-moons, orother works, to- 
wards the country. 

Coverture, skelter, defence. In 
Law, the state and condition of 
a married woman., 

Covin (covina.) In Law, a de- 
ceitful compact between two 
or moje, to deceive or preju- 
dice a third person . 

C ovi n g . In Architecture, a term 
applied to houses, &c, that 
project over the ground-plot. 

Cowhage, or Cowitch. In Bo- 
tany, the dolichos, a species of 
kidney-bean, with a stinging 
down on the outside, imported 
from the East Indies. 

Cow-pox. In Surgery, the va- 
riola vaccina. 

Cowry. In the East Indies, a 
small shell that passes for mo- 
ney. From 2500 to 5000, ac- 
cording to circumstances, are 
equivalent to a rupee, or two 
shillings. 

Cowslip. In Botany, the pri- 
mula. 

Crab. In Natural History, can- 
cer. 
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Crab (the common.) The 
cancer pegurua, or hermit 
crab. 

Cbab (the land.) The cancer 
rnricoJa. 

Crab-tree. In Botany, pyrus 
mains. 

Crabs'-eybs, or oculi cancro- 
rum. In Pharmacy, concre^ 
. tions found in the stomach of 
the crab, and used as an ab- 
sorbent. 

Crabro. In Entomology, & spe- 
cies of vespa, or wasp. 

Crake, oi Corn-crake. In Or- 
nithology, rallos. 

Crambe (from »^uC»i.) In An- 
cient Botany, cabbage is thus 
named by Greek authors. 

Crambe maritima. In Bo- 
tany, sea-cabbage, or cole- 
wort. 

Cramps (Dutch.) In Architec- 
ture, pieces of iron, &c, bent 
at each end, fixed in stones of 
buildings to hold them toge- 
ther. 

Cranberry. In Botany, the 
vaccinium oxycoccos. 

Crane (the common.) In Or- 
nithology, the ardea grus. 

Cranoon, or Cancer crangon. 
In Natural History, the shrimp. 

Crank. In Navigation, a ship 
is said to be crank when she 
cannot bear her sails without 
daDger of upsetting. 

Crank (a contraction of crane 
neck.) In Mechanics, a ma- 
chine for raising weights. 2, 
A crank is the end of an iron 
axis turned square down. 

Cramoscopy. In Surgery, &c, 
the inspection of the cranium, 
or the study of the external 
form of the skull in man and 
other animals. 2. This science 
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also investigates the inloence 
which the form of the brain 
exerts on that of the scull. 

Craniolooy. The Doctrine ef 
the Scull, a modern science, 
which undertakes to discover 
the different faculties of the 
mind, with its passions, pro- 
pensities, $c., from the form of 
the cranium, or scull. 

Cranium. In Anatomy, the 
scull, or superior portion of the 
head, containing the brain. 

Crapula. In Nosology, a sur- 
feit by over-eating. 

Crasis (from *{***.) In Phy- 
siology, temperature, constitu- 
tion. 

Crassambntum (Lat.) In Sur- 
gery, a name for the cruor of 
the blood, which see. 

Crataegus. The Hawthorn, or 
White-thorn. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural or- 
der pomacese. 

Crataegus oxycanthus. In 
Botany, the white, or common 
hawthorn. 

Crater. A Cup. In Astrono- 
my, the name of a southern 
constellation. 

Craw (the Crop, or Ingluvies, 
Lat.) In Anatomy, the first 
stomach of granivorous birds. 

Crayfish, in Ichthyology, the 
cancer astacus of Linnaeus. 

Crayon (French.) Ixxtbe Arts, 
a kind of pencil made of differ- 
ent soft mineral substances of 
various colours, used for draw- 
ing, sketching, &c. 

Cream op tartar. In Phar- 
macy and Chemistry, super- 
tartrate of potash. 

Credenda (Lat.) In Theology, 
things to be believed; articles 
of faith. 
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Creed (thus -named from the 
fitst word, Onwfo, I believe.) In 
Theology, ft ihort summary of 
the chief articles of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Creeping. In Botany, repens, 
comprehending" such roots and 
items as extend horizontally, 
throwing oat fibres for the ab- 
sorption of nourishment. 

Crenatbd (from arena, Lat.) 
In Conohohgy, Ac, notched, in* 
dented. 

Crbnatuy folium. In Bota- 
ny, a notched, or crenated leaf. 

Crefuvclb (from crepmstultm, 
Lat.) In Meteorology , denotes 
the twilight, which begins and 
ends when the sun is about 
eighteen degrees below the ho- 
rizon, when stars of the sixth 
magnitude disappear and re- 
appear. 

Crbscendo (Ital.) In Music, 
a term applied to tones that 
rise by little and little, and af- 
terwards fall gradually. 

Crescent (from Crescent, Lat.) 
In Astronomy, the moon in her 
state of increase. 

Crercen t (from cresco.) In H e- 
raldry, the crescent is fre- 
quently used to distinguish a 
second brother, or junior fa- 
mily. 

Cress, tub garden. In Bota- 
ny, lepidium sativum. 

Cress, water. Sisymbrium 

nasturtium. 

Crest (cresta, Lat.) In Heral- 
dry, the figure, or ornament, 
placed above the helmet in an 
achievement. 

Creta (Lat.) Chalk. In Mine- 
ralogy, by early naturalists this 

word, creta, is generally used 

to denote clay, 
90 
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Crbtaoboto (from sreta, chalk.) 
In Mineralogy, chalky, abound- 
ing with chalk. 

Cricket, the house. In En* 
tomology, gryllus domesticus. 

Crinitus. In Botany, this term 
applies to any plant, or part of 
a plant, that resembles a head 
of hair. 

Crinum («f/M.) In Botany, a 
name given by the Greeks to 
the asphodel lily, and some 
other plants with showy flow- 
ers. 

Crinoidba* In Geology and 
Mineralogy, lily-shaped ani- 
malSi found in a fossil state in 
the strata of England. 

Crispum folium. In Botany, 
a curled leaf. 

Criterion (from u^tjuiot.) In 
Ciiticism, a mark by which any 
thing is judged of with regard 
to its goodness or badness. 

Crithmum maritimum. In 
Botany, rook samphire. 

Crocodile. In Zoology, the 
lacerta crocodilus,or crocodile 
of the Nile. It is the largest 
of the lizard species. 

Crocus. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the low-flowerinr, 
ornamental, bulbous -rooted, 
perennial kinds. 

Crocus satitus. The name of 
the plant, from the flowers of 
which saffron, a yellow pig- 
ment, is procured. 

Crocus martis. In Chemfa- 
try t various oxides of iron werfc 

formerly thus named. 

Crocus of antimony'. In Che- 
mistry, &c, the old name for 

an oxide of antimony. 

Croma (Ital.) In Music,* cha- 
racter which in English is call, 

ed a awsoer* 
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. Croulecmb. In Brituh Anth 
qwty, these are huge broad flat 
stones, raised upon other stones 
set on end, apparently for the 
purpose of an altar. 
CfiORE. In East Indian Arith- 
metic, a word denoting ten mil- 
lions. 

Crosier. Xn Astronomy, four 
stars of the southern hemis- 
phere, ip the form of a cross, 
serving to poiqt put the Antar- 
tic Pole. 

Cross jack. Ju Navigation, a 
sail extended on the lower yard 
of the mizen-mast, named the 
crossjack (pronounced crojack) 
yard. 

Crotalu*. In Music, an an- 
cient kind of castagnet disco- 
vered on medals, in the hands 
of the priests of Cybele, 

Crotalus. The Rattle-make. 
In Natural History, a genus of 
serpents, having plates on the 
belly, both plates and scales 
under the tail, and the tail it- 
self terminated by a rattle. 

Crotalus horridus. The 

t common rattlesnake of Ame- 
rica. 

Crqtolaria. In Botany, a 

- genus of plants (herbaceous and 
shrubby exotics,) of the natu- 
ral order papilionacess. 2. It 
is thus named because the seeds 
in the ripe logumes make a rat- 
tling noise when shaken. 

Croton (from *p™.) In Bo- 
tany t a genus of plants of the 
natural order tricoccse. 

Croton, tiglium. In Phar- 
macy,** extremely active pur- 
gative oil, procured from the 
seed of the croton. 

Crotom sbbipbrum. The Tal- 
Hw-tree. In Botany* thesys- 



CBO CRU 

temaiic name of the plant that 

produces the vegetable tallow. 

Crotchet. In Music, one of 

the notes or characters of time, 

marked thus, -j— equal to half 



'£ 



a minum, and double a quaver. 
In Printing, hooks including 
words, thus [ ]. 

Crow. In Ornithology, corvus 
and comix. 

Crowfoot. In Botany, ranun- 
culus. 

Crozibr. In Church Govern- 
ment, the pastoral staff of arch> 
bishops, bishops, abbots, ab- 
besses, and also of certain 
priors and prioresses. 

Crucible, In Chemistry, a 
melting-pot. 

Crucifera, In Botany, a tribe 
of plants, comprehending mus- 
tard, cresses, raddishes, turnips, 
&c. 

Cruciform. In Botany, having 
the form of a cross. 

Crumena. In Zoology, the 
purse or pouch of the opos- 
sum. 

Cruor. In Surgery, the coa- 
gulated portion of the blood is 
thus named, because it retains 
the red colouring matter. The 
fluid portion is named serum; 
3. The cruor also contains the 
fibrine of the blood. 

Crural (from cru$,cruri9, lAt.) 
In Anatomy, of, or belonging 
to, the legs or crura, as the 
crural artery. 

Cause a. An Italian term, sig- 
nifying bran, or what remains 
of meal after the flour has been 
sifted. 2. The Academy Delia 
Crusea undertook to regie- Jba 
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Italian language, by separating 
the flo*r (of words) from the 
bran. 
Crostacbous. In Natural 
History, shelly, with joints, 
such as lobsters, crabs, &c. 2. 
The calcareous portion of these 
shells differs from the testacea 
(oysters, cockles, &c), the first 
being phosphate of lime, and 
the last carbonate of lime. 
Cryolite (from *{v*> cold, and 
Xihs, a stone.) A rare Mineral 
of very easy fusion, found in 
West Greenland. 2. It is a fin- 
ale of soda and alumina. 
Cryophorus, or Cold-bearer. 
In Chemistry, an instrument 
invented to demonstrate the 
relation between evaporation at 
low temperatures, and the pro- 
duction of cold. 

Crypt (from «{wt*,I hide.) In 
Church Architecture, a subter- 
raneous vault, or chapel, con- 
structed under the high altar, 
or eastern end, in ancient ca- 
thedrals, abbeys, and collegi- 
ate churches, for preserving the 
bodies of martyrs, and the per- 
formance of divine worship. 
Cryptic (from xfu+T*, to hide.) 
Hidden, secret, occult. 
Cryptography. Secret cha- 
racters ; ciphers. 
Cryptocbph a lvs (concealed 
head.} In Entomology, a genus 
of coleopterous insects. 
Cryptobranchijk. In Natural 
History, worms having the or- 
gans of respiration concealed, 
or internal. 
Cryptopoda (concealed feet.) 
In Zoology, animals, such as 
the manatus, having the poste- 
rior feet concealed in the tail. • 
Cryptoconchi, or concealed 
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shells. In Conchology, &c, a 
genus of univalve mollusca, 
thus namedjbecause their shells 
are internal. 

Cryptogamia (from *{t*rr*, 
concealed, and y*fut , marriage.) 
In Botany, plants such as li- 
chens, mushrooms, ferns, mos- 
ses, &c, whose flowers are not 
visible to the naked eye. 2. It 
is the twenty-fourth and last 
Linmean class. 

Crystal. In Mineralogy, a 
crystal is any symmetrical solid, 
whether transparent or opaque, 
contained within plane, or 
sometimes within curved sur- 
faces. 2. They are composed 
of integrant molecules. 3. The 
Greeks named ice crystal, x§v*- 
r*xx*s, from the facility with 
which it liquefies. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY(«{0rr«AX«?, 

and %«$».) A science which 
teaches the methods of deter- 
mining the species to which a 
mineral belongs, from the cha- 
racters of its crystalline forms. 

Crystals, primary. All va- 
rieties of crystals, with a few 
exceptions, may be resolved 
into six primitive forms, via., 
the parallelopiped, the octohe- 
dron, the tetrahedron, the hex- 
aedral prism, the dodecahedron 
having twelve equal and simi- 
lar rhomboidal surfaces, and 
the dodecahedron, consisting of 
two regular six-sided pyramids 
applied base to base, or having 
twelve triangular surfaces. 

Crystals, secondary. All 
those crystals which are varie- 
ties of the primary form are 
called secondary, but with re- 
ference to their form only. 

Crystalline LWBfiiHtmowr. 
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la Anatomy, aUansaarent bo- 
dy, newly spherical in form, 
imbedded in the anterior part 
of the vitreous humour of the 
eye. 

CRYgTAU.IBA.TIOM. Ill Mm*- 

ralogy, congelation ititoerptals 
of definite geometrical figures, 
by the repeated addition of 
particles of a definite form. 
See Concretion. 

C S. Custos Sigilli, keeper of 
the seal. 

Cubbb. In Pharmacy &vd Cook- 
ery, a species of long pepper, 
brought - from Java, Guinea, 
&c. 

Cube (from *v(hs, a die.) Iu 
Mathematics, a regular solid 
body, consisting of six square 
and equal faces or sides, and 
the angles all right, and there- 
fore equal. 

Cube-root. In Arithmetic, the 
origin of a cubic number. 

Cube spar. In Mineralogy, 
anhydrous sulphate of lime, 
thus named from its shape. 

Cubiculum. In Roman Archi- 
tecture, a bed-chamber. 

Cubit (cubitus, Lat.) A mea- 
sure in use among the ancients, 
which was originally the dis- 
tance from the elbow bending 
inwards, to the extremity of 
the middle finger: a foot and a 
half. 

Cuckoo. In Ornithology, cu- 
culus. 

Cuckoo-spkt. In Natural 
History, a white spit discharg- 
ed by the larva of a species of 
cicada (the ilea grasshopper,) 
and with which it is enve- 
loped. 

Cucullatum. In Botany,hood 
ed. 
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CiWflLLUs. a tsanelling cap, 
or cowl, worn by the monks. 

Cucullus. In Botany, a kind 
of oectarium, or hooey- 
bag. 

CuculU/*. The Cuckoo. In Or- 
nithology, a genus of birds of 
the order pica). 

Cuculus canorus. The com- 
mon cuckoo. 

Cuculus indicator. The 
bee-cuckoo, or honey-guide. 

Cuculus rjdibun dus. The 
laughing cuckoo. 

Cucumis. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
cucurbitacese. Thus named 
from the crooked figure of the 
fruit. 

Cucumis sativus. The com- 
mon cucumber. 

Cucumis colocynthis. In Bo- 
tany and Pharmacy, the colo- 
quintida, or bitter apple, an 
annual of the gourd kind. 

Cucumis melo. In Botany , i\ie 
musk melon. 

Cucurbita. The Gourd, or 
Water-melon. In Botany, a 
genus of plants, of the pump- 
kin species. 

Cucurbita citrullus. The 
common water-melon. 

CUCURBITACEA (from CUCUT- 

bita, a gourd.) In Botany, 
the thirty-fourth natural order 
of Linnaeus, comprehending 
gourds, water-melons, pump- 
kins, &c. 

Cud (Saxon,) In Farriery, the 
food which is reposited in the 
first stomach, in order to be 
ruminated or chewed overa- 
gain. 

Cuerpo (Spanish.) To be in 
cuerpo, is to be without an up • 
per coat. 
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CuntASs (French.) In War, 
a breastplate. 

Cuish (from cuish, French.) In 
War, the armour that covers 
the thighs. 

Cultch. In Natural History, 
the spawn of oysters is thus 
named when adhering to stones, 
*ld shells, pieces of wood, Ac. 

Culex. The Gnat, In Ento- 
^nology, a genus of dipterous 
insects. • 

Culei pipibns. The musqui- 
to gnat. 

Com. In Mineralogy, stone- 
coal, closely resembling the 
Kilkenny coal of Ireland. 

Culmiperous (from culmus, a 
stem or straw, and fero.) In 
Botany, culmiferoui plants 
are such as have a smooth 
jointed stalk, and their seeds 
contained in chaffy husks. 3. 
All the grains, most of the 
grasses, and many other plants, 
are of this kind. 

Culminate, to, (from admen, 
the top of any thing.) In Astro- 
nomy, to be vertical, to be in 
the meridian. 

Culmination (from cutmhtare, 
Lat.) In Astronomy, the tran- 
sit of a star or planet across 

- the meridian. 

Culmus. In Botany, the straw 
or culm is the peculiar stem 
of the grass, corn, and reed 
tribes. 

Cultrated. In Ornithology 
and Conchotomy, sharp like the 
edge of a knife. 

Culverhouse. A name some- 
times applied to signify a dove- 
cot or pigeon-house. 

Culvert. In Hydraulics, an 
arched drain for the passage of 
water. 
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Cominum, ami*. In Beiany, 
a genus of plants. 

Cumulus, or slacken cloud. In 
Meteorology^ species of cloud 
distinguished by its flattened 
base and cumulated hemisphe- 
rical structure. 2. It is usually 
formed from the fragments 
of cumuli in its neighbour- 
hood. 

Cumulostratus, or Twain 
Cloud. In Meteorology, a cloud 
thus named from its often re- 
sulting in consequence of the 
junction of two clouds. 

Cunbiform - (from cuneus, a 
wedge, and foiina.) In Botany, 
&c, having the form of a 
wedge. 

Cunette, or Cuvette. In For* 
tifieathmj*. ditch or trench along 
the centre of the dry ditch, to 
hold water, and impede the 
enemy's advance and mining. 

Cuniculus, or Lepus Cununt- 
lus. In Zoology, the rabbit. 

Cupel. In Chemistry, a flat 
cup made of burned bones and 
wood ashes for purifying gold 
and silver. 

Cupellation. In Chemistry, 
a process for separating lead 
from gold and silver, by pass- 
ing a current of air over the 
mass while in a state of fu- 
sion. 

Cupola (Ital.) In Architec- 
ture, a dome, the hemispheric 
cal summit of a building. 

Cupping-glass. In Surgery, 
a glass used by scarifiers to 
draw out the blood, by rarefy- 
ing the air within the glass. 

Cupre8SU8, the cypress. In 
Botany, a genus of plants. 

Cuprbssus semper virbns. 

. The common cypress. 
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Ccntm. Id old metallurgy, 
copper. 

Curator (Lat.) In ancient ar- 
chitecture, a surveyor or over- 
seer, inspector or commissioner 
of public works. 

Ccrculio. The Diamond- 
ieette. In Entomology, a ge- 
bos of coleopterous insects. 

Curculio oranarius. The 
weevil. 

Curcuma lonoa. in Botany, 
turmeric. 

Curia. A court. In Roman An- 
tiquity, this -word denoted a 
portion or division of a tribe. 
In Law, Ac, a court, senate, 
or council house. 

Curlew. In Ornithology* the 
scolopax atquata. 

CURRENTS CALAMO.(Lat.)With 

a running or swift pen ; without 
pausing. 

Curs [tor (Lat.) In Law, an 
officer or clerk belonging to 
chancery, who makes out ori- 
ginal WTitS. 

Gurry (from Khalua, Benga- 
lee,) powder. In East Indian 
cookery, a mixture composed 
of turmeric, coriander-seed, 
ginger, and cayenne pepper, to 
which salt, cloves, cardamums, 
pounded cinnamon, onions, 
garlick, and scraped cocoa-nut, 
may be added at pleasure. 
NJB. There is no distinct in- 
gredient named curry. 

Curtain. In Fortification, that 
part of the wall or rampart, 
that lies between two bastions. 

Curule Chair (sella curulis, 
Lat.) In Antiquity, a chair of 
state, made of ivory and placed 
on a chariot, on which the 
chief magistrates of Rome 
were carried. 



CU8-CUT 

Curvilinear (from curt** tad 
linea.) In Geometry, forming 
a crooked line;— consisting of 
curved lines. 

Cura-qrass, the sacred. In 
Botany* a species of poa cy- 
nosurotdes. 9. It it an East 
Indiari grass used by the Brah- 
mins in their religious cere* 
monies. 

Cusp (from cuspit, the point of 
a spear.) In Astronomy, a 
term used to express the points 
or horns of the moon, or any 
other luminary. 

Custard apple. In Botany, 
the annona reticulata. 

Custos brbvivm. In Law t tht 
principal clerk belonging to 
the court of common pleas, 
who receives and keeps the 
writs, &e. 

CU8T08 ROTULORWf. In LOW, 

an officer who has the castody 
of the rolls and records of the 
session of peace, being him- 
self a justice of peace and of 
the quorum. 

Cutaneous (from cults, the 
skin.) In Surgery, a general 
appellation given to any thing 
that belongs to the skin. 

Cutcherry. In the East In- 
dies, a court of justice or pub- 
lic office. 

Cutis. In Anatomy, the true 
skin. S. This is a dense thick 
membrane under the epider- 
mis, composed of fibres inter- 
woven like the felt of a hat. 

Cuttle pish. In Zootomy, the 
xepia, a genus of vermes mol- 
lusca. 

Cctwal. In the East Indies, 
the chief police officer of a 
large city. 

Cutwater. In Navigation, 
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the sharp part of the ship 
before the bow, which divides 
the water. ' 

Cyamus (from xuet/**f, a- bean.) 
In Botany, a genus of plants 
thns named from a fancied re- 
semblance to the seeds of the 
common bean. 2. It is also 

named nelnmboand nelumbium. 

Cyanite (from xtmns, sky blue.) 
In Mineralogy, a gem, a va- 
riety of chry sober], named also 
disthene. 2. It commonly oc- 
curs m the form of flat lami- 
nated prisms. 

Cyanogen (the generator of 
blue, from ximcm?, blue.) In 
Chemistry, a gaseous com- 
pound of Carbon and azote. 
2. It is the compound base of 
prussic acid. 

Cyanometbr (from *£/*»**, ce- 
rulean or sky-blue.) In Meteo- 
rology, an instrument contrived 
to measure the variable inten- 
sity of the cerulean hue which 
the sky assumes in different 
climates, and at different ele- 
vations, according to the pro- 
gress of the day, and the ad- 
vance of the season. 

Cyanus. In Mineralogy, the 
ancient name for lapis lazuli. 

Cyathus. In Antiquity, a 
drinking cup; also a liquid 
measure among the Romans. 

Cyclamen. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of' plants thus named from 
the circular form of their 
leaves or roots. 

Cycle (from cyclus,lAt.KuxX$s .) 
In Geometry, a circle. 2. In 
Chronology and Astronomy, a 
round of time; a space in 
which the same revolution be- 
gins again ; a periodical space 
of time. 
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Cycle, the lunar. In Astrono- 
my, a period of nineteen years. 

Cycle, the solar. A period 
of twenty-eight years, after 
which the days of the month 
return to the same days of the 
week. 

Cyclidium. In Natural His- 
tory, a genus of worms, in- 
visible to the naked eye. 

Cycloid (from xuxkotht.) In 
Geometry, a curve, of which 
the genesis may be conceived, 
by imagining a nail in the cir- 
cumference of a wheel: the 
line which the nail describes 
in the air, while the wheel re- 
volves in a right line, is the 
cycloid. 

Cyclopean. In Architecture, 
a term applied metaphorically 
to various gigantic construc- 
tions of antiquity, (such as 
those of ancient Egypt and 
Sicily,) which appear to sur- 
pass the powers of ordinary 
men. 

Cyclopedia (from x&xx*, a 
circle, and touiua.) A circle 
of knowledge ; a course of 
sciences. 

Cyclopterus. The sucker. 
In Ichthyology, the name of a 
genus of fishes. 

Cyclopterds lumpcs.' The 
lump-fish, or lump-sucker. 

Cyclostoma (from xukXh* a 
circle, and **/**, a month.) In 
Conchology, a genus of shells 
thus named. 

Cygnus or anas cygnus. In Or- 
nithology, the swan, a species 
of anas. 

Cygnus. In Astronomy, the 
swan, a constellation of he 
northern hemisphere betwen 
Lyra and Cepheus. 
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CninDBE. In Mathemattc*, a 
body like a garden-roller, hav- 
ing two flat surfaces and one 
circular. 

CntATiuM (Lat.) In Architec- 
ture, a member, whereofone 
half is convex, and one half 
concave. The upper mould- 
ing of a cornice. 

Cymbium. In Conchotomy, a 
name given to the gondola- 
shell. In Antiquity, to a drink- 
ing-vessel fashioned like a boat. 

Cymbulia (from cymbula, a 
little, boat.) In Conchotomy, 
the name of a genus of shells. 

Cyme or Ctma, In Botany, a 
form of inflorescence, consist- 
ing of several flower-stalks, 
all springing from one centre 
or point, but each stalk vari- 
ously divided. 

Cymophane. In Mineralogy, a 
name given to the chrysoberl. 

Cynanchb. The quinsy or 
croup. In Surgery, a sore 
throat, attended with a diffi- 
culty of swallowing and breath- 
ing. 

Cynanchu*. Strangle-dog. In 
Botany, a genus of plants. 

Cynarhodon. In Botany, the 
hip, dog-rose, or common wild 
brier bush. 

Cynara or Cinara. In Botany, 
the artichoke. 

Cynara scolymus. The green 
or .French artichoke. 

Cynipsl The gall fly. In En- 
tomology, a genus of hymenop- 
terous insects, 

CynocephalI (from xum, a 
dog, and *«p«Xn» the head.) In 
Mythology, a ki Q< * ?f dog- 
headed baboon, held in great 
veneration by the priests of 

Egypt. 
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CTNOOLoasuic (from mm, and 
y\»rem, a tongue.) Dogs' 
tongue. In Botany, a genus of 
plants. 

Cynobura, or the dog's tail. In 
Astronomy, a denomination 
given by the Greeks to ursa 
minor, or the little bear, which 
is the constellation next our 
pole. 

Cynosurus. Dog's tail grass. 
In Botany, a genus of plants 
of the natural order gramina. 

Cyperacbjb. A tribe of plants 
consisting of hard or moor 
grasses, the cotton-grass, &c. 

Cyperus papyrus. The paper- 
plant, a kind of reedy grass. 

Cyprea. The Cowry. In Con- 
choloay, a genus of univalve 
sea-shells, inhabited by a slug. 

Cypress (cupressus.) In Bo- 
tany, the name of a tall straight 
tree, the leaves of which are 
bitter ; and by the ancients, its 
smell and shade were reckoned 
dangerous. 

Cyprinus. The Carn. In Ich- 
thyology, a genus of abdomi- 
nal fishes. 

Cyprinus brama. The bream. 

Cyprinus phoxenus. The 
minnow. 

Cyprinus rutilus. The roach. 

Cyprinus oobio. The gud- 
geon. 

Cyprinus tinca. The tench. 

Cyprinus auratus. Thegold- 
fish, a native of the southern 
parts of China, and introduced 
to England about 1691. 

Cypselus. In Ornithology, the 
swift. 

Cyst. In Anatomy, a, small 
sac or bag. 

Cyst is (from xw<n?, a bag.) 
The urinary bladder. 
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Ctthbrba. In Conckol*gy> a 
genus of shells, the meretrup 
•of Lamarck. 

Cytisus. In Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, which 



CYT- — DAS 

includes the laburnum, or 
common cytisus* 
Cytisus cajan. The pigeon- 
pea tree. 
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Pas* In Ichthyology, theplen- 
ronectes limanda. 

Da capo. In Music, a term 
which signifies that the first 
part of the tune should be re- 
peated at the conclusion. 

Dace. In JehtkyoUgy, the ©y- 
prinus leuciscus. 

Dacoits. An East Indian word, 
signifying gang robbers* 

Dactyl (from }»xl»\#, a 
finger.) A poetical foot, con- 
sisting of one long syllable 
and two short. 

DACTYLIOTHBCA(J**rt;X<^»)ini.) 

In Antiquity, a cabinet or case 
to contain finger-rings and en- 
graved gems. 

D act y lis (from 3«*?»X*, a 
.finger.) CocKs^-foot grots. In 
Botany y a genus of plants of 
the natural order gramma, 
Daffodil. The narcissus, 
Da hli a. The name of an her- 
baceous ornamental flowerings 
plant. 

Dais, or dels. A sort of canopy 
to cover an altar, throne, or 
tribunal ; the chief or upper 
table in a monastery. 
Daisy. Day 9 * ey*. In Botany, 
thus named from its eye-like 
appearance, and expansion 
during the day. 2, The bellfe 

J>erehnis. 
al (a kind of split pulse.) 



The name of an East Indian 
vetch. 

Damascene (from Damascus.) 
The name of a small black 
plum ; a damson. 
Damasquinb. In the Arts, or- 
namental work of gold or 
silver, inerusted on iron or 
steel. 

Damps. ThevariouB kinds of 
permanently-elastic fluids ge* 
aerated in mines, are thus 
named by the miners. Ch&ks- 
damps consist mostly of car- 
bonic acid gas; and fire-damps 
of hydrogen gas. 
Dandelion. In Botany, Leon* 
todon. 2. The name dande- 
lion is a corruption of dent de 
lion, or dens leonis, from the 
shape of its jagged leaves. 
Danewort. Sambucus. 
Daphne. The laurel or bay 
tree. 

Daphne me zereitw. The wood 
Or spurge laurel. 
Daphnin. In Chemistry, the 
active principle of the Daphne 
Alpina. 

Darics. In Numismatics, gold 
coins or medals bearing the 
image of Darius. 
Darnel. In Botany, lolium. 
Dasypus. The Armadillo. 
In Zoology, a genus of mam- 
malia, of the order bruta. 2. 
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Tfey am distinguished by the 
number of shelly bands that 
envelop their middle, 
Data. In Mathematics, &c, a 
term for such things or quan- 
tities as are given or known, 
in order thereby to find other 
things that are unknown. 
Patb, Dactylus. In Botany, 
the fruit of the date palm-tree* 
Datb palm-tree. Phoenix. 
Datholitb (from fcUtat, tur 
bid.) In Mineralogy, a boro- 
silicate of lime, 2. It is thus 
named because the chrystals 
are not transparent. 
Datura. In Botany, the thorn- 
apple. 

Datura stramonium. The 
common thorn-apple. 
Daturin. In Chemistry, the 
active principle of the datura 
stramonium. 

Daucus (from A*u*h.) The 
carrot. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order urn- 
beltiferai. 

Daucus carota. The com« 
mon carrot. 

Davit. In Navigation, a short 
boom fitted in the fore chan- 
nel, to hoist the flukes of the 
anchor to the bow, which is 
called fishing the anchor. 
Daw. In Ornithology, the cor- 
vus monedula. 

Day or Bay. In Architecture, 
one of the lights or compart- 
ments between mullion and 
mullion, in the great windows 
of the pointed style of archi- 
tecture. 

Day lily. In Botany, Heme- 
rocallis, or the beauty of a 
day. 

Day, apparent. In Astrono- 
my, an apparent day is the in- 
H 2 
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terval between two successive 
transits of the sun's centre 
over the same meridian, which 
interval is subject to continual 
variations, owing to the excen* 
tricity of the earth's orbit, and 
the obliquity of the ecliptic to 
the equator. 

Day, mean. A mean day is the 
interval ' that would be ob 
served between two successive 
transits of the sun's centre 
over the same meridian, if the 
earth's orbit were circu.lar, and 
the sun always in the equinox* 
tial 

D.D Divinitatis doctor, doctor 
of divinity. 

Deadlights. In Navigation, 
wooden shutters for the cabin- 
windows, which are fastened 
on when the sea runs high. 

Dead reckoning. Is the esti- 
mation which seamen make of 
the ship's place, by keeping an 
account of her way by the log, 
by the course steered, and by 
rectifying the whole by allow* 
aoce for drift, leeway, &c. 

Dead watch. In Entomology* 
the pediculus pulsatorius. 

Dead water. The eddy water 
immediately at the stern of a 
ship while under way. 

Debacle. In Geology, &c> a 
great aqueous torrent, 2. A 
breaking up and transport of 
massive rocks and gravel by an 
enormous rush of waters. 

Debenture (from dfbentur, 
Lat.) In Law, a writ or note 
by which a debt is claimed* 

Decade. In Arithmetic, &c, 
the sum of ten. 

Decagon (from hx*h and ymm, 
a corner.) In . Geometry, a 
plain figure of ten sides. 
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Decalooub (from hxaXtyof.) 

In Scripture, the ten command- 
ments given by God to Moses. 
Decagynia. In Botany, an 

order of plants having ten 

styles. 

Decameron (from *$**, ten, 

and hf**z*, day.) In Literature, 
a work containing the actions 
or conversation* of ten days. 

Decandria (from hxa, ten.) 
In Botany, plants having ten 
stamens. 

Dbcastyle (from 3«g«, ten, and 
tvXoiy a column.) In Architec- 
ture, a temple is said to be de- 
castyle, when its portico con- 
tains ten columns in a line. 

Deccan, the south. In East 
Indian geography, a word used 
to designate the country be- 
tween the Nerbudda and Tup- 
tee rivers. 

December (from decern, ten.) 
In the year of Romulus, which 
began in March, December 
was the tenth month. 

Dbcemvirate. In Roman His- 
tory, the dignity and office of 
ten governors. 

Decennial (decewnium, Lat.) 
In Chronology, &c, what con- 
tinues for the space of ten 
years. 

Decidua. In Botany, plants 
that annually lose their leaves 
in autumn. 

Deciduous (from deciduus, 
Lat.) Falling, as leaves do in 
autumn ; not perennial. 

Decimal. In Arithmetic, signi- 
fies numbered by ten ; divided 
into tenths. 

Deck (from decken, Dutch.) In 
Navigation, the floor of a ship. 

Declination. In Astronomy, 
the declination of a star is its 
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shortest distance from the 
equator corresponding with la- 
titude on a terrestrial globe. 

Declination of the needle. 
In Navigation, the variation of 
the needle from the true meri- 
dian of any place to the east 
or west. 

Declination, or declension. 
In Grammar, the change or in- 
flexion of a noun through its 
various terminations. 

Decoction. In Pharmacy, the 
act of boiling any thing. 

Decomposition. lnChemistry 9 
the separation of the compo- 
nent parts of bodies from each 
other. 

Decrement (from decrement 
turn, Lat.) In Mathematics, 
&c, decrease ; the state of 
growing less ; the quantity lost 
by decreasing. 2. The small 
parts by which a variable 
quantity decreases. 

Decrement. In Crystallogra- 
phy, when the additions do not 
cover the whole surface of a 
primary crystalline form, rows 
of molecules being omitted on 
the edges or angles of the su- 
perimposed plates ; such omis- 
sion is called decrement. 

Decrepitation (from decrepo, 
Lat.) In Chemistry, signifies 
flying off, like salt, with a 
crackling noise, when heat is 
applied. 

Decumbiture. In Astrology, 
a scheme of the heavens, 
erected for that time by which 
the prognostics of recovery or 
death are discovered. 

Decussate, to (from de'cusso % 
Lat.) In Geometry, to inter 
sect, or cross at acute angles, .. 

Deer. In Zoology, cervut. 
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Debustbr (from dema, a judge 
or umpire, in Saxon.) Id Law, 
certain judges of the Isle of Man, 
two for each division, who de- 
cide en life and property, and, 
with the advice of the keys, de- 
clare what is law on common 
emergencies. 

Db facto (Lat.) In Law, a 
thing actually done ; matter of 
feet ; a king de facto is one 
that is in actual possession of 
a crown. 

Default. In Law, non-ap- 
pearance in court on a day as- 
signed; also extended to any 
omission of that which we 
ought to do. 

Defecate, to. In Chemistry 
and Pharmacy, to purify, 
purge, or cleanse. 
Deferens, or deferent. In An- 
cient Astronomy, a circle in- 
vented to account for the ex- 
centric ity, perigee, and apo- 
gee of the planets. 
Deferent (from deferens, Lat.) 
In Mechanics, &c, that which 
carries ; that which conveys. 
Definition {definition Lat.) In 
Science, a short description of 
a ; thing: by its properties. 2. 
In Logic, the explication of the 
essence of a thing by its kind 
and difference. 

Dbflagrator. A Galvanic 
instrument for producing in- 
tense light and heat. 
DsFLAORATiON(from deflagrar 
tio.) In Chemistry, the act or 
practice of setting fire to seve- 
ral things in their preparation. 
Deflection. In Navigation, 
the deviation of a ship from its 
course. 

Deglutition. In Physiology, 
the actor power of swallowing. 
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Degree. In Geometry, the 
three hundred and sixtieth 
(860th) part of the circumfe- 
rence of a circle. 

Degree. In Arithmetic, a de- 
gree consists of three figures, 
of three places, comprehending 
units, tens, and hundreds. 

Dei judicium (Lat.) In Law, 
the old Saxon trial by ordeal 
was thus named, being consi- 
dered an appeal to God for the 
justice of a cause. 

Db jure (Lat.) In Law, of right. 

Dele (Lat.) In Printing, &c, 
signifies erase, 

Dblenda fLat.) Things to be 
erased or blotted out. 

Deleterious. In Medicine, 
deadly, destructive. 

Delfe (from Delft, in Hol- 
land.) In Commerce t earthen- 
ware. It also means a quarry, 
or mine. 

Deliquation (from deliquatio, 
Lat.) In Chemistry, a melting, 
a dissolving. 

Deliquiu m (from deliquesco.) In 
Chemistry, &c, the natural dis- 
solution or melting of a salt, 
when placed in a damp or 
moist situation. 

Deliquium animi (Lat.) In 
Nosology t minting, or swoon- 
ing. 

Deliquescence. In Chemistry f 

the spontaneous assumption of 

the liquid state by certain sa 

line substances. 
Delirium. In Nosology, alie 

nation of mind ; dotage. 
Dblphine edition. In Bibli 

ooraphy, editions of the clas 

sics, printed during the reign 

of Louis XIV., for the use of 

the Dauphin (in usum Delphi- 

ni,) and having the Latin ai* 
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ranged in the margin, accord- 
ing to the modern idiom. 

Delphinia. In Chemistry, a 
new vegetable alkali, disco- 
vered in the plant stavesacre. 

Delphinus. In Zoology, the last 
genus of the cetaceous, or fish- 
formed tribe of mammalia, 
consisting of four species, viz., 
the phocaena, or porpoise ; 
delphinus, the dolphin ; orca, 
a large ravenous fish; and the 
beluga. 

Delphinus. The Dolphin. In 
Asttonomy, a constellation of 
the northern hemisphere. 

Deltoides. In Botany, delta 
or trowel shaped. 

Delubrum (Lat.) Di Antiquity, 
a church, chapel, temple, or 
consecrated place. 

Demesne. In Law, lands which 
are next or convenient to the 
load of the manor's mansion- 
house, and which he keeps in 
hip own hands. 

Demi (French.) An inseparable 
particle,, signifying half, as de 
mi-god. 

Demi lune. A half-moon. In 
Fortification, a defence usually 
attached exteriorly to the pos- 
terns of a ravelin. It is now 
generally called lunette. 

Demi relievo. In Sculpture, 
this takes place when one half 
of the figure rises from the 
plane, as if it had been cut in 
two, and only one half fixed to 
the plane. 

Democracy (from $>y*«*g«7<*.) 
In Politics, one of the three 
forms of government; that in 
which the sovereign power is 
lodged in the body of the peo- 
ple. 

Demulcent. In Medicine, 
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softening, mollifying J asaua- 
sive. 

Demurrer. In Law, a kind of 
pause upon a point of difficulty 
in an action. 

Den. In Topography, a sylla- 
ble added to the names of pla- 
ces, which indicates their situ- 
ation to be in a valley, or near 
a wood, as Tenterden, Bidden- 
den, &c. 

Denarii (Lat.) In Law, a ge- 
neral term for any sort of petu- 
nia numerata, or ready mo- 
ney. 

Denarius. In Antiquity, the 
Roman penny ; a silver coin 
equivalent to from sixpence to 
eightpence sterling. 

Dendrites (from htfyn, a tree.) 
In Mineralogy, the native sil- 
ver of Potosi is thus named, 
from its resembling, when first 
extracted, small branches of 
trees. 2. The term is also ap- 
plied to crystallizations that 
assume a ramified appearance. 

Dendrobium (from Sivfyav, a 
a tree, and fao$, life.) In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the orchis tribe, grow- 
ing parasitically on old trees in 
tropical countries. 

Dendrolites (from & y£{flv, and 
*.tfa, a stone.) In Mineralogy, 
fossil trees. 

Denizen ((fenaiom, French.) In 
Law, an alien that is enfran- 
chised, and made a subject by 
the king's letters patent. 

Dendrometer (from itv\ov, a 
tree, and /ttf^ut, I measure.) 
In Mechanics, an instrument for 
measuring trees. 

I Denominator, of a fraction. 
In Arithmetic ana Algebra, is 

I the number and letter befotr 
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' the line, shewing the natare 
and quality of the part* into 
which any integer U divided. 

Db novo (Lai.) Anew, from 
the beginning. 

Dbwsity (densMas, Lat.) In 
Phytic*, closeness ; compact- 
ness, approaching to solidity. 
2. Density denotes the propor- 
tional quantity of matter con- 
tained under a given extension, 
determined by its weight. 

Dens lbonis, the IAoWs tooth. 
In Botany, a name for the dan- 
delion. 

Dens leonis taraxacum. A 
name for the common dande- 
lion. 

Dbntaliub. The Tooth-shell. 
In Conohology, a genua of uni- 
valve sea-shells, without a re- 
gular spire, inhabited by a te- 
rebella. 

Dentbs canini. In' Anatomy, 
the canine teeth. 2. They are 
situated two in each jaw, on 
the sides of the four middle 
teeth or incisores. 

Dentbs incisores. The four 
front teeth of each jaw. 

Dentbs molarbs. The grind- 
ers, or double teeth, of which 
there are ten in each jaw. 

Denudation. In Geology, sig- 
nifies those disappearances of 
the upper strata of the earth in 
particular districts, by which 
the lower strata are partially 
exposed to view. 

Deobstruent (from deobstru- 
ens, Lat.) In Pharmacy, a 
medicine that hath the power 
to resolve viscidities. 

Deodand (Deodandtm, Lat.) 
In Law, a thing given or for- 
feited to God to appease his 
anger, when a person conies te 
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a violent death, without the 
mult of any reasonable crea- 
ture ; thus, if a cart-wheel kill 
a man, it may be seised by the 
lord of the manor, and con- 
verted to his own use. 

Db-oxidiib, to, ot de-oxidate. 
In Chemistry, to deprive of 
oiygen. 

Departure. In Navigation, is 
the easting or westing of a 
ship, with respect to the meri- 
dian from which it depart- 
ed or sailed ; or, it is the dif- 
ference of longitude between 
the present meridian and where 
the last reckoning was made. 

Depblbgmation. In Chemis- 
try, an operation which takes 
away from the phlegm any spi- 
rituous fluid by repeated dis- 
tillations. 

Dbphlogisticated air. In 
Chemistry f the name of oxygen 
gas, under the phlogistic the- 
ory. 

Dbphlogisticated. Deprived 
of phlogiston, nearly synony- 
mous with oxygenated, or ox- 
idized. 

Dbphlogisticated nitrous 
acid, In Modern Chemistry, 
pure nitrous acid. 

Depilatory (from de and pi- 
ius.) In Cosmetics, an appli- 
cation used to take away hair. 

Deploy. In Military Tactics, 
means the expansion of a body 
of troops, previously compact- 
ed in eolumn, &c, so as to 
offer a large front. 

Deponent. In Qrammar, such 
verbs as have no active voice 
are called deponents. 

Deposition. In Geology, the 
precipitation, or subsidence 
from a fluid, of the different 
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strata that now , form the. crust 
of the earth. 

DBPOSITS, CHEMICAL. In G*- 

ology, these mean such as are 

. regularly crystallized, or which 
have a tendency to crystalliza- 
tion, no mechanical action be- 
ing traceable. 

Deposits, mechanical. These 
consist of sand, gravel, &c, or 
whatever bears the marks of 
fracture or attrition. 

Depression of the pole. In 
Navigation, so many degrees 
as you sail from the pole to- 
wards the equator, so many 
you are said to depress the pole, 
because it becomes so much 
lower in the horizon. 

Depression. In Algebra, the 
depression of an equation is the 
bringing into lower aud more 
simple terms of division. 

Derbyshire spar. In Mine- 
ralogy, a fluate of lime, named 
also fluor spar. 

Derma (from $*#*«, the skin.) 
In Anatomy, 9. name sometimes 
given to the cutis, or true skin. 

Dermaptera. In Entomology, 
a tribe of insects with coriace- 
ous wings, consisting of ear- 
wigs, &c. 

Dermestes. In Entomology, 
the leather-eater. The larva, 
or grubs, of this tribe devour 
dead bodies, skins, leather, ani- 
mal substances generally, and 
the binding of books. 

Derrick. In Navigation, a 
tackle used at the outer quar- 
ters of the mizen-yard ; it also 
signifies a prop or support to 
sheers, &c. 

Descant (from descanto, Ital.) 

In Music, the art of composing 

in several parts. 
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Dbscens Ion. In Astronomy, right 
descension is the arch of the 
equator • which descends with 
the sign, or star, below the ho- 
rizon of a direct sphere. 2. 
Oblique descension is the arch 
of the equator which descends 
with the sign below the horizon 
of an oblique sphere. 

Desiccants. In Surgery, ap- 
plications that dry up sores. 

Desideratum, a thing desired. 
In Composition, a term used to 
signify desirable improvements 
in any art or science, as yet un- 
attained. 

Design. In Painting, the first 
idea, or simple contour and 
outlines of a large work,rough- 
ly drawn on a small scale, to be 
afterwards executed in due pro- 
portion. 

Desquamation (from squama, 
a scale.) In Surgery, the act 
of scaling of foul bones. 

Detenue. In Law, a writ or 
action that lies against one who 
has had goods, &c, delivered 
to him to keep, and afterwards 
refuses to give them up. 

Determination. In Physic*, 
the disposition or tendency of 
a body towards one direction 
rather than another. Heavy 
bodies have a determination 
towards the centre of the earth. 

Detonating priming. In Che- 
mistry, powder made with oxy- 
muriate of potash, instead of 
nitre, which is inflamed by 
friction or a hard blow. It is 
also named percussion-powder. 

Detonation. In Chemistry, & 
noise somewhat more forcible 
than the ordinary crackling of 
salts in calcination. 

Detritus. In Geology, a term 
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oied to signify small fragments, 
and matters formed by the dis- 
integration of mountains. 

Deuteronomy (from fcvW and 
M^Mf.) In Scripture, the se- 
cond book of the law, being the 
fifth of Moses. 

Deutoxide. In Chemistry. — 
See Protoxide. 

Dbvicb. In Heraldry, Paint- 
ing, &c, any emblem used to 
represent a certain family, per- 
son, action, or quality, with a 
suitable motto, applied in a 

figurative sense. 

Devise. In Law, the act where- 
by a person bequeaths his lands 
or tenements to another, by his 
last will and testament. 

Dewan. In the East Indies, the 
head officer of finance and re- 
venue, always a Hindoo ; also 
a prime minister. 

Dewamny adawlet. In the 
East Indies, a court for trying 
revenue and other civil causes. 
See NtMomut adawlet. 

Dexter. In Heraldry, an ap- 
pellation given to whatever be- 
longs to the right side of a 
shield or coat of arms, as the 
bend dexter, dexter point, &c. 

D.F. Defensor fidei, defender of 
the faith. 

D.G. Dei gratid, by the grace of 
God. 

Diabetes. In Surgery, a mor- 
bid copiousness of urine. 

Diabetes mellitus. A disease 
in which the urine becomes 
sweet. 

Di acoustics (from 3i«, through, 
and ««**, to hear.) The doc- 
trine of direct sounds from the 
sonorous body to the ear. See 
Catacoustics. 

Diachylon. In Surgery,* »fe- 
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cies of platter, new called li- 
tharge platter. 

Diadelphi a. (from %n and *Ux- 
f«.) Two brotherhoods. In 
Botany, plants whose stamens 
form two distinct parcels ; the 
seventeenth Linnsean class. 

Diagnostics. In Nosology, a 
symptom by which one disease 
is distinguished from others. 

Diagonal (from Imymt.) In 
Geometry, a line drawn from 
angle to angle. 

Diagram (from 3jayf«?«, I de- 
scribe.) A delineation of geo- 
metrical figures; a mathemati- 
cal scheme. 

Dialectics (lucXntltxn.) In 
Ancient Logic, that branch 
which taught the art of reason- 
ing, with its rules and modes. 

Diallagb. In Mineralogy, a 
stratified rock of the horn- 
blende family. 3. It is also 
named euphotide, smaragdite, 
and the verde di Corsica duro. 

Diameter (from It*, and p.Clpt.') 
In Geometry y the line which, 
passing through the centre of 
a circle, or other curvilinear 
figure, divides it into two equal 
parts. 

Diandria (from lit, and«v*f, a 
male.) In Botany, plants hay- 
ing two stamens ; the second 
Linnsean class. 

Dianthus (from A/;,Aw, Jove, 
and «yfo, a flower.) In Bota- 
ny, a name given by Li nose us 
to the pink and carnation ge- 
nus. 

Diapason. In Music, a kind of 
rule or scale, by which musical 
instrument-makers adjust the 
pipes of organs, and cut the 
holes of flutes, hautboys, &c, 
in due proportion for perform- 
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tag the tones, semitones, and 
concords, with precision. 

Di aph a nous (from &«, and f«M- 
v».) In Optics, &o., transpa- 
rent, clear. 

Diaphorbtic. In Pharmacy, 
sudorific medicines, promoting 
perspiration. 

Di aphonics (from )<«, through, 
and f»nj, sound.) In Music, a 
term sometimes used to signify 
the science of refracted sounds 
as it passes through different 
mediums. 

Diaphragm, or midriff. In 
Anatomy, a muscle which di- 
yides the thorax from the abdo- 
men, or the upper cavity of 
the body from the lower. 

Diarrhoea (from Xmfft*,! flow 
through.) In Surgery, a flux 
of the belly. 

Di a spore (from l/osr^, dis- 
persion.) A rare and curious 
mineral, thus named because 
it flies into minute splinters, 
when exposed to the flame of 
a candle. Only one mass of 
this substance has yet been 
discovered. 

Diastole. In Physiology, the 
dilatation of the heart, as op- 
posed to systole, or contraction. 

Piast vlb (from 3/«, and roX«s, a 
pillar.) In Architecture, a sort 
of edifice where the pillars 
stand at such a distance from 
one another, that three diame- 
ters of their thickness are al- 
lowed for intercolumniation. 

JDiatesseron (from cm, and 

• vwtttpm, four.) In Music, an in- 
terval composed of one greater 
tone, one lesser, and one quar- 
ter semi-tone. 

Diathesis. In Nosology, sig- 

~ nines any general condition of 
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die body, such as the phlogis- 
tic or inflammatory diathesis. 

Diatribe, or diatriba, (L»t.) 
In Literature, a discourse, or 
dispute j also a school, or au- 
ditory. 

Dichotomous. In Botany, two- 
forked, or cloven. 

Dichroitb (from &#, and Xfm, 
colour.) A Mineral of the gem 
order, thus named from the co- 
lours it exhibits when viewed 
in different directions. It is 
also named Iotite. 

Dicotyledonous (from I*, 
double, and xfaxnUn, a coty- 
ledon, which last is technically 
applied to the seed-leaf.) In 
Botany, a term used for all 
such plants as have two cotyle- 
dons, or seed-lobes ; exempli- 
fied in the bean. 2. This is a 
vast and discordant tribe, and 
one of the three into which the 
whole vegetable wdrld has 
been divided by botanists.-— 
The other two tribes are, the 
Acotyledonesw&d the Monocoty- 
ledones. 

Dictum (Lat.) A saying, pro- 
verb, or assertion. In Law, 
any casual or extrajudicial opi- 
nion delivered by a judge. 

Dictamnus. Dittany, In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants. 

Dictyoptera (from 1tx<rt»v, a 
net.) In Entomology, insects 
with two reticulated wings. 

Didelphis. In Zoology, a ge- 
nus of mammalia, appertaining 
to the ferae tribe, and the opos- 
sums of English writers. 

Didelphis cancrivora. The 
crab-devourer, or Cayenne ©- 
possum. 

Didynamia (from he, two, and 
hsmfuh power.) In Botany, 
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plants hating four stamens on 
one flower, two of which are 
longer than the rest. It is the 
fourteenth Linneean class. 
Didactic (from &Wfowf.) Pre- 
ceptive ; giving precepts : thus, 
a didactic poem is a poem that 
gives rules for some art. 
Dibs caniculares. The Dog- 
day*, reckoned sixty-four in 
all, from the middle of July to 
the beginning of September, 
being the hottest time of the 
year. The Heliacal rising of 
the dog-star takes place in the 
latter part of summer. 
Dibs won (Lat.) In Law, no 
day in court ; a day on which 
the judges sit not. 
Diet, or Dyet (German.) In 
Diplomacy, denotes the gene- 
ral assembly of the states and 
circles of the German empire, 
and formerly of Poland. 
Diet drink. In Pharmacy, 
medicated liquors. 
Dietetic. Medicine, relating 
to diet ; belonging to the me- 
dical cautions about the use of 
food. 

Diec et mon droit. God and 
my right* In Heraldry, the 
motto of the royal arms of 
England, first assumed by Rich- 
ard I. 

Differential method, or 
Calculus. In Mathematics, this 
consists in descending from 
whole quantities to the infi- 
nitely small differences, and 
comparing together their infi- 
nitely small differences, of 
what kind soever they be. 
Dioamma. In Grammar, the 
I 7 , or double gamma of the 
Greeks, with the sound of V. 
PiGBSt {digestxm:) A collec- 
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tion of tlie Roman Lam, rang- 
ed and digested under their 
proper titles by order of the 
Emperor Justinian. The Greek 
translation is named pandecta* 
Digest, to, (digero and diges- 
tum, Lat.) In Logic, to distri- 
bute into various classes or re- 
positories; to range methodi- 
cally. In Physiology, to con- 
coct in the stomach. In Sur- 
gery, to dispose a wound to 
generate pus, in order to a 
cure. 

Digester. In Chemistry, this 
is a thick iron vessel, furnish- 
ed with a strong lid, made to 
screw down perfectly tight, so 
as to confine all the steam, and 
thereby enable the liquor to 
attain a degree of heat much 
higher than the boiling point, 
or«12°Fahr. 

Digit (from digitus, the finger.) 
A measure of length contain- 
ing three-fourths of an inch. 
In Astronomy, the twelfth part 
of the diameter of the sun or 
moon. 

Digitaline. In Chemistry, 
the active principle of the di- 
gitalis. 

Digitalis (from digitale, the 
finger of a glove.) Fox glove. 
In Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order luridse. 
Digitalis purpurea. Purpla 
fox glove. 

Digitated. In Botany, &c, 
branched out into divisions like 
fingers. . 

Digitata. In Zoology, an or- 
der of mammalia having feet 
divided into digiti or toes. 
Digit atum. In Botany, fin- 
gered. , 
Digitigrada. In Zoology, ani- 
lOt 
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mals that walk on the toes 
only, such as the cat, dog, &c. 

Digitus. In Anatomy, the 
term usually given to fingers 
and toes. 

Digitus index. The fore fin- 
ger. 

Diqlyph. In Architecture, a 
kind of imperfect triglyph, 
with only two channels or en- 
gravings instead of three. 

Digynia. In Botany, an or- 
der of plants having two styles. 

Dilemma (Sat^a.) In Logic, 
an argument equally conclu- 
sive by contrary suppositions. 

Dilettanti (Ital.) An admi- 
rer of the fine arts. It is al- 
most synonymous with ama- 
teur ; but does not imply so 
much practical knowledge. 

Dill. In Botany, anethum. 

Dillenia. In Botany, a mag- 
nificent East Indian genus of 

k plants. 

Diluvian (from <ft/tttmm.) In 
Geology, relating to the de- 
luge. 

Diluvium. Water-worn debris 
from every stratum, swept over 
the earth by the agency of the 
deluge. 2. The extensive and 
general deposits of superficial 
gravel, which appear to have 
been produced by the last 
great convulsion that affected 
our planet. See Alluvium. 

Diocess (dioecesis, Lat.) In 
Church Government, the cir- 
cuit of every bishop's jurisdic- 
tion. 

Dicecia (from ft* and §t»ot, two 
houses.) In Botany, the twen- 
ty-second Linnsean class, in 
which one plant bears only 
male flowers, and another only 
female flowers. 
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Diodon. In Ichthyology, a ge- 
nus of fishes, which have the 
power of inflating themselves 
at pleasure, and thereby pro- 
jecting a defence of spines. 

Diodon hystrix. The porcu- 
pine diodon. 

Dion* a muscipula. In &>- 
tany, Venus's fly-trap, which 
closes its thorny fringes, and 
catches insects. 

Diomedea, the albatross. In 
Ornithology, a genus of aquatic 
and marine birds. 

Diomedea exulans. The 
wandering albatross or man-of- 
war bird.) 

Diomedea fuliginosa. The 
sooty albatross, or quaker, thus 
named from its brown plu- 
mage. 

Dionysia. In Antiquity, feasts 
celebrated in honour of Bac- 
chus. 

DlOPHANTINE FROBLEMS,'(thU8 

named from the inventor Dio- 
phantus.) In Mathematics, a 
species of indeterminate pro- 
blems, relating to square and 
cube numbers, and often ad- 
mitting of a variety of an- 
swers. 

Diopside (from If}*, transpa- 
rency.) A Mineral of the au- 
gite family. 

Dioptase (from W<r «#■<$.) In 
Mineralogy, a silicate of cop- 
per thus named from its trans- 
parency. 

Dioptrics (from $<*, through, 
and *i?\»fuu, I see.) In Optics* 
that branch which treats of the 
laws of refraction, and of the 
effects which the refraction of 
light has on vision. 

Dioscorba (named from the 
Creek botanist Dioscorides.) 
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The yam, a well known escu- 
lent root. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural or- 
der sarmentacese. 

Dip. In Mining, this term sig- 
nifies the greatest inclination of 
a stratum to the horizon. In 
Magnetism, the depression of 
one of the poles of a magnet to 
the meridian, and the conse- 
quent elevation of the other. 

Dipbtalus (from 3«, two, and 
wtrmXn, a petal. In Botany, 
plants having two flower 
leaves. 

Di put hong (fyhyfr .) In Gram- 
mar, a coalition of two vowels 
to form one sound, as vain, 
leaf, Cesar. 

Di plom a (Wx«p«.) In Law, a 
letter or writing referring to 
some privilege. 

Dippel's oil. In Chemistry, 
a peculiar volatile oil, which 
makes its appearance during 
the distillation of animal bo- 
dies, especially of bones. 

Dipping-needle. In Naviga- 
tion, a magnetic needle, so 
hung as that one end dips, or 
inclines to the horizon, and the 
other is proportionally elevated, 
forming an angle equal to the 
dipping of the needle at the 
place where the experiment is 
made. 

Dipsacos, teasel. In Botany, 
a genus of plants. 

Diptbra (from Its, two, and 
vrtpv, a wing.) In Entomo- 
logy, a tribe of insects having 
two wings with poisers or ba- 
lancers, as the house-fly, gnats, 
&c. 

Diptbron. In Ancient Archi- 
tecture, a temple surrounded 
with a double row of columns, 
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which form porticoes, called 
wings or aisles. 

Dipus, the jerboa. In Z06- 
l°gy> a genus of quadrupeds 
much resembling the dor- 
mouse. Their hind legs are 
long, and enable them to make 
prodigious bounds, and with 
their fore paws they carry their 
food to their mouths like the 
squirrel. 

Dipus saoitta. The common 
jerboa, or two-footed mouse. 

Di pyre (from h f and r» f .) A 
Mineral of the zeolite family j 
thus named, because it melts 
and phosphoresces at the same 
time before the blow-pipe. 

Disc. In Astronomy, the face 
of the sun or planet as it ap- 
pears to the eye. 

Discobolus (S*r*#0#x*, qui dis- 
cumjacit.) In Sculpture and 
Ancient Gymnastics, a quoit 
caster. The statue of one hurl- 
ing a quoit. 

Discord. In Muxic sounds 
not of themselves pleasing, 
but necessary to be mixed with 
others. 

Discuous (from discus.) In 
Botany, &c, broad, flat, wide. 

Discus. In Antiquity, a quoit. 

Discutibnt (from discutiens.) 
In Pharmacy, a medicine that 
has the power to repel. 

Disembogue. In Hydraulics, 
to pour out at the mouth of a 
river. 

Disintegrated. In Minera- 
logy, reduced, by the action of 
the atmosphere, into small par- 
ticles % as granite into its con- 
stituents, quartz, felspar, and 
mica. 

Disme (French.) In Arithme- 
tic, a tenth part, a tithe. 
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Dispensary. In Pharmacy, 

the house or place where me- 
dicines are dispensed. 

Dispensation (from dispensa- 
tion In Religion, the dealing 
of God with his creatures^ me- 
thod of providence. 

Dispensatory. In Pharma- 
cy, a book in which the com- 
position of medicines is de- 
scribed and directed. %. A 
pharmacopoeia. 

Disseisin. In Law, illegally 
dispossessing a person of bis 
lands and tenements. 

Dissipation. In Chemistry 
and Physics, an insensible loss 
or consumption of the minute 
parts of a body. 

Dissolvent. In Chemistry, 
that which has the power of 
disuniting the parts of any 
thing. 

Dissolution. In Chemistry, 
:the state of being liquefied. 

Dissyllable (from ht and *uk- 
Aa£«.) In Grammar, a word 
of two syllables. 

Distemper (detremper, Fren.) 
In Painting, this term is used 
to signify the working up of 
colours with something else 
besides mere water or oil. If 
the colours be prepared with 
the first, it is called limning, 
and with the last, painting in 
oil, 

Disthene (from }ff, double, 
and *6tns, strength.) A Mine- 
ral substance, thus named by 
Hatty, on account of its double 
.electric power; some of its 
crystals under the same cir- 
cumstances being positively, 
and others negatively, electri- 
zed by friction. 

Pistich (dutichon, Lat.) In 
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Poetry, a couplet, a couple of 
lines, an epigram consisting of 
two verses. 

Distichus (from Itt, double* 
and **x,*t> a row.) In Botany, 
two-ranked, which term, ap- 
plied to a stem, denotes that 
the branches spread in two 
opposite directions, as in the 
silver fir. 

Dithyrakbic. In Poetry, a 
song in honour of Bacchus. 

Ditriglyph. In Architect 
ture, the span between two 
triglyphs. 

Dittander. In Botany, lepi- 
dium. 

Dittany white, Garden Gin* 
ger or Pepperwort. In Bo- 
tany, dictamnus. 

Divus. In Antiquity, an ap- 
pellation given to the Roman 
emperors, after they had been 
deified or placed among the 
number of gods. 

Doab (Persian, two Waters,) In 
East Indian Geography, any 
tract of country included be- 
tween two rivers. . 

Dobuash, In the East Indies, 
a bilinguist, one who speaks 
two languages i an interpreter. 

Dock. In Botany, the rumex. 

Docket. Iu Law, a summary 
of a larger writing ; also a di- 
rection tied on goods. 

Doctor (Lat.) A man skilled 
in any profession. 2. One that 
has taken the highest degree 
in the faculties of divinity, law, 
or physic. 

Dodecagynia. In Botany, an 
order of plants having twelve 
styles. 

Dodec AGON(from MijM^twelve* 
and ymiet,) In Geometry, a figure 
of twelve angles and aides. 
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Dodecahedron (horn %*****, 

twelve, and l^m, a seat or 
side.) In Geometry, one of 
the regular bodies compre- 
hended under twelve equal 
sides, each of which is a pen- 
tagon. 

DODECANDRIA (from i*k**, 

twelve, and mw, a man.) In 
Botany, plants haying not less 
than twelve, or more than 
nineteen, stamens on each 
flower. It is the eleventh Lin- 
na?an class. 

Dogma (Lat.) In Ethics, an 
established principle; a set- 
tled notion, tenet, or opinion, 
especially with regard to mat- 
ters of faith or philosophy 
Dog's-brier. la Botany, the 
rubus caninus, the brier that 
bears the hip. 
Dog-rose. In Botany, the 
flower of the hip brier, or ru- 
bus caninus. 

Dog's-bane. In Botany, apo- 
cynum and asclepias. 
Dog-star. In Astronomy, the 
star that designates the dog 
days ; in Greek Sinus, in La- 
tin Caais Major. 
Dog's-tail grass. In Botany, 
cynosurus. 

Dog-vane. In Navigation* 
a small light vane, formed of 
a piece of packthread and 
some slices of cork stuck full 
of feathers* placed on the 
windward side of the quarter- 
deck* 

Dolarella (a little axe, a 
hatchet.) In Conchelogy, the 
name of a genus of shells. 
Dolichos (from }eXtx<>f, long.) 
In Botany, the cowhage or 
cow itcb plant. 
Dououoa soja. la Botany f 
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the East Indian kidney bean 
plant. 

Dolomite (named after M. 
Dolomieu.) In Mineralogy, 
massive magnesian limestone, 
used by the ancient sculptors 
in their finest works. 

Dolphin. In Ichthyology, dt\- 
phinus. 

Dome (duomo, Italian.) In 
Architecture, a hemispherical 
arch, a cupola. 

Domesday. In Law, a most 
ancient record, containing a 
survey of the lands of Eng- 
land, made in the time of 
William the Conqueror, and 
now remaining in the Exche- 
quer. 

Don in a (Lat. dame.) In Law, 
a title given to honourable 
women* who anciently in their 
own right of inheritance held a 
barony. 

Dominical (or Sunday) Let- 
ter. In Chronology, one of 
the seven letters a b c d e f g, 
used in almanacs, &c, to denote 
Sundays, or dominicus dies, the 
Lord's day, throughout the 
year. 

Don (from dominus, a lord.) 
The Spanish title for a gentle* 
man, as Don Quixote. 
Donax (from W£, a reed, ar- 
row, or pipe.) In Botany, the 
great reed of the south of Eu- 
rope. 

Donax, the wedge shell. In 
Conchology, a genus of .bivalve 
sea shells, inhabited by a te- 
thys. 

Doquet. In Law, &c, a pa- 
per containing a warrant. 
Dorcas. Id Zoology, a species 
of antelope. 
Doric order. In; 
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is that peculiar shape of a co 
lumn and its entablature, ori- 
ginally formed ,in imitation of 
a wooden fabric, supported 
with fluted posts or the trunks 
of trees. 2. In most antiques 
the distinguishing character of 
the Doric order is the absence 
of base. 

Doris, or Sea Lemon. In No- 
tural History, an order of 
vermes or worms inhabiting 
shells. 

Dormouse. In Zoology, ray- 
oxus. 

Dorsal (from dorsum, the 
back.) In Anatomy, any thing 
belonging to the back ; as dor- 
sal nerves ; dorsal fins, &c. 

Dorsi parous (from dorsum, 
and pario, to bring forth.) In 
Botany, having the property 
of bearing on the back ,* ap- 
plied to plants that have seeds 
on the back of the leaves ; as 
fern. 

Dorsum. In Anatomy, the 
back. 

Dory John (from jaune dorte, 
French.) In Ichthyology, the 
zeus faber. 

Dotterel. In Ornithology, 
the charadrius morinellus. 

Doura (or holcus doura.) In 
Botany, a kind of millet much 
cultivated in Nubia and Upper 
Egypt. 

Dove. In Ornithology, co- 
lumba. 

Doveky. The colymbus grylle. 

Dovetail. In Carpentry, a 
method of joining two boards 
together, by letting one piece 
into another in the form of 
the tail of a dove, when that 
which is inserted has the ap- 
pearance of a wedge reversed. 
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Dowaj. A round dowal or 
coak is the piece of timber to 
which the felloes of a carriage 
wheel are united. 

Downs. In Geography, banks 
or small elevations of sand 
collected by the wind and sea 
near the shores of the ocean, 
against the further progress of 
which they form a barrier. 

Drachm (from drachma, Lat.) 
The eighth part of an ounce, 
apothecaries* weight. 

Draco. The dragon. In As- 
tronomy, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere. 

Draco. In Zoology, a genus of 
amphibious animals of the 
reptile kind, furnished on each 
side with a wing-like mem- 
brane. 

Dracunculi. In Surgery, &c. 
guinea worms. 

Dragon Fly. In Entomology, 
the libellula. 

Dragon's blood, or sanguis 
draconis. In Pharmacy, a 
vegetable balsam of a dark 
red colour, imported from the 
East Indies. 

Dragon's head and tail. In 
Astronomy, the nodes of the 
moon and planets, or the two 
points wherein the ecliptic is 
intersected by their orbits, and 
more particularly by that of 
the moon. 2. It is about these 
points of intersection that all 
eclipses happen. 

Drama (from \afMt.) A poem 
accommodated to action. 2. 
A poem in which the action is 
not related, but represented. 

Drastic (from ^«rr<««.) In 
Pharmacy, medicines that are 
powerful and vigorous. 

Drawback. In Commerce, 
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certain custom or excise duties 
retained on the exportation of 
each home manufactures or 
foreign merchandise, as had 
before paid duties, either on 
importation, or on the raw ma- 
terial. 

Drill machines, in Agricul- 
ture, certain machines con- 
trived to deposit the seed in 
equidistant rows on a flat sur- 
face. 

Dromedary, or Arabian camel 
In Zoology, the camelus dro- 
medarius, with a single bunch 
on his back. 

Drop serene. In Surgery, the 
g-uttaserena, a disease of the eye, 

Drosera. Sun-dew. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Drosometer (from Sgcxraf, dew, 
and /ttir^v, measure.) In Me- 
teorology, an instrument con- 
trived to measure the quantity 
of dew that gathers on a body 
which has been exposed to the 
open air during the night. 

Druids (from derw, oaks, and 
h ud , incantation . ) The priests 
and philosophers of the an- 
cient Britons. 

Drum. In Architecture, the bell- 
formed part of the Corinthian 
and composite capitals. 

Drupa or drupe. In Botany, 
a pulpy seed vessel without 
valves, consisting of a nut sur- 
rounded by a pulpy substance, 
as in the cherry, &c. 

Druses. In Mineralogy, cavi- 
ties lined with crystals are 
named druses. 

Dry-rot. In Ship-building, a 
disease of timber, which in de- 
composing the fibres, reduces 
its substance to a mass of dry 
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dost ; but tap rot would be a 
better designation. 
Duacum. In Typography, print- 
ed in the city of Douay. 
Dual (from duatis, Lat.) In 
Orammar, expressive of the 
number two. 
Duck. In Ornithology, » 1«S* 
tribe of birds classed by Lin- 
naeus under the term anas. 
Duct. In Anatomy, denotes 
any tube, canal, or passage, 
through which any fluid is 
conducted. 

Ducti li meter. In Metallur- 
gy, an instrument for com- 
paring the ductility of lead, 
tin, &c. Ac. 
Duet (Ital.) In Music, a com- 
position in two parts, whether 
vocal or instrumental. 
Dugono. In Zoology, the tri- 
checus dugong, an animal of 
the East Indian seas, of the 
form and figure of the whale, 
and about nine feet in length. 
It is the only animal known 
that grazes at the bottom of 
the sea, and is not supported 
on four legs. 

Dulcimer (from doldmeUo, 
Ital.) A musical instrument, 
played by striking the brass 
wire with little sticks. 
Dumos jb. In Botany, the forty- 
third natural order of Linneus. 
The name comes from dumus, 
a bush or thicket, because the 
plants are chiefly shrubs or 
low bushy trees, such as form 
thickets. 
Dun or don. In Topography, a 
Celtic termination of words de- 
noting a hill or eminence, which 
often occurs in the names of 
towns or citadels placed on 
elevations. 
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Dunblm (Mtu.) In Church 
government, the signature of 
the Bishop of Durham, the 
Christian name being usually 

- prefixed, and so much of the 
local word as precedes the 
bracket. 

Duodecimo (Lat.) A book is 
said to be a duodecimo, when 
a sheet is folded into twelve 

: leaves. 

Duodenum. In Anatomy, the 
first portion of the small in- 
testines; the commencement 
of the intestinal canal. 

Dura mater. In Anatomy, a 
membrane that surrounds and 
defends the brain, and adheres 

• strongly to the internal surface 
of the cranium. 2. By old 
anatomists, the dura and pia 
mater were supposed to be the 
origin of all the other mem- 
branes of the body, and hence 
the name. 

DURAMTB BBNB PLACITO (Lat.) 

In Law, during pleasure. 

Durantb vita (Lat.) During 
life. 

Durbar (Persian.) In the East 
Indies, a court or place where 
a sovereign or viceroy gives 
audience. 

Dyadic arithmetic. In Dy- 
■adic arithmetics 1 and only 
are used ; viz., 3 is represented 
by 10 j 8 by eleven ; 4 by 100 ; 
9 by 1001. 

Dyeb. In Mineralogy, a term 
used by the coal miners to sig- 
nify the banks of basalt or 
whin by which the coal strata 
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are frequently divided. In 
Otology, perpendicular fissures 
filled with stony matter that 
interrupt and separate the 
strata. 

Dynamics (from IW^f , power.) 
The science of moving powers ; 
or the action of forces on 
solid bodies, when the result 
of that action is motion. 

Dynamometer (from turnpH, 
force, power.) In Mechanic*, 
a machine for ascertaining the 
relative strength of men and 
animals* 

Dynasty (from lomeum.) In 
Politics, government ; sove- 
reignty. 

Dyscracy (kwMMSMt.) In Phy* 
siology, an undue mixture of 
elements in the blood or ner- 
vous juice; a distemperature. 

Dysentery Qm^m.) In No- 
sology ,& looseness, wherein all 
the humours flow off by stool. 

Dysoda (from *W«fc, fetid) 
In Botany, the name of the 
lycium fcetidum. 

Dysodilb. In Mineralogy, a 
papyraceous brown coal. 

Dyspepsia (from hn, bad, dial- 
cult, and wi«ta», to concoct, or 
digest.) In Nosology, indiges- 
tion ; a weakness or derange- 
ment of the organs of diges- 
tion. 

DY8PN02A (*Wrwi.) In Noso- 
logy, a difficulty of breathing. 

Dytiscus. In Entomology, a 
genus of aquatic coleopterous 
insects, inhabiting stagnant 
waters. 
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Eagle (*tr*{, Greek, and aqiHla, 
Lat.) In Ornithology, falco. 

Eared Owl. In Ornithology, 
strix. 

EARtH. In Astronomy, Tellus, 
a primary planet, the third in 
order from the sun. In old 
Pharmacy, terra, as terra ja- 
ponica, japan earth. 

Earths. In Chemistry, &c, 
these were formerly defined to 
be substances neither metallic 
nor inflammable. 3. Until re- 
cently there were reckoned ten 
primitive earths, via., Silica, 
alumina, lime, magnesia, zirco- 
nia, glacina, ittria, barytes, 
strontian, and thorina, but they 
are now known to be metallic 
oxides. 9. Almost the whole 
surface of the globe is compos- 
ed of the three first (silica, alu- 
mina, and lime,) combined in 
an infinite diversity of forms. 

Earth-worm. In Natural 
History, lumbricus. 

Earwig. In Entomology, for- 
ficula. 

Easel pi eces. In Painting, de- 
note such small pictures as are 
painted on the easel ; or frame 
on which the canvass is laid, 
as contradistinguished from 
large paintings on walls, ceil 
ings, &c. 

Eau db luce. In Pharmacy t 
a volatile liquid, composed 
principally of ammonia, a little 
mastic macerated in alcohol, 
and a very little oil of lavender 
1% 



and amber. 9. It is also named 
the suecinftted spirit of ammo- 
nia. 

Eaves. In ArchHetiure, tfae 
edges of the roof which over- 
hang the house. 

Ebony. In Botany, abends. 

Ebore (acensU.) In Church 06- 
vernment, the signature of the 
Archbishop of York, the Chris- 
tian name being usually pre* 
fixed, and so much of the local 
word as precedes the bracket. 

Eccentricity. In Astronomy, 
deviation from a centre; ex- 
cursion from the proper orb. 
In Mathematics, the distance of 
either centre of an ellipse from 
the true centre. 

Eccreia. In Antiquity, har- 
monic vases, used in ancient 
theatres to augment and pro- 
long the sound. 

Eccrtmosis. In Surgery, IhrW 
spots or blotches on the sain. 

Ecclesia. A Greek term a- 
dopted into the Latin, and sig- 
nifying a church. 

Echinated (from echinus. y In 
Zoology, Botany, &q., bristle* 
like a hedgehog. 

Echinatus. In Botany, Zoo- 
logy, and other sciences, a term 
applied to any thing beset with 
spines, like the hedgehog;, or 
the husk of the horse-chestnut. 

Ec hi nb is . In Ichthyology, the 
name of a genus of thoracic 
fishes. 

Ecbikbhs rbmora. The snok- 
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ing fish which sticks to the 
shark. 

Echinites. In Mineralogy, 
calcareous petrifactions of the 
sea-hedgehog, an important fa- 
mily of fossil shells in the chalk 
formation. 

Echinop8 (from «#"*, a hedge- 
hog, and arts, aspect.) The 
globe-thistle. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants. 

Echmophora, piickly sam- 
phire, ot sea-parsnip. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order umbelliferse. 

Echinoderm at a, prickly skin- 
ned. In Ichthyology, a class of 
animals which includes the sea 
urchin and star-fish. 

Echinus. In Architecture, an 
ornament near the bottom of 
the ionic, Corinthian, and com- 
posite capitals, named from the 
prickly cover of the horse- 
chestnut. 

Echinus (from «#iwf.) In Zoo- 
logy, the hedgehog. Also the 
name of an order of mollusca 
vermes, comprehending shell- 
fish set with prickles, such as 
the sea-egg, or sea-urchin. 
2. Jm. Botany, it denotes the 
prickly head of any plant. 

Echinus esculent us. In Na- 
tural History, the common 
sea-urchin. 

Echinus terrestris. The 
common hedgehog. 

Eclectic. In Logic, selecting, 
choosing at will. 

.Eclipse (from inXu^ts) In 
Astronomy, an obscuration of 
the heavenly bodies. 

EeetiPTic (from ixXitrr/x*.) Id 

Astronomy, a great circle of 

the sphere, supposed to be 

drawn through the middle of 
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the zodiac, and making an angle 
with the equinoctial, in the 
points of aries and libra of 93° 
30% which is the sun's greatest 
declination. 

Eclogub (from ixXayti.) A pas- 
toral poem, so called because 
Virgil entitled his pastorals 
eclogues. 

Echnida. In Zoology, the por- 
cupine ant-eater. 

Ecpyroses. In Geology, igne- 

• ous devastations of the world, 
which, according to the stoics, 
recur after certain iutervals of 
distant ages. 

Edda. In Northern Antiquity, 
a system of the ancient Ice- 
landic, Runic, or Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Edematosb (from •!hnfut.) In 
Surgery, swelling ; full of hu- 
mours. 

Editions. In Typography, the 
best and most accurate editions 
were executed by the Aldi, 
Juntas, Torrentius, Gioloto, 
Gryphe, Rouille, the Stephens, 
Vascovan, Turnebus, Dolet, 
the Elzevirs, Plantin, Blaeu, 
Coutelier, Barbou, Foul is, Bas- 
kerville, Didot, Bodoni, &c. 
&c. 

Editions, aldinb. Editions 
that have issued from the press 
of the three Aldi. 

Editions, bipontine. Edi- 
tions of. the classics, printed 
at Deuxponts (Bipontium), in 
Germany. 

Editio princeps. The first 
or earliest edition of a book. 
The Latinized names of places 
to C, are, Abbatis vilte, Abbe- 
ville; Andegavi, Angers ; Ar- 
gentorati, or Argentina?, Stras- 
burgh; Augusta? vindelicorum, 
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Augsburgh ; AureKani, Or* 
leans; Avenione, Avignon; 
Basilis, Battle; Bononia?, Bo- 
logna ; Boaco Ducis, Bau-le- 
duc ; Amstelodamum, Amster- 
dam; Aquis granum, Aw la 
ChapeUe; Berolinum, Berlin ; 
Bipontium, DeumponU; Bur- 
digala, Bourdeaux. 
Edulcorate, to (from dulcis, 
Lat.) In Pharmacy, &c, to 
sweeten. 

Epulis (Lat.> Eatable, as my- 
tillus edulis, the common, or 
eatable muscle. 

Eel. In Ichthyology, the mune- 
na anguilla. 

Eel, electric. The gymno- 
tus electricus, or cramp-fish. 
Effbbvescbnce. In Chemis- 
try, a copious emission of air- 
bubbles. 2.. A disengagement 
of carbonic acid. 
Effigy (effigies, Lat.) Resem- 
blance ; image in painting, or 
sculpture. 
Efflorescence (ejfftorescentia, 
Lat.) In Botany, the produc- 
tion of flowers. In Surgery, 
the breaking out of some hu- 
mour in the skin. In Chemis- 
try, the formation of a soft 
white powdery substance, in 
minute spiculse, on the surface 
of saline crystals, & 
Effluvia (from efflm, Lat.) 
In Chemistry, &c.,the particles 
which are continually but im- 
perceptibly flying off from bo- 
dies. 
Eft, or Newt. In Zoology, the 
common lizard, or lacerta vul- 
garis. 

E.G. {exempli gratia, Lat.) For 
example ; for the sake of an 
. instance. 
Eee. Ixi Natural History, ov\w. 
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Eglantine. In Botany, sweat 
brier; a species of rose. 
Egret, a species of heron* 
In Ornithology, the aidea e- 
gretta. 

Egyptian thorn. In Botany, 
the acacia. 

Eider duck. In Ornithology f 
the anas mollissima. 

Eidograpii (from u%*, like- 
ness.) In tlie Arts, an instru- 
ment contrived for the purpose 
of copying drawings. 

Eidouranion (from u%t, and 
spew.) In Astronomy, a like- 
ness of the heavens. 

Eidos (i/fcf.) A Greek word, 
signifying likeness, resem- 
blance, the termination of many 
words in the English language, 
as cycloid, rhomboid, &c. 

Eikon. See Icon. 

Elain. In Chemistry, the fluid 
constituent of oil and fat, re- 
maining liquid after the sepa- 
ration of the stearin. 

Elais Guineensis. In Botany, 
the palm oil-tree of the coast 
of Guinea. 

Ela8Motwbrium; In Geology, 
&c, a newly discovered fossil 
genus of animals, nearly allied 
to the rhinoceros and horse, 
and of the size of the first. 

Elastic (from iAa».) In Me- 
chanics, springy; having the 
power of returning to the form 
from which it was distorted. 

Elater, the Skipper. In En- 
tomology, a genus of coleopte- 
rous insects. 

ELATBRiuM(Lat) In Botany, 
the wild cucumber. In Phar- 
macy, an inspissated juice pro- 
cured from its fruit, which is 
violently purgative. 

Elatin. In Chemistry, the ac- 
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tive principle of theelateri- 
nm, or wild cucumber. 

Elective. In Chemistry, when 
'a substance already combined 
with another is presented to a 
third, for which it possesses a 
still ereater affinity, it sepa- 
rates from the former, and at- 
taches itself to the latter, which 
preference ii termed elective at- 
traction or affinity. 

Electricity (from sXs»r(«», 
amber.) The phenomena of 
electricity are occasioned by 
the passage of the electric 
fluid from one body to another, 
and by its attraction and re- 
pulsion,which phenomena were 
first observed in amber, hence 
the name. 

Electrometer, or measurer of 
electricity. An instrument con- 
trived to discover the electric 
state of the lower atmosphere. 

Electron (tXixrpv.) In Mine- 
ralogy, the Greek name for 
amber. 

Electrophorhs (from tXxr^, 
amber, and Qip, I bear.) In 
Electricity, a machine consist- 
ing of two plates, one of which 
is a resinous electric, and the 
other a metallic plate. 

Electrum (Lat.) In Antiquity, 
argentiferous gold, an alloy of 
silver. 2. Amber was thus 
named by the ancients, on ac- 
count of its resemblance to this 
metallic alloy. 

Electuary (etechtarhtm.) In 
Pharmacy, a form of medicine 
of conserves and powders, in 
the consistence of honey. 

Elementary. In Chemistry, 
&c, uncompounded ; having 
only one principle; rudimental. 

Elements (ekmentum.) In 

m 
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Chemistry, &c, the fifft con- 
stituent principles, or ingredi- 
ents of any thing. 

ElBMENTS OF TUB PLANETS, I* 

Astronomy, certain quantities 
necessary to be known, for the 
purpose of determining the 
theory of their elliptic motion. 

Elemi. In Pharmacy, a resin 
obtained in America from the 
amyris ekmifera. 

Elephantiasis (Lat.) In Sur- 
gery, a species of leprosy, 
named also the elephant leg, so 
called, from the swellings and 
incrustations resembling those . 
on the hide of an elephant. 

Elbphas. The elephant. In 
Zoology* a genus of the bruta 
order, and class mammalia, of 
which there is only one spe- 
cies, the slephas maximus. 

Elevation op the Pole. In 
Astronomy, the ahitude of the 
pole above the horizon of any 
place. 

Elbutheria. In Pharmacy, 
the medicinal bark of the era- 
ton eleutheria. 

Elf-arrows. Flint stones, 
sharpened on each side in the 
shape of arrow-heads, made 
use of in war by the ancient 
Britons. 

Elicampane. In Botany, the 
inula helenium. From the rook 
of this plant the peculiar vega- 
table principle called inulim is 
extracted. 

Elimination (elimino, lat.) 
The act of banishing j rejection* 
In Analysis, the operation by 
which all the unknown quanti- 
ties except one are externa-* 
nated out of an equation. 

Elixir (Arabic.) In Pharmacy, 
a medicine mads by strong in* 
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fusion j an extract, or quintes- 
sence, drawn from several in* 
gradients j a tincttirv,being from 

. one. 

Elk. A species of stag. In 
Zoology, cervus alee. 

Ellipsis (from «xx*if>*.) In 
Geometry t an oval figure gene* 
rated from the section of a 
cone by a plane catting both 
sides of the cone, but not pa- 
rallel to the base, and meeting 
with the base when produced. 

Ellagig acid. In Chemistry, 
an acid existing in gall nuts, 
along with the gallic acid. 

Elliptical. In Geometry >\i*i~ 
tag the form of an ellipsis. 

Elliptograph. In the Arts, 
an instrument for drawing el* 
lipses. 

Elm. In Botany, ulmus. 

ELtJTRiATlON,or washing over. 
In Mineralogy, a method of 
separating substances of differ- 
ent specific gravities from each 
other, by means of water. 

Elydoric (from tkau*, oil, and 
i»3»t, water.) In the Ai*ts, a 
method of painting with a sub- 
stance consisting of oil and 
water. 

Elysium (from ixuftn) In My* 
thology, a place in the inferi, 
or lower world, assigned by the 
ancients for the future resi- 
dence of happy souls. 

Elythroptbra. In Entomo- 
logy, a tribe of insects posses- 
sing elytra. 

Elytra. The wing eases of 
insects, two in number, and of- 
ten mistaken for wings. 

Elzevir editions. In Bibli- 
ography > editions thus named 
after celebrated printers, from 

wh ose press they issued. 



Emmrisa. The Bunting. In 
Ornithology, a genus of migra- 
tory birds, of the passerine or- 
der, such as the snow-banting 
common banting, foolish bunt, 
ing, Ac. 
Emberiza-citrinblla. The 
yellow-hammer. 
Embbriza hortulana. The 
ortolan. 

Emberiza oryzivora. The 
rice-bunting. 
Emboss, to (from bom, French, 
a protuberance.) In Sculptor*, 
the forming or fashioning works 
in relievo, wherein, according 
to their prominence, they are 
said to be alto, mezzo, or basso 
relievo. 

Embolism (from t/uUx^fitt.) In 
Chronology, intercalation \ in- 
sertion of days or years to pro- 
duce regularity and equation of 
time. 

Embolus (from tpUUt.) In 
Mechanics, any thing inserted 
and acting in another, as the 
sucker of a pump. 
Embrocation. In Surgsry, 
the act of rubbing any diseased 
part with medicinal liquors* 
the lotion with which any dis- 
eased part is rubbed. 
Embryon (from ipCgv*.) In 
Physiology, the offspring in 
the womb in its earliest stage. 
Emerald. A Mineral of the 
gem tribe, containing glucine 
and oxide of chrome. 3. It ap- 
pears to have been the sma- 
ragdus of the ancients, which 
had the most vivid of all green 
colours. 

Embrsio*. In Astfrmomy,vfhen 
the sun, moon, planets, Ac, 
begin to re-appear, after hal- 
ving been eclipsed, it is den*- 
110' 
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minated their emersion, in con- 

tradistinction to immersion. 

Emery. A Mineral substance 

(a subspecies of rhomboidal 
corundum,) used in polishing 
hard bodies, and containing 
from ,50 to 80 per cent, of alu- 
mina. 

Embtin. In Chemishy, &c, the 
active principle of ipecacu- 
anha. . 

Emmet. In Entymology, an 
ant ; a pismire. 

Emollients (from emollient y 
Lat.) In Pharmacy #ucb things 
as sheath and soften the asperi- 
ties of the humours, and relax 
and supple the solids. 

Empalement. In Botany, a 
name for the calyx or flower- 
cup. 

Emphysematous. In Surgery, 
bloated ; puffed ; swollen. 

Empiric (from i», and wu(cc, ex- 
perience.) In Medicine, one 
who practises the healing art 
upon experience, not on theory. 
In the modern acceptation of 
the word, however, it means a 
quack. 

Empiricism. In Medicine, de- 
pending on experience, with- 
out knowledge or art; quack- 
ery. 

Emporium (from ip*^.) In 
Commerce, a depot of mer- 
chandise ; a mart ; a commer- 
cial city. 

Em pyr b a L(from <^tvmi.) Form- 
ed of the element of Are ; re- 
fined beyond aerial. 

Empyrbum (from »», in, and «rv{, 
Are. In Theology, the highest 
heaven, where the pure ele- 
ment of fixe is supposed to 
subsist. 

Empyrbum a (ijwrvgityMt.) Id 
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Pharmacy, signifies a disa- 
greeable smell produced by the 
^burning of animal or vegetable 
oily matters, in boiling or dis- 
tillation. 
Empyrbumatic; In Phar- 
macy, having the taste or smell 
of burned substances. 
Em pyrosis (from s/wrv{*.) In 
Geology, conflagration, general 
fire. 

Emu (of New Holland.) In Or- 
nithology, the struthio cassua- 
rius. 

Emulgent (emulgens, Lat.) 
In Anatomy, emulgent vessels 
are the two lar^e arteries and 
veins which arise, the former 
from the descending trunk of 
the aorta ; the latter from the 
vena cava. 
Emunctories (from emuncto- 
rium, Lat.) In Physiology, 
those parts of the body where 
any thing excrementitious is 
separated. T^e kidneys and the 
skin are the common emuncto- 
ries 

Enamel {en email, French,) In 
Anatomy, the hard siliceous 
substance that covers the out- 
side of the teeth. In the Arts, 
enamels are verifiable sub- 
stances of three sorts, transpa- 
rent, semi-transparent, and 
opaque, which produce varie- 
gated colours when inlaid. 
Encaustic paint iNG(frora %y- 
X*tm, I burn in.) In the Arts, 
a species of painting with 
burnt wax, practised by the 
ancients, and lately revived. 
Encephalon (from i» and#s- 
f«Aif, the head.) In Anatomy, 
the brain, the contents of the 
cranium. 
Enchasing. The art of en- 
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riching and beautifying gold, 
stiver, and other metal work, 
by some design or figure re- 
presented thereon in low re- 
lievo. 

Enchiridion («, in, and #«£, 
the hand.) In Literature, a 
manual, portable volume, or 
hand-book. 

Enchorial. A word of Greek 
derivation, applied to the 
" language of the country" 
used in ancient Egyptian in- 
scriptions, as distinguished 
from hieroglyphics, (the sacred 
language,) and from the Greek. 
All these are found on the 
Rosetta stone of black basalt. 

Encyclopedia (from w ****+■ 
srmshm, instruction in a circle.) 
The circle of sciences, the 
round of learning. 9. This 
term is nearly synonymous 
with Cyclopaedia, but having 
the proposition m (i») is more 
definite. 

Encysted (from mv*, a bag.) 
In Surgery, enclosed in a ve- 
sicle or beg. 

EndBCAOON (trhxayat.) In Geo- 

metry, a plain figure of eleven 
sides and angles. 

Endellion. In Chemistry, a 
triple sulphate of lead, anti- 
mony, and copper, named af- 
ter a village in Cornwall, where 
it is found. 

Endemic (from si&yMf.) Pecu- 
liar to a country. In Nosology, 
applied to any disease that af- 
fects several persons together 
in the same country, proceed- 
ing from some cause peculiar 
to the country wnere it reigns. 

Enditbmbnt. In Law, a bill 
or declaration according to 
the legal forms, made for 
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the benefit of the common- 
wealth. 

Endive. In Botany, cichorium 
endivia. 

Enfeoff, to. In Law, to in- 
vest with any dignities or pos- 
sessions. 

Engross, to. In Law, to copy 
in a large hand, to write a 
deed fair and in legible cha- 
racters. 

Enhydritbs. In Mineralogy, 
nodules in rocks and stones, 
including water. 

Enigma (from anigmd, Lat.) A 
riddle or obscure question ; a 
position expressed in remote 
and obscure terms. 

Ennbagon '(from *m*, nine, 
and ymm.) In Geometry, a 
figure of nine angles and nine 
sides. 

Enneandria (from tmm, nine, 
and «»nf, a man.) In Botany, 
plants having nine stamens; 
the ninth Linnaan class. 

Ens (Lat.) Any being or ex- 
istence, entity. In Chemistry, 
some things that are pretended 
to contain all the qualities of 
the ingredients in a little 
room. 

Ens primum. In Old Chetnis- 
fry, denoted the most effica- 
cious part of any natural mix- 
ed body, wherein all the vir- 
tues of the ingredients were 
comprehended in a small com- 
pass. 

Ensata. In Botany, sword- 
leaved, a natural order of 
plants, the sixth of Linnaeus, 
nearly allied to the grasses and 
liliaceous plants. 

Ensiform. In Botany, sword- 
shaped. 

Entablatar (from table.) In 
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Architecture, the entablature 
consists of the architrave,frieze, 
and cornice, of the capital of a 
pillar. 

Entail (from tailier, to cut, 
abridge, or limit* French.) In 
Law, to settle the descent of 
any estate, so that it cannot be, 
by any subsequent possessor, 
bequeathed at pleasure. 

Entity (from entitas, low La- 
tin.) In Physics, something 
that really is, a real being. 

Entomolites. In Mineralogy, 
the fossil remains or putrefac- 
tions of insects. 

Entomology {*m*m, an in- 
sect, from w, in, and «/*», to 
cut.) The natural history of 
insects; discourse on insects. 2. 
That branch of Zoology which 
treats exclusively of insects. 

Entrochi. In Natural Hit* 
tory, a genus of petrified joint- 
ed fossils, (supposed of marine 
echini,) which are cylindrical 
columns, and usually about an 
inch in length. 

Entrochital chert. In Aft* 
neralogy, this substance is 
vulgarly called screwstone, and 
resembles buhr stone. 

Epaot (from t**y; to interca 
late.) In Astronomy, a num- 
ber whereby we note the ex- 
cess of the common solar year 
above the lunar, and thereby 
find out the age of the moon 
every year. 2. The annual 
epact is eleven days, to which 
one is added for every year to 
nineteen, (the lunar cycle,) 
when it becomes thirty, ex- 
pires, and begins again with 
eleven days; the excess of the 
Julian solar year over the Ju- 
lian hilar year. 
199 
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EPaulnbmt (Frenoh.) In For- 
tification, a side work of earth 
thrown up, of bags of earth, 
gabions, &c, or of fascines and 
earth. 

Epbrlanus. In Ichthyology, a 
name sometimes given, on ac- 
count of its pearly colour, to 
the smelt. 

EphebiuM (Let.) In the An* 
dent Gymnasia, where the 
youth assembled to learn their 
exercises in private before they 
exhibited in public. 

Ephemera (from t*t and nm*$*, 
a day.) The day fly. In En- 
tomology, a genus of neuropte- 
rous insects. 

Ephemera vulgata. The 
gnat, which is seen ascending 
and descending in the evening 
over water, and under trees. 

Ephemeral (from tfnfi^f.) In 
Natural History, diurnal ; be- 
ginning and ending in a day. 

Ephemerides. In Astronomy, 
tables calculated by astro- 
nomers, shewing the existing 
state of the heavens every day 
at noon, that is to say, this 
places wherein all the planets 
are to be found at that time. 
8. In England the Nautical Al- 
manac, or Astronomical Ephe*» 
meris, published annually by 
the Board of Longitude, and 
anticipating the coming years, 
is the most authentic specimen. 

Ephori. In Grecian Antiquity y 
magistrates, (usually five,) esta- 
blished in ancient Sparta to 
balance the regal power. 

Epic (ejneus, Lat. tw*.) In 
Poetry, a narrative ; comprising 
narrations not acted but re- 
hearsed. It is usually sup- 
posed to be heroic 
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Epicycle (from mntnd bwmXh.) 
In Geometry and AUronomy, 
a little circle, whose centre is 
is the circumference of a 
greater ,• or a small orb, which, 
being fixed in the deferent of 
a planet, is carried along with 
its motion ; and yet, with its 
own peculiar motion, carries 
the body of the planet fastened 
to it round about its proper 
centre. 

Epicycloid (nr<#iua*jfcK.) In 
Geometry, a curve generated 
by the revolution of the peri- 
phery of a circle, along the 
convex or ooncave part of ano- 
ther circle. 

Epiccbnb. In Grammar, a 
term applied to nouns, such as 
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the terms epigene sad patodo- 
morphous are applied to forms 
not natural to the substances 
in which they are found. 

Epiglottis (from •« and 
yXmrrm, the tongue.) In Ana- 
tomy, the cartilaginous valve 
at the root of the tongue, 
which falls on the glottis or 
superior opening of the la- 
rynx. 

Epigraph (nr<yp«fs.) In At' 
chHeeture, an inscription on a 
monument explanatory of its 
use or destination. 

Epilepsy (from mktnfrt-) la 
Notohgy, any convulsion or 
convulsive motion of the 
whole body, or of its parts, 
with great loss of sense. 



aquUa, vespertUio, Ac, which, ' Epilobium, Willow Herb, In 

Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order calycan- 
theaue. 

Epi pma ny(i^»««.) A Chureh 
Festival, celebrated on the 
twelfth day after Christmas, in 
commemoration of our Sa- 
viour's being manifested to the 
world, by the appearance of a 
miraculous star. 

Epiph y llospermovs (from S«H 
fvXA*, a leaf, and r ^«, 
seed.) In Botany, this term is 
applied to plants that bear 
their seed oa the back of the 
leaf. 

Epiphytjb. In Botany, para- 
aito, growiaa oa other plant*. 

Epiploon. In Anatomy, the 
omentum or caul. 

Episcbnium {t**xv*K».y In the 
Atnewnt Drama, a place on the 
top of the taeatse where the 
mac&oery was kept. 

Episcopacy (tpiseopatui, Lat) 
In the Church, the gov 
199 



under the same termination, 
mark indifferently the male and 
female species. 

Epidemic (from uri and hp*, 
the people.) In Nosology, &c, 
that which falls at once upon 
a great number of people, as a 
plague. 2. General, prevailing, 
affecting great numbers. 

Epidermis (from in, upon, and 
h^/ut, the true skin.) In Ana- 
tomy, the cuticle or scarf skia, 
which is saised in blisters. 
In Moieny, a thin transparent 
membrane, the outermost layer 
of the bark. 

Epi dots: (from **&**, addi- 
tion.) A Mineral substance 
of the spar order , named abo 
nixtaeite, from ids deep green 
colour. 

Epigasteic. fa Anatomy* that 
region of the abdomen which 
lies avex the stomach i« called 
tha epigastric region. 

Eaquaa. la £ryatoi^gpaf»&§fe 
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of bishops established by' the 
apostles. 
Episode (s**r«&f.) In Poetry, 
&c, an incidental narration or 
digression in a poem, se- 
parable from the main sub- 
ject. 

Epitaph («r<, upon, and ra^«s, 
a sepulchre.) A monumental 
inscription in honour or me- 
mory of a person deceased. 
Epithalamium (nr/ and S*x«- 
/t*#f, a bed-chamber.) In Poe- 
try, a nuptial song, a compli- 
ment on marriage. 
Epithet (•«*>»«».) In Gram- 
mar, an adjective denoting 
any quality good or bad. 
Epitome (ur/r<y*».) In Gram- 
mar, abridgment, abbreviation. 
Epizooty (from ««, upon, and 
|*«v, an animal.) In Nosology, 
the pestilential diseases; mur- 
rain, &c, with which animals, 
especially horned cattle, are 
afflicted. 

Epoch, or Epocha (s*«x«.) In 
Chronology, the time at which 
a new computation is begun, 
and the time from which dates 
are numbered. 
Epoiei (ttrotu.) In Ancient 
<Art8, a word affixed by Greek 
artists to their works, equiva- 
lent to the Latin word fecit. 
Epop<eia (fron^Hrof, carmen, 
Lat. verse, and miw, I make.) 
In Poetry, the history, action, 
or fable, of an epic or heroic 
poem. 

Epsom salts. In Pharmacy, 
Ac, sulphate of magnesia. It 
is procured from the bittern 
water, or residuum of sea-salt, 
after the muriate of soda, or 
Common salt, has been ex- 
tracied. 

194 
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Equation (aquare, Lat.) In 
Mathematics, the investigation 
of a mean proportion collected 
from the extremities of excess 
and defect. 

Equation. In Algebra, an ex- 
pression of the same quantity 
in two dissimilar terms, but of 
equal value. 

Equation. In Astronomy, the 
difference between the time 
marked by the sun's apparent 
motion, and that measured by 
its real motion. 

Equator (/equator, Lat.) In 
Geography, a great circle, 
whose poles are the poles of 
the world. It divides the world 
into two equal parts, the 
northern and the southern he- 
mispheres. 

Equerry (from e*curfe,French.) 
In Architecture, a grand stable, 
or lodge for horses. 

Equerries. A name applied to 
officers of the king's stables, 
under the master of the horse, 
five in number, who, when his 
majesty goes abroad, ride in 
the leading coach. 

Equilateral. In Geometry, 
a figure having all the sides 
equal. 

Equilibrium (Lat.) In Mecha- 
nics, equipoise, equality of 
weight. 

Equinoctial (from tequus and 
nox.) In Geography and As- 
tronomy, the line that encom- 
passes the world at an equal 
distance from either pole, to 
which circle, when the sun 
comes, he makes equal day and 
night all over the globe. . 

Equinoctial. Happening a- 
bout the time of the equi- 
noxes > pertaining to the equi- 
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noxes; being near the equinoc- 
tial line. 

Equinox (from aquus and nox.) 
In Astronomy, equinoxes are 
the precise times in which the 
son enters into the first point of 
ariesand libra ; for then mov- 
ing exactly under the equinoc- 
tial, he makes our days and 
nights equal. 2. Equinoxes, in 
the plural, usually signify the 
equinoctial winds. 

Equisbtum. Hone-tail. In 
Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

Equisetum hyemalb. Shair 
grass or Dutch rush. 

Equity. In Law, the rules of 
decision observed by the court 
of Chancery. 2. The correc- 
tion of that wherein the law 
(by reason of its universality) 
is deficient. 

Equivalents. In Chemistry, 
certain quantities of two bo- 
dies, each sufficient to neutra- 
lize a third 5 in consequence 
said to be equivalent to each 
other. 

Equivocal or spontaneous ge- 
neration. In Natural History, 
a method by which animals 
and plants are erroneously con- 
jectured to be produced, not 
from seed, but in consequence 
of some plastic virtue in the 
heat of the sun. 

Equus. In Zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeds of the belluse order. 

Equus caballus. The horse. 

Equus asinus. The ass. 

Equus zebra. The zebra. 

Equus marinus. The morse 
or sea-hOrse named walrus by 
the Dutch. 

Era (cera, Lat.) In Chronology, 
an account of time. . 



ERR ERM 

Erbcthbum. \n Antiquity, the 
name of a celebrated temple of 
the Ionic order on the Acropo- 
lis of Athens* constructed in 
honour of Erectheus. 

Ergot. In Agriculture, a ve- 
getable disease in grain, Ac, 
in which the seeds grow out 
into horny excrescences of a 
black colour. It is also named 
spur, or horn seed. In Noso- 
logy, ergot is the name of a 
distemper occasioned by eating 
diseased rye. 

Erica. Heath. In Botany, a 
genus of plants. 

Eridanus. In Astronomy, the 
name of a constellation of the 
southern hemisphere. 

Erinacbus. The hedgehog. In 
Zoology, a genus of the mam- 
malia ferae class and order. 

Erinacbus europjbus. The 
common hedgehog. 

Eringium. Ertngo, or sea- 
holly. In Botany, the name of 
a genus of plants. 

Eriocalia. In Botany, a 
flower with a singular woolly 
base or cup. 

Eriophorum (from tern, wool, 
and <pt{*, to bear.) Cotton- 
grass. In Botany, thus named 
from its woolly and cottony 
tufts. 

Eriometbr. In Manufactures, 
an instrument for measuring 
the size of the fibres of woo), 
and other filamentous sub- 
stances. 

Ermine. In Zoology, the mus- 
tela erminia, or stoat, a species 
of weasel. 

Ermine. In Heraldry, this de- 
notes a white field or fur, pow- 
dered and interspersed with 
black spots. 

195 , 
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Erobium (from tptut, a heron.) 
Stark?* bill. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants. 

Erotic (from if«, love.) In 
Ethics, a term applied to any 
thing' relating to the passion of 
love* 

Erpbtolooy (ipttra, reptilia, 
Let.) The Natural History 
of reptiles. 2. That branch of 
zoology which treats exclu- 
sively of reptiles. 

Errata (Lat.) Errors; such 
as a list of the erroTs that have 
occurred in the printing of a 
book. 

Erratic (from erraHcus, Lat.) 
In Astronomy, Sic, wandering, 
as the comets; uncertain, 
keeping no regular course ; ir- 
regular; changeable. 

Errhinb (wm.) In Phar- 
macy, substances that occasion 
sneezing, when snuffed up the 
nose. 

Erijca. In Entomology, a grub 
or caterpillar. 

Ervum. A tare. In Botany, a 
genus of plants of the natural 
order papilionaceae. 

Ervum lbns. A lentiL 

Erycina. In Conchologg, a 
genus of shells entirely com- 
posed of fossil species. 

Erysimum. Hedge mustard. 
In Botany, a genus of plants. 

Erypsipelas or rose (from if«- 
r»*rtaf.) In Surgery. An ery- 
sipelas is generated by a hot 
serum in the blood; and af- 
fects the superficies of the skin 
with a shining pale red spread- 
ing from one place to another. 

Erythema (from i{d£*, red.) 
The red rush. A species of 
erysipelatous inflammation. 

ERYTHR02AN SEA (from ftpf, 



ESC 

red.) In Geography, tha lUd 
Sea, or Erythreum Mara Of 
the Latins. 

Escalade. In War, an attack 
on a place, carried on with the 
assistance of ladders, to pass 
the ditch, or mount the ram- 
part. 

Escapbmbrt. In Horology, 
a mechanical contrivance fdr 
transmitting the maintaining 
power of a clock or watch fo 
the regulator, whether balance 
or pendulum, in order to re- 
store the loss of motion m 
every vibration, arising from 
the friction of the acting parts, 
and the resistance of the air. 
Eschar (m%«(«.) In Surgery, 
a hard scar or crust made* by 
hot applications. 
Esoharotic (from eschar.) In 
Surgery, caustic; having the 
power to burn or scar the flesh. 
Escarpe or scarp. In Fortifi- 
cation, this term relates to the 
exterior slope of each defence ; 
the interior slope of every ex- 
cavation being denominated 
the counterscarp. 
Esch allot. The cepa asealo- 
nica. In Botany, a species of 
onion. 

Eschellon (French.) In Toe- 
tics, a military term signifying 
a ladder, and alluding to the 
tegular and parallel gradations 
of any series of lines, more or 
less inclined from any base 
line. 

Escheat (from the French, 
echeoir.) In Law, anv lands of 
other profits, that mil to the 
lord within his manor by for- 
feiture, or by the death of his 
tenant, dying without hefr ge- 
neral or special. 
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Escuadb, or squad. In Tactics, 
usually the third or fourth part 
of a company, so divided for 
mounting guard. 

Esculent {eeculenhu, Lat.) In 
Botany, &c, good for food, 
eatable. 

Escutcheon (from tcutmn, a 
shield, Lat.) In Heraldry, the 
shield of the family ; the en- 
signs armorial. 

Esox. The Pike. In Ichthyo- 
logy* a genus of abdominal 
fishes. 

Esox luc ius .The common pike. 

Espalier. In Gardening, such 
fruit trees as are of low growth, 
and are trained to treillages or 
framed wood work, to form a 
hedge. 

Esplanade (French.) In For- 
tification, the empty space be- 
tween thie glacis of a citadel, 
and the first houses of the 
town. 

Esquire (from encuier, French, 
and scu&fer or armiger, Lat, 
armOur bearer.) In Heraldry , 
the armour-bearer or attendant 
on a knight. 2. A title of dig- 
nity, next below a knight. 

Esquisse (French.) In Paint- 
ing, a slight sketch or draught 
of a picture. 

Estafette. In Diplomacy, 
a name given on the continent 
of Europe, to a state mes- 
senger. 

Estoppel (eetouper, French, to 
atop or block up.) In Law, an 
impediment or bar of action, 
arising from a man's own act 
or deed, against which he is 
forbidden to plead. 

Estrbate (estractum, Lat.) In 
Law, the true copy of an ori- 
ginal writing. 
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Estuart (from 
Lat.) In Hydrography, an 
arm of the sea; the mouth of 
a lake or river in which the 
tide reciprocates. 

Etc. In Grammar, a contrac- 
tion of two Latin words* ce- 
tera, which signifies and to on. 

Etching (from srtssm, German.) 
An important branch of en- 
graving, being the superaddi- 
tion of the chemical process 
of erosion to the art of draw- 
ing, through etching varnish, 
on plates of metal. 2. Lines 
drawn by a stylus or etching 
needle, which are afterwards 
corroded by aquafortis. 

Ether. In Chemishy, a fra- 
grant and volatile liquid pro- 
cured by distilling equal parts 
of alcohol and sulphuric acid. 
It is the lightest liquid known, 
the specific gravity at sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit being only 
.639. 

Etesian winds (from •«•*, 
year.) Are such as blow at 
stated seasons of the year from 
whatever part of the compass 
they come ; more particularly 
applied to the north winds, 
which, during the dog days, 
blow upon the coasts of Egypt* 
In Navigation, named mon- 
eoont and trade winds. 

Ethics (from *9»#, manners.) 
The doctrine of morality; a 
system of morality ,* the inves- 
tigation of the manners or con- 
duct of man. 

Eth iops. In Chemistry, a term 
formerly applied to several 
preparations because tbey were 
of a black colour. 

Ethiops, martial. In Che- 
mietryy black oxide of iron. 
1*7 
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EtBIOfs mineral. Id Phar- 
macy, black sulphuret of mer- 
cury ; a combination of sul- 
phur and mercury. 
Ethiops per sb. In Chemis- 
try, a black ponder formerly 
procured by the agitation of 
mercury in a bottle. It is a 
black oxide of mercury. 
Ethnic (from ihtx* .) In Reli- 
gion, Heathen, Pagan ; not 
Jewish, not Christian. 
Etiquette (French, a ticket, 
title, or list of contents.) In 
Diplomacy, &c, denotes the 
forms that regulate court cere- 
monies, and those of persons 
of rank towards each other. 
Etruscan. In the Arts, hav- 
ing reference to the ancient in- 
habitants of Tuscany, prior to 
the Romans. Etruscan sculp- 
ture was lean, bony, and ana- 
tomical. 

Etymology (etymologia, Lat., 
from tTufut, true, and Xryef.) 
The true descent or derivation 
of a word from its original ; 
the deduction of formations 
from a radical word. In Qrarn- 
mar, that branch which deli- 
vers the inflections of nouns 
and verbs. 

Etymon (fromsrv/M».) In Gram- 
mar, origin; primitive word. 
Eucalyptus. In Botany, the 
gigantic gum-tree of New-Hol- 
land, which sometimes attains 
the height of one hundred and 
fifty feet, with a girth of from 
thirty to forty feet at the base. 
Eucharist (from s*;g«f4#rMt.) In 
Church Rituals, the act of giv- 
ing thanks 5 the sacramental 
act, in which the death of our 
Redeemer is commemorated 
with a thankful remembrance ; 
138 
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the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. 

Euchlorine. In Chemistry, 
the protoxide of chlorine, or 
chlorous oxide of chlorine. 
Euchloritb A new Mineral, 
of remarkable chemical com- 
position, containing a consi- 
derable portion of water and 
copper. 

Eu class (from •», easily, and 

jtXurts, breaking J A Mineral, 

containing glucina, thus named 

from its frangibility, being ea- 

. sily divided into laminae. 

Eucrasy (from «*«;«*«.) In 
Physiology, an agreeable well- 
proportioned mixture, whereby 
the body is kept in health. 

Eudiometer. In Chemistry, 
an instrument contrived to mea- 
sure the purity of the air, by 
absorbing its oxygen, without 
acting on the other ingredient, 
the azote. 2. Nitrous gas was 
the first eudiometer used ; lat- 
terly spongy platinum. 

Eudyalite (from w, easily, 
and Ivt, to vanish.) A Mineral 
of the zircon family, thus nam- 
ed from its easy dissolution in 
acids. 

Eucairitb. In Chemistry, an 
alloy, consisting of silver, cop- 
per, and selenium. 

EuMBKiiDBS. In Antiquity, the 
furies. 

Eupatorium. Hemp agri- 
mony. In Botany, a genus 
of plants, said to nave been 
brought into use as a counter- 
poison by Mithridatus Eupa- 
tor. 

Euphony (from tuQwm.) In 
Music, &n agreeable sound ; ths 
reverse of harshness. 

Euphorbia. Spurge* In Bo- 
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tony, a genus of plants. 2. In 
ancient Botany, the name of an 
African tree, named after the 
physician of king Juba. 

Euphorbiacbjb. In Botany, a 
tribe of plants, comprehend- 
ing sun-spurge, dog's-mercury, 
&c. 

Euphorbium. In Pharmacy, 
an acrid gum resin, obtained 
from the euphorbia officinale 

Euphotidb. In Mineralogy, a 
substance named also DiaUage- 
rock, -which see. 

Euphrasia, (from wtom, to de- 
light.) Eyebright. In Botany : 
a genus of plants. 

Eurus (Lat.) The east-wind. 

Eurytuimy (uigvJp*.) Har- 

, mony ; regular symmetrical 
measure. In Architecture, &c, 
the harmonious correspondence 
of parts with each other. 

Evaporation. In Chemistry 
an operation by which liquids^ 
are spent or driven away in 
steam, so as to leave some 
parts stronger than before. 

Evbction. In Astronomy, one 
of the most considerable lunar 
irregularities,the effect of which 
is to diminish the equation of 
the centre in the syzigies, and 
to increase it in the quadrature. 

Evergreen trbbs. In Bo- 
tany, are such as retain their 
leaves during the whole year. 
Such are hollys, phillyreas, 
laurustinuaes, bays, pines, firs, 
cedars, &c.&c. 

Evil. In Ethic*, malum. 

Evil, the king's. lu Sur- 
gery, au appellation formerly 
given to scrophula. 

Evolute. In the Higher Geo- 
fnetry, a particular species of 
curve* 

K 
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Evolution. In Military Toe* 
Oct, the motion made by a 
body of men in changing their 
positioner form of drawing up. 

Evolution. In Geometry, the 
equable evolution of the peri- 
phery of a circle or any other 
curve, is such a gradual ap- 
proach of the circumference to 
rectitude, as that all its parts 
do meet together, and equally 
evolve or unbend. 

Evolution. In Algebra, the 
extraction of roots out of 
powers, as opposed to involu- 
tion. 

Evolution. In Natural His- 
tory, the theory of evolution 
supposes, that the germs of all 
plants and animals were really 
all formed within the first of 
their respective kinds. 

Ex. In Grammar, a Latin pre- 
position often prefixed to com- 
pounded words, sometimes 
meaning out, as to exhaust, to 
draw out. 

Exanthemata (Rashes.) In 
Nosology, a class of diseases 
beginning with fever, and fol- 
lowed by an eruption of the 
skin. 

Exchequer (from Esckiquier, 
French.) In Fiscal Law, the 
court to which are brought the 
revenues of the crown. It is a 
court of record wherein all 
causes touching the revenue 
are settled. 

Excoriation. In Surgery, loss 
of skin, privation of skin, the 
act of flaying. 

Excrescence (excresco, Lat.) 
In Botany ^ic, somewhat grow- 
ing out of another without 
use, contrary to the common 
order of production. 
189 
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ExcfcliA, In Antiquity, the 
watches and guards kept du- 
ring the day by the Roman 
■oldiers; the mgilue were kept 
at night* 

Exbrotje (from exergue Lat.) 
In Numismatics, on each side of 
a medal is an area or field in the 
middle; the rim or border, and 
the ee+rgue, which is beneath 
the ground whereon the figures 
represented are placed. 8. The 
place on a medal or coin be* 
low the type, which has gene- 
rally the date or other inscrip- 
tion. 

£XfeD*A (Lat.) In Antiquity, a 
•mall conversation-room or ca- 
binet, equivalent to a modern 
beudoir* 

Exfoliation. In Surgery, de- 
notes the process by which 
the dead parts of a bone se- 
parate from the living por- 
tion. 

Exhibitions. In Law, bene- 
factions settled for the mainte- 
nance of scholars in the uni 
varsities, not depending on the 
foundation. 

Ex 11 ero mot v (Lat.) In Law, 
. words used in the king's char- 
ters and letters patent, to sig- 
nify that he grants them of his 
own will and motion, without 
petition or suggestion. 

Ex mbro motu. Of his own 
free will and motion. 

Exodus («&&*.) In Scripture, 
departure, journey from a 
place. The second book of 
Moses is so called, because it 
describes the journey of the 
Israelites from Egypt. 

Exoccetus, the Flying-Fish. 
I* Ichthyology, a genus of ab- 
dominal fishes. 
4*0 
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Exocgstto exi liens. The 

Mediterranean flying-fish. 
Exococtus volitans. The 

oceanic winged flying-fish. 
Ex officio. In Law, denotes 

a power which a person has in 

virtue of his office* 

Ex OFFICIO INFORMATIONS* In 

Law, informations at the suit 
of the king, filed by the attor- 
ney-general in virtue of his of- 
fice, without applying to any 
court, or giving the defendant 
notice. 

Exonia. la Typography, print*- 
ed in the city of Exeter* 

Excerpta (Lat.) Thing* pick- 
ed or culled out j selections. 

ExoRcisM(^*/^^.)The form 
of adjuration by which evil and 
malignant spirits are driven 
away. 

Exordium (Lat.) In Rhetoric, 
&c, a formal preface, the 
proe'mial part of a composition. 

Exostosis. In Surgery, any 
protuberance of a bone that is 
not natural. 

Exotic (ig*m»*.) hi Botany, 
foreign or extraneous, as a 
plant not produced in bur own 
country. 

Exoteric and Esoteric. In 
Ethic*, terms denoting exter- 
nal and internal, applied to the 
double doctrine of the ancient 
philosophers. 

Ex-part E. In Law, partly, or 
of one part only ; not of both 
parties. 

Expectoration (from em and 
pectus, the breast.) hi Noso- 
logy, the discharge made from 
the breast in coughing. 

Experimental Philosophy. 
The advancing of knowledge 
by experiment. 
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EXPSRIXBNTUM CRUCIS. In 

Chemistry, &c, signifies a ca- 
pital, leading-, or decisive ex- 
periment. 

Expletive (expletwum, hat.) 
In Composition and Rhetoric, 
something used to fill up time 
or room. 

Exponent (from expono, I ex- 
press.) In Arithmetic, the ex- 
ponent or index of a power 
denotes the number which ex- 
presses the degree of power, 
or which shews how often a 
given power is to be divided 
by its root, before it can be 
Brought down to unity. Thus 
the exponent or index of a 
square number is 2, of a cube 
S, and so on. 

Exponential (from exponent.) 
In Mathematics, exponential 
curves, are such as partake 
both of the nature of alge- 
braic and transcendental ones. 

Ex post facto. In Law, de- 
notes something that has been 
clone after another thing that 
was committed before, and af- 
ter the time when it should 
have been done. 

Expressed oils. In Che- 
mistry, &c, such as are pro- 
duced by pressure, like the 
oils of olives, almonds, &c. 

Expression. In Painting, 
consists principally in the re- 
presentation of those atti- 
tudes of the body, and varia- 
tions of the countenance of 
men, which always accompany 
and indicate the immediate in- 
fluence of the passions in their 
minds. 

Extempore (tat.) Without 
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premeditation, suddenly, rea- 
dily. 

Extensor. In Anatomy, a 
name given to those muscles 
which have the use of extend- 
ing or making straight those 
parts to which they are at- 
tached. 

Extent. In Law, this is a spe- 
cies of execution upon some 
prosecutions given by statute* 

Extravasation (from extrm, 
out, and vasa, the vessels.) In 
Surgery, signifies an effusioa 
of any fluid, (as toe blood, 
&C.,) from its proper vessels 
into another situation, fre- 
quently into the interstices of 
the cellular membrane. 

EXTRAMUNDANE (from #2*91*, 

and mundus, the world.) In 
Physics, beyond the verge of 
the material world. 

Ex voto (Lat.) In Antiquity, 
a votive gift, such as a picture 
or statue, dedicated in a ten*, 
ple, &c. 

ExuvL£(from enters, to put 
off.) In Physiology, transient 
parts of certain animals, which 
they put off or lay down, and 
assume new ones. The skin* 
or sloughs of serpents, shells 
of lobsters, &c, are examples. 

Eye-tooth. In Anatomy, the 
tooth on the upper jaw next on 
each side to the grinders, the 
fang. 

Ey or eia (Saxon.) In Ety- 
mology, an ancient word signi- 
fying an island; as Ramsey, 
the isle of rams, Slieppey,tbe 
isle of sheep, &c. 2. The 
word is also used for water ge- 
nerally. 
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F among the iEolians is called 
the digamma, or double gam- 
ma, as resembling two gam- 
mas [r,] one over the other. 
The Latins used this great F 
instead of V. 

F. In Medical Prescriptions, 
fiat, let it be done ; as F.S.A. 
signifies fiat secundem artem. 

Fab a.. In Botany, the common 
bean. 

Fabula Atellana. In the 
Drama, farces or drolleries of 
ancient Italian origin. 

Fac, ade (French.) In Architec- 
ture, a term sometimes used 
for the front or face of a build- 
ing, or the side on which the 
chief entrance is, as also for 
the side it presents to a 
street, garden, court, &c. 

Face. The visage of an ani- 
mal ; in Latin facies, vultus, 
OS, &c. 

Facet (French.) In the Arts, 
a little face or side of a body, 
cat into a great number of 
angles, such as multiplying 
glasses, diamonds, &c. 

Fac simile (Lat.) In Paint- 
ing, &c, an exact likeness. 

Factitious (factititis, Lat.) In 
Chemistry, &c, made by art, 
in opposition to what is made 
by nature. 

Factor (facteur, French.) In 
Commerce, an agent for ano- 
ther, a substitute. In Arith- 
metic, numbers from the mul- 
tiplication of which other num- 
182 



bers are produced, as 7 and 5 
are the factors of 85. 

Factum. In Arithmetic, the 
product of two quantities mul- 
tiplied by each other. In Law, 
a man's own fact, act, or 
deed. 

Faculje (the diminutive of 
fax, Lat., a torch.) Bright 
spots generally. In Astrono- 
my, certain lucid spots on the 
sun's disk, brighter than the 
rest of the body. 

Faculty (from facultas, Lat.) 
In Logic 9 the powers of the 
mind, imagination, reason, and 
memory. In Physiology, a 
power or ability to perform 
any action, natural, vital, or 
animal. Faculty, in an uni- 
versity, denotes the masters 
and professors of the several 
sciences. 

F^ces (Lat.) In Medicine, &c, 
excrement, settlings, dregs, se- 
diment, subsidence. 

Fagus. The Beech-tree. In 
Botany, a genus of plants. 

Fagus castanea. the com- 
mon chestnut -tree. 

Faience, or Fayence. In the 
Arts, a fine sort of pottery, 
glazed and painted, named af- 
ter Faenza, in Italy. 

Fakeer (Persian.) In the East 
Indies, a Mahomedan religious 
mendicant, or devotee. 

Falcated (falcatus, Lat.) In 
Botany, hooked, bent like a 
scythe. In Astronomy, one of 
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the phases of the planets, pro< 

. periy called horned. 
Falciform, (from fate, Lat.a 
scythe.) In Botany, &c, hook- 
ed, formed like a sickle or 
scythe. 

Falco (Lat., a Falcon or 
Eagle.) In Ornithology, a ge- 
nus of accipitres, or birds of 
prey with a hooked bill. 
Falco fulvus. The common 
eagle. 

Falco milvus. The kite. 

Falco a'lbicilla. The erne, 
or eagle of Scotland and the 
Hebrides. 

Falling sickness. In Nose 
logy, the epilepsy, a disease in 
which the patient is, without 
warning, deprived at once of 
his senses, and falls down. 

Falling stars. In Meteoro- 
logy, these appearances are 
now considered to be electrical 

- phenomena. 

Fallow land. In Agriculture, 
land ploughed up, [and left for 
a time unsown, with a view to 
the improvement of the soil. 

Falsetto (Ital.) In Music, a 
feigned voice, an octave above 
its natural pitch. 

Falx. In Ichthyology, the sickle 
fish. 

Families (or Genera, the plu- 
ral of Genu*.) In Zoology, &c.,a 
collection of species connected 
by certain common properties. 

Fan (Jlabellum, Lat.) In Me- 
chanics, a machine contrived 
for the purpose of winnowing 
corn, or separating the chaff 
from the grain. 

Fan palm. In Botany, the 
chamserops* or dwarf palm. 

Fan palm, the Great. The 
corypha umbracnlifera. 
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Fan, the sea. In Natural 
History, s species of gorgonia. 

Fanal (French.) In Architec- 
ture, a pharos or light-house, 
or more particularly the lantern 
placed in it. 

Fantasia (Ital.) In Music, an 
instrumental composition, exe- 
cuted at the moment it is con- 
ceived. 

Fanum (Lat.) In Architecture, 
a Roman temple, or fane, (or 
site,) consecrated to soma 
deity. 

Farcy. In Farriery, a disease 
of horses, which appears to be 
a peculiar inflammatory af- 
fection of the absorbent vessels 
below the skin. 

Farina (from far, Lat. corn.) 
In Commerce, &c, meal, flour, 
&c. 

Farina foscundans. In Bo- 
tany, the pollen, or fructifying 
powder, situated on the an- 
thers of flowers. 

Farinaceous (from farmm, 
meal.) In Pharmacy, &c'., 
mealy, tasting like meal. 

Farrago (Lat.) A medley, a 
mass formed confusedly of 
several ingredients. 

Farriery. In the modern ac- 
ceptation of this term, it in- 
cludes the whole veterinary 
art, as it relates to the manage- 
ment of animals, (more espe- 
cially of horses,) and their 
diseases. 

F.A.S. Fraternitatis Antiqua- 
riorum Socius, Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Society. 

Fasces (Lat.) In Antiquity 9 
bundles of rods and axes car- 
ried before the Roman con- 
suls. 

Fascbts. In the art of Glom- 
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making, the irons thrust into 

• the mouths of bottle* to con- 
vey them to the annealing 

. tower, are thus named. 

Fascia (Ltt.) A Fillet or Bun- 
dage. In Architecture, a broad 
illet or band, particularly used 
in architraves and pedestals. 
la Anatomy, a thin tendinous 
covering -which surrounds the 
muscles, of the limbs, and 
binds them to their places. 

Wa9Cim. b Astronomy, the 
belts seen on the discs of the 

- superior planets ; Man, J\ipi- 

* ter, and Saturn, are thus 
named. 

Fasciculus (Lat.) A Packet 
or Little Bundle, In Litera- 
ture, a portion or section of a 
work or book, not yet com- 
pleted. 

Fasciola. The Fluke, or 
.Oourd Worm. In Natural 
History, a genus of intestinal 
worms, with which man and 
various animals are infested. 

Fasciola hbtatica. The 
fluke worm, found in the liver 
of sheep. 

Fascine. In Fortification, bun- 
dles of twigs, boughs, &c, 
itnily bound together, used for 
retaining loose soil, construct- 
ing fesctne batteries, and other 
purposes. 

Fasti. In Roman Antiquity, a 
calendar wherein were ex- 
pressed the several days of the 
year, with their feasts, games, 
and other ceremonies. 

Fastigiata (fastigium, Lat.) 
In Entomology, formed like 
the ridge or roof of a house. 

Fasti 01 um (Lat.) In Architec- 
ture, the summit, apex, or 
ridge of a house, or pediment. 
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Fata Moroana, the Fairy 
Morgana. An appellation 
given to an optical deception, 
which sometimes occurs in 
the Straits of Messina, between 
Sicily and the coast of Ca- 
labria. 

Fatalist. In 7 Ethics, one 
who maintains that all things 
happen by invincible neces- 
sity. 

Father Longlegs. In Ento- 
mology, the tipula syhrestris. 
Fauces. In Anatomy, a ca- 
vity behind' the tongue, from 
which the pharynx and larynx 
proceed. 
Faults. In Mineralogy, a 
term used by the miners to 
signify the fractures or distur- 
bances that occur in the alter- 
nating beds of coal, slaty clay, 
and sandstone, otherwise nam- 
ed coal-measures. 
F.D. Fidei Defensor, Defender 
of the Faith, a title conferred 
by the pope on Henry VIII., 
for writing a book against Lu- 
ther. 
Fauns {fount, Lat.) In Mytho- 
logy, a species of demi-gods, 
inhabiting the woods audio* 
rests, named also sylvans, and 
differing little from satyrs. 
Faussesrayb. In Fortifioa. 
Hon, a small mound of earth, 
four fathoms wide, erected on 
the level round the foot of the 
rampart. 
Fa vow i us. Among the Ro- 
mans, the west wind. 
Feasts, moveable. In Church 
Rituals, are such as are not 
confined to the same day of the 
year. Of these the principal is 
Easter-day, which legulates all 
the rest. 
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Fa a rant-OR ass. la Bokmy, 
•tips. 

Fsbripw«b. Ib Pharmacy, an 
appellation given to such me- 
dic met at nave a tendency to 
mitigate or remove fever. 

Fbbris. In Nosoiogy, fever in 
eeneral. 

Fbbruary. In the old Roman 
calendar this was the last 
month of the year, until the 
decemviri ordered that it should 
rank as the second. 

Fbcit. A Latin word, inscrib 
ed by artists on their works, to 
indicate, the designer. 

Fbcula (fatcula, Lat.) Im Che- 
mistry, the pulverulent or dusty 
matter extracted from vegeta- 
bles, by breaking their texture, 
washing with water, and sub- 
sidence. 8. The most import- 
ant of these is the amylaceous 
fecula, commonly called starch. 

Feculent (fieculentus, Lat.) In 
Chemistry, &c, foul, muddy ; 
excrement ttious. 

Fbdbral (fmdm, Lat.) In Qo 
vernmewt, relating to a league 
or contract. 

Feb, or fmd\ feed/am, or fief. 
In Law, an estate, land, tene- 
ment, lordship, or the like, 
held of a superior lord, in whom 
the property resides, on condi- 
tion of fealty, homage, or other 
acknowledgment. 

Fee simple {feudum simple*, 
Lat) Is that which we are 
seized of to us and our heirs for 
ever. 

Fbb tail (feudum taliatum.) 
Is that of which we are seized 
to us and the heirs of our body. 

Feeler. In Entomology, the 
horn or antenna of an insect. 

Pbi.. IaJf«tet»€,thege& 
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F mi** (f Minus, lM.) Infes- 
logy, like a cat, pertaining to a 
cat. 
Fblis. A Cat. In Zoology, a 
genus of ferocious quadrupeds 
of the order ferae, the essential 
character of which consists in 
having foreteeth, the interme- 
diate ones equal, grinders these 
on each side, the tongue beset 
with bristles backwards, and 
the claws retractile. 
Fblis catus. The cosnmoa, 

or domestic cat. 
Fblis lbo. The lion. 
Fblis lbopardus. The leo- 
pard. 

Fblis parous. The panther. 
Fblis Tigris. The tiger. 
Felloe, or FeUy ((romftlge, 
Danish.) In Mechanics, the 
circumference of a wheel. 
Felo de sb. In Lose, he that 
commits felony, by willingly 
and deliberately killing him- 
self. 

Felony (felonie, French.) A 
crime denounced capital by law, 
and punishable with death by 
hanging. 

Felspar (from ftidspath, Gar* 
man.) In Mineralogy* a **&«- 
stance that enters largely into 
the composition of rocks, and 
more especially of granite, the 
other two being quartz and mica. 
£. There are two varieties, the 
compact, and the common or 
crystallized; but adularia, or 
moonstone, is an example of 
nearly pure felspar. 3. The 
constituents are silica 60, alu- 
mina 22, and potash 14=# 
parts. It. is softer than quartz, 
but harder than glass. 4. The 
name is derived from two Ger* 
man words, fsld, a field, and 
W 
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spath, or spar, a shining sub- 
stance. 

Fblt. Id Manufactures, hair 
interwoven by pressure in dif- 
ferent directions. 

Felucca. In Navigation, a 
little vessel in the Mediterra- 
nean, rowed with six oars, and 
capable of going either stem 
or stern foremost. 

Femme covert (French.) In 
Law, a married woman. 

Femme sole (French.) A single 
or unmarried woman. 

Fbm or a l ( femoralis, Lat.) In 
Surgery,be\ong\ng to the thigh. 

Femur, or os femoris (Lat.) In 
Anatomy, the bone of the thigh. 

Fennel. In Botany, anethum. 

Fenugreek (from f anion gra- 
cum,) In Botany, trigonella. 

Fbod (from feodum, low Latin.) 
In Law, fee, tenure. 

Feodal. In Law, held from 
another. 

Feodum, otfeudum. In Law, 
a fee, or fief. 

FEOFVWviTf feoffamentum^&t.) 
In Law, the act of granting pos- 
session. 

Ferjb. In Zoology, the third 
class of mammalia,distinguisb- 
ed by having six sharpish fore- 
teeth in the upper jaw, and 
tusks solitary. They are nearly 
all beasts of prey. 

Perm nature. In Law, birds 
and beasts that are wild (in 
contradistinction to such as are 
tame,) wherein no man can 
claim a property. 

Feria (Lat.) Among the Ro- 
mans, holy day s, like the Sab- 
bath of the Jews. It also sig- 
nified fair days. 
Ferine (from fermus, Lat.) In 
Zbology, wild, savage. 
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Ferment. In Botany and Che- 
mistry, a constituent portion 
of vegetables, the active cause 
of fermentation. 

Fern, common. In Botany, po- 
ly podium. 

Fern. Filix, in the plural Ali- 
ces ferns. 

Ferret. In Zoology, the vi- 
verra furo, an animal of the 
mustela,or weasel kind. 

Ferrugo (Lat.) In old Che- 
mistry, the rust, or oxide, of 
iron. 

Ferrule (from ferrum, iron*) 
In Mechanics, an iron ring put 
round any thing, to prevent it 
from cracking. 

Ferrum (Lat.) In Mineralogy, 
iron. 

Ferula (Lat.) In Antiquity, a 
little wooden pallet, or slice, 
reputed the schoolmaster's 
sceptre and instrument of chas- 
tisement, by striking on the 
palm of the hand. 

Ferula. Fennel Giant. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants. 

Ferula assafoctida, or Per- 
sica. The assafoetida plant. 

Fescue grass. In Botany, fes- 
tuca. 

Fesse. In Heraldry, the fesse 
is so called of the Latin word 
fascia, a band or girdle, possess- 
ing the third part of the es- 
cutcheon over the middle. 

Festoon (feston, French.) In 
Architecture, an ornament of 
carved work, in the form of a 
wreath or garland of flowers, 
or leaves twisted together. 

Festuca. The shoot, or stalk 
of an herb. In Botany, fescue 
grass, a genus of plants. 

Fetlock (from feet, and lock.) 
In Farriery, a tuft of hair that 
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grow*, behind toe pastern joint 
of horses. 

Fbudal (fromfeudalis, low La- 
tin.) In Law, pertaining to fees 
or tenures, by which lands are 
held of a superior lord ; de- 
pendant, held by tenure. 

Feudatory. In Law, one who 



outer and lesser bone of the 
leg, much smaller than the ti- 
bia. 

Fictile (J? otitis, Lat.) Manu- 
factured by the potters ; made 
of earth or clay, as vases, ft* 
gures, &c. 

Fiction. In Law, this is al- 



holds not in chief, but by some lowed in furtherance of justice, - 
conditional tenure. but it must be framed accord- 

Fbuillbmort (French.) In ing to the rules of law, and 
the Art*, the colour of a Med consistent with equity and pos* 
leaf; corrupted to philemot. sibility. 

Fever (febris, Lat.) In Noso- Fictor (Lat.) In Antiquity, a 
logy, a disease in which the potter, or modeller, who fabri- 
body is violently heated, and, cated images, &c, with terra- 
the pulse quickened, or in cotta, clay, and similar sub- 
which heat and cold prevail by stances, 
turns. It is sometimes conti- 1 Ficus. The Jiff-tree, In Bota* 
nual and sometimes intermit- j ny % a genus of plants of the 
tent. ! natural order scabridse. 

Fever? ew. In /taany, matri-Ficus carica. The common 
earia. fig-tree. 

Fiat {Let it be done, Lat.) In Ficus Indica. The banyan-tree 
Law, a short order, or warrant, of the East Indies, 
signed by a judge, for making Fidd. In Navigation, an iron 
out and allowing certain pro- or wooden pin, tapering and 
cesses. sharp at one end, used to splice 

Fiber, or fibercattor. In Zoo- and fasten ropes. 2. The pin 
logy, the beaver. also in the heel of the topmast 

Fibre (Jibra, Lat.) In Anato- is called a fidd. 
my, Botany* &c, a, small Fides (Lat.) faith, fidelity. In 
thread, or string. Antiquity, one of the deified 

Fibrin. In Chemistry, &c, an virtues, 
animal constituent, which forms Fief (French.) In Law, a fee 
the basis of the muscular fibre, a manor, a possession held of a 
and is also contained in the superior by some tenure, 
blood. 2. By the older physi- Field. In Heraldry* the whole 
ologists it was named liquid surface of the shield. 2. It is 
flesh. the ground on which the co- 

Fibrolite. In Mineralogy, a lours, bearings, metals, furs, 
substance concomitant with charges, &c, are represented, 
corundum. ' T" - ~ .. . » 

Fibula.. In the ancient Arts, 



a name for broaches, buckles, 
clasps, &c. 
Fibula (Lat.). In Anatomy, the 



Fieldfare. In Ornithology r 
the turdus pilaris. 

Fieri facias. In Law, a ju- 
dicial writ for him that has re- 
covered in an action of debt,* 
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or damages, to the sheriff, to 
command him to levy the same. 
Fio. In Botany, fleas. 
Figurante. In the Drama, a 
modern opera dancer. 
Figure-stone. A Mineral 
substance, of which the greater 
part of the Chinese carvings 
are made. Rice is also some- 
times used for the same pur- 
pose. 
Filaceous (from Jilum, Lat.) In 
Botany, consisting of threads. 

Filacer (fllazarius.) In Law, 
an officer in the common pleas, 
so called because he flies those 
writs whereon he makes pro- 
cess. 

Filaments (JUamenta, Lat.) 
A slender thread ; a substance 
slender and long like a thread. 
2. In Botany, thread-like sub- 
stances connected with the sta- 
men of a flower. 

Filbert. Jn Botany, the fruit 
of the corylus, or hazel. 

Filices (the plural offilix, Lat.) 
Ferns. In Botany, the fifty- 
fifth natural order of Lin- 
naeus, consisting of cryptoga- 
mic plants. 

Fillet. In Architecture, a little 
member which appears in or- ' 
naments and mouldings, and is 
otherwise called listel. 

Fi ll agree, or Filagrane (from 
filum, thread, and granum, 
grain.) In the Arts, a kind of 
enrichment on gold and silver, 
wrought delicately in the man' 
ner of little threads or grains, 
or both intermixed. 

Fimbria. In Botany, Ac, 
fringes. 

Fimbriatus. In Botany, &c, 
fringed. 

Final cause. In Ethics, the 
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end for which any thing is 
done. The final cause is the 
first object in the intention of 
a person who does a thing, and 
the last in the execution. 
Finale (I til.) In Music, the 
last movement or chorus at the 
end of an act of an opera. In 
symphonies, quartettes, con- 
certos, or sonatas, the last 
movement is called the finale. 
Finch. In Ornithology, frin- 
giila. 

Fin br y. In Metallurgy, the 
name of a furnace in which 
cast-iron is converted into soft 
or malleable iron by hammer- 
ing. 
|Fintoeo. In Zoology, pelmi- 
pedous ; having a membrane 
between the toes. 
Fioritb. A Mineral of the 
gem order, named also pearl 
sinter. It is found at Santa 
Fiora, on the island of Ischia. 
Fir tree. In Botany, abies, 
and pinus. 

Fir, the Scotch. Pinus. 
Fere-damp. In Chemistry, the 
fire-damp of the coal-mines is 
impure carburetted hydrogen, 
nearly the same as the lamp- 
gas. 

Fire-fly. In Entomology, the 
lampyris. 
Firestone. In Mineralogy, an 

old name for pyrites. 
Firing, or cautery. In Farri- 
ery, the application to the skin 
of a metallic instrument more 
or less heated. 

Firman, or Firmaun (Arabic.) 
An order, mandate, permit, 
passport, &c, is thus named in 
the East Indies. 

Firmaun (Arabic.) In the Bast 
Indies, an order or mandate. 
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FfftKAirvtfT. Ib Ancient Astro* 
notny, the eighth heaves, or 
sphere, in which the fixed start 
were supposed to be placed. 

' %. Id Scripture, the wont if 
used for the middle region of 
the air. 

Fikst vauiTS, or primkue. In 
Church Government, the pro- 
fits of every spiritual living for 
one year, given anciently to the 
pope, and afterwards to the 
king. 

Fiscal (from pons, Let., or 
ft**, a great basket.) In Fi- 
nance, relating to the exche- 
quer, or revenee. 

Fish (puces, Lat.) Jn Zoo- 
bgy, * c * ai * °* animals which 
have either a naked or scaly 
body, always fins, but without 
feet. 

Fissum. In Botany, cloven, or 
split. 

Fistula. In Surgery, a sinu- 
ous ulcer, callous within* 

Fistcla lacueymaus. A dis- 
order of the canals, leading 
from the eye to the nose, which 
obstructs the natural progress 
of the tears, and makes them 
trickle down the cheek. 

Fistula (Lat.) In Music, a 
pipe, flute, flageolet, or whistle. 

FlSTULARIA TASACAftlA. In 

Ichthyology, the tobacco-pipe 
fish. 

Fit. In N otology, a paroxysm, 
or exacerbation of any inter- 
mittent distemper. 

Fitz (Norman.) Ason,asFite- 
herbert, the son of Herbert, 
Fitsroy, the son of the king. 

FlVB-LBAVBD GRASS. In Bo- 

tany, cinquefoil, a species of 
clover. 
Fixed air. In Chtnmtry, the , 
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former name tor aa i is a s c 
acid. 

Flabbllifobxis. Ib Botany, 
fan*shaped. 

Flao-flowbb. In £otony, the 
iris. 

Flag-wobb. In Natural Bis* 
tory, a worm brad in watery 
places, among flags and sedges. 

Flabbn(Ul) In Antiquity,* 
priest; one that oficiatee in 
solemn ofices. 

Flamingo. In Ornithology, the 
phoenicopterus. 

Flame. In Tactics, a word sy- 
nonymous with the side of a 
battalion, army, &«., in coatza- 
distinetion to the front and rear. 

Flat. In Music, a character 
expressed by a small 6, of which 
the effect is lowering the note 
to which it is affixed a semitone 
minor. 

Flat-fishbs. In Ichthyology, 
pleuroneetes. 

Flax. Ib Botany, linum. 

Flea. In Entomology* T**h%, 
a genus of apterous insects. 

Flbam. In Farriery, an instru- 
ment used to bleed horses and 
cattle, by being placed on a 
vein, and then driven in with a 
small wooden mallet. 

Flesh. In Botany, this won) 
is sometimes used for the soft 
pulpy substance of any fruit, 
enclosed between the outer 
rind, and the seeds or stone. 

Flbtz, or flotz (German.) In 
Geology, see Floetn. 

Fleur db lis, or Fleur de luce. 
In Heraldry, a bearing repre- 
senting the lily, called the 
queen of flowers. The arms of 
France are three fleurs-de-lis 
or in a field axur*. 

FfcB20a<Lat) Id Anatomy, thn 
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• general name of the muscles 
that act in contracting the 
joints, more particularly those 
of the wrists, ringers, and toes ; 
they are the antagonists^of the 
extensors, 

Flbxurb, or flexion. In Geo 
me try, a, term used to signify 
that a curve is both concave 
and convex, with respect to a 
given right line. 

Flint (silex, Lat.) In Minera- 
logy, a siliceous substance, con- 
stantly found in the upper beds 
of the chalk formation, but as 
yet no plausible theory has 
been invented to account for 
its presence. It contains ?g$ 
parts of silex. 

Floating collimator or tn- 
tersector. In Navigation, an 
instrument intended to supply 
the place of a level or plumb* 
line, in astronomical observa- 
tions. It consists of a rect- 
angular box containing mer- 
cury, on which is floated a 
mass of cast iron, furnished 
with a small telescope having 
cross wires. 

Flocculi. In Chemistry, &c, 
small flakes, like snow. 

Floetz (German.) This term 
literally signifies a mineral 
bed ; but in Geology, it implies 
horizontal beds or strata of 
rock. 8. The floetz forma- 
tions lie immediately over the 
transition rocks, and contain 
petrifactions of fish and plants, 
thereby indicating the exist- 
ence of organized beings. 

Floor (from fflug* a plough, 
German.) In Navigation, the 
broad part of the anchor which 
takes hold of the ground. 

Floor timbers. In Stop-build- 
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ing, are those placed imme- 
diately across the keel, and 
upon which the bottom of the 
ship is framed. 

Flora. In Botany, the title of 
any book that professes to enu- 
merate, define, or fully describe 
the wild plants of any parti- 
cular country. 

Floral games (fhrales ludi, 
Lat.) In Antiquity, games 
held in honour of Flora, the 
goddess of flowers. 

Floret (from flosculus, the di- 
minutive of flos, a flower.) In 
Bdtany, a term applied to the 
individuals which altogether 
compose either a compound 
or aggregate flower, but more 
especially the first. 

Florican of Bengal. In Orni- 
thology, the otis houbara of 
Linnaeus. 

Flos. A flower. In Botany, 
anthos, («yfa.) 

Flos ferri (Lat.) In Minera- 
logy. This substance is sup- 
posed to be a stalactitic carbo- 
nate of lime, of an irregular 
coralloid form, conjectured 
to be the effect of sublima- 
tion. Notwithstanding its name 
it contains no iron. 

F los cu lous (from flosculus, 
Lat.) In Botany, composed 
of small flowers, or florets. 

Flounder. In Ichthyology, the 
pleuronectes flessus. 

Flower. In Systematic Botany, 
the flower comprehends all the 
organs of a plant which are 
preparatory and necessary to 
the impregnation and perfec- 
tion of the fruit and seed. 2. 
These organs are the calyx, 
corolla, nectarium, stamina, 
and pistillum. 
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T.LS. Fraternitatis Linneana? 
Soci us, Fellow of the Linnsean 
Society. 
Fluatbs. In Chemistry, a name 
given to crystallizable salts, 
formed by the combination of 
any base with ,/Iuortc acid. 2. 
Compounds (or salts) formed 
by the combination of fluoric 
acid, with alkalies, earths, and 
' metallic oxides. 
Fluidity. In Physics, that pro- 
perty of bodies by which they 
yield to any force impressed, 
and have their parts very easily 
moved among each other. 
Fluo borates. In Chemistry, 
a name given to crystallizable 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with fluoboric 
' acid. 2. Compounds (or salts) 
formed by the combination of 
fluoboric acid, with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides. 
Fluoboric acid. In Chemis- 
try, a compound of fluorine 
and boron, the base of borax. 
Fluor. See Fluor spar. 
Fluoric acid. In Chemistry, 
an acid obtained from fluor or 
Derbyshire spar. It is the only 
acid that has the power of act- 
ing on glass. 

Fluor spar (from^uo, to flow, 
being used as a flux for metals.) 
This mineral is a compound 
of lime and fluoric acid, and 
in England is more commonly 
named Derbyshire spar. 2. It 
does not effervesce with weak 
acids, which distinguishes it 
from carbonate of lime. 
Fluor salts. In old Chemistry, 
a term applied to such sub- 
stances as could not be ren- 
dered solid. 
Fluorine. In Chemistry, This 
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principle having never been 
obtained in a separate state, 
its existence rests merely on 
analogy. 2. It is conjectured 
to be a supporter of combus- 
tion like oxygen, chlorine, and 
iodine. 

Flustra. The sea-mat. In 
Natural History, a genus of 
zoophytes of a stony nature, 
like the millepora, the cells 
being inhabited by polypi. 

Flute. In Architecture, a 
channel or furrow in a pillar ; 
in Botany, in the stems and 
fruits of certain plants. 

Flute ovjluyt (from flotte.) In 
Navigation, a ship employed 
to carry provisions for fleets or 
squadrons. 

Fluviatile. In Conchology, 
&c, belonging to streams ana 
rivers. 

Fluviatilis cochleje. Fresh- 
water shells. 

Flux {fiuxus, Lat.) In Nosolo- 
gy, the dysentery, a disease in 
which the bowels are excori- 
ated and bleed. In Chemistry, 
that which mingled with a 
body promotes its fusion, ge- 
nerally applied to certain sa- 
line matters that facilitate the 
fusion of ores. 

Fluxion (from fluxio, Lat.) In 
Mathematics, denotes the velo- 
city by which the fluents,, or 
flowing quantities, increase or 
decrease ; and may be positive 
or negative according as it re- 
lates to increment or decre- 
ment. 2. Fluxion is the arith- 
metic or analysis of infinitely 
small variable quantities* 

Fluxions. A branch o( mathe- 
matical analysis, named inEng* 
land the method of Jtopion*i 
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but, on the continent, the defe- 
rential and integral calculi. 

Fly. (Musca, Lat.) In Ento- 
mology,* large tribe of insects, 
the distinguishing character- 
istic of which is, that their wings 
are transparent. 

Fly. In Mechanics, that part 
of a machine which being pat 
in motion regulates the rest. 

Flying pish. In Ichthyology, 
the exocaetus volitans. 

Focal (from focui, Lat.) In 
Qptici, &c, belonging to the 
foctw. 

Focus (Lat.) The focus of a 
glass is the point of confers;- 
•ice or concourse* where the 
say* meet, and cross the axis 
after their refraction by the 
glass. 

Focus of a parabola. In Ma- 
thematics, a point in the axis 
within the figure, and distant 
from the vextex by a fourth 
part of the parameter or lotus 
reetum. 

Foctra of an ellipse. In Geo- 
metry, a point towards each 
end of the longer axis, from 
whence two right lines being 
drawn to any point in the cir- 
cumference, shall be together 
equal to that of the longer 
axis. 

FcfeNICULUM MARINUM. In Bo- 

lany, a name for samphire. 
FteTUS (Lat.) In Surgery, a 

child in the womb, after it is 

perfectly formed. 
fill l (from feuille, French.) In 

Jewelry, a thin leaf of metal 

placed under a precious stone, 

to improve the transparency or 

colour. 
Folia. In Botany, the leaves 

of plants, from folium, a leaf. 
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Fexie (fet folk), Lat.) A bige 
book of which the pages are 
formed by a sheet of paper 
once doubled, making two 
leaves. 

Foliomor*. In Painting, a 
dark yellow ; the colour of a 
faded leaf, vulgarly called phi- 
lemot. 

Folkmotb (from folcgemote, 
Saxon, con yen tas populi.) In 
Law, a general assembly of the 
people* 

Follicle (frora/oi/ts,a bag.) A 
small hollow bag. \n Botany, 
a sort of pericarp or seed- 
vessel. 

Folliculus AERis. The ait- 
cell of an egg. In Natural 
History, a cavity at the large 
end of an egg, tilled with at- 
mospheric air, which by de- 
grees enlarges during incuba- 
tion, and is intended to far- 
nish oxygen to the future 
chick. 2. This air cell also 
exists in unfecundated eggs. 

Fomalhavt. In Astronomy, n 
star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation aquarius. 

Fomitis. Fuel, any thing that 
kindleth. In Nosology, a term 
applied to infected substances. 

Fontinalis (from font, a foun- 
tain.) Water moss. In Botany, 
agenusofcryptogamous plants 
of the natural order musci. 

Fontinalis. In Conchohgy, 
Botany, &c, of, or belonging 
to springs. 

Foramen. In Anatomy, a hole 
or perforation. 

Foramen ovale, of the heart. 
An oval passage of commamV 
cation in the fcetus, between 
the two auricles of the heart, 
which closet up after birth. 
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Force. In Mechanic*, is that 
which causes a change in the 
Mate of a body, be it motion 
or rest ; but the intrinsic na- 
ture of force being entirely 
unknown, it can only be de- 
fined by itt effects. 

Forcer. A piston without a 
valve is thus named. 

Forceps (Lat.) These pro- 
perly signify a pair of tongs ; 
but in Surgery, is used for an 
instrument to extract any thing 
out of a wound. 

Forcing. In Gardening, a 
method of producing fruits, 
vegetables, &c, before their 
natural time. 

Forecastle. In Navigation, 
that part of a ship where the 
foremast stands. 

Foreclosed. Shut out, ex- 
cluded. In Law, to cut off the 
power of redeeming a mort- 
gage, &c. 

Forehand. In Farriery, the 
part of the horse which is be- 
fore the rider. 

Foreland. In Geography, a 
promontory ; headland ; a high 
land jutting into the sea. 

Forensic (forensis, Lat.) Be- 
longing to courts of judicature 

Foreshortening. In Paint 
ing, is the art of conveying to 
the mind the impression of the 
entire length of an object; 
when it is represented as view- 
ed in an oblique or receding 
position, in which case the ac- 
tual vision of it is in line on 
the receding side. 

Forestal, to. In Law, to in- 
tercept, buy, or bargain for 
corn, cattle, or other merchan- 
dise, on the highway or soad 
to a market. 



FOR 

Forficcla. An earwig* In 
Entomology, a genus of cole- 
opterous insects* 

Forlorn hope. In Tactics, 
men selected, or who have vo- 
lunteered in any desperate at- 
tack; thus named, from the 
small hope they have of sur? 
viving. 

Forma pauperis (Lat.) In Lam, 
when a person has just canst 
of suit, and swears that he is 
not worth five pounds, he i| 
allowed to plead in form* paw- 
peri*, that is to say, without 
paying any fee, counsel and at- 
torneys being assigned to him. 

Formates. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystallisable 
salts formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with formii 
acid. 2. Compounds (or salts,) 
formed by the combination of 
formic acid, with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides. 

Formations. In Geology, the 
regular alternations orrepetU 
tions of several mineral oeds 
over each other. 2. It means 
to convey to the reader, that 
the crust of the earth has been 
formed at different and distant 
periods ; hence each period is 
called a. formation. 

Formic acid. In Chemistry, 
a peculiar acid existing in the 
formica rufa, or red ant. 

Formica. An Ant. In Ento- 
mology, a genus of hymeno- 
pterous insects. 

Formica leo. The ant-lion, 
or myrmeleon. 

Form u la (Lat) A rule or men- 
del; certain terms prescribed 
or decreed by authority. In 
Theology, a profession of with. 
In Pharmacy, the construction 
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of medicines, with respect to 
their consistence and prescrip- 
tion. In Algebra, a theorem 
or general rule. 

Fornix, an arch or vault. In 
Anatomy, a section of the brain 
is thus named. 

Forojulium (or Juliensis.) In 
Typography, the town of Fri- 
uli in the Venetian territories. 

Forte (fad.)- In Music, signi- 
fies loud. 

Forte piano* An Italian com- 
pound, signifying the same as 
ehiaro oscuro in painting. It 
is the art of enforcing or en- 
feebling sounds in imitative 
melody, as is done in speech, 
-which it imitates. Also the 
name of a musical instrument. 

Fortiori or a fortiori. In Law } 
a phrase thus used in argu- 
ment : u If it be so in a feoff- 
ment passing a new right, much 
more is it for the restitution of 
an ancient right." 

Fortissimo (Hal.) The super- 
lative degree of forte, implying 
very loud. The comparative 
degree of forte, is pik forte, 
more loud. 

Forum (Lat.) In Antiquity, 
any public place, such as a 
market, court of law, &c. 2. 
The term forum added to a 
proper name denoted some 
market town or .borough ; as 
Forum Julium, now Frejus, 
Forum Allieni, now.Ferrara, 
&c. 

Fossb (from fossa, Lat.) In 
Fortification, a ditch or moat. 

Fossil (fossilis, Lat.) A word 
signifying in general any thing 
dug out of the earth. 2. In 
Mineralogy, the acceptation of 
this, term is now usually re- 
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stricted to such forms of or ' 
ganic bodies, animal or ve- 
getable, as have been pene- 
trated by earthy or metallic 
substances. 

Fou g ade (French .) In Fortifi- 
cation, a sort of little mine in 
the manner of a well, dug 
under some work. 

Founder, or foot founder. In 
Farriery, a painful species of 
lameness occasioned by inflam- 
mation within the horse's hoof. 

Fount ot font. In Printing, a 
set or quantity of characters or 
letters of each kind, cast by a 
letter-founder, and sorted. 

Fox. In Zoology, vulpes, or 
canis vulpes, an animal of the 
dog kind. 

Fox glove. In Botany, digi- 
talis. 

Foxtail grass. Alopecurus. 

Foxtail wedging. In Car- 
pentry, this is done by sticking 
into the point of a wooden 
bolt, a thin wedge of hard 
wood, which, when the bolt 
reaches the bottom of the hole, 
splits, expands, and secures it. 

Fracture. In Geology, by the 
fracture of a rock is understood 
the appearance of a fresh sur- 
face after forcible separation, 
whether compact, foliated, con- 
choidal, &c.&c. 

Franum (Lat. a bridle.) In Ana- 
tomy, a name given to several 
ligaments, from their office in 
retaining and curbing the mo- 
tions of the parts they are 
fitted to. 

Frag aria (from fragro, to 
smell sweet.) The strawberry 
plant. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order sen* 
ticosse. 
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Ft AG ARIA VOBCHATA. The 

hautboy strawberry. 
Fragaria sylvestris. The 
wood strawberry. 
Fraise. In Fortification, a kind 
of palisade or stake, placed 
horizontally in the exterior 
face of such ramparts as have 
only half revetments, for the 
purpose of preventing the as- 
sailants from ascending. 
Franco Furtum ad mobnum. 
hi Typography, Frankfort on 
the Maine. 

Franco Fcrtuk ad Oder am. 
In Typography y Frankfort on 
the Oder. 
Franqipanb. In Cosmetics, 
the name of a French per- 
fume. 
Frangible. In Mineralogy, 
this term relates to the degree 
of force necessary to separate 
one piece from another with 
the hammer;, calcareous spar 
is fragile; emery and basalt, 
tough, &c. 

Fraxinblla, a little ash. In 
* Botany, thedictamnus albus, 
the air round which, when in 
blossom, may be inflamed. 
Fraxintjs. The Ash tree. A 
genus of plants. 
Fraxinus oRnus. The manna- 
producing ash, found in Cala- 
bria and Sicily. 
Fred. In Etymology, the 
same with peace. So Frederic, 
is powerful or rich in peace. 
Freehold. In Law, that land 
or tenement which a man hold- 
eth in fee, feetail, or for life. 
2. Freehold is sometimes taken 
in opposition to villenage. 
Freestone. In Architecture, 
stone commonly used in build- 
ing ia thus named, because, 
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having no gram, it may be cot 
in any direction. 
French chalk. In Mineralo- 
gy, talc in a completely indu- 
rated earthly form. It is a 
magnesian mineral, and em- 
ployed to remove greasy stains, 

Fresco (Italian.) Coolness; 
shade; duskiness. 3. Paint- 
ing in fresco is done by draw- 
ing with colours diluted with 
water, on a wall newly plaster- 
ed, with which they so incor- 
porate, that they perish only 
with the stucco itself. 9. It is 
called in fresco by the Italians, 
because it is frequently done 
on walls, alcoves, &c, in the 
open air. 

Frbt. In Music, the stop of an 
instrument which causes or re- 
gulates the vibration of the 
strings. In Architecture, fillets 
intersecting each other at right 
angles. 

Frieze. In Architecture, a 
large flat member which sepa- 
rates the architrave from the 
cornice; of which there are 
as many kinds as there are or- 
ders of columns. 

Frigidariuh. In Antiquity, 
an apartment in the ancient 
baths, gradually to cool those 
who had taken the hot bath. 
It also signified a cold 
bath. 

Fringe of mosses. In Botany, 
peristomium ; a simple or 
double row of separate or con- 
nected teeth,wlrrch border the 
orifice of the capsule, in al- 
most all the genera of mosses, 
and are originally covered by 
the lid and veil. 

Fringilla. A Finch, m Or- 
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y, a genu* of birds, of 
the order passeres. 

Frimqilla cam aria. Thee* 
. nary bird. 

Frimqilla domestic a. The 
house sparrow. 

Frimqilla linota* The com- 
mon, or brown linnet. 

Fritillaria. Checkered dsifo- 
. dil, or snakehead. In Botany, 
. the nam* of a genus of plant*. 

Fritt. In Chemistry, the ma- 
terials of glass, after having 
undergone calcination. 

Froo. In Farriery* the hard 
, rounded protuberance in the 
middle of the lower part of a 
horse's hoof, pointed towards 
the fore part, and expanded to- 
wards the heel like a wedge. 

Frond (from front, a leafy 

. bough.) In Botany, a kind of 
stem which is at the same time 

. a leaf, and bears the fructifi- 
cation. 

Frondiferous (frondifer,l*t.) 
In Botany, bearing leaves. 

Front at bd (front, Lat.) In 

. Botany, the froatated leaf of 

. a flower grows broader and 

. broader, and at last perhaps 
terminates in a right line ; the 
term is used in opposition to 
cuspated, or pointed. 

Frontispiece (Jroitfispicitm, 
Lat.) In Architecture, that 

• part of any building or other 
body that directly meets the 
eye; the principal face of a 
fine building. 

Fronton. In Architecture, a 
French word, used to express 

. an ornament over a door, or 
pediment. 

F.R.S. Fraternilatis Regis So- 
cius, Fellow of the Royal So- 
«ietf. 
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Fujtbicrns. 1m Botany, $hxuh- 
by. 

FRUTicBt(the plural of fruit*.) 
In Botany, shrubs. 2. By - 
Linnaeus shrubs are distin- 
guished from trees as coming 
up without buds, but the dis- 
tinction is not universal. 

Fructiferous (fructtfer* Lat.) 
In Botany, fruit-bearing. 

Fructification. In Botany, 
this term is used not only to 
express the state of a plant 
bearing fruits and. flowers, but 
also for all the parts collec- 
tively destined to thepsoduc- 
tion of the seed. 

Fruits, pbtrifibd. In Mine- 
ralogy, carpolitbi and carpo- 
lites. 

Frustum (Lat.) In Geometry, 
a piece cut off from a regular 
figure, as the frustum of acone. 

Fuci (from ?*»«, a sea-weed.) 
In Botany, a genus of plants 
that vegetate in the sea, of the 
order algae. 

Fucus (Lat.) In Antiquity, a 
name given by the Romans to 
certain dyes and paints. • 

Fucus digit atus. In Botany, 
great sea-tangle. 

Fucus giganteus. The name 
of a gigantic sea-weed. 

Fucus palmatus. Common 
sea-dulse. 

Fucus saccharinus. Sweet 
fucus, or sea-belts. 

Fucus vesiculous. Yellow 
bladder-wrack, a common sea~ 
weed. 

Fuego, (Spanish.) In Geogra- 
phy, fire, a volcano. 

Fubkllbmorte (French.) Cor- 
ruptly pronounced and written 
philemot. In Painting, signi- 
fies brown, like a dry leaf. 
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Fvq A, wFtyw. In Mmc% a 

. movement in which the lead- 
ing- part, op first treble* i» pur- 
eed by the second, the second 
treble by the tenor, and the te- 
nor by the base, so that a /*- 
9U* i* R flight and pursuit. 

F u lciiient ( fvkttmmtom, 
Lat.) In ircAitecfvre, Mecha- 
nics, £e., that on which a body 
rests. 

Fulcra (fufrmm, a prop, or 
support,) In Botany and F«* 
getahle PhytkUogy, the props, 
or rather appendages, of the 
herbage of many plants, 
which are seven, et*., the sti- 
pula ; the bractea, or floral leaf ; 
the spina, or thorn; the acu- 
leus, or prickle] cirrus, the 
tendril, orclasperg glandule, 
the gland; and pilus, the 
hair. 

Fulcrum, la Mechanic*, the 
prop, or support, by which a 
fever is sustained. 

Fulica, Lantern-carriers, or 
fire*flies. In Entomology* a 
genus of hemipterous insects, 

Fulica, The Coot, or water-, 
hen- In Ornithology, a genus 
of birds of the order grail®, 

Fulica atra. The common, 
or bald coot, 

Fulica oa^unul*. The cem- 
. mon gallinule, or water-hen, 

FuhharTjOF FoiUmart, In Zoo- 
logy, a hind of mustela, or 
stinking ferret. 

Fullers 1 barth. A Mineral 
substance supposed to ori- 
ginate from the decomposed 
fefapaj of disintegrated granite. 
It contains silex 08, alumina 
28, water 12=87.100. 

Fulling. In Commerce, the 
art of cleansing, scouring, and 
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pressing cloths, *e„ t# leader 
them stronger, closer, and 
timer. 

Fulling-* ivl In Me ck mmim, 
&c, a mill where hamimers 
beat the doth until it he clean- 
ed. 

Fulmar. In Ormthabgy, the 
prooellaria glacialis. 

FULNINATINR GOLD faftjnMR 

f»hwmn*), or silvir. In 
Chemfrry, ammonia, combined 
with the oxides of gold, or sil- 
ver. 

Fulminio acii>. In C htmitt p y , 
an acid capable of combining 
in different proportions, with 
different bases, and thus form- 
ing> as many detonating salts. 
2. It consists of one atom cya- 
nogen, and one atom oxygen, 
but has not yet been obtained 
in an insulated state. 

FUNAKRULua. In An*qw*y, a 
rope-dancer. 

Funoatrs, In Ckmtustpy, a 
name given to cfysiallisebte 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with ft m g k 
acid. 2. Compounds, or salts, 
formed by the combination of 
fungie acid with alkalies, earths, 
and metallic oxides. 

Fungi (from fungus.) Mush- 
rooms, toadstools, &c. In Be- 
tony, the fifty-eighth natural 
order of Linnaeus. 2. They 
belong to the class cryptoga- 
mia, and the acotyledones of 
Jussieu. 

Funoigacid. In Chsmbby, an 
acid existing in many mush- 
rooms and other fungi. 

Fukrjn. In Chem is to y , a con- 
stituent portion of vegetables, 
and more especially the active 
principle of mushrooms. 
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Fungus (Lat.) In Surgery, a 
word used to express such ex- 
crescences of flesh as grow out 
of the lips of wounds, or any 
similar excrescence from trees 
or plants, not naturally belong- 
ing to them. 

Funis, or Funiculus vmbilicaUs. 
In Anatomy, the umbilical 
cord, consisting of two arteries 
and a vein; which keep up the 
communication between the 
circulating organs of the foetus 
and the placenta. 

Furtpur. In Pharmacy, &c, 
bran, chaff, scurf, or dandriff. 

Furling. In Navigation, sig- 
nifies the wrapping up and 

. binding of any sail close to the 
yard. 

Furlong. In Surveying, a mea- 
sure of length ; the eighth part 
of a mile. 

Furnace, reverberating. In 
Chemistry and Metallurgy, this 
is a furnace built close all 
round, and covered at the top 
with a cupola, leaving no aper- 
ture for the heat or flame, which 
in consequence is driven back 
on the matter at the bottom. 

Furo, the Ferret. In Zoology, 
a species of mustela, or wea- 
sel. 

FuRTUM(Lat.) In Law, theft, 
or robbery of any kind. 

Furze, or Gorse. In Botany, 
. the ulex. 

Fusarole. In Architecture, a 
moulding, or ornament, placed 
immediately under the echinus, 
in the doric, ionic, and compo- 
site capitals. 

Fusee (from fuseau, French.) 
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In Horology, that conical part 
round which is wound the 
cord, or chain of a clock or 
watch, to equalize the power of 
the main-spring. In War, a 
firelock ; a small neat musket. 
In Gunnery, the fusee of a 
bomb, or grenade-shell, is that 
which makes the whole powder 
in the shell take fire ; it is 
usually a wooden pipe, filled 
with very combustible matter. 

Fusiform. In Bo tony, a spindle- 
shaped root, such as the car- 
rot, parsnip, and radish. 

Fusion. In Chemistry, the so- 
lution of bodies by means of 
caloric. 

F us l y, or Fuslee (Persian.) In 
the East Indies, what relates to 
the harvest. 

Fust. In Architecture, the shaft 
of a column, or that part com- 
prehended between the shaft 
and the capital. 

Fustic. In Commerce and Bo~ 
tany, this is the wood of the 
moms tinctoria, a West Indian 
tree, and yields a yellow dye. 

Futtocks (from foot-hooks.) In 
Ship-building, the lower tim- 
bers raised over the keel, that 
hold the ship together. 

Futtock-shrouds. In Ship- 
rigging, these are small shrouds 
that go from the mainmast, fore- 
mast, and mizenmast shrouds, 
to those of the topmasts. 

Futweh (Arabic.) In the East 
Indies, a judicial decree, sen- 
tence, or judgment, more espe- 
cially when delivered by a 
mufti, or doctor of the Maho- 
medan law. 
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Gabbl (gabelle, French.) In 
Lata, when this word was for- 
merly mentioned without any 
addition, it signified the tax on 
salt, but afterwards it was oc- 
casionally applied to all other 
taxes. 

Gabion. In Fortification, a wic- 
ker basket, which is filled with 
earth, to form temporary de- 
fences, &c. 

Gable (from Gopo/, Welsh.) In 
Architecture, the upright tri- 
angular end of a house, from 
the cornice, or eaves, to the 
top of the house. 

Gadfly. In Entomology, GEs- 
trus. 

Gadolinite. A black mineral, 
from which yttria is procured, 
and named after the discoverer. 

Gadus. The Cod. In Ichthy- 
ology, an extensive genus of 

, fishes, of the jugular tribe. 

Gadus jbqlbfinus. The had- 
dock. 

Gadus carbon arius. The 
coal-fish. 

Gadus merlangus. The whit- 
ing. 

Gadus MERLUCcius.The hake. 

Gadus morhua. The common 
cod-fish. 

Gadus molua. The ling. 

Gaff. In Navigation, a sort of 
boom or spar, used to extend 
the upper edge of the mizen, 
&c. 

Galactodendrum (from y*X*, 
milMnd htyo*, tree. )ln Bo tony, 
the milk or cow-tree of South 
America, of the sapot$ family* 



Galangal. In Pharmacy, the 
name of a medicinal root, 
imported from the East In- 
dies. 

Galanthus (from ymXm, milk, 
and «>J«, a flower.) In Botany. 
the name of a genus of plants. 

Galanthus nivalis. The 
mow-drop. 

Galaxy (from yttXa, milk.) In 
Astronomy, the milky way, or 
vialactea of the Latins. 

Galbanum. In Pharmacy, a 
gum resin of Africa. 

Galea (Lat. a Helmet.) In 
Antiquity ,& light casque, head- 
piece, or morion, descending 
to the shoulders,and commonly 
made of brass. 

G a leas (from galeasse, French.) 
In Navigation, a heavy low- 
built vessel, worked with both 
sails and oars. 

Galena (from yaXttv, to shine.) 
In Chemistry, a sulphuret of 
lead, named also lead glance. 

Galena pseudo, or False ga- 
lena. In Mvneraloqy, a dark- 
coloured variety of sulphuret 
of zinc. 

Galeopithecus, or Caluget. 
The flying lemur. In Zoology, 
a genus of animals of the or- 
der primates. 

G alibi. In Geology, &c, the 
human skeleton found in the 
agglutinated sandstone at Gua- 
deloupe, and now at the British 
Museum, is thus named. 

Gall. In Surgery, the bile, an 
animal juice, remarkable for 
its bitterness. 
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Gall-fly. In Entomology, 
cynips. 

Ga.lla.tes. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystallizable 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with gallic 
acid. *» Compounds, or salts, 
formed by the combination of 
gallic acid with alkalies, earth*, 
and metallic oxides. 

Gallic acid. In Chemistry, a 
peculiar acid, which exists in 
gall nuts, and other astringent 
vegetable substances, 

Gallicism. In Grammar, t\\\\i 
word denotes phrases or modes 
of speech in English, formed 
alter the French idiom. 

Gallina. In OrnHhotogy, a 
hen. 

Gallinago. In Ornithology, 
a general name for heath-fowl, 
such as the woodcock, snipe, 
&c. See also Seotopa*. 

Gallinm. In Ornithology, the 
same of a large order of birds, 
the fifth of Linnceus, which in- 
cludes the common cock, hen, 
&c. 

Galling la. In Ornithology, 
the water-hen. 

Gaxlo-pavus. InOrntthoiogy, 
the turkey. 

Galloper. In Artillery, the 
name of a carriage that serves 
for a pound and a half gun. 

Gallows free. Exempt by 
destiny from being hanged. 

Gallus. In Ornithology, the 
cook, a species of phasianus.- 

Galvanism, or Voltaim. The 
Electricity, evolved by the con- 
tact of two pieces of metal, 
such as copper and zinc . 2 . It 
has also been named animal 
electricity, from its effect on the 
animal muscle. 
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Galvanometer. An instru- 
ment contrived to measure mi- 
nute quantities of electricity. 

Gamarrus. In Natural His- 
tory, an old name for a lobster, 
orabtfish, ecrevisse, or shrimp. 

GamarrholiT eb> In Minera- 
logy, fossil crabs. 

Gamrogr. InPtomoty,aguin. 
resin obtained from some trees 
in 'the East Indies, yielding 
yellow colouring matter. Thte 
gamboge of commerce is de- 
rived from the garcinia caav- 
bogia. 

Gamut (from gama, Ital.) Thte 
scale of musical notes. 

Gandavi. In Typography, 
printed in the town of Ghent. 

Ganglions. In Surgery. At 
the union of two or more nerv- 
ous branches with each other 
certain knots, tumours, or con- 
geries of nerves, frequently pre- 
sent themselves $ these hare 
been called ganglia, of gangli- 
ons. 

Gangrene (from gangtyena, 
Lat.) In Surgery, a mortifica- 
tion ; a stoppage of circula- 
tion, followed by putrefaction. 

Gannet, or Sotand-goone. In 
Ornithology, the pelican&S bas- 
sanus. 

Gangue. In Mineralogy , the 
matrix of an ore. 

Gaol delivery (from g&oi, 
Welsh.) In Law, the judicial 
process which, by condemna- 
tion or acquittal of persons 
confined, evacuates the prison. 

Garcinia. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 

OARomtA mangostana. The 
mangosteen tree. 

Gardenia. Inflotan^theCape 
jasmine. 
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Garoaris*. In Pharmacy* • 
Jiqnid form of medicine to wash 
the mouth and throat with. 

Garlic. Id Botany* allium, 

Garnet (from granatus, Let.) 
In Mineralogy, a gem of a red 
colour, thus named from its 
having the tinge of a pomegra- 
nate teed. »- It appeara to have 
been the carbunculus and py- 
ropus of Pliny, and the anthrax 
ofTheopbrastus. 

Garru lus. In Ornithology, the 

Garru lub bohbmicus. The 
Bohemian magpie, or chat- 
terer. 

Garter (Knight of.) In Law, 
the first personal dignity after 
the peerage of the realm. 

Garum. In Pharmacy, an old 
medical word, signifying the 
pickle in which fish had been 



preserve 
Gam. h 



Jaj. In Modern Chemistry, 
this term is applied to all per- 
manently elastic fluids of an 
aerial form, except common 
air. 2. The word itself is de- 
rived from the German gascht, 
or gast, signifying the ebulli- 
tion attending the expulsion of 
elastic fluids, and was first em- 
ployed by Van Helmont. 

Gastbr (from y«r*>£.) In Ana- 
tomy, the {stomach. 

Gasterostbus. The Stickle- 
back. In Ichthyology, a ge- 
nus of fishes, of the thoracic 
order. 

Gasterostbus aculeatus. 
The common stickleback. 

Gas vacuum machine. In 
Mechanics, an engine to obtain 
power, by means of the vacuum 
created by the combustion of 
inflammable gas 
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Gasteropoda (from >*r*f, tha 
stomach, and <rvf, the foot.) In 
NaturcU History, an order of 
molluscs, having the head free, 
and organs of progressive mo- 
tion fitted for creeping. 

Gastric (from ?«**•.) In 
Surgery, belonging to the 
belly. 

Gastric juice (gastricus sue- 
cm.) In Physiology, a pecu- 
liar liquid secreted by the sto- 
mach, to assist digestion. 3. 
On analysis, this substance is 
found not to differ greatly from 
saliva* yet produces very differ*, 
ent effects. 

Gastrodyeia. In Nosology, 
the stomach cholic. 

Gauntlet (from gantelet, Fr.) 
In Heraldry, &c.,an iron glove, 
in challenges thrown down in 
defiance. 

Gavial. In Zoology, the gan~ 
getlc crocodile. 

Gazelle. In Zootomy, the an- 
telope gazella, a species of an- 
telope. 

Gavel kino. In Law, a 
custom or tenure in Kent, 
whereby the lands of the fa- 
ther are, at his decease, equally 
divided among his sons. 

Gayal, an East Indian animal. 
In Zoology, the bos gava?us. 

Gazette (from ganetta, a Ve- 
netian halfpenny, the first price 
of a newspaper.) A paper of 
news or public intelligence. 

Gazometbr. In Chemistry, the 
common gasometer is a cylin- 
drical vessel, open at the bot- 
tom, and suspended over water 
by means of pulleys. It is in, 
fact a reservoir of gas, with 
conveniences for measuring the 
volume. 

m 
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Gazok (French.) In fW(|fctf- 
tkm, pieces of fresh earth, co- 
vered with gran, cut in the 
form of a wedge. 

Gbcarcinus. In Natural His- 
tory, the land-crab. 

Gehlbnite. A Mineral of the 

fem order^ named after an in- 
ividual. 

Gelatin. In Chemistry, a con- 
stituent portion of animals, and 
also of some vegetables. Glue 
and f isinglass, freed from all 
impurities, are examples of ge- 
latin. 

Gem. In Mineralogy and Jewel- 
lery, a common name for all 
precious stones, of which there 
are two classes, the pellucid 
and the semi-pellucid. 

Gbmblliparovs. In Zoology, 
bearing twins. 

Gemini, twins. In Astronomy, 
the third sign of the* zodiac, 
representing Castor and Pol- 
lux. 

Gemma. In Botany, a bud. 

Gbmmiparous (from gemma, 
Lat.) In Natural History, 
animals, the young of which 
are produced by buds forming 
on the body, and falling off on 
maturity to independent exist- 
ence ; exemplified in the water 
polypi. 

Gemote. In old Law, the cu- 
ria centurise, or court of the 
hundred. 

Gender (from genus, Lat.) In 
Grammar y & denomination giv- 
en to nouns, from their being 
joined with an adjective in this 
or that termination. 

Genealogy (from yn$s, race, 
lineage, and Xoy<v, discourse.) 
History of the succession of fa- 
milies. 
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GE*B*A(the plural of genus.) In 
Botany, Ac, an assemblage of 
species ; families. 

General issue. In Law, is 
what is termed the general plea 
in an action, and it traverses, 
thwarts, and denies at once the 
whole declaration, without of- 
fering any special matter where- 
by to evade it. 

Gen ERATioN^qui vocal or spon- 
taneous. In Natural History, 
the ancients supposed (errone-" 
ously) that putrefaction, aided 
by the (influence of the sun, 
generated life in worms, mag- 
gots, mushrooms, &c. j this they 
called equivocal generation. 

Generator. In Pneumatics, 
the high pressure boiler of Mr. 
Perkins's steam engine is thus 
named. 

Generic (from generique, Fr.) 
In Botany and Zoology, &c, 
that which comprehends the ■ 
genus, or distinguishes it from 
another genus. 

Gbnbrical name. In Natural 
History, a word used to signify 
all the species of natural bo- 
dies, which agree in certain 
peculiar and essential charac- 
ters, 2. Some other word de- 
noting their peculiar qualities 
is called the specific name. 

Genesis (from yvnett, ge- 
neration.) In Scripture, the 
first book of Moses, which 
treats of the production of the 
world. 

Genesis. In Geometry, de- 
notes the formation of a line, 
plane, or solid, by the motion 
or flux of a point, line, or sur- 
face. 

Genbthliacs (from ym&ur.) 
In Astrology, the science of 
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calculating nativities, or pre- 
dicting the future events of 
life, from the start predomi- 
nating at the birth. 
Geneva (from gemevre, French, 
a juniper berry.) In Com- 
merce, a distilled spirituous li- 
quor, with an infusion of juni- 
per berries, but oil of turpen- 
tine is too frequently substi- 
tuted. 

Genista, Common Broom. In 
Botany, a genus of plants. 
Genista canaribnsis. Rho- 
dium. 

Genitive (gemtitm*,L&t.) In 
Grammar, the name of a case, 
which, among the relations, 
signifies one begotten; as the 
father of a son ; or one be- 
getting, as the son of a fa- 
ther. 

Gentian. In Botany and 
Pharmacy, a perennial plant 
found on the Alps and Pyre- 
nees ; named also Felwort. 
Gentile (gentiHs, Lat.) In 
Scripture, one of an uncove- 
nanted nation ; one who knows 
not the true God. 
Gbntlbhan (generosus, Lat.) 
In Law, all above yeomen, 
whose ancestors have been 
freemen, and who without any 
title bear a coat of arms. 
Gentlewoman (generosa, Lat.) 
In Law, this is a good addi- 
tion to a name, as spinster is 
said to be cause of abate- 
ment. 
Gbntoo. In the East Indies, a 
word employed by Europeans 
to designate the language and 
people of a particular region. 
It is derived from the Portu- 
guese word genth, which sig 
nines gentile in the scriptural 
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sense, bat is unknown to the 
natives. 

Genus (from ytnt, genus, pro- 
genies, familia, a family, race, 
or stock.) A class of beings 
comprehending under it many 
species. 2. A collection of 
species connected by the high- 
est. 

Genus, a Family. In Syste- 
matic Botany, implies one or 
more species of plants, differ- 
ing essentially in their parts of 
fructification from all others, 
and agreeing together in the 
general structure of their parts, 
as well as in one or more pe- 
culiar marks or characters. 
Geocentric (from yn, the 
earth, and xttrpr, the centre.) 
Applied in Astronomy to a 
planet or orb having the earth 
for its centre, or the same cen- 
tre with the earth. 
Geodes. In Natural History, 
a genus of crustated bodies, 
formed into large, and, in part, 
empty cases, enclosing a small 
portion of earthy or arenaceous 
matter. 
Geodasia (from y*»W<«.) 
That part of Geometry which 
contains the doctrine or art of 
measuring surfaces. 
Geoqno8Y, or Geology. A de- 
scription of the structure of 
the globe, of the relative situa- 
tion of rocks and minerals, of 
their connexion with eaeh 
other, and of the changes they 
are undergoing and have un- 
dergone. 

Geography (from yn, the 
earth, and w«p*>, to write.) 
Knowledge of the earth ; a de- 
scription of the earth. 
Geology (from yn and **y*.) 
16S 
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The doctrine of the earth. It 
is the same as Geognosy, which 
see. 

Geometry (from yutpfyiu*.) 
The science of quantity, ex* 
tension, or magnitude, ab- 
stractedly considered. 
Geometrical progression. 
This is a series of quantities, 
increasing or decreasing, in the 
same ratio or proportion ; or 
it is a series of quantities that 
are continually proportional, 
increasing by one common 
mnltiplicator, or decreasing by 
one common divisor, which 
common multiplier, or divi- 
sor, is called the common ra> 
tio, as 1, 2, 4, 6, 16, &c, when 
the common ratio is two. 
Georgic (yuffytmn.) The 
science of Agriculture pat into 
a pleasing dress, and set off 
with all the beauties and em- 
bellishments of poetry. 
Gborgium sidus, or the lira- 
mug. In Astronomy, the most 
distant of all the planets, the 
period of its revolution being 
about eighty-three years. It 
has six satellites, and was dis- 
covered by Sir William Her- 
schell,in 1781. 

Geranium (from y^am, a 
crane.) Or one's bill, thus nam- 
ed from some fancied resem- 
blance. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
gruinales. 

Germander. In Botany, teu- 
crium. 

Germen. In Botany, the seed 
bad of a flower, and rudiment 
of the fruit, constituting with 
the stigma the two essential 
parts of the pistil of a flower. 
Germinate, to (from aermmo, 
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Lat) In Botany, to sprout, to 
shoot, to bud. 
Gbruad (gertmdium, Lat.) In 
Latin Grammar, a kind of 
verbal noun, which governs 
cases like a verb. 
Gestation {gestatio, Lat.) In 
Zoology, the act of bearing the 
young in the womb. 
Ghaut. Properly a pass through 
a mountain, but in the East In- 
dies used to denote any exten- 
sive chain of hills. 
Ghee {Gfd, Sanscrit.) In the 
East Indies, butter clarified by 
boiling. 
Giallolino, or ifapfa* YeUoto. 
In Mineralogy, a porous heavy 
granular substance, of an earthy 
nature, and a pake yellow co- 
lour. It is principally used for 
painting in oil. 

Gibbous (from gitibus, Lat.) In 

Astronomy* &c, convex as the 

moon, protuberant, swelling 

into inequalities, crook-backed. 

Gigot (French.) In Anatomy f 

the hip-joint. 
Gill (from giUa, barbarous 
Lat.) A liquid measure con- 
taining the fourth part of a 
pint. 
Gillyflower. In Botany, the 
dianthus. 

Gillyflower, the Stock. In 
Botany, the cheiranthua. 
Gills of fish. In Zootomy, 
or Animal Anatomy, bran- 
chiae. 

Ginger. In Pharmacy, the 
root of the amomum zingiber. 

GlNGLYMUS (from ytyyXtfW, a 

hinge.) In Anatomy, a mutual 
indenting of two bones into 
each other's cavity, in the man- 
ner of a hinge, of which the 
elbow is as instance. 
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GtMBHO (of America.) la ife- 
ttfttf, the panel qttinquefolia. 
S. It is Alto said to be the 
root of * speoies of strops man- 
dragora, much esteemed by the 
Chinese. 

Girafpb (French.) In Zoology, 
the French aeme for the ca- 
meloperdalis. 

Girasolb. Ib Mnwralogy, a 
gem, a species of opal. In 
Botany, the herb turnsole* 

Gist op an action. In Law, 
the particular point on which 
the action is grounded, and 
without which it is not maf 
tainable* 

Gizzard (from gigeria. Lit.) 
In Anatomy, the strong moat* 
lous stomach of a fowl* 

Glabrum. In Botany, smooth. 

Glacibns. Extensive masse 
of ice. which cover the decli 
vities of the Alps and other 
mountains.and sometimes tum- 
ble into the valleys, are thus 
named. 

Glacis (French.) In FortiJL 
oatkm, a sloping bank, an in- 
sensible declivity. 

Gladiator (from gladium, 
Lat., a sword.) In Antiquity, 

Sriae fighters, who then usually 
ught with swords. 

Gladiolus (Lat. « Little 
Sword*) The sword lily. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order ensatc 

Glancb. In Mineralogy, a 
German word, signifying any 
thing bright. 

Glanders (from gland.)ln Far* 
fiery, the running of corrupt 
mattertromthe nose of ahorse. 

Glandiferous (from glam and 
/ems.) In Botany* bearing 
-acorns, b ea rin g nuts. 
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Glands (from giant, Lat.) fa 
Anatomy* these are a set of 
bodies, such as the liver, Ac, 
employed to form or to alter 
the different liquids in the ani- 
mal body. 

Glassqall. In Chemistry, see 
Sandtoer. 

Glass wort. In Botany, the 
kali. 

Glasswort, jointbd. i The 
aaticornia* 

Glauber salts (named after 
the discoverer.) In Phar- 
macy, the sulphate of soda. 

Glaubbbitb. A Mineral, thus 
named from its containing fifty 
per cent, of sulphate of soda. 

Glaucum. In Botany, &c,, 
of a sea-green colour. 

Glaucoma (yXmm+fut.) In Sur- 
gery, a fault of the eve, which 
changes the crystalline hu- 
mour into a grayish colour. 

Glaucus (Lat) la Ichthyo- 
logy, ice., blue. 

Glavb (from glaive, French.) 
A broad sword, a falchion. 

Glbbjb addicti. Ib the Civil 
Law, slaves annexed to the 
glebe and sold with it* 

Glbbb (ofefa.) In Law, church 
land, commonly limited to the 
land belonging to a parish 
church, besides the tithes. 

Glbbum, or Qtmum. la Na- 
tural History, a name given by 
the ancients to the common 
yellow amber or snecinum. 

Gliadin. In Chemistry, a con- 
stituent portion of the gluten 
of vegetables. 

Glimmbb (German.) In Mine- 
ralogy, a term applied to some 
micaceous minerals. 

Glirbs (the plural of glit,) 
Dormice In Zoology, an or- 
is* 
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der of gnawing animals, of the 
mammalia class, having two 
long front teeth in each jaw, 
comprehending guinea pigs, 
rabbits, rats, squirrels, hares, 
mice, beavers, &c. &c. 

Globe (globus, Lat.) In Ma- 
thematics, a sphere, a ball, a 
round body, a body of which 
every part of the surface is 
equally distant from the centre. 

Globe thistle. In Botany, 
the echinops. 

Globe animalculb. In Na- 
tural History, a singular, mi- 
nute, aquatic animal, whose 
form seems exactly globular, 
and without head, tail, or fins, 
yet it moves about briskly in 

- all directions. 

G lobular i a, the Globe Daisy, 
In Botany, a genus of plants. 

Globules (the diminutive of 
globe.) In Physics, such 
small particles of matter as are 
of a globular or spherical 
form, like the red particles of 
the blood. 

GLos8(from yX*r*«,the tongue.) 
In Literature, a scholium; a 
comment; an interpretation, 
artfully specious; a specious 
representation; a superficial 
lustre. 

Glossary (glossarium, Lat.) 
In Lexicography, a dictionary 
of obscure or antiquated words. 

Glossopetrjb, Tongue Stones, 
or Fossil Tongues. In Mine- 
ralogy, the petrified teeth of 
sharks, which abound in 
Malta, and are thus named from 
some fanciful resemblance. 

Glottis. In Anatomy, the su- 
perior opening of the larynx 
at the bottom of the tongue. 

Glucina (from ykuxus, sweet.) 
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In Mineralogy, a new earth 
procured from the beryl and 
emerald, and thus named from 
the sweet taste of many of its 
saline forms. 

Glucinum. In Chemistry, the 
metallic base of glucina. 

Glue (from gluten, Lat.) In 
Chemistry, a viscous sub- 
stance, commonly made by 
boiling the skins of animals to 
a jelly. 

Glume (gluma, Lat.) In Bo- 
tany, the husk, the peculiar 
calyx of grasses and of grass- 
like plants. 

Glutton. In Zoology, the ur- 
sus gula. 

Glycine. In Botany, the knob- 
bed-rooted liquorice vetch. 

Glycyrrhiza (a sweet root.) 
Liquorice. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants of 
the natural order papUionacea. 

Glyn. In Archaiology, a valley, 
according to the book of 
domesday. 

Glyph. In Architecture and 
Sculpture, is any canal or ca- 
vity used as an ornament. 

Gnat. In Entomology, culex. 

Gnbis (a Saxon word.) In 
Geology, a primary rock, 
consisting of felspar, quartz, 
and mica, fundamentally re- 
sembling granite in its ingre- 
dients; but owing to the pre- 
valence of mica, of a slaty 
stratified structure. 3. It is 
the most metalliferous of all 
rocks. 

Gnomon (ywp».) In Astro- 
nomy, the hand, pin, or index, 
of a dial. The gnomon of 
every dial represents the axis 
of tha earth. 

Gnomomics (yt»tum*n-) A 
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science which teaches, to find 
the just proportion of sha- 
dows, for the construction of 
all kinds of sun and moon 
dials. 

Gnu. In Zoology, a species of 
antelope. 

Goat. In Zoology, capra. 

Goat-sucker. In Ornithology, 
the caprimulgus. 

Goat's beard. In Botany, 
tragopogon. 

Goat's thorn. Tragacantha, 
a species of astragalus. 

Gobius. The Qoby, Sea Chid 
geon, or Miller's Thumb, In 
Ichthyology, the name of a 
genus of fishes of the thoracic 
order. 

Go down (from the Malay word 
Gadong.) In East Indian Com- 
merce, a warehouse. 

Godwit. In Ornithology, the 
scolopax eegocephalus. 

Goitre. In Surgery, broncho- 
cele, a morbid enlargement of 
the thyroid gland. 

Gold-beater's skin. In the 
Arts, the intestinum rectum 
of an ox, which gold-beaters 
place between the leaves of 
their metal while they beat it, 
whereby the membrane is re- 
duced thin, and made fit to ap- 
ply to cuts and small wounds 

Golden flower. In Botany, 
chrysanthemum. 

Golden number. In Chrono- 
logy, a number showing what 
year of the moon's cycle any 
given year is. 

Golden samphire. In Bo- 
tany, a species of inula or ele- 
campane. 

Golden thistle. Scolymus. 

Goldfinch. In Ornithology, 
the fringiUa carduelis. 
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Gold fish. In Ichihyolopy, 
the cyprinus auratus, origi- 
nally a native of China. 

Goldy locks. In Botany, 
chrysocoma. 

Gongyles, Spores or Seeds. In 
Botany, opake globular cor- 
puscles in agamous plants, 
analagous to the seeds of sex- 
ual plants* 

Goniometer (from y*§s, an 
angle, and suite*, measure.) In 
Crystallography, an instru- 
ment formed for measuring the 
angles at which planes of cry- 
stals meet, or incline to each 
other. 8. It consists of a semi- 
circle, and a pair of moveable 
arms. 3. The reflective go- 
niometer will give the inclina- 
tion of planes, whose area is 
less than T cotao part of an inch, 
to a minute of a degree. 

Goon. The name of an East 
Indian grain. In Botany, the 
triticum eestivum. 

Gooroo (Sanscrit.) In the East 
Indies, a spiritual guide among 
the Hindoos. 

Goosander. In Ornithology, 
the mergus merganser. 

Goose. In Ornithology, anser. 

Gooseberry bush. In Botany, 
the ribes grossularia. 

GoRdius. The hairworm. In 
Natural History, a genus of 
worms thus named from their 
appearance and twisted form. 

Gorge. In Fortification, the 
entrance of a bastion, or of a 
ravelin or other outwork. 

Gorged. In Heraldry, the 
bearing of a crown, coronet, or 
the like, about the neck of a 
lion, swan, &c, which in this 

Jargon is said to be gorged. 

Gobqonia. Id Natural Hit* 
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tory, a genus of zoophytes of masts into degrees, and otker 



a cpralhne nature and struc- 
lure, and formerly named tea 
fans, sea feather?* sea whips, 
&c. &c. 

Gorgon i a norilis, In Natu- 
ral History and Comhology, 
red coral, 

Gorse or fum$. In Botany, 
ulex. 

Goshawk. In Ornithology, the 
felco palumbarius, 

Gossamer (from gouypbm.) 

. In Botany, the down of plants 

. In Natural HUtory, the name 
of a fine filmy substance, like 
cobwebs, seen floating in the 
air, and supposed to be pro- 
duced by the flying spider* 

Gossypium (low J^atin.) The 
cotton plant. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants of 
the natural order columni- 
feree. 

IGothjc. Jn Architecture, this 
tenn is now principally con- 
fined to the pointed style, 

Gouoe. In Carpentry, a sort 
of round hollow chisel, 

Goulard's extract, In 
Pharmacy, a solution of oxide 
of lead in acetic acid. 

Gourd. In Botany, cucurbita. 

Gourd, the bitter. Colocyn- 
this. 

Gouty concretions, See 
Chalsstonbs, 

G.ft. George rex, George the 
king, 

Pracula. The gwkle. In Or- 
nithology, a genus of the order 
picae. 

Graduates (graduate JLat.) In 
Law, scholars who have taken 
degrees at the universities. 

Graduation. The art of di- 
viding philosophical raatm* 
US 



minute parts. 
Graft, to, In Botany, to in- 
sert a scion or branch of one 
tree into the stock of ano- 
ther, 

Grain (granum, Lat,) In Bo- 
tany, this word denotes a fruit 
or seed growing in a spiea or 
ear, comprehending all sorts of 
corn, such as wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, &c. 

Grains pf Paradise. la Phar- 
macy, £c., the amentum grana 
Paradisi, a species of melle* 
getta pepper, imported from 
the coast of Guinea. 

Grai.!,*, In Ornithology, the 
fourth order of birds com- 
prising those that have the bill 
cylindrical and a little obtuse ; 
tongue entire and fleshy, and 
the legs adapted for wading. 

Gram (Sanscrit.) A village ; 
an East Indian termination for 
many names. 

Gram (an East Indian plant.) 
In Botany t the cicer arietinum. 

Grammes. French measures of 
weight, A cubic decimeter of 
water weighs IS H grains. 

Gram in a. The true gra$$as. 
In Botany, the name of a na- 
tural order of plants, the fourth 
of Unnttus, 9. They ase the 
most numerous plants in exist* 
ence, comprehending above one 
twenty-second of the whole 
vegetable kingdom. 

Graminivorous (from gramen, 
grass, and voro, to devour.) In 
Zoology, grass eating animals. 

Grammar (granmatica, Lat.) 
The science of speaking and 
writing correctly j the art which 
teaches the relation of words 
to each other. 
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Grampus. In Ichthyology, tht 
delphinus orce of Linnaeus. 

Ghana paradisi, or greater 
cardamoms. Grains of para- 
dise. In Botany, the seeds of 
the amomum of Linmeus. 

Grange (from granium, Lat.) 
In Law, a great farm which 
hath bams, stables, stalls, and 
other places, adapted for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Granite, In Geology, a pri- 
mary unstratified rock, consist- 
ing of quartz, mica, and fel- 
spar, each crystallized and co- 
hering, but without any base or 
cement. These three ingre- 
dients are necessarily present, 
but do not exclude others, more 
especially hornblende, which 
is of frequent occurrence. The 
felspar usually predominates, 
while the mica is least in quan- 
tity. 2. The name appears to 
have been originally derived 
from the granular texture of 
the substance to which it was 
applied. 

Granitic. In Geology and 
Mineralogy, a term applied 
when a rock is composed of 
grains united without a ce- 
ment, as in granite. 

Grantee, in Law, be to whom 
the grant is made. 

Grantor. In Law, he by whom 
the grant is made. 

Granular. In Mineralogy. 
When grains of different mi- 
nerals, imperfectly crystallized, 
are intimately joined together, 
as in granite, without any ag- 
glutinating cement, the sub- 
stance is said to be granular. 

Granulate, to. In Chemistry, 
&c, to be formed into small 
grains. 



GRA 

Graphically (from ytmfm.) 
In a picturesque manner; with a 
good description or delineation. 

Graphite (from yp*)», to 
write.) In Mineralogy, a sub- 
stance more commonly known 
by the names of black lead, 
and plumbago. 

Grapnel. In Navigation, a 
sort of small anchor with four 
or five flukes or claws, com- 
monly used for boats and small 
vessels. 

Grasses (gramen, Lat.) In £o- 
<ony,gramina. 

Grasshopper. In Entomology, 
a species of gryllus. 

Gratiola. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 

Gratiola oppicin a lis. Hedge 
hyssop. In Pharmacy, a plant 
to which various medical vir- 
tues have been ascribed. 

Gratis (Lat.) For nothing; 
without a recompense. 

Grave. In Archmology, the 
names of places ending in 
grave, come from the Saxon 
graf, a wood, thicket, den, or 
cave. 

Gravel. In Geology, &c, a 
term applied to those sabulous 
soils, or assemblages of worn 
and rounded stones, which are 
found scattered on the surface 
of the earth. 2. It is an es- 
sential geological character of 
gravel, that the rounded stones 
be extraneous to the place 
where they are found. 

Graveolens. In Botany, plants 
that have a strong and dis- 
agreeable smell. 

Gravitatb, to, (from gravis, 
Lat., heavy.) In Astronomy, 
Physics, &c, to tend to the 
centre of attraction. 
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Gravity (gravitas, Lat.) In 
Physics, &c.,, weight; lieavi 
ness ; tendency to the centre. 

Gravity, specific. In Che- 
mistry, &c, the weight of [the 
matter of which any body is 
composed, compared with the 
weight of pure distilled water, 
at 60° Farh. assumed as a stand- 
ard. 2. It is first weighed in 
the air, and then in the water, 

Grauwacke, or Gray-wacke, a 
kind of coarse slate. In Geo- 
logy, &c, a secondary rock, 
consisting of quartz, felspar, 
&c, embedded in indurated 
clay, or clay-slate. 2. It is also 
named argillaceous schist, or 
slate, and is remarkably metal- 
liferous. 

Grayling, or Umber. In Jch- 

- thyolpgy, the English name for 
the salmo thyamallus of Lin- 
nseus. 

Graywacke. See Grauwacke. 

Grease. In Farriery, an in- 
flammation and swelling of the 
heels of a horse, about the fet- 
lock, with the secretion of an 
oily matter, to which the dis- 
ease owes its name. 

Grecism. In Grammar, an 
idiom of the Greek language. 

Greek fire, or Wildfire. In 
Chemistry, an artificial or facti- 
tious fire, which burned with 
great violence under water, and 
was used in war by the Con- 
stantinopolitan Greeks. Its 
real ingredients are now un- 
known. 

Greek orders. In Architec- 
ture, theae are the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian, in contradis- 
tinction to the two Latin or- 
ders, the Tuscan and Compo- 
site, i 
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Grenade. In War, a hollow 
ball or shell of metal, about 
two inches and a half in dia- 
meter, which being filled with 
fine powder, and thrown among 
the enemy with the hand, bursts 
into many pieces. . 

Greenfinch. In Ornithology, 
the chloris, or loxia chloris. 

Greensickness. In Nosology, 
the chlorosis. 

Greenstone. In Geology, a 
trap rock, a granular aggregate 
of hornblende and felspar. 

Grenatite. A Mineral, thus 
designated from its resemblance 
to a garnet. It is also named 
stauroUte. 

Gressorial (gressio, Lat.) In 
Ornithology, birds whose toes 
are adapted for stepping. 

Griffin. In Heraldry, a fa- 
bulous animal, said to be ge- 
nerated between the lion and 
eagle, and to have the paws 
and head of the first, with the 
beak and wings of the last. 

Griskin (from grisgin, roast 
meat in Irish.) In Cookery, the 
vertebra of a hog broiled. 

Grit. In Mineralogy, coarse 
sand; rough hard particles of 
sandstone. 

Groin. In Anatomy, inguen. 
In Architecture, a species of 
arch formed by one vault, ar 
continued arch intersecting ano- 
ther. » 

Gross ul aria. In Botany, an 
old name for the gooseberry- 
bush, the ribes of Linnaeus. 

Grotesque (Fren.) In Paint- 
ing, &c, of a distorted figure ; 
unnatural. 

Grotto (from grotta, Ital.) A 
natural or artificial cavern, or 
cave. 
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Ground. In Painting, the sur- 
face upon which the figures 
and other objects are repre- 
sented. It is properly under- 
stood of such parts of the piece 
as have nothing painted on 
them* but retain their original 
colour. 

Ground-ivy. In Botany, gle- 
choma. 

Ground-nut. In Botany, the 
arachis hypogsa. 

Groundsel. In ifotony,senecio. 

Grouped columns, or Pilas- 
ters. In Architecture, a term 
applied when two or more are 
conjoined. 

Grouping. In Painting and 
Sculpture, the art of compos- 
ing or combining the objects 
ofa picture or piece of sculp- 
ture. 

Grouse. In Ornithology, a ge- 
neral name comprehending se- 
veral species of birds, classed 
by Linnaeus under the genus 
tetrao. In Law, red and black 
heath game. 

Grub. The English name for 
hexapode, or six-footed worms 
or maggots, produced from 
the ef^9 of the scarabseus, or 
beetle, and which afterwards 
become winged insects. 

Grunniens pi8Cis. In Ichthy- 
ology, the grunting-fish, a na- 
tive of the Indian seas. 

Gruinales (from grus,*, crane.) 
In Botany, the fourteenth na- 
tural order of Linnaeus, com- 
prehending geraniums, &c. 

Grus. In Ornithology, a fa- 
mily of the ardea, or heron 
kind ; the grues of Buffon, and 
cranes of English writers. 

Gryllo talpa. In Entomo- 
k>9y> the mole-cricket. 

M 
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Gryllus. The Qrcmhopper. 
In Entomology, an extensive 
genus of hemipterous insects, 
comprehending locusts, &c. 

Gryllus domesticub. The 
house-cricket. 

Gryllus mioratorius. The 
migratory locust of Asia, &c. 

Guaiacum. In Pharmacy, a 
substance resembling a resin, 
obtained from a tree in Mexico, 
and used as a medicine. 

Guaiva. In Botany, the Psi- 
dium. 

Guarantee. In Law and Di- 
plomacy, a power which un- 
dertakes to see stipulations 
performed. 

Gudgeon. In Ichthyology, the 
English name for the gobio 
and gobius fluviatilis. 

Gudgeons. In Ship-huUding, 
are eyes driven into the stern- 
post to hang the rudder on. 

Guebres, or Gaun. The fire- 
worshippers of Persia, the de- 
scendants of the ancient magi, 
named Parsees in the East 
Indies. 

Guerdon (French.) A reward; 
a recompense. 

Guild (Saxon.) In Law, a so- 
ciety ; a corporation ; a frater- 
nity. 

Guillemot, or Diver. In Or- 
nithology, the colymbus. 

Guinea-fowl, or Pintado. In 
Ornithology, the numida mele- 
agris. 

Guinea-pepper. In Botany, 
capsicum. 

Guinea-pig. In Zoology, the 
cavia cobaya, or restless cavy. 

Guinea- worm. In Natural 
History, dracunculus and chsB- 
tia. 

Gules. In Heraldry, a cor- 
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rnptioB of the French word 
gmules, which in this science 
signifies Ted. 

Gull* In Ornithology, rams. 

Gulo irUSCtfff. In Zoology, the 
wolverene. 

Gum animi. In Pharmacy, a 
lesmoos substance obtained in 
Brazil from a species of hyme- 
nea. 

Gvhob (Persian.) A granary, 
ordep&t; in the East Indies, 
the termination of many names. 

Gun-metal. In Metallurgy, 
a mixed metal, an alloy of cop- 
per and ft'n. It is improperly 
named brass, which is an alloy 
of copper and sane. 

Gunwale, or Gunnel. In Ship- 
building, that piece of timber 
which reaches on either side of 
the shfp, from the half-deck to 
the forecastle; this is called 
the gunwale, whether there be 
guns in the ship or not. 

Guroulio. In Natural History, 
a peculiar name given by the 
ancients to a peculiar class of 
scarabaei, or beetles. 

Gurnard. In Ichthyology, the 
trigla gurnardus. 

Gurry. In the East Indies, a 
native fortification, generally 
consisting of a wall flanked 
with towers. 
Gusto (Ital.) In Physiology, 
the relish of any thing ; the 
power by which any thing ex- 
cites sensations in the palate. 
Gusto gran do. In Painting, 
an Italian phrase, equivalent to 
the beau ideal of the French, 
and the great style of the Eng- 
lisb. 

Gutta. In Old Pharmacy, a 
Latin word equivalent to a 
tsrop 
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Gutta roracba. In Surgery, 
a red or pimpled face, frequent- 
ly, but not always, owing to 
hard drinking. 

Gutta serbna. A disease' of 
the eyes, attended with a di- 
minution or total loss of sight, 
arising from a paralytic ailec- 
tion of the retina and optic 
nerve, without any injury to the 
organ. 2. It is also named 
Amaurosis. 

Gutta (Lat.) Drops. In Ar- 
chitecture, ornaments used is 
the Doric frieze and mutules. 

Gybing. In Navigation, the 
shifting of any boom-sail from 
one side of the mast to the 
other. 

Gymn as ruMf from yvftns, naked.) 
In Antiquity, a place fitted for 
the performance of exercises 
of the body. 

Gymnastic. Pertaining to ath- 
letic exercises ; the art of ex- 
ercising the body for defence, 
health, or diversion. 

GYMNETRUS ASCATm. In Ichr 
thyoloay, a fish popularly 
named the king of the herrings, 
from ( its preceding or accom- 
panying shoals of that fish. 

Gymnobranchia. In Natwal 
History, worms having the or- 
gans of respiration naked or 
external. 

Gymnocarpt (from yvfivof, na- 
ked, and xagfTdf , fruit.) In Bo- 
tany, fungi of fleshy texture, 
bearing their seeds in an open 
receptacle. It comprehends 
the agaricus, &c. 

Gymnoptera. Naked TVhtgs. 
In Entomology, the systematic 
name of a tribe of insects. 

GrMNosoPHisTs,or Naked Phi- 
losopher. In Antiquity, a class 
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of East Indian devotees, or 
philosophers, thus denominat- 
ed from going naked (y*j»w«) 

Gymnospbrmia (from y»/«* 
naked, and **•*#**, seed.) In 
Botany, the first order of the 
fourteenth Linnseaa class didy- 
namia,consi8tingof such plants 
of that class as have naked 
seeds, in which it differs from 
the angiotpermia, whose seeds 
ate inclosed in a pericarp, or 
seed-vessel. 

Gymnothorax. In Ichthyoto- 
gy, a genus of fishes of the ape- 
del order, consisting of eels, 
&c, which have no pectoral 
fin. 

Gymnotus. In Ichthyology, the 
electric eel of Guiana. It is also 
the name of a genus of fishes, 
of the Linnsaan apodal order. 

Gyn actum. In Ancient Archi- 
tecture, the apartment of the 
females in the interior of the 
house; the nursery. 

Gynandria (from ywn, a, fe- 
male, and «)>*£, a man.) In Bo- 
iony, plants whose stamens 



GYN HJBM 

are seated on the styles. It is 
the twentieth Linnsean class. 

GYN£COCRACY(from TVMMMXf*- 

«•«.) In Politics, &c, female 
power; petticoat government. 

Gypsophila (from yvtytt, lime, 
and <ftXw, to love.) In Botany, 
the name of a genus of plants, 
that thrive best in a chalky 
soil. 

Gypsum (Lat., from yv^t, 
lime.) In Mineralogy, sul- 
phate of lime, named also plas- 
ter of Paris, selenite, and ala- 
baster. 2. An amorphous va- 
riety of sulphate of lime, not 
so hard as the carbonate of 
lime. 

Gyrinub. In Entomology, the 
whirler, or water-flea, which 
runs round on the surface of the 
water, and dives down when 
attempted to be taken. 

Gyrocarpus (from y<£<«, to 
turn round, and x*$r*, fruit.) 
In Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants with a winged fruit, 
which whirls round, when 
thrown in the air. 



H. 



Habeas corpus (Lat.) In 
Law, a writ which a man indict- 
ed for some trespass, being 
laid in prison for the same, 
may have out of the Kingfs- 
bench, thereby to remove him- 
self thither at his own costs. 

Habbrqeoh, or Hattbergeon. 
A coat of mail; an ancient 
piece of defensive armour, de- 
fending from the neck to the 
M2 



middle, and formed of little 
iron rings, or meshes, linked 
together. 

Habitat. In Botany, Zoology, 
&c, the place where plants, 
fishes, insects, &c, best thrive, 
and are usually found. 8. The 
natural haunts of the species. 

Haddock. In Ichthyology, the 
gadus ssglefinus. . 

H^HAKTHUS (from *!**, blood, 
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and«i&«,a flower.) The blood 
flower, or lily. In Botany, a 

genus of plants, thus named 
om the fine red colour of the 
corolla and involucrum. 

Hematites, or Bloodstone. In 
Mineralogy, a name applied 
by the ancients to certain ores 
of iron, on account of their red 
colour. 

H.bmatopus. In Ornithology, 
the sea-pie, or oyster catcher. 

Hsmatoxylon campechia- 
num. In Botany, logwood. 

Hsmorrhois (from «^*«,blood, 
and put, to flow.) In Surgery 
the bloody piles. 

Hafni^e. In Typography, print 
ed in the city of Copenha- 
gen. 

HAGiOGRAPHER(from ayt*{, and 
y(*4>».) In Scripture, a holy 
writer. 

Hair (capillus.) In Botany, 
the twelfth part of a line, which 
is the first degree of the Lin- 
neean scale for measuring 
plants. 

Hairbbll. The hyacinth. 

Hairgrass. The name of a 
coarse sort of grass Air a. 

Hair, maiden. Adianthum. 

Hake. In Ichthyology, the ga- 
dus merluccius. 

Hakim (Arabic.) In Mie East 
ladies, a commander, governor, 
TtiJer, master j the governing 
authority of the province. 

Halcyon. The Kmofs-fisher. 
In Ornithology, alcedo. This 
bird is said to breed in the sea, 
and during her incubation there 

is always a calm. 
Halliards. In Navigation, the 
ropes or tackles usually em- 
ployed to hoist or lower any 
*ait on its respective mast. 
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Haliotis (from «At, the fiea, 
and out, an ear.) The sea-ear. 
In Conchology, a genus of uni- 
valve sea-shells, inhabited by 
a Umax. 

Halitus. In Physiology, the 
breath ; also a vapour, or gas. 

Halter i ft era. In Entomo- 
logy, insects having wings with 
a balance. 

Hallucination (from halluei- 
nor, to err.) Mistaking; blan- 
der; error. In Nosology, a 
depraved or erroneous imagi- 
nation. \ 

Hklloidb, Salt-like. The name 
of an order of Minerals, derived 
from aXe, salt, and uU$ 9 resem- 
blance. 

Ha los. In Meteorology, co- 
loured rings round the heaven- 
ly bodies, but more especially 
the sun andmoon,occasionedby 
a thin vapour diffused through 
the atmosphere. 

Halsydrus. In Natural His- 
tory, the sea-snake. 

Halteres. In Entomology, 
the poisers, or balancers of in- 
sects. 

Halteristjb. In Antiquity, 
players at discus, thus named 
from a peculiar kind of dis- 
cus, by the Greeks named «x- 
«{. 

Ham (Saxon.) In Topography, 
a house, farm, or village. 

Hamadryades. In Antiquity, 
certain fabulous deities of the 
forests, supposed to live and 
die with the trees to which 
they were attached. 

Hamesecken. In Law, bur-* 
glary, or nocturnal house, 
breaking. 2. In Scottish Law, 
the assaulting or beating of a 
person in his own house. 
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Hamster. In Zoology, the mus 
cricetus. % 

Hanapbr (from hanaperium, a 
hamper, low Lat.) In Finance, 
a treasury ; an exchequer,* the 
fiscus of the ancients. 
Hanapbr office. In Law, one 
of the offices belonging to the 
Court of Chancery, in which 
the common writs and returns 
were kept, those belonging to 
the crown being' kept in the 
porta bag a, or petty bag office- 
Hances. In Architecture, these 
are the ends of elliptical arches' 
which are arcs of smaller cir- 
cles than the scheme or mid- 
dle part of the arch. 
H anse. In Law, an old Gothic 
word, signifying a society of 
merchants, for the good usage 
and safe passage of their traffic 
from one kingdom to another. 
Hard. In Painting, a picture 
' is said to be hard, when the 
lights and shades are too strong- 
ly marked, and too close to 
each other. 
Hard waters. In Chemistry, 
are such as hold an earthy salt 
" in solution, which decomposes 
common soap, and forms an 
insoluble earthy soap. 
Hardness. In Mineralogy, this 
character is discovered by the 
application of the file and the 
knife. 
Hare. In Zoology, lepus. 
Harelip, the labia leporina. In 
Surgery,* particular deformity 
of the lip, which has a preter- 
natural fissure in it. 
Harm att an. A name given 
on the gold coast of Africa to 
a wind that blows from the in- 
terior of that continent towards 
1 the Atlantic ocean. 



HAR HAU 

Harmonica. In Music, a name 
applied to a particular arrange- 
ment of musical glasses. 
Harmonics. In Music, all 
the concomitant, or accessory 
sounds which, on the principle 
of resonance, accompany every 
single sound, and render it per- 
ceptible, are thus named ; and 
in this manner all the aliquot 
parts of a string produce har- 
mony. 
Harmotome (from *^a£w,to fit 
in, and rt(tt*,to cut.) A Mine- 
ral of the zeolite family, thus 
named from the peculiar form 
of its crystals. 
Harpies (from «{*•/*/.) In Anti- 
quity, three (tello, ocypete, and 
celeeno) impure sort of mon- 
sters of the bird kind, men- 
tioned by the poets. 
Hartshorn. In Pharmacy, 
volatile alkali, which was for- 
merly obtained by distilling the 
horn of a stag. 

Ha stat um. In Botany, spear- 
shaped. 
Hatchment (corrupted from 
achievement.) In Heraldry, 
an armorial escutcheon placed 
over a door at a funeral. 
Hauberk. In Armory, a coat 
of mail. 



Haul t%e wind. In Naviga- 
tion, to direct the ship's course 
nearer to the point of the com- 
pass from which the wind 
blows. 

Haustellata. In Entomology, 
the tucker 8 of insects. 

Hautbois. .In Music, a wind 
instrument blown with a reed. 
It is the natural treble to a bas- 
soon, as their several sounds 
imply, vie., haul hois, high 
wood, bos son, low sound. 
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Hacyne. A Afm^rof substance 
found imbedded in lava, and 
named after a celebrated crys- 
stallographer. 

Hawk. In Ornithology, fako 

Hawkmoth. In Entomology, 
the sphinx. 

Hawse, or House. In Navi- 
gation, denotes'the situation of 
the cables before the ship's 
stern, when she is moored with 
two anchors forward, from the 
starboard and larboard bow. 

Hawthorn, commoh. In Bo- 
tony, the Crataegus oxycanthus. 

Hazel-tree. In Botany, co- 
rylus. 

Read (caput,Lai.) In Anatomy, 
that division of the body which 
is placed at the upper extre- 
mity of the vertebral column. 

Head, water in the. In Sur- 
gery, hydrocephalus. 

Heart's-ease. In Botany, 
viola. 

Heart-shaped leaf. Folium 
cordatum. 

H bath. In Botany, erica. 

Heath, the berrv-bbariho. 
Empetrum. 

Heath, mountain. Saxifraga. 

Ueath-cock. In Ornithology, 
a species of tetrao. 

Heather. In Botany, a north- 
ern word for heath. 

H ebdom ad a l (Hebdoma8,Lat.) 
In Chronology, weekly, consist- 
ing of seven days. 

Hecatomb (from txarov, a hun- 
dred, and fa, an ox.) In An- 
cient Rituals, the sacrifice of 
an hundred cattle. 

Hecatompolis (from %%**«*, 
a hundred, and w«Xjr,a city.) A 
hundred cities. In Antiquity, a 
name given to the Isle of Crete. 

HecatOmpylos (from muctot, 
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tad «t**, a gate.) A hundred 
gates. In Antiquity, a name 
given to tf^e city of Thebes, ia 
Egypt. 

Hecatonsttlon (from sxow, 
a hundred, and miX^j a co- 
lumn.) la Antiquity, a temple 
having a hundred columns. 

Hectare. A French land mea- 
sure, equal to two acres, one 
rood, and a fraction. 

Hectic (from hectique, Fren.) 
In Nosology, habitual: consti- 
tutional $ troubled with a mor- 
bid heat or fever. 

Hectolitre. A French mea- 
sure of capacity, equal to two 
bushels, six gallons, and seven 
pints English. 

Hedera. Ivy. la Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants,com- 
prehending the helices. 

\lRDBR±CBM(hom hedera, ivy.) 
In Botany, the forty-sixth na- 
tural order of Linnaeus, com- 
prehending ivy, vitis, &c. 

Hedgehog. In Zoology, eri- 
naceus. 

Hedge-hyssop. In Botany, 
gratiola. 

Hedge-sparrow. In Orni- 
thology, motacilla modularis. 

Hedys arum (from *&*, sweet.) 
In Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order papilionacea?. 

Hegira (Arabic) In Chrono- 
logy, a term signifying the 
epocha, or account of time used 
by the Arabians, who begin 
from the day Mahomed was 
forced to escape from Mecca, 
the 16th July, A.D. 629. 2. 
The years of the hegrra are lu- 
nar ones of 354 days, and there- 
fore to reduoa them to our ca- 
lendar we most multiply the 
year of the hegira by 994, «nd 
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divide the product by 365{, 
adding 622, the result will .be 
the Julian year. 

Heighten, to. In Painting, 
to improve and make more 
prominent, by touches of light 
colours. 

Heir- looms. In Law, are such 
personal chattels as descend by 

rial ^custom to the heir, 
g with the inheritance of 
his ancestors. They are gene- 
rally such as can be taken away 
without damaging or dismem- 
bering the freehold. 
Helenium. The Bastard Sun- 
flower. In Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants. 
Heliacal (from nXm,the sua.) 
In Astronomy, emerging from 
the lustre of the sun, or falling 
into it. 2. A star, or planet, 
rises heliacally, when, after 
having been in conjunction 
with the sun, and consequently 
invisible, it gets at such a dis- 
tance from him as to be seen in 
the morning before the sun's 
rising. 

Hblianthus (from «Xi«, the 
sun, and **4*j a flower.) The 
Sun-flower. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 
Hblianthus annuus. The 
annual sun-flower. 
Hblianthus tubbrosus. The 
tuberous sun-flower* or Jeru- 
salem artichoke. 
Heuc a l (from «X4» * wreath.) 
In Conehetogy, spiral, with ma- 
ny circumvolutions. 
Heliocentric (from *x»#, the 
sun, and x»r(*v, the centre.) 
In Astronomy, belonging to 
the centre of the sun. 
Hbliom btbr (from nXm, and 
ft*r{«v.) In Astronomy* an in- 
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strument (a sort of telescope,) 
for measuring with great accu- 
racy the diameter of the sun* 
moon, and planets. 
HELi0P0Lis(from »*«f,the sun, 
and w)at, a city.) In Anti- 
quity, the city of the sun in 

Heliotrope (from nkm, the 
sun, and *#**, a turning.) In 
Botany, any plant that tuns 
towards the sun, and more es- 
pecially the turnsole, or son- 
flower. 
Heliotrope. A Mineral* con- 
sisting of an intimate mixture 
of chalcedony and red earth. 
The gem named heliotropium 
by the ancients, is supposed to 
be the modem bloodstone. 

Heliotrope. In Catoptrics, 
an instrument for reflecting the 
sun's rays from mirrors, to in- 
dicate signals, or assist in the 
mensuration of large angles. 

Heliotropium. The systema- 
tic name for the turnsole, or 
sun-flower. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 

Helix (from «Jug, a wreath.) In 
Geometry, a spiral line in ge- 
neral. 

Helix (from *x4, a wreath.) In 
Botany, a kind of creeping ivy. 

Helix (plural helices.) A Snati. 
In Conchology, a genus of uni- 
valve sea, land, and fresh water 
shells, inhabited by a Umax. 
In England, the helices are 
termed snails. 

Hellebore, black. In Bo* 
tany, helleborus. 

Hellebore, white. Vera* 
tram. 

Hellenism (from •XAswipMi.) 
In Grammar, a Greek idiom, 

Helmbnthic (from iA^r***.) 
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In Natural History, relating to 
'worms. 

Helminthology (from tX^m, 
an earth worm, and Xeyot, a 
diicourse.) The Natural His- 
tory of worms; a discourse 
on worms. 2. That branch 
of Zoology, treating exclu- 
sively of worms ; which by 
Linnaeus are ranged under the 
class vermes, 

Helmintholites (from sX/ttw, 
an earth worm, and kites, a 
stone.) In Mineralogy, fossil 
remains of worms, with or 
without shells, are thus 
named. 

Hblvine (from n>Ms, the sun.) 
In Mineralogy, a silicate of 
manganese, thus named from 
its yellow colour. 

Hematin. In Chemistry, a 
bitter astringent substance, 
procured from logwood, of 
which it forms the colouring 
matter. 

Hemerocallis (from iy«t{*, a 
day, and xakof, beautiful.) The 
beauty of a day, or day lily. In 
Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

Hem i (a contraction of ft/urns, 
half.) In Grammar, a prefix 
in the composition of many 
words, which signifies the same 
as semi, or demi, that is to say, 
halt 

Hbmicrany (from npwvt, half, 
and *(»uot, the scull.) In No- 
sology, a pain that affects only 
one part of the head at a 
time. 

Hemicycle (from ti/u&vt, half, 
and xvkX»s,& circle.) In Archi- 
tecture, a term applied to 
vaults in the cradle form; and 
arches or sweeps of vaults 
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constituting a perfect semi- 
circle. 

Hemiplegy {ftfAwot, half, and 
frXww, to strike.) In Noso- 
logy, a palsy, or any ner- 
vous affection relating there- 
unto, that seizes one side at a 
time. 

Hemiptera (from nfuw, half, 
and *r%%n, a wing.) In Ento- 
mology, a tribe of insects hav- 
ing wings half crustaceous, 
half membranaceous, as in 
the grasshopper, &c. 

Hemisphere (from fpusfmfm.) 
In Geometry, Geography, &c, 
the half of a globe, where it is 
supposed to be cut through its 
centre in the plane of one of its 
greatest circles. 

Hemispherical. In Geome- 
try, &c, half round; contain- 
ing half a globe. 

Hemistich (from ti[Mft%ui.) In 
Poetry, half a verse. 

Hem i tone. In Music, usually 
the same with semitone, or 
half note, but not always. 

Hemitropic, or Twin Crystals, 
See Macles, 

Hemlock. In Botany, cicuta 
and conium. 

Hemlock, ot Dropwort. <En- 
anthe. 

Hemlock spruce fir. The 
pinus canadensis. 

Hemlock water. Cicuta. 

Hemorrhage. In Surgery, a 
violent flux of blood. 

Hemorrhoids. In Surgery, the 
bloody piles. 

Hemp. In Botany, cannabis. 

Hemp. Agrimony. Enpato- 
rium. 

Hen. In Ornithology, the fe- 
male of the phasianus gallut % 
or common cock. 
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Henbane. Jnitofcmy,thehyos- 

cyamus. 
Henbane, yellow. Nicotiana 

and tobacco. 
Hendecagon (from i»3f*«and 

ywwt.) In Geometry, a figure 

of eleven sides and angles. 
Henna. In Botany, the Arabic 

name for the Lawsonta in- 



Hep, or tftp ZfesA. In Botany \ 
the rosa canina. 

Hbpar (mr«f.) In Anatomy > 
the liver, in Latin jectcr. 

Hbpar sulphur is. £wer 0/ 
Sulphur. In Chemistry, is a 
sulphuret of potash ; a combi- 
nation of sulphur and potash. 

Hepatic. In Nosology, of or 
belonging to the liver. 

Hep a t i t e. In Mineralogy, fe- 
tid heavy spar, a sulphate of 
bnrytes, which, when rubbed, 
emits a sulphurous smell. 

Hepatites (from hepar, the 
liver.) In Nosology, an inflam- 
mation of the liver. 

Heptagon (from i«*7«and y#w«.) 
In Geometry, a figure with se- 
ven sides or angles. 

Hbptagynia (from hw*, seven, 
ywn, a female.) Iu Botany, an 
order of plants having seven 
styles. 

Heptandria (from nr«e and 
«vt£, a man.) In Botany, plants 
having seven distinct stamens 
on the same flower with the 
pistils ; the seventh Linnsean 
class. 

Hbptambris (from wfc, seven, 
and /usg/f, part, portion.) In 
Arithmetic, the seventh part of 
any thing. 

Heptarchy (««->, seven, and 
«£gn, imperium.) In Politics, 
a seven-fold government. 
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Hbraclbus lapis (from the 
name of a town.) In Minera- 
logy, a name applied by the 
ancients both to the loadstone 
or magnet, and to the touch- 
stone; but principally to the 
first. 

Heraldry (heraulderle, Fr.) 
A science teaching how to 
blazon or explain all that be- 
longs to coats of arms, public 
ceremonies, &c, and how to 
marshal them regularly. 

Herb. In Botany, herba, 19 
that sort of plant which rises 
with leaves and stalks annually 
from the root • the stalks not 
becoming woody, or durable 
in their growth. Grass and 
hemlock are examples. 

Herbal. In Botany, a book 
that treats of the classes, ge- 
nera, species, and virtues of 
plants. 

Herbarium. In Botany, this 
term is now very generally ap- 
plied to designate a collection 
of dried plants, or hortus sic- 
cus. 

Hercules. In Astronomy, a 
constellation of the northern 
hemisphere. 

Hercules. In Mechanics, the 
name of a stamping machine 
used in the dock yards, similar 
to one for driving piles. 

Heresy (from hteresis, hat.) In 
Religion, an opinion of private 
men, different from that of 
the universal and orthodox 
church. 

Heresiarch. In Religion, a 
leader of heresy. 

Heretic {heretique, French.) 
In Religion, one who propo- 
gates his private opinions in 
opposition to the catholic. 
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HflEiroT. In lam, a fine paid 
to the lord at the death of his 
tenant, consisting of the best 
heart, either horse, cow, or 
ox, that may he in the latter^ 
possession at the time of his 
death. 

He* i son. In Fortification, a 
beam armed with iron spikes, 
the points of which are turned 
outwards, supported in the 
middle by a stake, wherein is a 
pivot on which it turns. It 
serves as a barrier to block up 
a passage. 

Hermaphrodite plants. In 
Botany, are such as have both 
stamens and pistils on the 
flower. 

Hermetic art. A name for- 
merly, given to Chemistry, on 
the supposition that it was in- 
vented by Hermes Trismegis- 
tus. 

Hermetic a l seal (from Her- 
mes or Mercury.) In Chemis- 
try, a method of closing glass 
tubes or vessels, by heating 
the neck, and twisting it close, 
while soft, with a pair of pin- 
cers. 

Hermes. In Ancient Sculpture, 
a sort of square or cubical 
flguie of the god Mercury, with- 
out legs and arms, placed by 
the Greeks and Romans at their 
crossways. 

Hernia. In Surgery, a rup- 
turej>r protrusion of the vis- 
cera. 

Hernia, strangulated. A 
rapture in which the protruded 
viscera suffer a great and dan- 
gerous degree of pressure. 

Heron, Ardea. In Ornitholo- 
gy, a genus or family of the or- 
der grail*. 
110 
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Herpes (from «f**.) In No** 
logy, ring-worms, tetters* 
scabs, cutaneous eruptions. 
Herring. In Ichthyology, the 
clupea harengus, 
Hesper (hesperis, Lat.) In As- 
tronomy, the evening star, an 
appellation given to Venus 
when she follows or sets after 
the sun. 
Hesjperid.*. In Botany, the 
nineteenth natural order, (most- 
ly evergreens,) of Linnaeus, 
comprehending the myrtle 
tribe, &c. 

He8PEris. The evening flower, 
named also dame's violet, or 
night-smelling rocket. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants. 
Heteroclitb (from heterodi- 
tus, Lat.) In Ethics, Gram- 
mar, &c, any thing or person 
deviating from the common 
rule. 

Heteroclital, or Heterotttro- 
phe. Reversed. In Concho- 
logy, applied to shells whose 
spires turn in a contrary direc- 
tion to the usual way. 
Heterodox (from trips and 
34*.) In Ethics, Ac, deviat- 
ing from the established opi- 
nion, not orthodox. 
Heterogeneous (from trig*, 
different, and y*w, kind.) In 
Zoology, &c, opposite or dis- 
similar in nature ; not kindred. 
It is opposed to homogeneous, 
Heteropoda (from *r<g*, dif- 
ferent, and ms, a foot.) In 
Natural History, the name of 
an order of mollusca. 
Hbxachord. In Musk, a term 
implying either an instrument 
with sol strings, or a scale of 
six sounds. 
Hex ago* (from si, six, and y*» 
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trn, angles.) In Chowutry, * 
figure of iix sides or angles; 
the most capacious of all the 
figures that can be added to 
each other without any inter- 
stice ; and, therefore, the cells 
in honey-combs are of that 
form, 

Hsxagynia (from tg, six, and 
ywnf a female.) In Botany, an 
order of plants having six styles. 

Hexahedron. In Geometry, 
one of the five regular solids, 
being the same with a cube. 

Hexameter. In Poetry, a 
verse of six feet. 

Hexakdria (from •£, six, and 
«»ty a man.) In Botany, plants 
having six distinct stamens 
on the same flower with the 
pistils. 

Hbxastyle (from *$, six, and 
n>A«, a column.) In Architec- 
ture, a building with six co- 
lumns in front. 

Hiatus (Lat.) An aperture, a 
breach, a defect. In Gram- 
mar, the opening the mouth 
by the succession of an initial 
or final vowel 

Hibiscus, the Marsh-mallow. 
In Botany, a genus of plants. 

Hiccup, or Hiccough. In No- 
sology, singultus, a convulsion 
of the stomach. 

Hi eracivm, Hawk-weed. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Hicralpha. In Hierogly- 
phics, the sacred A of the Ko- 
setta stone. 

Hierochlob (from tms, sa- 
cred, and xXm, an herb.) In 
Botany, the name of an order 
of gramina or grasses. 

Hierarchy (from apt, sacred, 
and *t%n% head or chief.) A 
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scored government, rank, cr 
subordination of holy beings* 
la Politics, ecclesiastical go- 
vernment. 

Hieroglyphic (from *j^j, sa- 
cred, and ?*«*•, to carve.) An 
emblem, a figure by which a 
word is implied. 8. The art 
of writing iu picture. 

HiEROGLYPHicAL. Emblems* 
tical, expressive of some 
meaning beyond what imme- 
diately appears. 

Hierography, Holy writing. 

Hierophant (from <t(oQmlm.) 
One who teaches the rules of 
religion. 

High pressure steam en- 
gine. In Mechanics, an en- 
gine, the steam of which, is 
expanded beyond its original 
bulk by addition of pressure, 
and consequent increase of 
heat. 2. It is also distinguish- 
ed from the low pressure en- 
gine as having no condenser, 
3. One atmosphere is equal to 
a pressure of fifteen pounds on 
the square inch, beyond which 
high pressure, strictly speak- 

f ing, commences. 

Hilum, the Hile, Eye, or Scar. 
In Botany, is that particular 
part of the seed attached to the 
seed vessel, through which 
nourishment passes for the 
support of the internal parts. 

Hip, or Hep. In Botany, the 
fruit of the wild brier, hip, or 
dog-rose-tree, the rosa canina 
of Linnaeus. 

Hip gout. In Nosology, the 
sciatica. 

Hippobosca. In Entomology, 
a genus of dipterous insects, 
comprehending horse flies, spi- 
der flies, &c 

m 
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a genus of the passerine order, 
comprehending the swallows, 
swifts, and martins of English 
authors. 

Hi run do a pus. The swift, or 
black martin. 

HlRUNDO EBCULENTA,theSWal- 

low of the Eastern Archipe- 
lago,^ that builds the edible 
nest. 

Hirundo rustica. The com- 
mon or chimney swallow. 

Hirundo urbica. The mar- 
tin. 

Hispa. In Entomology, the 
blossom eater. 

Hispidum. In Bo tany, bristly. 

H is tory. A narrative of facts 
and events. 2. Sometimes this 
word is used to signify a de- 
scription of things as well as 
an account of facts; as the 
history of plants, the history of 
animals, and natural history, 
&c, the last being a descrip- 
tion of plants, animals, and mi- 
nerals. 

Histrio (Lat.) In the Ancient 
Drama, signified an actor or 
comedian, more especially of 
pantomime. 

Histrionic (from Histrio,LaU) 
Belonging to the stage, suit- 
able to the drama. 

Hoanglien. In Pharmacy, a 
bitter tasted medicinal root, 
brought from China. 

Hock, or hough. In Farriery* 
the joint between the knees 
and fetlock. 

Hocus pocus. A term for- 
merly applied to jugglers, and 
supposed to be derived from 
hoc est corpus, in ridicule of 
transubstantiation. 

Hogging. In Ship-building, the 
convex appearance resembling 



Hippobosca equina. The 
horse fly. 

Hippocampus. In Ichthyology, 
the sea-horse. 

Hippocastanum. In Botany, 
the horse chestnut-tree. 

Hippocentaur. In Antiquity, 
a fabulous monster, supposed 
to be half man, half horse. 

Hippocras. In Pharmacy, a 
medicinal cordial drink, com- 
posed of wine, spiceries, and 
other ingredients. 

Hippodrome (from »**»s, a 
horse, and fy/**t, a course.) In 
Antiquity, a list or course, 
wherein chariot or horse races 
were performed, and horses 
exercised. 

Hippogriff. In Fabulous His- 
tory, a winged horse. 

Hippomane, the Manchineel 
tree. In Botany, the name of 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order tricocca. 

Hippopotamus (from /***•*, a 
horse, and **r*ftof, a river.) 
The River Horse. In Zoology, 
a genus of mammalia of the or- 
der bell use. 

Hippophegi. Eaters of horse 
flesh. 

HiFPURis, Mare's Tail. In 
Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Hircus, the Goat. In Astro- 
nomy, a fixed star of the first 
magnitude, the same with Ca 
pella. 

HiRUDo(Lat) the Leech. In 
Natural History, a genus of 
vermes, or worms. 

Hirudo MEDiciNALis,thecom- 
mon leech. 

JfiRUDo sanguisuga. The 

' horse leech. 

JIirundo (Lat.) In OrnUftology, 
it* 
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the back of a bog, given to a 
ship after being first launched, 
by the dropping of the two ex- 
tremities, on account of their 
being less water borne than the 
middle. 
Holcus, Indian Millet. A 
kind of wild barley. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order gramina. 
Holcus lanatus. Soft mea- 
dow grass. 
Holcus mollis. A kind of 
creeping soft grass. 
Holcus sorghum. Indian 
millet, or guinea corn. 
Holer ac eje, Pot Herbs. In 
Botany, the twelfth natural or- 
der of Linn seas, comprehend- 
ing chenopodium, &c. 
Holibut. In Ichthyology, a 
name sometimes given to the 
\ turbot in general ; but it pro- 
perly only applies to the larger 
fishes of that species, the pleu- 
ronectes hippoglossus. 
Holly, the common. In Bo- 
tany, the ilexaquifolium. 
Holly, the sea. Eringium or 

eryngiura. 
Hollyhock. In Botany, the 
alcea. 
Holme (Saxon.) In Topogra- 
phy, a river island, a fenny 
ground. It also signifies a bill 
or cliff. In Botany, the ever- 
green oak ; the ilex. 
Holmijs. In Typography, 

S rinted in the city of Stock- 
olm. 
Holocaust (from »Xo ( and 
xatu.) In Antiquity, a burnt 
sacrifice. 
Holograph («Xaf,all, and >£«- 
0*, I write.) In Law, something 
written wholly in the hand- 
writing of the person who 
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signs it; principally appli- 
cable to a will in the testator's 
hand-writing. 

Holothuria. The sea-slug ; 
sea cucumber, or biche de mar. 
In Natural History, a Linnsean 
genus of the mollusca tribe of 
worms. 

Hombbrg's phosphorus. In 
Chemistry, muriate of lime 
converted by extreme heat 
into a vitreous mass, in which 
state it emits a phosphoric 
light when struck by a hard 
body. 

Homo (Lat.) Man. In Zoolo- 
gy, consisting of two species, 
the homo sapiens, (an apparent 
misnomer,) and the homo syl- 
vestris, or ourang-outang. 

Homogeneous (from 0^ytvns.) 
In Zoology, &c, having the 
same nature or principles. It 
is opposed to heterogeneous. 

Homologous (•ptXeyts.) In 
Mathematics, &c, having the 
same manner or proportions. 
It literally signifies having the 
same name. 

Homo sylvestris. In Zoology, 
the wild man of the woods, or 
ourang-outang. 

Homo sapiens. The syste- 
matic name for man, an order 
in zoology y containing one ge- 
nus, and consisting of one spe- 
cies. 

Honestone, or novaculite. In 
Mineralogy, the finer hone- 
stones are of a remarkably 
compact siliceous schistus ; 
the coarser sort of a splintery 
schistus. 

Honey-bird. In Ornithology, 
trochilus. 

Honey-dew. In Natural His- 
tory, a sweet saccharine sub- 
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stance, found on the leaves of 
certain Wees, and produced by 
a species of aphis called the 
vine fretter. 

HonBy- flower. In Botany, 
melianthu*. 

Honey guide. In Ornithology, 
the cucullus indicator. 

Honeysuckle, or woodbine. In 
Botany, lonicera. 

Hong. In Commerce, this is 
the Chinese name for the large 
factories at Canton, where each 
nation lias a separate hong; 
hence the term of Hong mer- 
chants. 

Hoof. Ungula. In Farriery, 
a homy substance that covers 
the feet of certain animals, as 
horses, oxen, &c. 

Hop. In Botany, the humulus. 

Horary {horarius, Lat.) In 
Astronomy, &c, relating to an 
hour. 

Hordeum. Barley. In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the na- 
tural order gramma. 

Hordeum distichon. Barley 
having two rows in the ear, the 
kind most extensively culti- 
vated in Britain. 

Hordeum hexastichon. A 
variety of barley having six 
rows in the ear, and the pre- 
vailing kind in the north of 
Europe. 

Hordeum tetrastichon. Bear 
or big, a variety of barley hav- 
ing four rows in the ear. 

Horehound. In Bot any, mar- 
rubium. 

Horizon (from o^m, bounding 
or terminating.) In Geogra- 
phy \ &c, the line that termi- 
nates the view on all sides. 2. 
The horizon is distinguished 
into sensible and real; the; 
H4 
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sensible horizon is the circu- 
lar line which limits the view; 
the real is that which would 
bound it, if it could take in 
the hemisphere. 

Horizontal. In Geography, 
&c.,neaT the horizon : parallel 
to the horizon ; on a revel. 

Hornbeam. In Botany, the 
carpinus. 

Hornblende. In Geology and 
Mineralogy, a conspicuous in- 
gredient in the composition of 
rocks, divided into common 
hornblende, hornblende-schist, 
and basaltic hornblende. 2. 
Its colour is black or a very 
dark green, and its constituents 
silica 42; alumina 12; lime 
1 1 ; and oxide of iron SO = 
A 5 3 . 8. Basalt may be traced 
by insensible gradations into a 
compact completely crystalline 
form of hornblende. 

Hornblende schist. In Geo- 
logy, a primary stratified rock. 

Hornet. Crabro. In Ento- 
mology, a species of vespa or 
wasp. 

Horned owl. In Ornithology, 
strix bubo. 

Horn quicksilver. In Che- 
mistry, a chloride of mercury. 

Hornstone. In Mineralogy, 
a conchoidal and siliceous mi- 
neral substance, allied in com- 
position to flint, but of a more 
earthy texture. 2. It is a sub- 
species of rhomboidal quartz. 

Horn work. In Fortification, 
a sort of outwork advanced to- 
wards the field to cover and 
defend a curtain, bastion, or 
other part, suspected to be 
weaker than the rest. 

Horologium (»{», hour, and 
Xoyn.) In Antiquity, a name 
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given to any machine or in- 
strument for measuring 1 time. 

Horoscope (from «ga, hoar, 

L and (fx^etny I see.) In Astrolo- 
gy, the configuration of the 
planets at the hoar of birth. 

Horror of a vacuum. In An- 
tiquity, an imaginary principle, 
to which the ascent of water 
in pumps was attributed. 

Horse. In Zoology, equus. 

Horse. The river. The hip- 
popotamus. 

Horse. In Navigation, the 
name of a rope reaching from 
the middle of a yard to its ex- 
tremity, on which the sailors 
stand when they are loosing or 
reefing the sails. 

Horse chestnut-tree. In 
Botany, the sescuhis hippocaa- 
tanum. 

Horse fly. In Entomology, 
the hippobosca equina. 

Horse mackerel. In Ichthyo 
logy, the scomber trachurus or 
scad. 

Horse-leech. In Natural 
History, the hirudo sangui< 
saga. 

Horsb-r addish. A species of 
scurvy -grass. In Botany, the 
cochlearea armoracia. 

Hortensis. In Botany, of, or 
belonging to a garden. 

Horticulture (from hortus,& 
garden, and cultura.) The art 
of cultivating gardens. 

Hortus siccus. In Botany, a 
collection of dried plants, pre- 
served in the leaves of a book ; 
the same as herbarium. 

Hosanna. In the Hebrew ri- 
tuals, a term signifying save us 
now. 

Hospitium (an inn.) A term 
used in Law books for an inn 
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of court, and sometime* for a 
monastery or common inn for 
the accommodation of travel- 
lers. 

Host (from hostfa, a victim.) 
In Romish rituals, a name 
given to the elements of the 
eucharist, or rather to the con 
secrated wafer. 

Hound. In Zoology, the canis 
venaticus. 

Hound's tongue. In Botany, 
cynoglossnm 

House. In Astrology, the place 
of a planet in the heavens, 
divided into twelve stations or 
houses; 

House cricket. In Entomo- 
logy, the gryllus domestica. 

House leek. In Botany, sem- 
pervivum. 

Humanities. In the plural, 
signify grammar, rhetoric, and 
poetry, or the literse humani- 
ores. 

Humble bee. In Entomology, 
bombylius. 

Humidity. In Physics, mois- 
ture, or the power of wetting 
other bodies. It differs from 
fluidity, depending altogether 
on the congruity of the com- 
ponent particles of any liquor, 
to the pores or surfaces of such 
particular bodies* as it is ca- 
pable of adhering to. 

Humerus, or os humeri. In Ana- 
tomy, the shoulder-bone, or 
uppermost bone of the arm. 

Humming bird. In Ornithoto- 
gy, the trocbilus. 

Hummock. In Navigation, a 
name given to a hillock, or 
small eminence of land, re- 
sembling a smooth rounded 
cone, as seen from on board 
ship. 
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Humoral pathology. In Me- 
dicine, a doctrine which attri- 
butes all morbid phenomena 
to a disordered state of the 
fluids or humours. 

Hum/ma. The hop. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order scabridee. 

Humulus lupulus. The com- 
mon hop. 

Hundred. In Law, a canton 
or division of a country ; per- 
haps once containing one hun- 
dred manors. 

Hurdy gurdy. A musical in- 
strument, the lyra mendicorum 
of K ire her, and sometimes 
called the vielle, which see. 

Hurtle-berry. In Botany, 
the bilberry; whortleberry. 

Husk. In Botany, gluma, the 
part which a flower grows out 
of. 

Huttonian theory. In Geo- 
logy, See Plutonic theory. 

Hyacinthus. The hare bell. 
In Botany, a genus of plants. 

Hyacinth tuberose. In Bo- 
tany, the polyanthus. 

Hyacinth. In Mineralogy, a 
gem of a deep golden or amber 
colour, and of the zircon ge- 
nus ; but many other substan- 
ces are called hyacinths by the 
jewellers, v 

HYADEs(from v*ks, a watery 
constellation.) In Astronomy, 
the seven stars in the bull's 
head, the principal of which 
in the bull's left eye, was 
named by the Arabs Aide- 
baran. 

Hyana. In Zoology, the canis 
hyaena. 

Hyaline (from imXnt.) In the 
Arts, glassy ; crystalline. 

Hyalite (from vaXos, glassy.) 
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A glassy looking mineral which 
is never found crystallized. 
Hybern aculum (Lat., a winter- 
ing place.) In Botany, certain 
leaves or scales of the bud, in 
structure, office, and duration, 
approaching the nature of some 
cotyledons, which form the 
winter-quarters of the future 
vegetable. 

Hybrids. In Zoology, mules. 
In Botany, plants formed by 
the pollen of one species, hav- 
ing been absorbed by the pistil 
of another species. 

Hybridous (from oC^s, hybri- 
da, Lat.) In Zoology, begotten 
between animals of different 
species. 

Hydatidbs (from i/fe{, water.) 
In Surgery, little transparent 
bladders of water in any part ; 
most common in dropsical per- 
sons. 

Hydnum. The truffle or tuber. 
In Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants of the class and order 
cryptogamia fungi. 

Hydra. In Natural History, 
the fresh water polypus, a ge- 
nus of zoophytes. 2. It may 
be regarded as an animated 
stomach provided with instru- 
ments for catching its food. 
The hydra fusca may be turn- 
ed inside out like a glove, in 
which condition it will live 
and thrive. 

Hydra (from uhy, water.) The 
water serpent. In Astronomy, 
the name of a constellation of 
the southern hemisphere. 

Hydrachna. Water spiders. 
In Entomology, a genus of the 
apterous order. 

Hydragogues (from <Awg, wa- 
ter, and *y*>.) In Pharmacy, 
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inch medicinal as occasion 
the discharge of watery ha* 
moors. 

Hydrangea (from »J*{, water, 
and myfit, a vessel.) In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, com- 
prehending the shrubby hy- 
drangea, garden hydrangea, or 
Chinese guelder-rose, &c. 6c. 

Hydrargillitb. A mineral 
substance, thus named from its 
containing equal parts of water 
and pure argillaceous earth. 

HYDRAROTRI SUBMURIA8, Sttb- 

muriate of mercury. In Phar- 
macy, calomel, or mercurius 
dulcis. 

Hydrargyrum (from *J*{, 
water, and «£?«£«, silver.) Jn 
Pharmacy, quicksilver j mer- 
cury. 

Hydrate. In Chemistry, any 
substance holding water che- 
mically united, and assuming 
a solid form ; such as crystals 
of potash and soda; slaked 
lime, &c. 

Hydraulicon. In Antiquity, 
a kind of water-organ, the na- 
ture of which is now uncer- 
tain. 

Hydraulic ram. A machine 
contrived to raise water by 
means of its own momentum. 

Hydraulics (from vfcg, water, 
and ovX.0§,b, pipe.) The science 
which relates to fluids in mo- 
tion, and more especially to 
the conveying of water through 
pipes and conduits. 

Hydriodic acid. In Chemis- 
try, a compound of hydrogen 
and iodine. 

Hydrocele (from «W, water, 
and x*\ti, a tumour.) In Sur- 
gery, the dropsy of the scro- 
tum ; a watery rupture. 
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Hydrocephalus (from »*•», 
and utfmxn, the head.) la A#r- 
gery, the dropsy of the head. 

Hydrochloric aoid. In CAs- 

mistry, muriatic acid gas, a 
compound of hydrogen and 
chlorine. 

Hydrocyanic acid. In CAe- 
mistry, the same as prussic 
acid, which see. 

Hydrodynamics (from *»l^, 
water, and lump*, force.) The 
science of the laws of the mo- 
tion of fluids, consisting of two 
branches. Hydraulics, refers 
principally to the machinery 
for conducting fluids; hydro- 
static*, to the pressure, equi- 
librium, and cohesion of fluids* 

Hydrography (from »fcf, and 
yptf**, to describe or write*) 
Delineation of the watery por- 
tion of the terraqueous globe* 

Hydrogurets. In C herniary, 
compounds of hydrogen with 
carbon, phosphorus, or sul- 
phur, are thus designated 
They were formerly named 
carburetted, phosphuretted. 
and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Hydrogen (from vft*g, water, 
and yvmm, to generate.) In 
Chemistry, the generator (or 
base) of water, which consists 
of 12 by weight of hydrogen, 
and 88 of oxygen. 8. It was 
formerly named inflammable 
gas. 3. Being the lightest 
ponderable substance known, 
it is usually assumed as unity 
in describing the specific gnv» 
vity of other gases. 
Hydromancy. Divination or 
prediction by water. 
HYDROMEL(from vh>{ and p*\j, 
honey.) In Pharmacy, honey 
and water. 
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JltDR<m«E» (&•»«*»*, watet, 

• **{», and measure.) JaCA*m«- 
Jry,&c,an instrument in com- 
mon use for measuring the spe- 
cific gravity of vinous spirits, 
and other liquidi, by floating 
in them. 

Hydrophavss (from Am?, and 
fMamJ In Mineralogy, opals 
which become opaque, but re- 
cover their transparency when 
soaked in water. They are also 
named oculi mnndi. 

HvDaorms. In Natural • His 
tery, the water serpent. 

Hydrophobia (from *^»f»Cm.) 
In NoseUgy, dread of water, 
the chief symptom of the ra- 
biescmtma. 

Hydrophilus. In Entomolo- 
gy* an aquatic genus of coleo- 
pterous insects. 

HYDROPHILUS PICEUS. The 

water clock. 
Hybropbyy*. In Botany, 

aquatic plants. 
Hydrophthalmia (fromtA»£, 

• water, and •pU\f*$, the eye.) 
< in Smgery, a morbid enlarge- 
ment of the eye, arising from a 
preternatural increase in the 
quantity of the watery hu- 
mours. 

Hydrophyllum. Water leaf. 

• In Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

Hydrops (from A*p, water, and 
*$, vultus* the face, counte- 
nance.) In Surgery, the 
dropsy. 

Hyproscope. In Pneumatic*, 
an instrument intended to mark 

•the presence of water in air. 

Hydrostatics (from &&»{ and 

^]U***<) The doctrine of the 

equilibrium and pressure of 

fluids ; the science of weigh- 
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tag ihrids, or of weighing bo- 
dies in fluid*. 
Hydrostatic paradox* Is 
this : that any quantity of wafer 
•r other fluid, however small, 
may be made to balance and 
support any quantity or weight, 
how great soever; the pres- 
sure of fluids being dirocfly 
as their perpendicular heights, 
without any regard to their 
quantities. 

Hydrosulphurit. In Che- 
mistry, a compound of sulpha*- 
retted hydrogen with alkaline 
and earthy bases, and likewise 
with metallic oxides. 
Hydrothionic acid (from Ay- 
drogen, and &u», sulphur.) In 
Chemistry, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, which possesses the cha- 
racter of an acid. 
Hydroyhorax. In Surgery, 
the water or dropsy of the 
chest. 

Hydroxantmic acid. In Che- 
mistry, & peculiar acid formed 
by the re-action of the carburet 
of sulphur, potash, and alco- 
hol, on the alcohol. 
Hydrus, or water serpent. In 
Astronomy, the name of a 
southern constellation. 
Hydrus. The Water-snake. In 
Natural History, a genus of 
aquatic serpents. 
Hydrus spiralis. The spiral 
hydrus. 

Hygrometer (from vyws, mois- 
ture, and /ut7{<».) In Pneuma- 
tics, an instrument contrived to 
shew the presence of water in 
the air, its actually existing 
quantity, and its variation in 
quantity. 
Hyorophila (from vy^t, wet, 
agd QiXw, to love, or delight 
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«.) In Btfang, a genu* of 
plants, thus named, because of 
their attachment to a moist and 
marshy soil. 
Hydroscopic. In PnmwxaHa , 
substances which have the pro* 
perty of abstracting moisture 
from the atmosphere, are thus 



H*xa. Ib Natural History, the 
tree-freg. 

HriEM aa, the Bastard Loouetr 
irt*. In Botany, the name of 
a genns of plants, principally 
American. 

Hymenoptkra (from ipi**, a 
sfcembrane, and «*«^», a wing . ) 
In Entomology, a tribe of in- 
•ects, inch as beeg, wasps, fcc„ 
haying four membranaceous 
wings, and the females a sting. 

Hyoscyamus (from «?, w, a 
fiog,and*«c,u*,abean.) Hen- 
bane. Id Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order Lu- 
fidss, thus named feom their 
deleterious influence on hogs. 

Hyoscyamin. In Chemistry,the 
active principle of henbane. 

Hypjbthral (hypathrus, Lat.) 
In Architecture, open above ; 
not covered over head, as a 
theatre. 

Hyper (from twri{, supra,above.) 
Over and above* In Composi- 
tion, it always signifies some 
excess beyond $he simple sig- 

' nrfication of the word to which 
it is joined. 
'Hypwibola (from wig, and 
fieAXv.) In Mathematics, a sec- 
tion of a pone made by a plane, 
so that the axis of the section 
inclines to the opposing leg of 

t:he cone^ which in the para- 

!bola is parallel to it, and in the 
«ttrp*e intersects it. 
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Hyperborean (from hyperfa 
reqt,) In Geography, north- 
ern. * 

Hypercritic (from vrig, and 
netlmt.) In Literature, a critic 
exact or copious beyond use 
or reason. 

Hyper*btbr (x*r^,beyondVand 
1*fym, measure.) InJf*a**ro> 
tion, any thing greater than the 
standard requires. 

Hypers TUEN£(from i*ri|,above, 
and *4**h» strength.) 4 felspar 
Mineral, a variety of schuler 
spar, named also Labrador 
hornblende. 

Hyphen. In Grammar, a note 
of conjunction, as, ever-living. 

Hypnotics. In Pharmacy, me- 
dicines that relieve pain by 
procuring sleep. 

Hypmum (from ***** sleep.) 
Feather-moss, fo £tfauy,ajB 
ancient name for some kind of 
moss formerly used in medi- 
cine. 

Hypo (•*«.) In Qraei«»ar#a 
Greek particle retained in the 
composition of words borrow- 
ed from that language, literally 
denoting under, beneath, in 
which sense it stands opposed 
to u*t{ (hyper,) supra, above. 

Hypo. In Chemistry, hypo sig- 
nifies an intermediate acid com- 
pound, "between the termina- 
tions ous and ic, as hf po-sul- 
phuricacid. ' 

HYP0CAtJ8TtJM<fr6m we; under, 
and tuu»t,'\o burn.) InAnU- 

dy, a subterranean sieve, 
ace, or hot-house; theva- 
poriuin of the Romans. 
Hypochondriasis. In Neeo-. 
logy, vapours, spleen, &c. 
Hypochonores (from wr», *«m- 
deT, and &fy«§, cartilage;) l fn .- 
1T9 
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Anatomy, the two regions lying: 
OB each side of the cartilago 
ensiformis and those of the 
ribs, and the top of the breast, 
-which have in one the liver, 
and in the other the spleen. 

Hypochondriacal. In Noso- 
logy, melancholy ; disordered 
in the imagination ; principally 
with reference to the state of 
the patient's health. 

Hypogaum (from «*•«, under, 
and yam, the earth.) In Ancient 
Architecture, a name common 
to all parts of a building that 

* were underground, such as cel- 
lars, vaults, tombs, &c> 

Hypogastric (from iwr«, under, 
and yam?, the belly.) In Anar 
tomy, the lower region of the 
fore part of the belly. 

Hypos ceni vh. In Antiquity, 
•a partition under the pulpit, or 
logeum of the Greek theatre, 
appointed for the music. 

Hypostasis. In Divinity, per- 
sonality, a term used in the 
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doctrine of the Holy 'Trinity, 
which consists of three hypos- 
tases, or persons. 

Hypotenuse (from vxebiw*.) 
In Geometry, the line that sub- 
tends the right angle of a right 
angled triangle. 

Hypothec a. In the Civil Laxb, 
an obligation whereby the ef- 
fects of a debtor are made over 
to his creditor,to secure his debt. 

Hypothesis (from v*o§t&n.) In 
Logic,, a supposition ; a system 
formed upon some principle 
not proved. 

Hypothetical. In Logic, in- 
cluding supposition ; condi- 
tional. 

Hyssopus. Hyssop, In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order verticillatse. 

Hystrix. The Porcupine. In 
Zoology, a genus of mammalia, 
of the order glires. 

Hystrix cristata. The pore- 
epic, long-spined, or common 
porcupine. 
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IftBX* In Zoology, the capra 
ibex, or steinbock (a species 
of goat) of the Germans, found 
near the summit of the Alps. 

Jws. In Antiquity, the Egyp- 
tian stork, which devours small 
serpents. In Ornithology, the 
tantalus ibis. 

Jc In Chemistry, the termina- 
tion ic usually serves to desig- 
nate the largest proportion of 
•oxygen, as nitr<n«*, and nitric 
180 



acid ; sulphurous and sulphuric 
acid, &c. 

Ice-blink. In Navigation, a 
name given to the bright ap- 
pearance near the horizon, oc- 
casioned by the ice, and seen 
before the ice is itself visible. 

Ich dien (German, I serve,') In 
Heraldry, the motto of the 
arms of the Prince of Wales, 
and formerly that of John, king* 
of Bohemia, slain at the battle 
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of Cressy, when it was adopted 
by Edward the Black Prince,! 
to shew his subjection to his 
father. 

Ichneumon. In Zoology, the 
trivial, or specific name of a 
kind of weasel (the viverra 
ichneumon of Linnaeus,) that 
inhabits Egypt, especially on 
the banks of the Nile, and de- 
stroys snakes and serpents. 
Ichneumon fly. In Entomo- 
logy* the name of a singular 
genus of insects, which deposit 
their eggs in the bodies of 
other insects, (commonly a 
spider) or its caterpillar. 

Ichnography (from ^v#f, and 
?(*$».) In Drawing, the ich- 
nography of a building repre- 
sents the plan or ground workj 
the orthography the front ; and 
the stenography, the whole 
building. 

Ichor (from *%»(.) In Surgery, 
a thin aqueous discharge. 

Ichthyocolla (from i#4«/f,and 
x4XXm, glue.) In the Art*, fish 
glue, or isinglass, prepared 
from fish of the sturgeon kind, 
and more especially the be- 
luga. 

Ichthyolites, Fishs tones. In 
Mineralogy, a name given to 
the fossil remains of fishes, 
and also to their impressions 

. on stone. 

ICHTHYOPTHALMITE. In Mi- 

. meralogy, the fish eye-stone. 
Ichthyology (from i^fos, a 
i fish, and ktyos, discourse.) The 
. doctrine of fishes ; the natural 
, history of fishes. 2. That branch 
of Zoology which treats exclu- 
sively of fishes. 
Ichthyosaurus (from *#fo#, a 
... fish, and '•«£«> a lward.) The 
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I fiih liaard. An extinct genus 

I of oviparous marine quadru- 

1 pedi, which recede from the 
form of the lizard family, and 
approach that of a fish. It is 
also named the Proteosaurus. 

Ichthyophagi (from *^«f,flsh, 
and Qacyu, to devour.) In Na- 
tural History, fish-eaters. 

Ictus Solaris. In Nosology, 
a coup de soleil, or stroke of 
the sun, denoting a too violent 
influence of the sun on the 
head. 

Icon (from «*«v, an image.) In 
the Arts, a picture, image, or 
representation, cut or engrav- 
ed. 

Iconoclastes (from u»*t, an 
image, and xXa£i», to break.) 
In Church History, breaker* 
of images. 

Icosandria (from mmtj, twenty, 
and *»*g, a man.) In Botany, 
plants having at least twenty 
stamens inserted into the ca- 
lyx. It forms the twelfth Lin- - 
nsean class. 

Icosahedron. In Geometry,* 
regular body or solid, consist- 
ing of twenty triangular pyra- 
mids. 

Ide. In Chemistry, compounds 
that are not acid, are usually 
distinguished by the termina- 
tion ide, as chloride of sul- 
phur, &c. 

Ides (from idus, Lat.) In An- 
tiquity,* term used by the Ro- 
mans. It is the thirteenth day 
of each month, except in the 
months of March. May, July, 
and October, because m these 
four months it was six days be- 
fore the nones, and in the others 
four days. 

Idiotcy (from tim<rm, a fool.) 
181 
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in AW W folly ; natttfal Im- 
becility of mind. 

Idiom (from X*pm.) In Gram- 
mar, a mode of speaking pe- 
culiar to a language Or dialect. 

Idiomatic . In Grammar, pe- 
culiar to a language ; phraseo- 
logical. 

Idiofathy (from il**t, and *•«- 
in.) In Nosology, a primary 
disease, that neither depends 
on, nor proceeds from another. 
Idiosyncracy (from iW» *v>, 
and «{«#«.) A peculiar temper, 
or disposition, not common to 
another. 

Idocrase (from ufo, a form, 
and Mf*etf, mixture.) In Mine- 
ralogy,* substance the name 
of which is meant to express 
its mixed nature. 

I. £. A contraction of id est, 
that is to say. 

Ignis fatuus (Lat.) In Meteo- 
rology, a phosphoric meteor 
over putrid vegetation ; named 
also Will-with-the-wisp, and 
Jack-with*the-lantern. 

Ignition. In Metallurgy, de- 
notes a red heat without melt- 
ing. This takes place in silver, 
gold, and iron; but lead and 
tin melt before attaining a red 
heat. 

Ignoramus (Lat. we are igno- 
rant.) In Law, ignoramus is 
a word properly used by the 
gtnnd inquest impanelled in 
the inquisition of causes cri- 
minal and public, and written 
upon the bill, whereby any 
crime is offered to their con- 
sideration ; when they mislike 
their evidence as defective, or 
too weak to make good the 
presentment* all inquiry upon] 
that party (or that fault is I 
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fltortty fCOjft*^ and fas de- 
livered. 

Iguana. In Zoology, th« )a> 
certa iguana, a species of li- 
zard very common in the East 
and West Indies. 

Iguanodon. In Geology, aft 
extinct fossil herbivorous rep- 
tile, of great length, thus nam- 
ed from its affinity to the igu- 
ana. 

I.H.S. Jesus homrnum SaUdtor* 
Jesus the Saviour of men. 

Ileum. In Anatomy, the third 
division of the small intes- 
tines. 

Ilex. The Holm-oak. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus o# 
evergreen shrubby trees. 

Ilex aquifolium* The com- 
mon holly. 

Ilia. In Anatomy, the small 
intestines, also the flanks. 

Iliac. In Anatomy, a term 
applied to certain organs Of the 
body, situated in or near the 
ilia. 

Iliac passion. In Notriogy, 
an excessively violent vomiting, 
in which the fecal portion of 
the food is discharged by the 
mouth. 

Illuminating. In the Arts, as 
kind of miniature painting an- 
ciently much practised, ' for 
adorning books with pictures, 
or initial letters of various co- 
lours. 

Imaginary, ot impossible quan- 
tities. In Algebra, these are 
certain expressions that arise 
in various algebraical and tri- 
gonometrical operations, to 
which no value, either rational 
or irrational, can be assigned, 
f*t being substituted in the 
equations wfceftoe they art dfe- 
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sfeeed* are found to Mtwer the 
conditio* of the question* 
Imago. In Entomology, a Hn- 
ns*an term for the perfeet state 
ef an insert, after it has emeaj?- 
ad from the papa, or dormant 
etaye. of its existence. 

Imaum (Arabic.) In Religion, 
a dignified priest, orMahom- 
medan prelate* 

Imbricated (from imbrex, a 
tile,) liie-like. In Conchotomy* 
Botany, &c., this term signifies 
placed over each other, like 
the tiles of a bouse. 

Immaterial. Incorporeal ; dis- 
tinct from matter ; void of mat- 
ter. 

Immersion. In Astronomy, \\& 
disappearance of a planet, co~ 
■set, &c„ in consequence of its 
near approach to the sun. 

Immoaatioji (from mola, a salt 
cake.) In Roman Scarifies, a 
ceremony which consisted in 
throwing corn, frankincense, 
salt cake, (mola) and wine, on 
the head of the victim. 

Impalpable. In Chemistry, 
&e*, not to he perceived by the 
touch ', without roughness. 

Im pa tiens. Touch-me-not. In 
Motiwy, a genus of plants thus 
named from the great elasticity 
of the sutures of its seed ves- 
sels, which scatter the contents 
when touched. 

Impale, to. In Heraldry, to 
ceajoin two coats or arms, as a 
wife'* with those of her hus- 
band., 

IitBAtijHBXLiNe. In Law, the 
writing down of the name* of 
a jujry, summoned by the she* 

Imparlance. In J£ats> a peti* 
tfc*tata» the* defendant for a 
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to, or a longer time, to eoav 
sider of his answer to tke 
plaintiff's action. 
iMPENgia (Lat.) At thedsaigfe 
of. 

Impersonal, verb, (tapers* 
no/t'4.) In Grammar, not va ' 
ried aoeerding to peiaome $ a 
verb to which the name of a 
perse* cannot be prefixed. 

Impetigo (plural impetigmet, 
Lat.) In Surgery, an order of 
diseases, in whioh the skkt is 
covered with scabs, tumours, 
and eruptions, owing to a bad 
habit of body. 

Impetiginous (from impetigo, 
Lat.) In Surgery, scurfy, co* 
vered with small scabs. 

Impetus (Lat.) In Mechanic*, 
violent tendency to any point, 
violent effort, force, momen 
turn, motion. 9. The force 
with which any body strikes 
or impels another. 

Impinge, to (from unpingoj 
Lat.) In Meeharms, to rail 
against, to strike against, to 
clash with. 

Imponderable substance*. 
In Chemistry, &c, bodies void 
of perceptible weight, such aa 
light, heat, electricity, and 
magnetism. 

Imposts (French.) In Arcki* 
torture* that part of a pillar in 
vaults and arches on which 
the weight of the whole bualaV 
ing lies. 

Impostumb. in Surgery, a 
collection of purulent matter* 
in a bag or cyss. 

Impressit (Lat.) Imprinted, 
engraved. 

Imprimatur (Lat.) Fermi** 
sion given to print atjoek by' 
the censor*. 

its 
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Imprimis (Lat.) In the first 
place, first of all. 

Impromptu. In Composition, a 
French word, signifying the 
same as extempore, off hand, 
or without meditation. 

Impropriation (from in and 
proprws, Lat.) In Church Go- 
vernment, impropriation is 
properly so called, when the 
land is in the hands of a lay- 
man ; an appropriation is when 
it is in the hands of a bishop, 
college, or religious house. 

Imfrovvisatore (Italian.) In 
Music, &c, an extemporary 
.singer of verses on a given 
-subject. 

Impulse (impulsus, Lat.) Com- 
municated force, the effect of 
one body acting on another. In 
Dynamics, impulse is that 
which acts instantaneously on 
a body, as a ball in motion 
striking against one at rest. 

Inanition (French.) In Phy- 
siology, emptiness of body; 
want of fulness in the vessels 
of the animal. 

I ncalbscbnce (from incalesco, 
Lat.) In Chemisti'y, &c, the 
state of growing warm; warmth; 
incipient heat. 

Incandescence. In Chemis- 
try, an exceedingly high tem- 
perature without the produc- 
tion of any gas. 

Incanum. In Botany, hoary, 

Incidence, angle of. In Me- 
chanics, the direction in which 
one body strikes upon ano- 
ther. 8. The angle made by 
that line, and the plane struck 
upon, is called the angle of in- 
cidence. 

Incident (incident, Lat.) Ca- 
sual; fortuitous, occasional; 
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happening accidentally; fall- 
ing in beside the main de- 
sign. 

Incineration (from emit, 
ashes.) In Chemistry, the re- 
duction of vegetable sub- 
stances to ashes, by burning 
them gently. 

Incognito (incognitos', Lat. 
unknown.) In a state of con- 
cealment. 

Incombustible. Not to be 
consumed by fire. In Che- 
miUry, this word signifies a 
body neither capable of sup- 
porting combustion, nor of it- 
self capable of undergoing 
combustion. At present only 
one such substance, azote, is 
known. 

Incorporeal. Immaterial, un- 
bodied. 

Increment (mcrementum,ha.t.) 
An act of growing greater, in- 
crease. 

Increments, method of. In 
Mathematics, a branch of ana- 
lysis, particularly useful in the 
summation of series, and in 
mathematical investigation, 
when scarcely any other me- 
thod can be successfully em- 
ployed. By the French it is 
called, le calcul des differences 
finies. 

Incrustations. In Minera- 
logy. If water, impregnated 
with calcareous matter, remains 
long in contact with extra- 
neous substances, an earthy in- 
crustation takes place, that 
soon encloses the incrusted sub- 
stance, (such as birds'-nests, 
leaves, moss, &c.,) which is 
then, in common language, said 
to be petrified. 
Incubation (incubatia,Lal.) In 
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OtnUKotogy Ac, the act of 
sitting on eggs to hatch them. 

Incubus (Lat.) In Nosology, 
the night-mare. 

Incumbent (mcumbens, Lat.) 
In Church Government, he 
who is put in possession of a 
benefice. 

Incurvation. In Optic*, the 
bending of the rays of light 
out of a rectilinear straight 
course, occasioned by refrac- 
tion. 

Incus. In Anatomy, a bone of 
the internal ear, thus named. 

Indeclinable. In Grammar, 
not varied by terminations. 

Indenture (from m and dent, 
Lat.) In Law, a covenant thus 
named, because the counter- 
parts are formed to cut one 
another. 

Indeterminate. In Geome- 
try* is understood of a quan- 
tity either of time or space, 
which has no certain or deft- 
nite bounds. 

Indeterminate rocks. In 
Geology, this term is frequent. 
ly applied to unstratified rocks, 
that have no regular determi 
nate shape. 

Index (from indico, Lat. 1 
point.) In Anatomy, the fore- 
finger. In Music, a character 
[W], usually placed at the end 
of each line, to indicate the first 
note of the next line. 

Indian fig. In Botany, the 
cactus. 

Indian pig- tree. The ban- 
yan-tree, or ficus indica, thus 
named by the followers of 
Alexander, on account of the 
shape of its small fruit, but it 
also possesses the characters 
of the systematic % genus. 
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Indian millet. Holcus. 

Indian oak, or Teak-tree, Tec- 
tona. 

Indicative. In Grammar, a 
certain modification of a verb, 
expressing affirmation or indi- 
cation. 

Indigents. In Botany, this 
term signifies plants natural to 
the soil in which they crow. 

Indigenous (indigenaj Na- 
tive to a country j produced or 
born in the country where 
found. 

Indigestion, or Dyspepsia, In 
Nosology, the imperfect per- 
formance of the act of diges- 
tion, including an impaired 
condition of the functions of 
the stomach and chyloDoetic 
{or chyle-producing) viscera 
in general. The chief symp- 
toms are anorexia, or loss of 
appetite ; cardialgia, or heart- 
burn ; gastrodynia,or stomach 
colic ; flatulentia, or flatu- 
lence ; nausea, vomiting, &c. 

Indigo plant, or Anil. In Bo- 
tany, the indigofera tinctoria, 
the name of a plant of the na- 
tural order papilionacese, from 
which the best indigo is pro- 
cured. 

Indigofbra (indigo-bearing.) 
In Botany, those plants from 
which indigo is obtained ; via., 
the argentea, disperma, and 
tinctoria. 

Inert (mm, Lat.) In Physio- 
logy, dull, sluggish, motion- 
less. 

Inertia (Lat.) In Mechanics, 
the tendency of a body when 
left to itself, to preserve un- 
changed its existing condition, 
either of motion or rest. 

In bub (Lat.) In Law, a term 
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applied to things actually ex* 
istrng or in being* a* distio* 
guished from in posse, a thing 
that is not, but may be. 

Infection (mfectio, ImU) In 
Nosology, contagion, mischief 
by communication. 

Infinitesimal. Infinitely di- 
vided, an infinitely small quan- 
tity. In Algebra, an infinitesi- 
mal is that which is so very 
minute, as not to be compa- 
rable to any finite quantity, or it 
is that which is less than any 
assignable quantity. 

Infinitive. In Grammar, the 

" infinitive affirms, or intimates 
the intention of affirming, but 
does not do it absolutely. 

In infinitum, or (ad infinitum, 
Lat.) To infinity. 

Inflammable air. In Mo- 
dern Chemistry, hydrogen gas. 

Inflammation. In Surgery, 
inflammation takes place when 
the blood is obstructed, so as 
to accumulate in a greater 
quantity into any particular 
part, causing there a greater 
colour and heat than usual. 

Inflection. In Grammar, va- 
riation of a noun or verb. 

Inflorescence (inflorentia, 
Lat.) In Botany* a term used 
to express the particular man- 
ner in which flowers are dis- 
posed on a plant, or the modus 
florendi. 

Influence. In Astrology, the 
power of the celestial as- 
pects operating on terrestrial 
bodies and affairs. 
Influenza. In Medicine, a 

term generally employed to de- 
note an epidemical catarrh. 
Influx (influx**, Lat.) In Hu- 

4ntuBc$, &c, the act of iow~ 
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ing into any thing, as the tide 
into a bay or river. 
In poro conscientl* (tat) 
In the court of the con- 
science. 

Infundibuuform (fromm/wi- 
dibuhtm, a funnel.) In Bo- 
tany, Conchology, &c, funnel- 
shaped. 

Infusible. In Chemistry, in- 
capable of dissolution ; not, fa,- 
sible ; not to be melted. 

Infusion. In Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, the act of steeping 
any thing in moisture without 
boiling. 

Infusoria* In Natural His- 
tory, the microscopic animal* 
discovered in water, vinegar, 
&c. They appear to. subsist 
by the decomposition of water, 
and are conjectured ultimately 
to assume the winged state, air- 
though invisible. 

Ingenuous (ingemius, Lat.) In 
Roman Antiquity, an appella- 
tion applied to persons bom 
of free parents, as distinguish- 
ed from libertmi, the children 
of bberti, or freedmen, in the 
first generation. 

Ingluvies (Lat.) In Ornitho- 
logy, the crop or craw of gca-; 
nivoious birds* 

Ingot (Lxnget, French.) In 
Metallurgy, a mass of uncoin- 
ed gold or silver* cast in a 
mould. 

Inqubn (Lat.) In 4n*tomy>ib& 
groin. 

Inguinal (from inguen, LaCi 
In Surgery, belonging to the 
groin. 

Inherent (mArreits.LatsO Ex- 
isting in something; else, so as 
to be insepambkuoa «t -, iar 
nata; inbott. 
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Ijupvotion (itytncto, Lat-) Jo 
Law, command; order; pre- 
cept; also a prohibitory writ, 
restraining some act that ap- 
pears against equity. 

In limine (Lai.) At the thresh- 
old, in the very outset or be- 
gianing. 

Innate force. In J^y Acs, the 
vis insita. 

Innate i DBAS. In Metaphy- 
sics, ideas supposed to exist in 
the mind from its creation, 
and to be developed along with 
it. 

Innominatum os. In Ana- 
tomy, the large bone compos- 
ing the chief part of the sides 
of the pelvis. 

Inks of Chancery. In Law, 
these are Clifford's Inn, Cle- 
ment's Inn, Lyon's Inn, New 
Inn, Fornival's Inn, Thavies' 
Inn, Staple's Inn, and Bar- 
nard's Inn, which are subordi- 
nate to the Inns of Court. 

lima of oourt. In Law, these 
are the Inner and Middle Tem- 
ple, Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's 
Inn, from which societies alone 
students can be called to the 
bar. 

Innuendo (from innuo, to nod 
or beckon,) An oblique hint, or 
distant reference. In Law, a 
word used in writs, &c, to 
ascertain a person or thing 
which was left doubtful. 

Inoculation (inOculatio, Lat.) 
In Surgery, the practice of 
transplanting the small-pox, by 
infusion of the matter from 
ripened pustules into the veins 
of the uninfected. 

Inquest (from mqwsitia> Lat.) 
Judicial hlquiry or examina*- 
tm. In Ltm, tb* inquett at 
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jurors, or by Jury, is the i 
usual trial of all causes, both 
civil and criminal, in oof 
realm; in civil causes, after 
proof made on either side, so 
much as each party thinks 
good j if the doubt be in the 
fact, it is referred to the dis- 
cretion of twelve indifferent 
men, and as they bring in their' 
verdict, so judgment passes ; 
for, saith the judge, the jury 
finds the fact thus : then is the 
law thus, and so we judge. 
Insect (from in, and seta, to 
cut.) Insects are thus named, 
from a separation in the mid* 
die of their bodies, whereby 
they are cut into two parts, 
which are joined together by. 
a small ligature, as we see in 
wasps and common flies. 3. 
Linnaeus defines an insect as a 
small animal breathing through' 
pores in its sides, furnished 
with many feet, and moveable 
antennae, covered either with a 
hard crust or a hairy skin. 3. 
The scieoce that treats exclu*- 
sively of insects is named Enr 



In situ. In Geology* &g>, a 
term used to denote rocks, de- 
positions, &c, remaining in 
their original position. 

Insolyablb. In Mathematici, 
&c, not to be solved ; not to 
be cleared; inextricable ; such 
as admits of no solution or ex- 
plication. 

Insoluble. In Ckmutry, 
not to be dissolved or sepa- 
rated. 

Inspissate, to, (from in and 
friitm, Lat.) In Chemmtry, 
Pharmacy, Sit*, to thicken, to 
thick. 
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Instant. In Chronology, the 
present or current month. 

Ikstanter (Lat.) In Law, in- 
stantly, presently. 

In statu quo (Lat.) In the 
state in which it was. 

Instinct (instinctus, Lat.) In 
Ethics, natural desire or aver- 
sion ; natural tendency. 

Insulated. In Architecture, 
an appellation given to such 
columns as stand alone, uncon- 
nected with any wall or build- 
ing. In Electricity, when any 
body is prevented from com- 
municating with the earth, by 
the interposition of a non- 
conductor, it is said to be in- 
sulated. 

Intaglio (Italian.) In Sculp- 
ture, &c, any thing that has 
figures engraved on it, so as to 
rise above the ground. 

Integer (Lat.) In Arithmetic, 
&c, the whole of any thing, 
in contradistinction to frac- 
tions. 

Integral. Whole : applied to 
any. thing considered as com- 
prising all its constituent parts. 

Integral calculus. In the 
New Analysis, this is the re- 
verse of the differential cal- 
culus. 

Integument (integumentum, 
JUt.) Any thing that covers or 
envelopes another. In Ana- 
tomy, the common integu- 
ments of the body are the cu- 
ticle or epidermis, (with its 
appendages the nails;) the 
Tete mucosum, and the true 
skin, (the cutis or dermis,) and 
the adipose membrane. 

Intercalary (from intercala- 
rfe, LatJ In Chronology, sig- 

nifies inserted out of the com- 
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mon • order, to preserve the 
equation of time j as the twen- 
ty-ninth of February in a leap 
year is an intercalary day. 

Intercolumniation. In Ar- 
chitecture, the space between 
the columns or pillars. 

Intercostal (from inter and 
cotfa, Lat.) In Anatomy, placed 
between the ribs. 

Interim (Lat.) Mean time, in- 
tervening time. 

Interlocutor. In Scottish 
Law, is the decision or judg- 
ment of a court before the 
final judgment is passed. 

Interlunary (from inter and 
luna, Lat.) In Astronomy, be- 
longing to the time when the 
moon, about to change, is in- 
visible. 

Intermundane (from inter 
and mundus, the world.) In 
Astronomy, subsisting between 
worlds, or between orb and 
orb. 

Internuncio (from intermm- 
chts, Lat ) In Diplomacy, &c, 
a messenger between parties. 

Interpolation {interpolo, 
Lat.) In Grammar, something 
added to, or put into, the ori- 
ginal matter. 

Interregnum (Lat.) In Poli- 
tics, the time during which a 
throne is vacant, in elective 
kingdoms, between the death of 
one prince and the accession 
of another. In hereditary king- 
doms there is no interregnum. 

Intersection. In Geometry, 
the cutting of one line by ano- 
ther; the point where lines 
cross each other. 

Intestina, or Vermes . Intes- 
tima. In Natural History, the 
name of aa order of worms, 
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destUate of eyes, and liringr 
within other animals. 

In t r a nsitu (Lat . ) In the act 
of pasting, or of transition. 

Intrinsic (intrimecus, Lat.) 
Inward, internal, real, true, not 
depending on accident, fixed 
in the nature of things. 

Intuition (mfatta*, Lat.) Im- 
mediate knowledge, knowledge 
not obtained by deduction of 
reason. 

lNTUME8CBNCB(iltft4meSC0,Lat.) 

In Surgery, &c, swelling, tu- 
mour. 
Intergescencb (from in and 
turgesco, Lat.) In Surgery, 
swelling, the act or state of 
swelling. 
Inula. . In Botany, the name of 
a genus of plants, compre- 
hending elecampane and flea- 
bane, &c. 
Inula helbnium. Elecampane, 
Inulin. In Chemistry, a new 
vegetable principle discovered 
in the roots of the inula hele- 
niumor elecampane. 
Inundata. In Zfotany, the fif- 
teenth natural order of Lin- 
na?us, comprehending a vague 
assemblage of aquatic plants, 
thus named because they grow 
in water, and many of them, 
except their blossoms, under 
its surface. 
In vacuo (Lat.) In a void or 

empty space. 
Inverse (inversus, Lat.) Turn- 
ed back or inverted ; recipro- 
cal ; opposed to direct. 
Inverse ratio. In Logic, 
where more requires less, or 
less requires more; as light 
and heat are greater at a less 
distance, and less at a greater 
distance. 
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Intertebral animals. In 
Natural History, animals des- 
titute of a scull and vertebral 
column, for the protection of 
the brain and the spinal mar- 
row. 

Inverted arch. In Archhec- 
ture, is an arch of stone or 
brick, with the crown down- 
wards, used in the construction 
of tunnels, &c. 
Invoice. In Commerce, a ca- 
talogue of the freight of a 
ship, or of the articles, and 
price of goods sent by a factor. 
Involucrum, or Cover. In ito- 
tany, a term used to signify the 
row of small leaves found at 
the base of the umbels in 
most umbelliferous plants. 
Involution. In Algebra, the 
raising of any quantity from its 
root to any height or power 
assigned. 

Iodates. In Chemistry, a name 
given to crystallizable salts 
formed by the combination of 
any base with iodic acid. 2. 
Compounds, (or salts) formed 
by the combination of iodic 
acid with alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides. 

Iodic acid. In Chemistry, a 
combination of iodine and 
oxygen. 
Iodides. In Chemistry, iodine 
in combination with combusti- 
ble bodies. 

Iodine (from tuhns, violet-co- 
loured.) In Chemistry, a new 
and peculiar elementary prin- 
ciple, procured from kelp, and 
analogous in its chemical re- 
lations to chlorine. 2. It con- 
verts blue colours to green, 
and the gas is of a beautiful 
violet colour. 
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I*h. In Mythology, the Egvp 
tian moon, a masculine 
deity. * 

Iolitb (from m, a violet.) In 
Mineralogy, a gem thus desig- 
nated, from its colour. 8. It is 
also named dichroite, from its 
exhibiting two different cd- 
lours when viewed in different 
positions. 

Ionic order. In Architecture, 
an order invented by the peo- 
ple of Ionia, as a medium be- 
tween the masculine strength 
• of the Doric, and the feminine 
slenderness of the Corinthian. 
The column is more slender 
and graceful, and the capital 
has two spirals peculiar to this 
order, in imitation of ringlets 
of hair. The cymation indi- 
cates locks hanging over the 
forehead, and the mouldings of 
the base represent the turn and 
shape of shoes worn by fe- 
males when the order was in- 
vented. 

Ipecacuanha. In Pharmacy, 
the root of the psychotra eme- 
tica, imported from the Brazils 
and the Spanish West Indies 

Ipse dixit (Lat.) He himself 
says. 

Ipso pacto (Lat.) In the very 
deed or fact -, by the deed it- 
self. 

Iridescent. In Chemistry, 
&c, of various colours like 
the rainbow. 

Iridium. In Chemistry, a new 
metal procured from crude 
platinum, and named after Iris, 
the rainbow, on account of the 
variety of its colours. 

Iris. The lUy,Jleur de lis, or 

flag-flower. In Botany, the 
name of a large and natural 
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gems of plants. In Afefesrt- 
logy, a rainbow. 

Iris. In Anatomy, a membrane 
of the eye, round the pupil, of 
a spongy, fibrous texture, well 
known as the seat of the colour 
of the eye. 9. Its central per- 
foration is termed the pupil. 

Iron flint. A Mineral sub- 
stance, in which the oxide of 
iron exists in chemical union 
with silica. 

Iron liquor. In Chemistry, a 
solution of iron in the acetic 
acid, used as a mordant for 
certain colours. 

Is at is. Wood, In Botany, a 
genus of plants of the natural 
order xiliquosa. 

Isatis tinctoria. 1%e woad- 
plant. 

Is eri ne. A Mineral substance, 
an oxide of titanium, named 
after the river Isere. 

Isinglass. In the Arts, a. sub- 
stance like pure glue, prepared 
in Russia from the air-bladders 
and sounds of different fishes. 

Isis. In Mythology, an Egyp- 
tian deity, the wife and sister 
of Osiris. 

Is is . In Natural History, a ge- 
nus of coralline zoophytes, of 
a ramose or plant-like form, 
the stem and branches being 
composed of stony articula- 
tions, inhabited by oviparous 
polypi. They are also named 

jointed corals. 

Islam. In Religion, a term 
used by Mahomedans to sig- 
nify the true faith. 

Isochronism. In Mechanics, 
the happening or performing 
of several things in equal 

times ; such as the vibrations 

of the pendulum. 
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JtoonaoNous, or laoehronal, 
(from **, equal, and ;ft*»f, 
time.) In Horology, this term 
in applied to such vibrations of 
the pendulum as are perform- 
ed in equal time*. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL (from *${, 

wt(i t and ptrfif.) In Geometry, 
are such figure* as hare equal 
perimeter* or circumferen- 
ces. 

IVOpsrimbtrY. This is a 
branch of high Geometry, 
which treats of the properties 
of isoperimetrical figures ; 
me., of surfaces contained 
under equal perimeters or cir- 
cumferences, &c. 

Isosceles (from *#•##, equal, and 
#«a«, a leg.) In Geometry, a 
triangle that has only two sides 
equals 

Isothermal, In ChemitUy, 
Ac, signifies equal heat. 

Isthmus (Lat.) In Geography, 
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a neck of land joining the pen- 
insula to the main continent. 

Ite. In Chewu*try> acids ter- 
minating in out, produce com- 
pounds ending in Ue» indicating 
a lower degree of acidification ; 
while those ending in ic, form 
compounds ending in ate, indi- 
cating a maximum; as sul- 
phite, or sulphate, of potash, 
&c. 2. Ites are seldom perma- 
nent; as they attract oxygen 
from the air, and become ait*. 

Item. AUo, a word used in 
composition, when any article 
is added to the former. 

Itinerarium. An Itinerary j 
a journal, or account of the 
distances of places. 

Ivy. In Botany, hedera. 

I xi a (from ***.) The Greek 
name of the mistletoe, or vis- 
cum album. In Qofany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural 
order ensates. 
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Jack. In Mechanics, an instru- 
ment in common use for rais- 
ing timber, or very heavy 
weights of any kind. 

Jack, or pike. In Ichthyology, 
the esox lucius. 

Jack. In Navigation, a flag or 
colour, (a small union flag,) 
displayed from a pole, raised 
on the outer end of a ship's 
boltsprit. 

Jackdaw. In Ornithology, the 
corvus monedula. 

Jackdaw, the purple. The 
gracula guiscala. 



Jacksnipe. The scolopax gel- 
linula. 

Jacr{Woc*.) In Mineralogy, 
blende or mock-lead, an ore ef 
zinc, thus named by the miners. 

Jackal. In Zoology, the 
canis or lupus aureus. 

Jacob's staff. In Astronomy , 
a cross staff; a kind of astro- 
labe used in the middle ages* 

Jaculator. In Ichthyology, 
the shooting fish. 

Jade. A hard magnesian Mi- 
neral, made into axes by the 
natives of Otaheite. &. The 
ltl 
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name tfstfptiSstfl to ofl§ma"te 
from ynda,^the Indian name 
T6rHh?axe-*storie. . 

Jag ar VI In Commerce,* Ben- 
gal term for a species of coarse 
sugar in an impure state. 

Jaghire. An East Indian 
word j denoting an assignment 
of the government share of the 
produce of a portion of land 
to an individual, either per- 
sonal, or for the support of a 
public establishment, particu- 
larly of a military nature. 

Jaoiiire dar. The holder of 
a jaghire. 

Jalap. In Pharmacy, a ca- 
thartic root procured in Mexico 
from the root of the convolvu- 
lns jalapa. 2. The name is a 
corruption of Xalapa, a town 
in that country. 

JA*.A*rW. tn Chemiitry, a new 
Vegfetabte alkaline principle 
discovered in jalap. 

J Attn (ttom jambe, French.) In 
Arbtfttecture, any supporter on 
either side, as the posts of a 
door. 

JAtaBrtc' (jambicw, Lat.) In 
1*oetty> verses composed of a 
short and long syllable alter- 
nately. - 

Janthina. 'The violet shell. 
bk- Concnofogy, a univalve 
shell, thus named from the 
beattty of its colours. 

Japanese. In Botany, the 
camellia japonica. • 

Jap aw wing. The art of var- 
nishing and drawing figures on 
wood, leather, metal, paper, 
&c:» • 

Jargon, or zircon. A mineral 

of the* gem order, also named 

the mock diamond, this term 

having been applied to such 
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c6ttmf1es8 gems' as ^Yeliafcfe 
from their lustre to termis- 
rakenftr' diamonds: " '' 
Jasmine, the Arabian. *tn Bd- 
tany, nyctanthus: • ■' ' 

Jasmine, the tbarlets ' Blgno- 
nia. ' 

JAfeMiNTTk' (from j&i/ftt," a pre- 
cious ointment .'^ The! jatmbie. 
In botany", the name of 1 a ge- 
nus of plants. 

Jasper (jaspis, Lat.) In Mi- 
nerutoyy, a gem of various cb- 
Ictars, supposed to originate 
from the infiltration of siliceous 
particles into natural clay, co- 
loured with oxide' of iron. K • 

J as per, the porcelain. ' A iW- 
neral substance, produced by 
the ' agency of subterranean 
fire. 

Jatropha. In Botany, & ge- 
nus of virulent plants, whose" 
oily seeds, or at least their co- 
tyledons, are cither eatable and 
wholesome, or simply purga- 
tive. It includes the cassava 
plant. 

Jatropha manihot. In Bo- 
tany, the manioc plant, from 
the root of which cassava and 
tapioca are procured. 

Jay. In Ornithology, the cor- 
vus glandarius. 

J.D. Jurum doctor, doctor of 
laws. 

JEcuR(Lat.) In Anatomy, the 
liver. In Greek, ***£, hepar. 

J eel. In East Indian geogra- 
phy, a shallow lake or morass. 

J e j itn um . In Anatomy, the se- 
cond of the small guts, from 
jejunus, hungry, because al- 
ways found empty. 

Jentaculum (Lat.) In Anti- 
quity, a refreshment among the 
Romans like our breakfast. 
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Jam at ffyr, Mem! Ib On+ 
thology, the feJco candicans 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. Ill 

Botany, the helianthus tube- 
rosua, or tuberous sunflower. 
Jihaiihi. In Botany, jas- 
minum. 

Jesuit's babr. In PAomocy, 
cortex perttyiaaus. 
Jet. In Mineralogy, the pitch 
coal of Werner. It is almost 
a perfect lignite, in which the 
proportion of bitumen it small. 
Jew's mallow. In Botany, 
corchorus. 
J». In Navigation, the fore- 
most sail of a ship. It is a 
lotge stay-sail extended from 
the outer end of the bowsprit, 
prolonged by the jib-boom, to- 
wards the fore-topmast head 
Jib-boom. In Navigation, a 
spar ran out from the bow 
sprit, being a continuation of 
it. on which the jib is set. 
Joinery. The art of joinery 
comprehends all the fixed wood 
work intended for ornament or 
convenience in the interior of 
a house; carpentry referring 
to. the more rough and solid 
work. 

Joists. In Carpentry, the se- 
condary beams of a floor. 2. 
Those pieces of timber framed 
into girders and summers, on 
which the boards of the floor 
are laid. 
Jonquille (French.) In Bo- 
tony, a. species of daffodil. 
Jowary. The name of an East 
Indian grain. In Botany, nol- 
ens sorghum, and andropogon 
sorghum. 
Judicium DEi(Lat.) The judg- 
ment of God. \n Law* a term 
anciently applied to all extra 
O 
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. trials, sack aa stagfe 

combat, oraaals, 4c. 

Judicium parium. la Lam, 

trial bya man's equals or peers. 

Jugerum (Lai.) In Antiqnity, 

a Roman acre, being to the 

English acre as 10.000 to 

16,097. 

Juglans (from fas*, glass, the 

acorn of Joye.) The \mhnU- 

tree. In Botany, the name of 

a genus of plants of the i 

ral order amentacess. 

Juglans ciberba. In J 

the butter-not tree of Americal 

Jugular (from jugulum, Lat.) 

In Surgery, belonging to the 

throat. 

Jugularbs. In Ichthyology, 
fishes haying the yentral fin 
before the pectoral, almost 
under the throat. 
JujubB. In Pharmacy, a pulpy 
fruit produced on a species of 
rhamnus. 

Julep (from gul-aub, Persian, 
rose-water.) In Pharmacy, 
an agreeable potion prescribed 
for sick persons. 
Julian period. In Chronolo- 
gy, a period adapted to the 
Julian year; and made to com- 
mence from the creation of 
the world. 2. A,.D ^corres- 
ponds with 4713 of the Julian 
period. 
Julus. The July flower, gilly- 
flower, or pink. In Botany, 
the old name for those long, 
worm-like tufts or palms, as 
they are called, in willows, 
which at the beginning of the 
year grow out, and hang pen- 
dular ; named also the catkin 
and amentum. In Entomology, 
the name of a genus of apter- 
ous insects. 
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J giTf /**•*, UL) The 
anciently called o^isnjatis, or the 
fifth from March ; named July 
ia honoai el Julius Cmsar, and 
ienow the seventh month from 
January. 

Iuly Flower, the efaa*. In 
Botany, the dianthnt or pink. 

Jumka (Persian.) Tho ufofe. 
Ia East Indian finance, a word 
wed to denote the total of a 
territorial assessment. 

Juncbjb. Rwkes. In Botany 
a Batumi order of plants. 

Juncus (Lat.) In Botany, a 
bull-rush. 

Jungbruanmia. Star-tip- In 
Botany, a cryptogamic genu* 
of plants, intermediate between 
the true mosci or mosses, and 
the other bepatioie and algm. 

Jungle (Pers.) In the East In- 
dies, denotes land covered with 
forest trees, thick impenetra- 
ble brushwood, creep iijgjplants, 
and coarse rank vegetation. 

Junior (Lat.) In Law, the 
younger; one younger than 
another. 

Junipbrus. The Juniper. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order conifer©. 

JUNIPBRUS COMMUNI8. The 

junipeT bushy which produces 
the berries. 

JUNIPERUS LYCIA. In PhOT* 

maey, the bark of this plant 
yields the common gummy re- 
'tiinous substance named oliba- 
nura. 

JUNIPERUS 8ABINA. In Bo- 

tony, the common savine, an 
evergreen shrub. 
Juno. In Astronomy, the name 
of a small planet or asteroid, 
discovered in 1804, fey Mr. 
Harding of Lilienthal. It has 
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th»«ppearaneoaf astaroftae 
eighth magnitude, its diameter 
being only 1425 miles. It in- 
volves ia four years and 198 
days round the sun>£rom which 
its mean distance is 280,000400 
miles. 

Junto, or junta. In Spam and 
Portugal, a select council for 
taking 1 cognisance of import- 
ant matters in politics, com- 
mcros>&c 

Juwtsh. In Astronomy, the 
largest planet of our solar sys- 
tem, his diameter being 89,170 
miles, which ia eleven .times 
greater than that of the earth. 
It revolves on its axis in nine 
hours* fifty-five minutes* thirty- 
seven secondhand performs its 
cirouit round the sun in eleven 
years, 818 days. Next to Ve- 
nus, it is the most brilliant of 
the planets. It has lour satel- 
lites or moons, and its surface 
is remarkable for being always 
covered with a number of belts 
or stripes of various shades. 
Jupiter. In old Chemistry, 
denoted tin. 

Jurats (jurati.) In Law, ma- 
gistrates of the nature of alder* 
men, for the government of 
certain corporationm-as in Jer- 
sey, Maidstone, Rye, Winchel- 
sea, &c. 

Jure di vino (Lat.) In Law, by 
divine right. 

Juris consultus (Lat.) Among 
the Romans, a person learned 
in the law ; a lawyer, or coun- 
sellor at law. 

Jurisprudence (Jwritprudm- 

tia, Lat.) The science of law. 

Jury (juraU, Lat.) In Law, a 

company of men sworn to 

deliver truth upon such evi- 
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deuce as shall be delivered *e 
them. 

Joeyxast. Id Navigation, sea- 
men thus name whatever they 
set up in the room of a mast 
lost in a battle or storm. 

Jus civile. The Civil Law. 
Among the Romans this ap- 
plied merely to the interpreta- 
tions given by the learned to 
the twelve tables, but now the 
phrase extends to the whole 
system of the Roman laws. 

Jot coeoe a. The right of the 
crown. In Law, the right of 
succession to the throne of Bri- 
tain. 

Jus gbntium. The law of na- 
tion* ; the lew to regulate the 
intercourse between Independ- 
ent nations. 

Jus oladii. The right of the 
Heard. In Law, denoting a su- 
preme jurisdiction. 

Jussoeiptum (Let.) The writ* 
ten law, 

JUS TR1UM LIBSRORUM. In An- 
tiquity, a privilege granted to 
such citizens of Rome as had 
three children, which exempt- 
ed them from the holding of 
certain troublesome offices. 

Justice (justiciar**, Lat.) In 
Law, one deputed by the king 
to do right, by way of judg- 
ment. 

Justice of the King's-rrnch 
(justitiarhts de banco regit.) Is 
a lord by his office, and a chief 
of the rest; he is called capi- 
talis justiciarius Anglia?. His 
ossee is to determine all pleas 
of the crown, such as concern 
offences committed against the 
king, as treason, felonies, and 
mayhems. 

Justice op tee Combon* 
02 



prsus (dombum Jm*km*i*t 
e o mmitnmm placitorumj He 
originally did determine ell 
causes at the common law ; 
that is, all civil causes between 
common persons, as well per- 
sonal as real, for which cause 

" it was called the Court of Com- 
mon-pleas, in contradistinction 
to pleas of the crown. 

Justices of Assise. Are 
such as were wont* by special 
commission, to be sent into 
this or that county to take as- 
sises. 

Justices in Eyes (in tile 
French em, Her.) In ancient 
times these were sent into di- 
vers counties, to hear pleas of 
the crown for the ease of the 
subjects, who must else have 
been hurried to the King's* 
bench. 

Justices of goal delivery* 
Are such as are sent to deter- 
mine all causes pertaining to 
such as for any offence are cast 
into gaol. 

Justices of nisi p*ius. These 
are now the same as justices el 
assize. 

Justices op the peace 0«** 
HciarU ad pacem.) These are 
appointed by the king's com- 
mission to attend the peace of 
the county where they dwell, 
of whom some are made of the 
quorum, because business of 
importance may not be dealt 
in without the presence of one 
of them. 

Juxtaposition. In Otology, 
&c, apposition j the state of 
being placed by each other. 

Juxtaposition. la Phg$ic$, 
a term formerly used to. denote 
that species of growth which is 
105 
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performed! by the apposition 
of new matter to the surface, or 
outside of the old ; in opposir 
tien - to intiu-susoeption, , when 



0*, growth ofa.botyis per- 
formed by the reception of a 
juice within, it* and diffused 
through its canals* ■ - • 



K. 



Kale. In Botany, the common 
nameiof a plant of the brassica, 
or cabbage kind. 

Kaleidoscope (from x*k* } 
beautiful, ubs, a form, or ap- 
pearance, and whhtw, to see.) 
In Optics, an instrument which 
ptesents to the eye symme- 
trical and beautiful combi- 
nations of images, by a parti- 
cular arrangement of mirrors 
at the bottom of a tube. 

Kali. The same as alkali, 
which, see. 

Kalos (from x«x«.) In Com- 
pemtion, a> Greek word signify- 
ing beautiful. 

Kamhun^ Hot winds of the de- 
sert, that prevail in Egypt at 
certain seasons of the year ; 
named also simoom and sa? 
miel. 

Kakoaroo. In Zoology, ma- 
cropus, thus named from the 
great length of its hind legs. 

Kaolm. In Mineralogy, the 
porcelain earth of the Chinese, 
which is analogous in its na- 
tes* to the felspar derived from 
the disintegration of granitic 
rocks. 3. In Geology, alumi- 
nouBpearth, or pure siliceous 
mud,as sometimes thus named. 

Karpholite (fr. **&«> straw.) 
A Mineral of the zeolite tribe, 
thus named from its colour. 

Ka.va. In Botany, &c, the 
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juice of a root of the pepper 
tribe (the piper methysticum,) 
chewed and spit. into a large 
bowl, and afterwards dilated 
with water, - 

Kazy. See Cauri. 

Kbblah. An appellation given 
by the Mahomedans to that 
point of the compass where the 
temple of Mecca stands, and 
towards which they turn their 
faces when they pray. 

Kedqihq. In Navigation, a 
term used when a vessel is 
brought up or down a narrow 
river (stern foremost, and drag- 
ging the anchor) by. the tide, 
although the wind be contrary. 

Kb el, false. In Ship-building, 
a strong thick piece of timber, 
bolted to the bottom of the 
real keel, which it is very use- 
ful in preserving. 

Keels. In Navigation, small 
vessels that carry coals down 
the river Tyne are thus named. 

Keelhaul, to. In Navigations 
to punish by dragging the cri- 
minal under water, on one side, 
of the ship and up again on the 
other. 

Keelson. In Ship-bu*lding,ihe 
next piece of timber, in a snip 
to her keel. 

Keeper of the great seal. 
A great law officer, called 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
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of England J He'fe of the prfvy 
council ; under his hands pass 
all charters, commissions, and 
grants of the king/,8trengthened 
By the great seal. This Lord 
Keeper, by the statute of 5th 
of Eliz., has the like jurisdic- 
tion and advantages as the 
, Lord Chancellor. 

Keeping. In Painting, denotes 
the representation of objects, 
1 in the same manner that they 
appear to the eye, at different 
distances from it, for which the 
painter should have recourse 
to the rules of perspective. 

Kelp. In Chemistry > carbonate 
of soda in an impure state, 
procured from calcined 
weeds. 

Kerate (from »t{«r, a horn.) 
In Mineralogy, a substance thus 
named, from its corneous na- 
ture; 

Kbrmee. In Pharmacy, ami 
nute red insect C the coccus ili 
cis of Linnaeus,) which yields 
a ted dye, and is used in medi- 
cine. It is found adhering to a 
kind of evergreen holme oak. 

Kermes mineral. In Chemis 
try and Pharmacy,* hydrosul- 
phuret of antimony. 

Krsary. The name of an East 
Indian plant. In Botany, la- 
thyrus sativus. 

Kestrel. In Ornithology, an 
English name for the hawk. 

Ketch. In Navigation, a ves- 
sel with two masts, rigged with 
sails, like the main and mizen- 
mastof a ship. 

Ketchup. In Cookery, a sauce 
obtained by sprinkling mush- 
rooms' with salt, and letting 

khem stand until great part is 

'resolved into a brown liquor, 
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which is then boiled op with 
spices. 

Key. The parts of a musical 
instrument that are struck with 
the fingers. In Music, it sig- 
nifies a certain fundamental 
sound or tone, to which the 
whole piece is accommodated, 
with which it usually begins 
and always ends. 

Keys. In Hydrography >* name 
given to certain nock* lying near 
the surface of the water* more 
especially in the West Indies. 

Kbystone of anarch or vault. 
In Architecture, is the last stone 
placed on the top thereof, 
whkh being wider and fuller 
at the top than the bottom, 
wedges and locks all the rest 
together. 

Khelaut (Persian.) In the 
East Indies, a robe of honour 
with which princes confer dig- 
nity. 

Khootba. In the Mohemedon 
Rituals, the particular part of 
the mosque service, in which 
the sovereign of the country is 
prayed for. 

Khus khus. A name given to 
the roots of an East Indian 
grass. In Botany, the andro- 
pogon muricatum. 

Kidney (ren, Lat.) fit Anatomy, 
these are two in number, • one 
ou each side. They have the 
figure of kidney-beans ; their 
length four fingers, breadth 
three,and thicknesstwo finders. 
The right is under the liver, 
and the left under t^e spleen. 
The use of the 1 kidneys is to 
separate the urine from- the 
blood. 

Kidneys, inflammation op 
In Surgery, nephritis. 
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KidHeY-bean. la Bdtmy, 
phaseolus. 

Kidney-bean TREte. The com- 
mon name of ft particular kind 
of tree. Glycine. 

Kidnet-vbtch. Anthyllis. 

Kilkenny marble. In Mine- 
ralogy,* tine black marble, full 
of shells and coralloid bodies. 

Killadar (Persian.) In the 
East Indies, the carder of a 
castle ; the governor of a fort. 

Killas. In mineralogy, schis- 
tic, or clay-slate, shaded of va- 
rious colours, is thus named in 
Cornwall. 

KiLOGRAMME(pronounced kilo.) 
In Commerce, a French weight, 
equivalent to 2 lbs. & 6*. 5 dr. 
13 grt. avoirdUpoise. 

Kino at arms, or of the He- 
ralds. In Heraldry, a principal 
officer at arms, of whom there 
are three : Garter, Norroy, and 
Clarencieux. 

King's-evil. In Surgery, slscw- 
phulous distemper, in which 
the glands are Ulcerated. 

King's-evil. In Nosology, 
scrophula. 

King s-fisher. In Ornithology, 
the alcedo. 

Kinic acid. In Chemistry,the 
same as cinchonic acid, which 
see. 

Kino. In Pharmacy, the in- 
spissated juice of the brown 
* gum-tree of Botany Bay, and 
of other plants. 

Kite. In Ornithology, the felco 
milvUs. 

Kit ti wake. Ih Ornithology, 
the larus tridactylus. 
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Klinoketbr (from nXNt, to in- 
cline.) In Mechanist, an in- 
strument contrived to measure 
the inclination of stratified 
rocks, the declivity of moun- 
tains, and the dip of mineral 
strata. 

Knee-pan. In Anatomy, a little 
round bone, about two inches 
broad, pretty thick, a little 
convex on both tides, and co- 
vered with a smooth cartilage 
on its foreside. 

Knees. In Ship*bvildi*g> these 
are the crooked pieces of oak 
timber, or iron, which secure 
the beams to the side of the 
ship. 

Knight. A matt advanced to 
a certain degree of military 
rank. It was ancientry the 
custom to knight every man of 
fortune $ at present, it denotes 
the order of gentlemen next to 
the nobility, except the baro- 
nets. 

Knot-grass, or Couch-grass. 
In Botany, polygonum. 

Koumiss. An intoxicating li- 
quor made by the Tartars, 
from the fermented milk of 
mares. 

KuPFERNICfcEL, OT FalseCop- 

per. In Mineralogy, this is a 
sulphuret of nickel, and the 
most common ore of that me- 
tal. 

Kyrie. In Ecclesiastical Music, 
the first word of every mass in 
music. Kyrie implies " O 
Lord," and joined with eleison, 
signifies « O Lord, have mercy 
onus." 
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La bd a num. la Phmrmmcy, a 



the Levant 
from the cystas oreticua. 

Labial lbttbbs. 1b 
atar* such at ace pronouaced 
ehietiy by means of the lips. 

Labiatbu In Botany, a natu- 
ral order of plants, thai 
from labium, a lip* in aHaaion 
to the shape of the corolla, 
which resembles the flM>ath 
and lips of an saimai. Mist, 
thyme* rosemary, &c 

Labic* (pluml, iofcta.) ia Ama- 
tomy> the lip* 

Labrador stobb. In Mmeru 
logy, a variety of opaline fel- 
spar, thus named from its loca- 
lity. 

Labrador tba. A common 
evergreen plant, la Botany, 
ledum. 

Labrus, the WroiU. In Ich- 
thyology, a gc sjae of fishes of, 
the thoracic order, ft com- 
prehends old wives, scari, and 
other beautiful and palatable 
fishes. 

Labb30 tiwca. The ancient 
wrasse, or old wife. 

Laburnum. A beautiful flower- 
ing and ornamental tree. In 
Botany, cytisus. 

Labyrihthus. In Anatomy, 
a name given, on account of its 
apparently complicated 
tare, to the internal organ of 
hearing, which receives the 

auditory nerve. 

Lac. In Xatona History, milk 

Lacetcactft. tn O ton i ist i y , a 



peculiar acid procured ioom 
stick lack. 

Lac insbct. In Entomology, 
the coccus lacea, 

Lac lun«. In Minoralofy, 
aaaric mineral. The name ori- 
ginates from its appearance in 
aa old cave of Phrygia* for- 
merly dedicated to Diana. 

Lac. Oiofc, shell, or oeeMoc. 
Ia the AfU 9 a concrete, brittle, 
resinous substance, of a dadt- 
rad colour, deposited by aa in- 
sect on the twigs of particular 
plants in the East Indies, and 
employed for making sealing- 
wax, and in the processes of 
varnishing and dyeing. 

Lacebta alligator. In Na- 
tural Hitkrry, the alligator, or 
American crocodile. 

Lacbrta crocodilus. The 
common crocodile, or crocodile 
of the Nile. 

Lacebta chamalib. The 
chamelion. 

Lacbrta gangetica. The 
East Indian, organgetic croco- 
dile. 

Lacbrta iouama. The com- 



mon iguana. 
Lacbrta salamandra. The 

salamaader. 
La cert us. A lizard. The 

name of a division of oviparous 

reptiles, with feet. 
Laches (Uucke, French.) In 

Law, slackness, or negli- 
gence. 
Lacurymatoriw. In Amti- 

qmty, small glass or earthen 
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phials with a long-neck, found 
in the sepulchres of the . »n- > 
cients. 

Laciniatum. Iq Botany, la- 
ciniated, irregularly cut, or 
torn. 

Lack ( Lacsha, Sanscrit.) In 
Arithmetic, an East Indian 
word, almost naturalized in the 
English language, signifying 
one hundred thousand. 
La cker. In the Arts, a varnish 
applied upon tin, brass, and 
other metals, to preserve them 
from tarnishing, and to improve 
their colour. Its basis is a so* 
lution of shell or seed-lack in 
spirits of wine. 
Lacrimoso (Ital.) In Music, 
a term which implies a plain- 
tive movement, as if weeping, 
Lactates. In Chemistry, a 
name given to cry stall izable 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with lactic 
acid. 2. Compounds, or salts, 
formed by the combination of 
lactic acid with alkalies, earths, 
and metallic oxides. 
Lacteals. In Anatomy, a set 
of vessels by which the chyle 
is taken up, and carried to the 
thoracic duct, from which it 
passes into the blood-vessels, 
and is converted into blood. 2. 
They are thus named from the 
milky appearance of the fluid 
they contain. 
Lactea via. In Astronomy, 

the milky way. 
Lactic acid. In Chemistry, 
the acid of sour milk and whey. 
Lactuca <from lac, milk, on 
account of its milky juice.) The 
lettuce. In Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants, of the her- 
baceous annual kinds. 
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LA.*Ute*id^fecte><winitj#aps.) 
In Anatomy, small) (cavities in - 
some of the (mucus- membrane*, 
in which a secretion of nunc us 
is carried on. 

Lacunars^ In . Architecture^ ■ 
these are panels - or coffers on 
the ceilings of apartmentsy*ad 
sometimes in the soffits of the 
corona of the 'ionic, Corin- 
thianv and composite orders. 
Laoubtrisi In > Botany* '&c, 
of, or belonging to, pools, 
marshes, &C» 

Lady-bird. In Entomology, 
the cocciaella. 

Lady- day. hk Chronology, the 
25th of March, the day on 
which the Annunciation of the ; 
Blessed Virgin is celebrated. 
Lady's-smock. In Botany, the 
name of a perennial weed of- 
ten found in pasture grounds ; 
named also cuckoo-flowers, 
and Canterbury-bells. 
L agopus ( Hare+foot.) In Ornt- 
thology, grouse, red ptarmigan, 
&c. . . ■< 

Lagopus (from x*y»s, a hare, 
and **$, a foot.) Hards-foot. 
In Botany, a name applied to 
several different plants, whose 
soft hairy heads of flowers have 
suggested the designation. 
Laical (from kucus, Lat., and 
Xeus .) In Church History, be- 
longing to the laity or people, 
as distinct from the clergy. 
Laity (from A«v, the people.) 
In Church History, the people 
as distinguished from » ■ the > 
clergy. •» 

Lake, or laque. In the Arts, 
m preparation of different sub* 
stances into a kind of magis- 
tery, > fori the use of painters, 
dyep> «Yc. One of the first in* 
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Tented was from seed aid Mick* 
lac ; hence the name* 

Lama. In Zoology, the came- 
lus pacos. 

Lama. In Religion, the high- 
priest, or sovereign pontiff, of 
the -Asiatic Tartan 4s thoa 
named* 

Lamantinb* In Zoology, the 
trichecns manattus, or sea-cow. 

Lamella (Lat*) Jn Ichthyolo- 
gy, &C4, signifies very thin 
plates, as the scales of fishes. 

Lamina (Lat.) In Mineralogy* 
Ac* this plates, layers, &c. - 

Laminated (fromtemtnayLat.) 
In • Mineralogy, plated 5 dis- 
posed in layers, or plates. 

Jjamium* DeaoineMte. In Bo- 
tany^ ihe name of .a genus of 
plants, of the natural order 
vertioillate. 

Lammas. In Chronology, the 
first of August. 

Lam pic acid. In Chemistry, 
a peculiar aeid produced by 
the slow combustion of ether. 

Lamprey. In Ichthyology, pe- 
tromyzon.' 

Lampyris. The fire-fly. In 
Entomology, a genus of cole- 
opterous insects. 

Lampyris noctiluca. The 
glow-worm. 

Lama philosophorum (philo- 
sophers 9 wool.) In old Chemis- 
try, flowers of zinc. 

Lanatum. In Botany, woolly. 

LtANgbo&atum. In Botany, 
Lance, or spear-shaped. 

Langubd. In Heraldry, de- 
notes animals whose tongues, 
projecting from their mouths, 
are of a different colour from 
the. cost of thebody. 

LANO«B(rTB{F«eock) In Music. 
the tongue oiajank in » harp- 
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sichord jot spinet * the veive 
which opens or shuts t}ie wind- 
chest in an organ, to let the 
air into the pipes when a [key 
is pressed down* 

Laniard. In Navigation, a 
short piece of lineor Goddueed 
to fasten and secure the shrouds, 
stays, buoy, &c. , 

LANiOBROVS(&sat0er,Lat.)< in 
Zoology, &c*> wool-bearing* » 

Lanista (Lat.) In Roman. 
Antiquity, -a fencing-masteC $ a 
trainer and proprietor of gtodU 
atora. '.!.•'■ 

Laniu8. Th* shrike,*** butcher** 
bird* In Ornithology, a genus 
of the rapacious tribe. 

Lantern. In Aivhkecture, a 
little dome raised over the roof 
of a building, to give light, and 
serve as a crowning to the 'fa* 
brie. 

Lanugo (Latin.) In Botany, 
down, the soft, woolly, hairy 
covering, that grows en leaves, 
stalks, or fruits. 

Lap-dog. In Zoology, the cams 
melitseus. 

Lapis (Lat.) In a general sense, 
stone of any kind. 

Lapis calaminaris (Lat.) In 
Mineralogy, calamine and zinc. 

Lapis inpbrnalis (Lat.) In 
Chemistry, lunar caustic, or 
nitrate of silver. 

Lapis lazuli, or aimrestone. 
A Mineral of the zeolite tribe, 
which furnishes the valuable 
pigment named ultramarine. 
It is «aid to be named azal by 
the Arabians. 

Lapis lydil's. In Mineralogy, 
a sub-specie* of - rhomboidal 
quartz, a variety of touch- 
stone. 2. It i* the schistose 
jasper of Brongniart, and con- 
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tains H-lOths of silk*. The 
residue is iron, alumina* and 
charcoal. S. It was the touch- 
stone of the ancients. 

Lafisolla.ris (Let.) Potstone. 

Lapis tegularis (Let.) Gel 
careoos state, which, having 
the property of easily separat- 
ing into lamina, is very gene- 
rally employed for covering 
the roofs of booses j hence the 
name. 

Lappa. In Botany, the name 
of any kind of bur or seed that 
sticks to the coats of animals. 

Laplysia obpilaws. The sea- 
hare, in Natural History, a 
species of molluscous marine 
worms. 

La ps an a. Nipplewort. In fio- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Lapse. In Ecclesiastical Lmd, 
the omission of a patron to 
present a clerk to a benefice 
within six months of its being 
void. 

Lapwing. In Ornithology, the 
tringa vanellus. 

Laquearius. m Antiqn*ty> a 
gladiator, who held a kind of 
snare or noose (laqueus) in 
one hand, and a poniard in 
the other. 

Larboard. In Navigation, the 
left hand of a ship, when you 
stand with your face to the 
head. 

Larceny (latrortnmm,LAt.) In 
Law, petty theft. 

Larch-tree. In Botany, la- 
rix, or pinus larix. 

Lares (Lat.) In Antiquity > a 
kind of domestic genii, or 
household gods, worshipped 
by the Romans. 

Large. In Navigation, a eea-| 
*02 
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tttm applied to the wind when 
it crosses the Hue of a ship's 
course in * favourable direc- 
tion, particularly on the beam 
or quarter. 

Laroo. In Music, a slow move- 
ment, one degree quicker than 
adagio, and two than grave. 

Larix, or pinnslari*. In Mo* 
tony, the larch*tree. 

Lark. In Orntinvbgy, alaada. 

Lark-spur. In Botany, del- 
phinium. 

Larcs. The gull. In Orni- 
thology, a genus of birds of the 
order anseres. 

Larub carvs. The common 
gull. 

Larus RitHSTTNDiTS. The black 
headed, or laughing gull. 

LARUS TRtOACTTLtJS. The 
kittywake gull. 

Larva (Lat. a mask.) In /ft*- 
tomologv, grubs, maggots, or 
caterpillars. 9. The second 
stage of the insect, the egg be- 
ing the first. 

Larva. In Antiquity, wicked 
and mischievous ghosts. 

Larva? a (laroatus, Lat.) la 
Entomology, masked. 

Larynx. In Anatomy, the car- 
tilaginous cavity behind the 
tongue, in the interior part of 
the fences. It is the organ of 
voice and respiration. 

Lascar. In the East Indies, a 
camp-follower, but by Euro- 
peans employed to designate 
native seamen. 

LASBRPifiUM. La*er*>ort. la 
Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

LASioPBTALttit (from *.***(, 
hairy, and m*Xot, a petal.) 
Woolly-blossom. In Botany ', 
a genus of pleats. 
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Latmhv (k*mt> La*.) Hidden ; 
concealed $ secret. 
Latent heat. Iii Chem i tt rf, 
the quantity of heat whfch oc- 
casions the fluidity of bodies 
by combining with them* 
Latere, or a later*, trunk the 
side. In Church Qove nmen t, 
the cardinal legates a latere 
were the pope's assistants and 
counsellors in ordinary, de- 
spatched oa peftmalarmissioni. 
Lateritious sediment. In 
Surgery, * precipitate that is 
copiously deposited by urine, 
during intermittent fevers* 
Lathe. In Carpentry, the tool 
of a turner, by which he tarns 
about his matter* so a* to shape 
it by the chisel. - 
Lathraa (fimato^ clan- 
destifie > or concealed.) Tooth 
wort* In Betany, the name of 
a genas of plants. 
Lathyrus. In Botany ) a ge- 
nus of plants* of the pea or 
vetch kind* comprehending 
the sweet pea> everlasting pea, 
&c. 

LaTi«jla viua (Let.) In AnH- 
quky, purple ornaments, at 
tached in Rome to the tunic of 
senators and some other ma- 
gistrates. 
Latifolia. In Beiany, broad 

leaved. 
Latitat. In Law, a writ which 
presupposes that the defendant 
lurks, lies hid) and cannot be 
found in the county of Middle 
aex, bat is gone to some other 
county, to the sheriff whereof 
the writ is directed. 
Latitude. Breadth, width ; 
in bodies of unequal diman 
sione* the shorter axis. £. In 
Geography* the extent of the 
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earth «r heavens, reckoning 
from the equator; a particu- 
lar degree reckoned from the 
equator. 

L att ben sails. In Naviga- 
tion, a long triangular sail used 
by xebecs, &c. ; named also 
shoaMef-of-mutton sails. 

Latter (from fcftm> French.) 
in Metall u r g y, brass $ a mixture 
of copper and lapis catamma- 
ris. 0. Plates of iron tinned 
over, of which tea-canisters 
are made. 

Laudanum (from landan, 
to praise.) In Pharmacy, a 
name given to certain prepara- 
tion*,cniefly extracts of opium. 

Laurel. In Botany, lauras and 
prunus. 

Laurocerasu*. In B&tany> the 
cherry laurel. 

Lavrvs. The Laurel. In Bo- 
tany, the systematic name of a 
genus of plants, which includes 
the cinnamon, camphor, cas- 
sia, sassafras trees, &e. 

Laurub cinnamon uw. The 
cinnamon tree. 

Laurus no* i li a. The com- 
mon sweet bay-tree. 

Laurustinb, a fine evergreen 
shrub. In £*tony, viburnus 
tiaus. 

Lava (from lamjfen, to rue.) 
In Mineralogy, a volcanic sub- 
stance often resembling basalt, 
but which it is impossible to 
define accurately. 9. A stream 
of melted mineral eubetances, 
that slows from volcanoes. 

Lavandula. Lavemhr. In 
Botany y the name of a genus 
of plants, of the natttfat erdter 
verttciUatse. 

Lavandula spica. Common 
lavaaslec. 
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La^ihocr. hi Botany; 1a- 
vandula. 

Lavbri fo Botany, ulvaf. 

Lavbr bread. A sort of food 
made of a sea-plant, otherwise 
named ■ oyster-green, ' or a*er- 

fttttfotOOTt. 

Laws of nature. In Physics, 
axiom or general rules of mo- 
tion or rest, observed by natu- 
ral bodies towards each other. 

Lazaretto (from Lazarus.) A 
house lor the reception of the 
diseased. 

Lazvlite. In Mineralogy, an- 
other 'name for lapis lazuli. 

Lead spar, the prismatic. 
in Mineralogy, a sulphate of 
lead. 

Leaf (/o/wm, Lat.) In Vege- 
table Physiology, the leaf is a 
very general, but not universal, 
organ of plants, being in many 
respectsequivalent to the lungs 
of animals. 

Leap-year, or Bissextile. In 
Chronology, is every fourth 
year, and is so called from its 
leaping a day that year more 
than in common years, the last 
having 365 days, and leap- 
year 366. In leap-year Febru- 
ary has 29 days, instead of 28. 
To find leap-year, you have 
this rule ; divide by four ; when 
nothing is left, that shall be 
leap-year. 

Lease (from laisser, French.) 
In Law, a contract, by which, 
in consideration of some pay- 
ment, a temporary possession 
is granted of houses or lands. 

Leash. In Arithmetic, three, 
as a brace is two. 

Leasing-making. In Scottish 
Law, the uttering of words 
tending to excite discord be^ 
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tween the king and* his* people ; 
also termed verbal settitidn. 

Leaven. In Breud-makmd, fer- 
ment, mixed with anybody to 
make it light. ' 2. A piece of 
sour dough, "used to ferment 
and render light a much larger 
quantity of dough or pastel In 
Ethics, the word is tised figura- 
tively for any tnoral conta- 
gion. 

Lee. In Navigation, the side 
opposite to the wind; as the 
lee-shore is that on which the 
wind blows. 

Leech. In Natural History, 
hirudo. 

Lbbchee. The name Of a fruit 
of the East Indies. In Botany, 
scytalia litchi. 

Leek. In Botany, allium. ' 

Lectica (from lectin, Lat., a 
bed.) In Antiquity, a sort of 
litter, or vehicle, like the pa- 
lanquin of the East, in which 
the Romans were carried. 

Ledum. Marsh cistus, or wild 
rosemary. In Botany* the 
name of a genus of plants. 

Leet, or Court Leet. In Law, 
a court of record, ordained for 
punishing offences against the 
crown, and said to be the most 
ancient of the land. 

Leg a lis homo (Lat.) In Law, 
one who stands, rectus in cu- 
ria, not outlawed, excommuni- 
cated, or infamous. 

Legate (legatus, Lat.) In 
Church Government; a kind of 
spiritual ambassador from the 
pope. 

Legatee (legatum, Lat.) In 
Law, one who has a legacy 
left him. 

Lbgatus (Lat.) In Roman An* 
tiquity, a military officer, who 
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commanded as deputy of the 
commander in chief. 
Lege Q*Q Read. 
Legend (fegrenda, Lat.) In He- 
raldry, Numismatics, &c, an 
inscription, particularly on me- 
dals and coins.- . 
Leger (front ledger, Dutch.) 
Any thing that lies in a place ; 
as .a leger ambassador is a re- 
sident one; a leger book, a 
book that lieth in a counting- 
house. 

Lbgeri>EMAin {I'egeretf de- 
main, French.) Slight of hand ; 
jngglet j power of deceiving the 
eye. by nimble motion. 
Leggiadro (Ital.) In Music, 
signifies lively, gaily, &c. 
Legion (from legere, to choose.) 
In Roman Antiquity, a body 
of disciplined foot, of from 
three thousand to five thousand 
men. 
Legume (from legumen, Lat.) 
Seeds. not reaped, but gathered 
by, the hand ; in general, all 
large seeds. 2. In Botany, a 
pod or elongated pericarp, such 
as. that of the bean and pea- 
cod. It is the pod proper to 
the pea or papilionaceous 
tribe of plants, thence named 
leguminous. 3. The English 
term yi>puke. 
Leguminos.£. In Botany, a 
natural order of plants,(vetches, 
peas, &c. &c.) thus named from 
the nature of their fruit. 
Leguminous. In Botany, see 

Legume. 
Lemma (from Xnpfut.) In Lo- 
gic, a .proposition previously 
aaaumed. In Geometry, a sub- 
sidiary truth employed in the 
demonstration of a theorem, or 
solution of a problem. 
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Lemming. In Zoology, thawbto 
mouse, or mus lemnus. 

Lemna, Duckweed, in Botany, 
the name of a genus of plants. 

Lemnoria terebrans. In Na- 
tural History, a minute oros- 
taceous marine insect which 
bores wood. 

Lemon-tree. In Botany, the 
citrus limon. 

LBM ON8, B88BNTIAL SALT Off. 

In C&?inw*ry, the s*pej>oxa lata 
of potash is usually called by 
this name. 

Lemur, or Maucaco. In Zoo* 
logy, a genus of primates, re- 
sembling monkeys. 

Lemur TARDiGRADUS^the&ou? 
Lemur. In Zoology, an ani- 
mal about the size of a small 
cat, which moves about eight 
yards in a minute. 

Lens. In Botany, the lentil. 

Lens. In Optics, a glass sphe- 
rically convex on both sides, 
is usually called a lens ; such 
as is a burning glass, or a spec- 
tacle glass, or an object glass 
of a telescope ; but there are 
various sorts. In Anatomy, a 
particular coat of the eye, 
which has a magnifying power. 

Lentigo. In Surgery, a freck- 
ly or scurfy eruption on the 
skin. 

Lentil (tew, Lat.) In Botany, 
the cicer arietinum, a species 
of ervum. In Agriculture, a 
plant of the vetch or tare 
kind, cultivated as fodder for 
cattle. 

Lentiscus. In Botany, the 
lentisk or gum mastic tree. . 

Lento. In Music, slow, a 
movement between largo and 
grave. - * 

Lenzinite. In Mineralogy , mi 
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ops/ji^ white substance, ftssl*. 
cate of magnesia, 

Lbq (Lat. a tarn.) In Astreno* 
my, the fifth sign of the *e~ 
diac. 

Loom ToiKm (&»'* tooth.} The 
dandelion. la Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants of 
the natural order oomposita 
semiflosculosa?. 

Leqnurus (from Xim, a lion, 
and a**, a tail.) Mother 
wort. In Botany, a genua of 
plants. 

Leopard. In Zoology, the fe- 
lts leepardus. 

Lepas, the limpet of the an* 
cients. In Conchology, a ae- 
nus of multivalve sea shells in* 
habited by a triton. They are 
also named aeorn shells. 

Lepas anatipbra. The dock 
barnacle shell, 

Lbpijmum. Peppmeert. in 
Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

Lbpiqivm sativum. The gar* 
den or common cress. 

Lepidohtb (from *±«v> a 
scale, and fobs, a stone.) A 
Mineral substance, consisting 
of numerous flat shining pap* 
ticles resembling scales of 
small fishes, its ingredients 
are silica 54, alumina 20, pot- 
ash 18=$, parts. 

Lbpidoptera (from Xir*, a 
scale, and *r«£«v, a wing.) In 
Entomology, a tribe of insects 
consisting of butterflies, moths, 
&c, having four wings covered 
with scales in the form of 
powder or meal. 

Leptospermicm (from ktmt, 
slender, and ran^uc, seed.) 
South-sea myrtle. In Botany, 
a genus of plants. 
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L*rronA. The W—& fluffs 

In Entomology , the name of a 
genus of coleopterous insects. 

Lepus (Lat.) The Hare. 1b 
Astronomy* the name of one of 
the constellations of the south- 
ern hemisphere. 

Lepus. The Hare. In Zootof?, 
a genus of the class mamma* 
Ha and order glircs, compre- 
hending hares, rabbits, &*, 

Lepub cuniculus. The rab- 
bit. 

Lbpus timidus. The common 
bare. 

Lessee. In Law, the person to 
whom a lease is given. 

Lessor. In Law, one who lets 
any thing to farm, or otherwise 
by lease. 

Lethargy (from Xn&mfyta.) In 
Nosology, a morbid drowsi- 
ness ; a sleep from which one 
cannot be kept awake. 

Lettuce. In Botany, lactuca. 

Lbucitr (from xumat, white.) 
A peculiar mineral substance* 
prevalent in many lavas. It is 
also named white garnet, from 
its form and occasional resem- 
blance. 

Leucophlbomatic (xumw and 
$Xty/**.) In Phytwtegy, such 
a constitution of body, where 
the blood is of a- paleeotoup, 
viscid, and cold. 

Lbucodendron (from x«t/*#*, 
white, and S«»W, a tree.) The 
silver tree. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 

Leucorrhea. In Nosology, the 
iuor albus. 

Levator. In Anatomy, a name 
given to various muscles, 
which have the effect of draw- 
ing parts upwards, or of elon- 
gating them 
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LtVBir la Surveying, an ,in-| 
ftnummt employed to ascer- 
tain the true horizontal line, 
of which there are various 
kinds, such as the air level, 
spirit level, &c, 

Lsvblm no. The art of ascer- 
taining how much higher or 
lower any given point on the 
snr&ce or the earth is than 
another, 

L,bvbn (from tevam, French.) 
In C herniary, &c„ ferment, 
that which being mixed with 
flour makes it rise and fer« 



Levbr (Umer, French,) The 
first mechanical power, being 
an inflexible straight bar, sup* 
ported in a single point on a 
fulcrum or prop, called its 
centre of motion, and used to 
elevate a greet weight. 2 . Le- 
vers are divided into three 
Kinds, according to the relative 
position of their [essential 
parts; viz., the weight, the 
power, and the fulcrum, 

Lbvbbet. In Zoology, a hare 
in the first year of her age. 

Levigation (landgo, Let.) In 
Pharmacy* &c., levigation is 
the reducing of hard bodies 
into a subtile powder, by grind- 
ing upon marble with a muller. 

Lewis. In Mechanic*, the name 
of an instrument, consisting 
of thin wedges of iron, forming 
a dovetail, which is indented 
into a large stone for the pur- 
pose of moving it. 

Lbxicoqbaphbr (from >4<«» 
and y^*.) A writer of dic- 
tionaries, a harmless drudge. 

Lexicon (Asguw.) A diction** 
ary, 

LdBX MBRCATQRLA, The CUS- 
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torn of merchants. InZsnt, a 
particular system of customs, 
of the utmost validity in all 
commercial transactions. 
Lex non scbipta, or Common 
Law* The unwritten law, thus 
styled, because its original in- 
stitution and authority are not 
set down in writing, as acts of 
parliament are. 

Lbx 8cripta. The written 
law i these are the statutes, 
acts, or edicts, made by the 
king and parliament, common- 
ly called acts of parliament. 
2. The oldest is the magna 
charta, 9th year of Henry III. 
Lex talionis. The lorn of like 
for like. 

Lbx tbrr*. The law and 
custom of the land, or common 
law, as distinguished from the 
civil law. 

Lby. In Agriculture* ley, lee, 
or lay, are all from a Saxon 
word, signifying a field. 
Ley den phial. In Electri- 
fy, is a glass phial or jar, 
coated inside with some con- 
ducting substance, for the pur- 
pose of being charged and 
employed in making experi- 
ments. 

Li. An itinerary measure of 
China, equal to 1897 English 
feet. 

Lias (the etymology of this 
word is unknown.) InAft**- 
ralogy and Geology, a blue 
coloured clayey limestone. It 
is a variety of oolite or se- 
condary limestone. 
Libellula. The Dragon Flf. 
In Entomology, a genus of 
neuropterous insects. 
Libbe. In Botomy, the inner 
bark of a plantt 
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Libbri (Lat.) In Law?, freemen. 
Liberti. Such as have been 
made free by manumission. 
Libitum, or ad libitum. In 
Music, signifies at pleasure. 
Libra (Lat. a scale, or balance.) 
In Astronomy, a sign of the 
zodiac thus named, because 
when the sun is in this sign at 
the autumnal equinox, the days 
and nights are equal. 
Libra tion (libratio, Lat.) In 
Astronomy, libration is the ba- 
lancing motion or trepida- 
tion in the firmament, whereby 
the declination of the sun, and 
the latitude of the stars, change 
from time to time. 
Libration op the moon. The 
spots on the moon alternately 
approach towards, and recede 
from, its edge ; those near the 
latter appear and disappear al- 
ternately, making periodical 
oscillations, which variation of 
appearance is called the libra- 
tion of the moon. 
Licentiate. A degree in Spa- 
nish universities. 
Lichens (from \uxw, a tetter 
or ring-worm.) In Botany, a 
genus of plants, class crypto- 
gamia, order algse, many of 
which have not the slightest 
appearance of plants. Some 
form hard crusts on rocks, 
wood, or trees; others have 
the form of leaves, but nothing 
resembling flowers is visible. 
Of this class are Iceland moss, 
orchill, liverwort, &c. &c. 
Lichen rocella. The or- 
chill or litmus. 

Lieutenant (French.) In Go- 
vernment, &c, a deputy ; one 
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Lfrrft. In Navigation, the 
ropes at the yard arms, used to 
make the yards hang higher or 
lower as wanted. 
Ligaments. In Anatomv,these 
are strong bands which bind 
the bones together at the dif- 
ferent joints. 

Light. In Chemistry, Ac, one 
of the four imponderable sub- 
stances, the sources of which 
are the sun's rays, phosphori, 
combustion, combination, heat, 
and percussion. It moves in 
straight lines with a velocity 
equal to 164,000 miles in a se- 
cond of time, and by some is 
supposed to exist in a latent 
state in all combustible bo- 
dies. 
Lights. In Anatomy, the lungs, 
the organs of breathing. 
Lights. In Painting, are those 
parts of a piece which are il- 
luminated, or that lie open to 
the luminary by which the pic- 
ture is supposed to be en- 
lightened, and which for this 
reason are painted in bright vi- 
vid colours. 2. In this sense 
it is opposed to shadow. 
Ligneous (Hgneus, Lat.) In 
Botany, &c, wooden, made of 
wood, resembling wood. 
Lignin. In Botany and Che- 
mistry, an insoluble substance, 
which forms the woody skele- 
ton of all vegetables. 
Lignite, n Mineralogy, bi- 
tuminized wood, or brown coal, 
an inflammable fossil, inter- 
mediate between peat and coal. 
Lignum vita (Lat.) The wood 



of a genus of trees, called by 
botanists thuya. 
who acts by vicarious autho-lLiGUSTi cum-lov age. In Bo- 
rity ; a vicegerent. | tany, the name of a genus of 
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plants olT the natural order urn 
belliferw. 

LigustrUM. Privet, withwind, 
or bind. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
sepiarise. 

Lilac, the common. In Bo- 
tan y, the syringa vulgaris, 
Lilium (from \tt£m,\&, lily.) 
The lily. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
coronarise. 
Lilium candidum. The com- 
mon white lily. 
Lilium tigrinum. The tiger- 
spotted lily of China. 
Lily asphodel. Crinum. 
Lily daffodil. Amaryllis. 
Lily hyacinth. Scilla. 
Lily, the water. Nymphsa. 
Limature (limatura, Lat.) In 
Metallurgy, the filings of any 
metal ; the particles rubbed off 
by a file. 

Limax. In Natural History, 
the slug, or naked snail, a ge- 
nus of the vermes mollusca. 
Limbers. In Artillery, a sort 
of advanced train, joined to the 
carriage of a cannon on a 
march. 
Lime, or linden-tree of 

Europe. In Botany, tilia. 
Lime, slaked. In Chemistry, 

a hydrate of lime. 
Lime stone, common. In Mi- 
neralogy and Chemistry, a car- 
bonate of lime, or compound 
of carbonic acid and lime. In 
Geology, a secondary rock, of- 
ten abounding with marine 
exuvia. 
LtME-TREE, of the West In- 
dies. In Botany, the citrus 
Americana. 
Limning. The art of Painting 
in water colours, as contra- 
P 
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distinguished from painting in 
oil. 

Limpet. In Conchology, lepaa, 
a genus comprehending above 
250 species. 

Linaria, or Antirrhinum. In 
Botany, toad-flax. 

Linch-pin. In Carpentry, the 
small pin in carts, &c, that is 
put at the end of the axle-tree, 
to confine the wheels on them 
steadily. 

Line. A French measure con- 
taining the twelfth part of a 
foot. 

Lineament. In Painting, the 
outlines of a face. 

Ling. In Ichthyology, the ga- 
dus molua. 

Lingua. In Anatomy, the 
tongue. 

Li ngu la tum. In Botany, ton- 
gue-shaped. 

Liniment (tinimentum, Lat.) 
In Pharmacy, ointment, bal- 
sam ; a form of external medi- 
cine, composed of unctuous 
substances. 

Linn jr an system. The Lin- 
nsean system of natural history 
is divided into five branches, 
each subordinate to the other, 
viz., class, order, genus, species, 
and varieties. 

Linnet. In Ornithology, the 
fringilla linota. 

Linseed. In Pharmacy, the 
seed of the common flax, which 
yields oil by expression, and 
is much used in cataplasms, 
emollients, infusions, and de- 
coctions. 

Lintel. In Carpentry, that 
part of the doorframe that lies 
across the door posts over 
head. 

Linstock. In Chmnery, a staff 
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,ef wood with a match at the 
end of it, used by gunners in 
firing cannon. 
Linum, Plax. In Botany* a 
genus of plants of the natural 
order gru males. 

Lion. In Zoology, leo, or felis 
leo. 

LieN ant. In Mntymology, the 
formicaleo, or myrmeleon. i 
Lion monkey. Simia oedipufe. 
Li on seal. Phoca leonina. 
Lion's tail. In Botany, leo* 
nurus. 
Lipsia. In Typography, print- 
ed in the city of Leipsic. 
LiqUEf action (liquef actio, 
Lat.) In Chemistry, the act of 
melting, the state of oeing 
melted. 

Liquor silicum. The Liqutr 
of Flints. In Chemistry > a so 
lution of silica in alkaline lexi- 
via. 

Liquorice. In Botany and 
Pharmacy, glyfcyrrhiza. 
Liquorice yetch. In Botany, 
astragalus. 
Liquorice vetch, iheKnob- 
W-rooted-glycine. 
Liquorice, wild. Abms. 
Liriconete. In Mineralogy, 
an arseniate of copper and 
iron. 

LlRIODENDRON (from Xuem, a 

lily, and iiv\ov, a tree.) The 
tulip-tree. In Botany, a ge^ 
nus of plants of the natural 
order coadunatse. 

LlRIODENDRUM TULIPIFE- 

rum. In Botany, the common 
tulip-tree, sometimes 140 feet 
*%h. 

Litany (from x2J*w/«b sup- 
plication.) In Church Ri- 
tuals, a form of supplicatory 
prayer. 
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Lithanthrax. In Mmerakfy, 
stone or pit coal, as distin- 
guished from xylantrax, or 
wood coal, such as the Bovey 
coal. 

Litharge (from Xiht, stone, 
and *ty»tf 9 silver.) In Che* 
misiry, a sub-carbonate of 
lead, of a golden yellow co- 
lour. 

LitHIa (from Aj&ft a stone.) In 
Chemistry, a newlydiscovered 
alkali, found in a mineral call* 
ed petalite, recently discovered 
in Sweden. 2. It is easiest 
procured from spodumene,fluor 
spar, and sulphuric acid. 
Lithic acid. In Chemistry, a 
peculiar acid ^ obtained from 
human calculi. It is also 
named uric add* 
Lithium. In Chemistry* the 
metallic base of Hthia. 
Lithography. The art of tak- 
ing impressions from draw*- 
ings or writings, by engravings 
made on stone, 

Lithomarge (from Xjfo» stone, 
and marga, marl.) A Mi- 
neral substance not regularly 
crystallized, the constituents 
of which are silica 45, alumina 
37 = $j parts. St. It is also 
mined stone marrow. 
Lit hontriptic (from X*&*aad 
«^<j3«.) In Pharmacy, any me* 
dicine proper to dissolve the 
stone in the kidneys or blad- 
der. 

Lithophila (from xdttfHXat, a 
lover of rocks or stones.) In 
Botany, a genus of plants thus 
named from their attachment 
to barren stony place*. 
Lithospermum (from xdie, a 
stone) and *«^pa»aeea\) Gro**- 
welL In Botany, a genus of 
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Slants thus named from the 
ardness of their seed. 
Lithotomy (from ****, and 
*y*w, to cut.} In Surgery, the 
act or practice of cutting for 
the stone. 

Lithoxylon. In Mineralogy, 
woodstone. 

Lxthoxylites. In Mineralo- 
gy, petrified wood. 
Litmus. In Chemistry, the 
bine test procured from the 
orchil or archil lichen, is thus 
named. It is reddened by an 
acid, and restored by an alkali. 
Litres. French measures of 
capacity. A cubical decimeter 
is one pint and ^. 
Liturgy (from AuTw*.) Id 
Church Ritual*, form of pray- 
ers, formulary of public devo- 
tion. Among the Roman Ca- 
tholics it signifies the muss, 
Litu us- \Ux Conchology, a name 
given to a genua of shells, of 
the class polythalamii, or those 
that consist of several cham- 
bers, parted from one another 
by snelly diaphragms, and 
communicating by means of 
a siphunculusj which runs 
through the whole length of 
the shell. 3. It is thus named 
from its resembling the ancient 
latum, a military musical in- 
. strument of the Romans. 
Liver. In Anatomy* hepar. 
. This is the larrest gland of the 
body, and performs the secre- 
tion of bile by the hepatic 
duct, which sometimes trans* 
mits it to the duodenum, and 
sometimes through a second 
tube called the cystic duct, in- 
to the membranous bag con- 
nected to the liver, named the 
gall-bladder, 
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Liver-wort. In Botany, nam- 
ed also Iceland most, a 
lichen. 

Livestock. In Husbandry, 
under this title, asses, males, 
goats, rabbits, pigeons* poul- 
try, and bees, are compre- 
hended. 
Liveryman of London* In 
M unkiDal government, a free- 
man of some standing in a 
company. 
Lixiviatiow. In Chemistry, h 
the washing of substances with 
water to dissolve the saline 
particles, which are afterwards 
procured by evaporation. 
Lixivium (from Hs, wood- 
ashes.) In Chemistry, the li- 
quor in which the saline and 
soluble particles of the resi- 
dues of distillation and com- 
bustion are dissolved. 
Lizard. In Natural History, 
lacerta, the name of a genus of 
reptiles, comprehendingcroco- 
diles, guanas, chameleons, sa- 
lamanders, &c. 

LL.D. Legum doctor, doctor 
of laws. 
Loam (from lehne, German, 
viscid earth.) A natural mix- 
ture of sand and clay.- In Mi- 
neralogy, this is a clay in 
which silex predominates re- 
markably, and in a minute 
state of division. In the neigh- 
bourhood of London, loam 
consists of a fine reddish-grey 
sand, 87 parts and alumina 18 
=100. 
Lobe (from X#C«.) In Anatomy, 
a division, a distinct part : 
used commonly for a part of 
the lungs. 

Lobe. In Botany, a division 
of the seed or fruit, as in the 
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common bean, which consists 
of two lobes, or divisions. 

Lobelia. In Botany, the car- 
dinal flower. 

Lobster. In Natural History, 
the cancer gammarus, or asta- 
cus marinus. 

Lockjaw. In Surgery, tetanus. 

Lock. In Inland Navigation, 
a portion of a canal confined 
between a sluice-gate and a 
flood-gate, to facilitate the pas- 
sage of boats in ascending or 
descending. 

Locomotion (from locus and 
nwtus.) In Zoology, &c, the 
power of changing place. 

Locust (locusta, lit.) In En- 
tomology, the gryllus migrato- 
jruis, a genus of insects, re- 
ferred to that of gryllus (grass- 
hopper.) 

Lodes. In Mineralogy, me- 
tallic veins or fissures are thus 
named in Cornwall. 

Log. In Navigation, a small 
triangular piece of board ba- 
lanced by a thin plate of lead 
so as to swim perpendicularly, 
and being fixed to a line mea- 
sures the ship's way. 

Logarithm (from koyos, and 
^i&^s, the ratio of numbers.) 
In Mathematics, the indexes of 
.the ratios of numbers, one to 
.another. 2. A series of arti- 
ficial numbers proceeding in 
Arithmetical proportion, cor. 
iresponding to as many others 
proceeding in geometrical pro- 
(portion, contrived for the ease 
and expedition of calculation. 

JLogeum. In Ancient Architec- 
ture, the front portion of the 
Creek-stage. The narrow por- 
tion as it retired backwards 

v ybj called the proscenium, 
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Logic {logica, Lat.) Logic is 
the art of using reason well in 
our inquiries after truth, and 
the communication of it to 
others. 

Logomachy (from Xtyopaxut.) 
A contention in words ; a con- 
tention about words. 

Logographt. In Printing, a 
method by which types instead 
of answering only to single 
letters, are made to correspond 
to whole words. 

Lolium. Darnel grass, a well 
known weed among corn. In 
Botany, a genus of plants. 

Lolium perenne. Darnel 
grass. This is the Botanical 
name of the grass usually 
known to farmers by the name 
of rye-grass, with a perennial 
fibrous creeping root. 

Lolium temulentum. In Bo- 
tany. This is the onlyspecies 
of grain that is hurtful, where- 
as many leguminous seeds are 
poisonous. 

Loligo. In Ichthyology, the 
original Latin name for a spe- 
cies of the cuttle fish. In Cori- 
chology, a shell-fish that ejects 
an inky fluid. 

Lomentacejb (from lomentum, 
a kind of painters' colour.) In 
Botany, the thirty-third natu- 
ral order of Linnaeus; com- 
prehending cassia, mimosa, 
Brazil wood, log wood, &c, 

Londini. In Typography, 
printed in the city of London. 

London clay. In Mineralogy, 
the calcaire grossier of the 
French. 

Longimetry (from longus, and 
f*fyo*>) In Mathematics, the 
art or practice of measuring 
distances. 
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Longitude (longihido.) In 
Geography, the circumference 
of the earth measured from 
any meridian. 2. The dis- 
tance of any part of the earth 
to the east or west of any 
place. 

Lonolegs. In Entomology, 
the tipula sylvestris, a well- 
known insect. 

Lonicbra. Honeysuckle or 
woodbine. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
aggregate. 

Loop (or to spring the luff.) In 
Navigation, this is when a ship 
that was going large before the 
wind, is brought close by the 

wind. Keen vnnr lnff » voot 
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wind. Keep your luff! veer 
no more ! keep her to ! touch 
the wind ! all signify the same 
thing, and bid the steersman 
keep the ship nearer to the 
wind, by putting the helm to- 
wards the lee side of the 
ship. 

Loop up (pronounced luff.) In 
Navigation, to luff up is to 
keep nearer the wind. 
Loom, to. In Navigation, to 
appear at sea. 

Lophiodon. In Geology, &c, 
a newly discovered fossil ge- 
nus of animals, nearly allied 
to the taper, and named from 
eminences on its teeth. 

Lophius. In Ichthyology, a 
genus of fishes of the order 
branchiostegi, resembling a 
tadpole, and comprehending 
pig-fish, sea-devils, &c. 

Lophius HistRio. The har- 
lequin angler, or American 
toad-fish. 

Lophius pescatorius. The 

" fishing-frog or sea -devil. 

LoquaTj an East Indian fruit. 



In Botany, the mespilus japo- 
nica. 
Lor is. In Zoology, the lemur 
tardigradus of Linnsus. 
Lory. In Ornithology, the 

psittacus lory. 
Lotion (lotto, Lat.) In Thar- 
macy, a lotion is a form of 
medicine compounded of aque- 
ous liquids, used to wash. 
Lotophagi. Lotus eaters. In 
Ancient Geography, the name 
of a territory and its inhabi- 
tants. 

Lotus. In Botany, the nym- 
phaea nelumbo of Linnseus. 
Louse. In Entymology, pedi- 
culus, an apterous insect. It 
has so transparent a skin that 
its interior may be investigated. 
Louse- wort. In Botany, pe- 
dicularis. 

Lovage. In Botany, ligusti- 
cum. 
LovANii. In Typography, the 
city of Louvain in Brabant. 
Love apple. In Botany, the 
English name of the lycbper- 
sicum, or solanum lycoperoi- 
cum. ' r 

Loxia. The gross-beak. In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order passeres, &c, 
Loxia cocothraustes. » The 
hawfinch. 

Loxia chloris. The green- 
finch or green linnet. 
Loxia pyrrhula. The bull- 
finch. 

Loxodromy (from \»\<*, ob- 
lique, and \ofM%, course.) In 
Navigation, the line which a 
ship describes in sailing on the 
same collateral rhumb. It cuts 
all the meridians in the same 
angle, called the loxodromic 
angle. 
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Lozenge (thus named from Jts 

, resemblance to a laurel leaf.) 
In Geometry, this figure is usu- 
ally called a rhomb, and when 
the sides are unequal, rhom- 
boides. 2. In Heraldry, a four- 
cornered figure resembling a 
pane of glass in old case- 
ments. All single ladies must 
place their arms on lozen- 
ges. 

Lubricate, to (lubricus, Lat.) 
In Pharmacy, &c, to make 
smooth or slippery. 

Lucanus cervus. In tfntomo- 
logy, the stag-beetle. 

Lucerne. In Botany, a spe- 
cies of medicago or moon-tre- 
foil cultivated like clover. It 
is the medica of the ancients, 
and supposed originally from 
Media. 

Lucifer. In Astronomy, a 
name given to the planet Ve- 
nus, when she appears in the 
morning before sunrise. 

Luciferous (Lvcifer, Lat.) In 
Chemistry, &c, giving light; 
affording means of discovery. 

Lucihbter. In Optics, an ap- 
paratus for measuring the in- 
tensity of light proceeding 
from different bodies. 

Lucern Grass. In Botany, 
medicago* It is the grand 
trefle of the French. 

Lucius, in Ichthyology, the 
specific name for the pike or 
esoz locius. 

Lucubration (lueubratia, Lat.) 
Study by candle-light; noc- 
turnal study; any thing com- 
posed by night. 

Luculiitb. In Mineralogy, 
a sub-spec ies of rhomboidal 
limestone, named after the 
consul Lucullus. 
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Ltjdub helmontii. See Sep* 
taria. 

Lues (Lat.) In Surgery, a ge- 
neral name for diseases of any 
kind. 

Luff, to. See to Looff. 

Luo8ail. In Navigation, a 
small sail hoisted occasionally 
on the mast of a boat or small 
vessel, upon a yard that hangs 
nearly at right angles to the 
mast. 

Luoduni. In typography, 
printed in the city of. Lyons. 

Lugdunum Batavorum. In 
Typography, printed in the 
city of Ley den. 

Lugubrious (lugubris, Lat) 
mournful, sorrowful. 

Lumachella (Italian.) In Mi- 
neralogy, a species of marble 
which is iridescent, the pre- 
dominating character being a 
deep orange red. Hence the 
terms lumachella and fire- 
marble* 

J>umbaqo (from lumbi,Jjoi., the 
loins.) In Nosology, a, trouble- 
some fixed pain about the 
loins and ligaments of the 
back. 

Lumbar. In Anatomy, the 
lumbar region of the abdo- 
men is the lateral and poste- 
rior part of the umbilical re- 
gion, which constitutes the 
loins (lumbi) in common lan- 
guage. 

Lumbricus (ImQ The earth- 
worm. In NcUural History?* 
genus of the vermes intestine 
class and order. 

Lumbricus terrbbtris. The 
common earth worm. 3. It 
has neither bones, brains, eyes, 
nor feet, and breathes through 
small spiracles along its back. 
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Lump fish. Ib leihyology, the 
cyclopterus lurnpus. 
Luna. In Astronomy, the 
moon. In Alehsmy, silver. 
Lunar (Jurat*, lit.) Re- 
lating to the moon ; under the 
demuiioR of the moon. 
Lunar caustic. In Chemistry, 
a nitrate of silver. 
Luna corn b a, (horn silver.) In 
Chemistry, a muriate of silver ; 
a compound of muriatic acid 
and silver.. 
Lunaria. Honesty flower or 
satin jhwer. In Botany, a 
genus of plants of the natural 
order sillquosse. 
Lunation (from ty**, Lat.) In 
^stroiiomy, a revolution of the 
moon, named also the syno- 
dical month, and consisting of 
twenty-nine days, twelve hours, 
forty-four minutes, and three 
seconds* 

Lunette. In Fortification, an 
enveloped counter-guard or 
elevation of earth, made be- 
yond the second ditch oppo- 
site to the place of arms, dif- 
fering from ravelins only in 
their situation. 
Lungwort. In Botany, pub 
monarla. 

Langs or tights. (Pulmo.) In 
Anatomy, the part by which 
breath is inspired and expired, 
and through which the blood 
passes, and is changed by 
means of respiration from 
the venous to the arterial 
state. 
Lunisolar (from lima, and 
solaria* Lat.) In Chronology, 
compounded of the revolu- 
tions of the sun and moon 
multiplied by each other, and 
e^ual te WS common years. 
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Lgpbrcalia. In Roman Anti- 
auity, feasts celebrated in ho- 
nour of the god Pan, when the 
priests ran naked through the 
street. 

Lupin aster. In Botany, bas- 
tard lupine. 

Lupine (lupinus, Lat.) A spe- 
cies of wild pea, cultivated 
principally as a manure. In 
Botany, toe name of a genua 
of plants of the natural order 
papiUonacese. 

Lupulus. In Botany, an old 
name for the hop-plant. 

Lupus. In Zoology, the wojf, 
a species of canis. Jn Astro- 
nomy, the name of a southern, 
constellation. 

Lupus marinus. The #ea- 
wolf or anarrhipas. lupus* In 
Ichthyology, the name of a 
fierce and voracious fish of the 
northern seas. 

Lupus aureus, the gold-fio* 
loured wolf. In ^oology, a 
name by which Latin authors 
distinguished the jackal. See 
Aureus. 

Luriqa (from luridus, pale, 
livid, ghastly.) In Botany, a 
natural order of plants, the 
twenty-eighth of Linnaeus, 
(such as the digitalis, atropa, 
datura, hyoscyamus, tobacco 
plant, &c. &c.,) thus denomi- 
nated from their deadly effect 
on animal life. 

Luscinia. The Nightingale. 
In Ornithology, a species of 
motacilla. 

Lustrum (Lat. a purgation or 
cleansing.} Among the Bo-* 
mans a term used to signify 
the space of five years. a£ t^e 
end of which the people paid 
the census or tribute, ajid were 
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sprinkled and purified from all 
prior defilements, 
lusus naturje. A play or 
sport of nature. In Natural 
History , a monster. 
Lute. In Music, the name of 
a stringed instrument. In Che- 
mistry, a composition of clay. 
&c, with which vessels are 
closed up. 

Luteola (from luteus, yellow.) 
In Botany, the herb weld or 
dyers' weed. 

Lutbtia. In Typography, the 
city of Paris. 

Lutra. The Otter. In Zoolo- 
gy, a genus of animals of the 
mammalia class, and order ferae. 
Lutra marina. The sea otter. 
Lutra vulgaris. The com- 
mon otter. 

Luxate, to, (from luxo, Lat.) 
In Surgeiy, to put out of joint} 
to disjoint or dislocate ; hence 
luxation. 

Lyceum (from Xvxtm.) In An- 
tiquity, the name of a cele- 
brated school at Athens, where 
Aristotle explained his philo- 
sophy. 

Lychnis (from Xv^vts, a lamp.) 
Campion. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural 
order caryophyllese. 
Lycium. Box thorn. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order luridse. 
Lycoperdon. The puff ball. 
In Botany, a genus of plants 
of the class and order crytoga- 
mia fungi. 

Lycoperdon tuber. The 
truffle. 

Lycopersicon, or solanum ly- 
copersicon. In Botany, the 
love-apple, or tomato. 
Lycopodium. Club moss. In 
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Botany, a genus of cryptoga- 
mic plants. 

Lycopodium clavatum. Com- 
mon club moss, the seeds of 
which are remarkable for their 
combustibility, and are used at 
theatres to imitate lightning. 
Lydius lapis. In Antiquity, 
the touch-stone used by the 
Greeks and Romans, for the 
trial of gold and silver, was 
thus named ; but the same de- 
signation was also applied to 
another substance. 
Lying to. In Navigation, a 
ship is usually brought to by 
the main andfoTetop-sails, one 
of which is laid aback while 
the other is full. 
Lymph (lympha, Lat.) Water; 
any transparent colourless li- 
quor. 

Lymphatics. In Anatomy, a 
set of absorbing vessels, which 
arise from all the cavities of 
the body, and convey the 
lymph (a transparent fluid) in- 
to the thoracic duct, where the 
chyle and lymph are mixed to- 
gether. 2. The lymphatics are 
dispersed through the whole 
body, and are destined to ab- 
sorb occasionally everv fluid 
with which they come in con- 
tact. 

Lynx. In Zoology, the felis 
lynx. 

Lyra (the harp.) In Astrono- 
my, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere. 
Lyre (lyra, Lat.) A harp; a 
musical instrument. 
Lyric (lyricus, Lat.) In Poe- 
try and Music, pertaining to a 
harp, or to odes or poetry sung 
to a harp; singing to a harp. 
Lysimachia. Loose-strife, la 
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Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order rotacese. 
Lytta. In Entomology, the 
name of a genus of blistering 
iBsecls. The Spanish-fly, «&c. 



LYT MAD 

Lytta vbsicatorius. In 
Pharmacy, cantharides; the 
Spanish fly $ the meloe of Lin- 
neeus. 



M. 



Macaronic. A kind of bur- 
lesque poetry, consisting of a 
jumble of different languages, 
with words of the vulgar 
tongue latinized, and Latin 
words modernized. 

Mace (Mads, Lat.) In Botany, 
the nutmeg is enclosed in a 
three-fold covering ; the se- 
cond is mace. 

Maceration. In Pharmacy, 
is an infusion either with or 
without heat, wherein the in- 
gredients are intended to be 
almost dissolved. 

Mackaw. In Ornithology, the 
psittacus macao. 

Mackerel. In Ichthyology, 
scomber. 

M a c le. In Crystallography, a 
made is a crystal which ap- 
pears as if it had been divided, 
and the two halves re-united in 

. a reversed direction. By Haiiy 
rnacles are named cristaux he- 
mitropes. 

Mactra. In Conchology, a 
genus of bivalve sea-shells, in- 
habited by a tethys. 

Macrocosm (from pax^s, great, 
and X0f0f,.the world.) The 

. whole world or visible system, 
in opposition to the micro- 
cosm, or world of man. 

Macropus (jutxps, great, and 



ns, the foot.) The Kangaroo. 
In Zoology, a genus of the 
class and order mammalia) 
ferae. , 

Macrometer. In Mathema- 
tics, an instrument contrived to 
measure the distance of inac- 
cessible objects by means of 
two reflectors on a common 
sextant. 

Macula (Lat. a spot.) In No- 
sology, a term applied to sig- 
nify detached efflorescences of 
the skin, or discoloured patches, 
without any considerable ele- 
vation or protuberance. 

MaculjE. In Astronomy, dark 
spots appearing on the lumi- 
nous faces of the sun and moon, 
and even some of the planets. 
The solar maculae are dark 
spots of an irregular change- 
able figure. 

Maculatum (from macula, 
Lat.) In Botany, spotted. 

Madder. In Botany and Com- 
merce, the rubia tinctoria ; a 
plant which yields an ingre- 
dient for red and scarlet co- 
lours. 

Madrepores. In Natural His- 
tory, a species of coral with 
lamellate star-shaped cavities 
inhabited by an animal, (a po- 
lypus,) resembling a medusa, 
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of the class vermes, and order 
xoo'phyta. 

Madriti. In Typography,the 
city of Madrid. 

MjbonidjB. In Antiquity, a 
name given to the Muses, from 
Maeonides, a surname given to 
Homer. 

Ma est o (Ital.) in Music, ma- 
jestic, spirited, but not quick. 

Magellanic clouds (from 
Magelhaens, the circumnavi- 
gator.) In Astronomy, three 
permanent whitish appear- 

, ances like clojuds, seen among 
the southern constellations, 
and having the same apparent 
motion as the stars. S.Two alike 
within eleven degrees of the 
South Pole, but the other and 
larger at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

Maggot. In Entomology, the 
common name of the fly worm, 
bred in flesh, from the egg of 
the great blue flesh fly. 9. The 
grub of the large blue flesh 
fly. 

Magic square. In Arithme- 
tic, a square figure formed of 
a series of numbers, so dis- 
posed as that the sums of each 
row, taken either perpendicu- 
larly, horizontally, or diago- 
nally, shall be equal in a- 
mouat. 

Ma gist br QLat. master.) In 
Law, denotes a person who has 
attained some degree of emi- 
nence in a science. Doctors 
were formerly termed magistri. 

Magistery (magesterium, 
Lat.) In Old Chemistry, a pre- 
paration of any body, wherein 
the whole, or most part, is by 
the addition of somewhat 
changed into a body of quite! 
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MAG 

another kind. 9. In Modem 
Chemistry, the term precipitate 
has been substituted. 

Magma (Lat.) In Pharmacy, 
the dregs of an unguent 5 the 
refuse, or dross of a thing. 

Magna charta. The Great 
Charter, grantedS in the ninth 
year of King Henry III. 

Magnesia (supposed to be the 
ftecyvmns of Theophrastus and 
Pliny.) In Mineralogy, one of 
the primitive earths, having 
a metallic base. It has never 
been found in a native state. 
Its compounds, sueh as steatite, 
serpentine, talc, &c, are re- 
markable for an unctuous feel. 

Magnesia, the common cai^ 
cined. In Pharmacy, carbo- 
nate of magnesia. It is pro- 
cured from Epsom salts, or sul- 
phate of magnesia. 

Magnesian stones. In Mi- 
neralogy, these have gene- 
rally a smooth unctuous feel, 
a greenish cast, a fibrous, or 
striated texture, and a silky 
lustre. Talc, steatite, serpen- 
tine, chlorite, asbestos, aetmo* 
lite, jade, backalite, boracite, 
&c, are stones that contain 
magnesia. 

Magnesian limestone. In 
ArckHechire, York«Minster and 
Westminster-Hall are built ef 
this substance. 

Magnesium. In Chemistry, the 
metallic base of magnesia. 

Magnet, or loadstone, named 
by the ancients /apis heraelous. 
If an oblong piece of iron be 
suspended freely, it will as- 
sume a determinate position 
with regard to the axis of the 
earth, and when the same end 
points always in the same 44. 
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ration, it is said to possets 
polarity. 

Magnetic meridian. The di- 
rection in which a suspended 
magnet finally settles, after 
having been put in motion, is 
called the magnetic meridian, 
as distinguished from the true 
polar meridian. 

Magnetic pyrites. In Che- 
mistry and Mineralogy, a com- 
pound of sulphur and iron ; a 
proto-sulphuret of iron. 

Magnetism. The power of 
the magnet. It is one of the 
imponderable substances, and 
does not affect irritability, sen- 
sibility, or influence chemical 
action. 

Magnifier ' (from magnifico, 
Lat.) In Optics, a glass that 
increases the apparent bulk of 
any body. 

Magnolia. The laurel-leaved 
tulip-tree. In Botany, a noble 
genus of trees and shrubs, of 
the evergreen and deciduous 
kinds, of the natural order coa- 
dunatse. 

Ma got, or Barbary ape* In 
Zoology, the simia inuus. 

Magpie. In Ornithology, the 
pica or corvus pica. 

Mahogany tree. In Botany, 
the swietenia. 

Maiden assizes. In Law, 
when no person is condemned 
to die at a circuit town it is 
called a maiden assize, 



Law, delivery into the custody 
of a friend upon security given 
for appearance. 
Maize, or Indian corn* In Bo- 



ea mays. 
Major. In Logic, the first pro- 
position of fc a regular syllogism. 



MAJ MAL 

Major domo. Ad Italian term 
frequently used to signify a 
steward, or master of the house- 
hold. 

Majuscules. In Printing, 
large letters, sometimes orna- 
mented, usually placed at the 
beginning of chapters. 

Mala in se (Lat. evils in them- 
selves.) In Law, a term denot- 
ing unlawful acts, as theft, mur- 
der, &c, as distinguished from 
mala prohibita, evils prohibit- 
ed by positive written law. 

Malachite (from /takmxn, the 
marsh-mallow.) In Minera- 
logy, a green carbonate of cop- 
per, thus named from its co- 
lour. 

M aland ers. In Farriery, a 
disease to which horses are lia- 
ble,consi sting of ulcerous chaps 
or chinks, on the inside of the 
forelegs, which void a red pun- 
gent humour. 

Malates. In Chemis&y, a 
name given to any crystalliza- 
ble salt, formed by the combi- 
nation of any base with malic 
acid. 2. Compounds, or salts, 
formed by the combination of 
malic acid with atkalies,eatths, 
and metallic oxides. 

Malic acid (from maim, an 
apple-tree.) In Chemistry, a 
peculiar acid found in apples. 

Mallard. The Drake, of the 
ffild-duck. In Ornithology, 
the anus boschus. 



Mainprize {manucaption In' Malleable (from malleus, a 



hammer.) In Metallurgy, sig- 
nifies capable of being spread 
by beating; a dfetinguishmg 
character of metals, feut more 
especially of goW. «. When 
flattened the term is J 
when drawn as wire, t 
SI* 
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Malleus. In Conchology, the 
hammer-shell. 

Mallow. In Botany, malva. 
Mallow, the Syrian. Hi 

' biscus. 

Malpighia. The Barbadoes 

. cherry. In Botany, a genus of 

plants of the natural order tri- 

hilatse. 

Malt. In Chemistry, &c, grain 

steeped in water andfermented, 

' an^ then dried on a kiln. 
Maltha. In Mineralogy, a so- 
lid bituminous substance, much 
intermixed with earthy matter, 
found on the Baikal-lake, in 
Siberia. 2. Anciently, it de- 

. noted a glutinous binding sub- 
stance. 

Malus (from piXm.) In Botany, 
the ancient Latin name for an 
apple-tree. 

Malva. The mallow. In Bo- 
tony, a genus of plants. 

Malva sylvestris. The com- 
mon mallow, a perennial. 

Maxvacejb. In Botany, a na- 
tural order of plants, consisting 
of mallows, hollyhock, &c, 
equivalent to the columniferae 
of Linnaeus. 

Mamma. In Anatomy, the 
breast ; in the plural mammae, 
breasts. 

Mammalia (from mamma,LAt 
breasts, or paps.) In Zoology, 
animals that suckle their young. 
The first Linneean class, divid- 
ed into seven orders, viz., pri- 
mates, bruta, ferae, glires, pe- 
cora, belluse, and cete. 2. It 
includes not only all the vivipa- 
rotM quadra peds,but also the bat 
tribe, and several marine ani- 
mals, such as seals and whales. 

Mammon (Syriac.) Riches. 

Mammoth (a Siberian word, 
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signifying animal of the earth.) 
In Geology, this term is applied 
to the fossil elephant by the 
natives of Siberia, who imagine 
the species still exists, like 
moles, burrowing under the 
surface of the earth. 
Manatus trichecus. In, Zoo- 
logy, the sea-cow, or lamantin. 
Manchineel (from manca- 
nilla.) In Botany, hippo mane, 
a tree of the West Indies, hav- 
ing a beautiful grain, but a cor- 
rosive sap and unwholesome 
fruit. 
Mandamus (Lat.) In Law, a 
writ granted by the court of 
king's-bench ; so called frqm 
the initial word. 

MANDiBLE(man(ft6u/a,Lat.) In 
Anatomy, the jaw ; the instru- 
ment of manducation. In Or- 
nithology, the upper and under 
parts of the bill. 
MandibuljE (Jaws.) In Ento- 
mology, a term applied to the 
jaws of insects, which move 
horizontally, and cut objects by 
crossing their edges, like the 
blades of a pair of scissors. 
Mandoline. In Music, an in- 
strument resembling the lute 
and guitar ; round like the 
first, but smaller than either, 
and held in the left hand. 
Mandore. In Music, the name 
of a species of lute, usually 
with four strings. 
Mandregora, or Mandrake, 
In Botany, atropa. 2. The in- 
ternal substance of the root is 
white, and its taste viscid, bit- 
ter, and nauseous. 
Mandragora, the Chinese. 
The Ginseng of the celestial 
empire. 
Mandrake, or mandragora. 
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In Botany, a species of atropa, 
the root of which is said to 
bear a resemblance to the hu- 
man form. 

Manege (French.) In Horse- 
manship, an exercising-house, 
or riding-school. 

Manes (Lat.) In Antiquity, the 
ghosts, shades, or souls of the 
deceased. 

Manganese. In Chemistry, a 
metal, or rather a metallic 
oxide, chiefly used in preparing 
the bleaching liquid. 

Mange (from mangaison, Fren.) 
In Farriery, the itch, or scab 
in cattle. 

Mangel wurzbl. in Botany, 
a plant of the tap-rooted kind, 
a variety of the common beet, 
which has been introduced in- 
to field culture in husbandry. 

Mangifera. The mango-tree 
In Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

Mango fish, of the Ganges. In 
Ichthyology, the polynemus 
paradisea. It is thus named 
because it comes in season, 
about the same time with the 
mangoes. It grows from nine 
to fifteen inches in length, and 
in point of delicacy and fla- 
vour excels every other fish. 

Mangostben. In Botany, the 
garcinia mangostana. 

Mango-tree. In Botany, the 
mangifera. 

Mangrove-tree. In Botany, 
rhizophora. 

Mania. In Nosology, mental 
derangement. 

Manichord. A Musical keyed 
instrument, in the form of a 
small piano-forte. 

Manifesto (Ital.) In Diplo- 
macy, a public protestation. 



' 'MAN* 

Manisot, or manioc, Which 

see. 

Manioc. In Botany, the Indian 
name for the root of the jatro- 
pha manihot, from which cas- 
sava flour and tapioca are pro- 
cured. 

Man is. The pangolin, or scaly 
Heard. In Zoology, a genus 
of quadrupeds of the class mam- 
malia, and order bruta. 

Manis fentadactyla. The 
pangolin, or short-tailed ma- 
nis. 

Manna. In Pharmacy, this is 
a frothy, glutinous exudation 
from the fraxinus ornus, a spe- 
cies of ash-tree, growing in 
Calabria, after the sweet juice 
has become concrete. 

Mannite. In Chemistry, the 
c ry stall izable portion of manna. 

Man-of-war bird, or alba- 
tross. In Ornithology, the dio- 
medea exulans. 

Manor (from manoir, old Fren.) 
Manor, signifies, in common 
law, a rule or government which 
a man hath over such as hold 
land within his fee. Touching 
the origin of such manors, it 
seems that in the beginning 
there was a certain circuit or 
compass of ground granted by 
the king to some man of worth, 
for him and his heirs to dwell 
upon, and to exercise some ju- 
risdiction. 

Manslaughter. In Law, the 
act of killing a man not wholly 
without fault, though without 
malice. 

Mantelet (French.) In For- 
tification, a moveable pent- 
house made of planks, about 
three inches thick, nailed over 
one another, to the height of 
921 
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almost six feet, and driven be* 
fore the pioneers, as a blind to 
shelter them. 

Mantis. The soothsayer. In 
Entomology, a genus of hemip- 
terous insects, of which there 
are sixty-four species scattered 

.over the globe. 

Mantis oratoria. The ca- 
mel-cricket, the chief of the 
European mantis genus. 2. 
It is three inches in length, and 
of a beautiful green colour. 
The Chinese keep them in 
small bamboo cages, and set 
them a fighting like cocks, un- 
til one of them destroys and 
devours the other. 

Manumission {manumissio, 
Lat.) In Law, the act of giv- 
ing liberty to slaves. 

Manuscript (manuscriptum. 
Lat.) A book or paper written 
with the hand, as opposed to 
one printed. 

Maplb-trbb. In Botany, acer. 

Maranta. Indian arrow-root, 
In Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order scitaminese. 

Marasmus (from it«£«#p«.) In 
Nosology, a consumption, in 
which persons waste much of 
their substance. 

Marble. In Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, a carbonate of 
lime. 

Marble, statuary and granular. 
A rock consisting of crystals of 
. carbonate of lime. 

M ARCASITE OP GOLD. In Aff- 

neralogy, a mixture of copper 
and zinc, thus named by Alber- 
tus Magnus, but by the miners 
. iron pyrites are often miscalled 
marcasites. 2. The word is 
. said to be of Arabic origin, and 
in old books of chemistry is 
392 



MAR 

indifferently applied to ores, 
pyrites, and semi-metals. 

Marches (without the singu- 
lar.) In Geography, borders; 
limits; confines. 

Margario acid. In Chemis- 
try, an animal acid procured 
from hogplard and potash, and 
forms brilliant pellets. 

Margarita. In Jewellery, a 
pearl. 

Margrave (from mark, and 
graff, German.) In Heraldry, a 
title of nobility. 

Marine acid. : In old Che* 
mis try y a name given to the 
muriatic acid. 

Marjoram. . In Botany, ori- 
ganum. 

Marl. In Mineralogy, if cal- 
careous carbonates contain a 
sufficient proportion of clay to 
crumble by exposure to the 
air, they are named marles. 
The proportion of calcareous 
carbonate varies from 2~5ths to 
4-5ths. 2. This substance is 
either formed of shells, or is a 
deposition from calcareous 
waters. 

Marl (clay-marl.) A mixture 
of carbonate of lime and clay, 
in which the last predominates. 

Makl (indurated.) A specimen 
of this substance, when analys- 
ed, was found to consist of car- 
bonate of lime 50, alumina 32, 
and silica 12= &V 

Marling. In Sea language, 
denotes the act of winding any 
small line, such as spun-yarn, 
&c, about a rope, securing it 
at every turn by a sort of 
knot. 

Marmo verdb - ant ico. In 
Mineralogy,* beautiful marble, 
consisting of noble serpentine* 
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in combination with primitive 
limestone. 

Marmorban (from marmot, 
Lat.) In Mineralogy, &c. , com- 
posed of marble. 
Marmot. In Zoology, the arc- 
tomys marmota. 
Marobia (Mare abbriaco,lta\., 
the drunken sea.) Sudden and 
apparently capricious changes 
of the sea, which occur prin- 
cipally on the southern coast 
of Sicily, and generally in calm 
weather. 

Marque* letters of. In Law, 
extraordinary commissions, 
granting to the subjects of one 
state liberty to make reprisals 
on those of another, for damages 
sustained at sea. 
Marquetry (from marquetrie, 
French.) In the Arts, chequered 
or inlaid work; work inlaid 
with variegation. It is a sort 
of veneering, representing flow- 
ers, birds, and other figures. 
Marrow. In Anatomy, the 
bones have either a large ca- 
vity, or are full of little cells ; 
in both the one and the other 
there is an oleaginous sub- 
stance, called marrow. 
Marrubium. Horehound. In 
Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Mars. In Astronomy, one of the 
primary planets (named from 
■ its red colour) in our system, 
having its orbit situated be- 
tween those of the Earth and 
Jupiter. Mean diameter 4000 
miles ; distance from the sun 
145,014,148 miles; revolves 
round the sun in six hundred 
and eighty-seven days. 
Marr. In Alchemy* signified 
iron. 



MAR 

Marsh-mallow. In Botany, 
althaea. 

MAR8HALLING a COOt Of OTWU. 

In Heraldry, is the disposing 
of several coats of arms be- 
longing to distinct families in 
one and the same escutcheon 
or shield. 

Marsupialia. In Zoology, ani- 
mals, such as the opossum, 
having a ventral pouch for the 
young, or where the latter at- 
tach themselves to the mother 
by the feet and tail. 

Marten, or Martlet (from mar- 
telet, French.) In Ornithology, 
the hirundo urbica, a kind of 
swallow that builds in houses, 
windows, &c. 

Martial Ethiops. In Che- 
mistry, black oxide of iron, 
formerly used as a medicine. 

Martial pyrites. Asulphu- 
ret of iron. 

Martial regulus. An alloy 
of sulphur and tin. 

Mart in. In Zoology, the name 
of a creature of the weasel 
kind, the mustela martes of 
Linnaeus. 

Martin. In Ornithology, see 
Marten. 

Martingal (horn martingale, 
French.) In Horsemanship, a 
broad strap made fast to the 
girths under the belly of a 
horse, and running between the 
two legs to fasten the other 
end, under the nose-band of the 
bridle. 

Martinmas (from Mar tinted 
mass.) The feast of St. Mar- 
tin, the 11th of November. 

Martinet (French.) In Orni- 
thology, a species of swallow. 
In MiStary Tactics, an officer 
frivolously active. 

223 
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Martlets. In Heraldry, little 
birds without feet, used to 
mark a distinction in the 
escutcheons of younger bro- 
thers. 

Marygold. In Botany, calen- 
dula. 

Marygold, the sea. In Na- 
tural History, the name of a 
zoophyte, or plant animal, of 
the West Indies. 

Mashing. In Chemistry, &c, 
the agitation of barley-meal 
and bruised malt, preparatory 
to distillation, is called mash- 
ing. 

Mass. In Physics, denotes at 
the same time the bulk and the 
density of a body ; that is to 
say, it is the bulk multiplied 
by the density. 

Mass {missa.) In the Romish 
Church, denotes the office, or 
public prayers, at the celebra- 
tion of the eucharist. 

Massicot (French.) In Mine- 
ralogy and Chemistry, an ox- 
ide of lead, from which red 
lead is extracted. 

Massilia. In Typography, 
printed in the city of Marseil- 
les. 

Mast. In Botany, the fruit of 
the oak and beech tree. 

Master of Arts. See A.M., 
(artium magister.) 

Masters of Chancery. In 
Law, twelve barristers, who act 
as assistants to the lord chan- 
cellor and master of the rolls. 
To them are committed inter- 
locutory reports, examination 
of bills in chancery, stating of 
accounts, taxing costs, &c. &c. 

Mastic. In Pharmacy, a resin 
obtained in the Archipelago, 
from the pistachia lemniscus. 
224 
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Mastich-tree, or the Pista- 
chia Nut- Tree. In Botany, 
the pistachia lentiscus. 

Mastodon (from putts, ma* 
milla, and oLs, dens.) In Geo- 
logy, &c.,a gigantic fossil her- 
bivorous multungular animal, 
sometimes erroneously called 
the mammoth, whose skeleton 
is equal in size to that of the 
elephant. 2. It is thus named 
in reference to the remarkable 
mamillary or tubercular pro- 
cesses on the teeth. 

Materia Medica. In Phar- 
macy, comprehends those sub- 
stances that are selected from 
the animal, vegetable, or mi- 
neral kingdom, and employed 
to heal disorders. It is, in 
fact, a collection of remedies 
or medicines. 

Materiel. In War, one of 

\the heads under which the 
French consider an army or 
navy. Under the latter, it em- 
braces all that relates to the 
ships, their capacity,construc- 
tion, armament, and equip- 
ment. See Personel. 

Mathesis (from/*«:W/f.) The 
doctrine of mathematics. 

Mathematics (from tiafapa- 
*]txfi.) That science which con- 
templates whatever is capable 
of being numbered or mea- 
sured. 2. The science that in- 
vestigates the ratios of quanti- 
ties to each other. 

Matrass. In Chemistry, a glass 
vessel made for digestion or 
distillation. 

Matins. In the Romish 
Church, the first part of the 
daily service. 

Matricaria. Fever-few. In 
Botany, a genus of plants. 
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Matricaria chamomilla. 
Corn fever-few, or wild cha- 
momile. 

Matricula (Lat.) A list or 
register kept in universities, 
to enter the admission of mem- 
bers, who are hence said to be 
matriculated. 

Matrix (Lat.) In Mineralogy, 
the matrix of a mineral is the 
substance in which it is imme- 
diately embedded, or through 
which it is disseminated. 

Matrix (Lat.) In Anatomy, 
the womb ; abo a place where 
any thing is generated or 
formed. 

Matrice (from matrix, Lat.) 
In the Arts, a mould; that 
which gives form to something 
enclosed. 

Matross. In the Artillery, a 
soldier next in degree to a 
gunner, whom he assists in 
loading, firing, and spunging. 

Matte. In Botany, the native 
name of the Paraguay tea, 
called by the Spaniards yerba. 
. Matter. In Physics, denotes 
the substance of which bodies 
are formed. 

Maucaco. See Lemur. 
'Maund (sanserit.) In Com- 
merce, an East Indian weight, 
-which varies in different pro- 
vinces ; but the factory maund 
is about eighty pounds. 

Maundy Thursday (dies man- 
dati, Lat.) In Church Rituals, 
the Thursday before Good Fri- 
day. 

Mausoleum (Lat.) In Archi- 
tecture, a pompous funeral or- 
. nament. 

Mavis (the song thrush, or 
thrusUe) In Ornithology, the 
tardus mnsicua. 

Q 
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Maxilla. In Anatomy, the 
jaw. 

Maximis ad minima, or a 
Maximis ad Minima. In Lo- 
gic, from the greatest things to 
the least. 

Maximum (Lat.) In Logic, &c, 
the greatest extreme of any 
thing, as distinguished from 
minimum, the least. 

May bug. In Entomology, a 
chaffer. 

Mays, or MaUe. Indian Com, 
In Botany, zea. 

Meadow grass. In Botany, 
poa. 

Mean. In Mathematics, &c, a 
middle state, between two ex- 
tremes. 

Meatus (a passage.) In Ana- 
tomy, a term applied to two 
tubes, or passages belonging to 
the ear, the external and inter- 
nal. 

Mechanics (mechanica, Lat.) 
That branch of practical ma- 
thematics which considers mo- 
tion and moving powers, their 
nature, laws, effects, &c. 2. 
Dr. Wallis defines mechanics 
to be the geometry of mo- 
tion. 

Mechanism. Action accord- 
ing to mechanical laws. 9. 
Construction of parts depend- 
ing: °b each other in any com- 
plicated fabric. 

Mbcon (from pix*.) In Phar- 
macy, &c, the poppy, or pa- 
paver somniferum. 

Mbconic acid. In Chemistry, 
a peculiar acid, a constituent 
of opium. 

Meconium (from pi*#», a pop- 
py.) In Ancient Pharmacy, 
the juice of the heads and-cap- 
sules of the poppy, drawn by 
225 
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incision and dried, like modem 
opium. 

M.D. Matter** doctor, doctor of 
phytic. 

Medal (from maJotlfe, French.) 
In Numumatict, an ancient 
coin. A piece stamped in ho- 
nour of some remarkable per- 
son or event. 
Medallion (modagUone, Ital.) 
In Numumatict, a large an- 
tique stamp or medal They 
never were current coin, as 
some medals probably were. 
Medallion. In Architecture* 
is any circular tablet on which 
aro embossed figures or bus- 
tot. 

Medic ago. Medick or Moon 
Trefoil. la Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order pa- 
pilionaceee. 2. Lucerne, the 
medica of the ancients, is a 
species of medicago. 
Mediolani. In Typography, 
the city of Milan in Italy. 
Mediterranean (from meatus 
and terra, Let.) In Geogra- 
phy, inland, encircled by land 
geaesally applied to a sea or 
lake. 

Medium (Lat.) The middle or 
mean ; any thing intervening. 
Medick. in Mechanic^ is that 
•pace, region, or substance, 
through which a body pastes 
in its motion toward* any 
point* Ether, air, water, glass, 
&c, are media. 

Medium (the subtle or tethe- 
real.) In Phytic*. Sir Isaac 
Newton makes it probable, that 
besides the atmospheric air, 
there is another more subtle 
and universal medium, which 
penetrates and permeates all 
otfcec bodies whatever. 
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Midlar. la BoUmy, met* 
pilut. 

Medullar. In Surgery, per- 
taining to marrow. 

Medulla oblongata. In 
Anatomy, this substance is si- 
tuated in the middle, lower, and 
posterior part of the cranium, 
and sends forth nine pairs of 
nerves. 

Medulla spinalis, or Spinal 
Marrow. In Anatomy, the 
name given to the medullary 
substance that extends down 
the vertebral canal, and is a 
continuation of the medulla 
oblongata. It sends forth thirty 
pairs of nerves. 

Medulla. In Botany, the 
pith or marrow of plants ; and 
m Anatomy, the white portion 
of the brain. 

Medulun. In Chemistry, a 
constituent portion of some ve- 
getables, particularly of the 
pith of the sun-flower. 

Medusa. In Natural History, 
a genus of vermes mollusca, of 
which the generic character is, 
a gelatinous body, orbicular, 
and generally flat under- 
neath, where in the centre in 
the month. 2. The animals of 
this genus are variously deno- 
minated sea nettles, sea blab- 
ber, jelly flsh,&c. 
Medusa jbquoria. In Ich- 
ikyotegy, the jelly flsh, gekttl- 
nousand transparent. 
Medusa's head. In Botany, 
Euphorbia. 

Meerschaum (from meer, the 
sea, and s ohmim, froth, in Ger- 
man.) A mineral substance* a 
carbonate of magnesia, prin- 
cipally used in the mannflac- 
ture of tobecoo-pipea. It 
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i» the ecume de mer of the 
French. 

Megalonix. fn Geology and 
Natural History, an extinct 
fossil animal of the sloth tribe, 
about the size of an ox. It is 
thus named from the great sue 
of its claws, 

Megalosaurus (from fuy*Xi 
and *«</{«, the great lizard.) 
In Geology and Natural His- 
tory, an extinct fossil animal, 
apparently approaching the 
monitor. In some instances 
this animal must have attained 
the length of forty feet, and 
stood tight feet high. 

Mbgaloscopb. In Optics, this 
is the simplest form of the 
small microscope. 

Megatherium (*%ymt%em, the 
great wild beast.) In Geology 
and Natural History, an ex- 
tinct fossil animal, about the 
size of a rhinoceros. 

Megrim. In Nosology, a spe- 
cies of cephalalgia or head-ach, 
arising from the state of the 
stomach. It is distinguished 
by a pain affecting one side of 
the head, towards the eye and 
temple. 

Mel (Lat.) In Pharmacy, 
honey. 

Melaleuca (from piXuty black, 
and \toxot, white.) The caje- 
jmt-tree, which yields the ca- 
jeput oil. In Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants. 

Mblampyruu (from p*x*s, 
black, and <rt^, wheat,) Cow 
Wheat* In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
personate. 

Melancholy (from pikmvos, 
black, and #«x», bile.) In Ao- 
sology, a disease supposed to 
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proceed from a redundance of 
black bile. 

Melanite (from /ttXmt, black.) 
In Mineralogy, black garnet, a 
mineral of tide gem order. 

Melastoma (frompiXo*, black, 
and r§fut, the mouth.) The 
American Gooseberry. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of tropical 
plants, remarkable for the 
beauty and singularity of their, 
foliage. 

Meleaoris. The Turkey* fc> 
Ornithology, a renus of birds 
of the order gallinss. 

Meleagris gallipavo. The 
common turkey. 

Meha. The Bead-tree. In Bo* 
tany 9 a genus of plants. 

MELIA ACEDARACH. The COm» 

mon bead-tree. 

Melianyhus (from fitXs, honey, 
and «»fo, a flower.) The Bb- 
ney Flower. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural or- 
der corydales. 

Melica. Melic or Rope Grot*. 
In Botany, a genus or plants of 
the natural order gramina. 

Meliloyus. Melilot. In Bo* 
tany, a species of trefoil. 

Melinum . In Mineralogy, the 
name of an earth procured 
from the island of Milo or Me- 
los, and said to be the only 
white used by the great paint- 
ers of antiquity. 

Melissa (from fuXaou, a bee.) 
Balm. In Botany, a genua of 
plant* of the natural order vfr- 
ticillatse. 

Melissa officinalis. Conv 
mon balm. 

Melissa, In Entomology, a 
bee. 

Mellayes. A name given to 
crystsilisaWe salts, formed by 
327 
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the combination of any base 
•with mellitic acid. 2. Com- 
pounds, (or salts,) formed by 
the combination of mellitic 
acid with alkalies, earths, an£ 
metallic oxides. 

Melligetta. In Botany, the 
African name of the amomum 
grana paradisi, or grains of pa- 
radise. 

Mellitic acid. An acid 
extracted from a mineral of a 
yellow colour, named mellite, 
or honigstein (honey-stone.) 

Mbloe. In Entomology, a ge- 
nus of coleopterous insects. 

MflLOE VE8ICAT0RIUS. In 

Pharmacy, a name given to 
the Spanish fly, (canthandes,) 
which is, however, of the lytta 

Mblolontha. In Entomology, 
cock-chaffers, the hannetons of 

the French, named also May 

beetles. 

Melon. In Botany, cucumis. 

Melon thistle. Cactus 

Melon, the water. Cucur- 
bita citrullus. 

Melonoena (Arabic.) In Bo- 
tany, the egg-plant. 

Mrlorchus. In Entomology, 
the carrion eater. 

Membrane (membrana, Lat.) 
In Anatomy, a membrane is * 
-web of several sorts of fibres, 
interwoven for the wrapping 
up of some parts; the fibres 
give them an elasticity, where- 
by they can contract and grasp 
the parts they contain. 

Membranes. In Anatomy, these 
are semi-transparent substances 
which envelope certain parts 
of the body, especially the 
discern. Such are the dura 
andpia mater, the pleura, the 
8*8 
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peritoneum, and $e perios- 
teum. 

Memento (Lat.) A memo- 
rial ; notice ; a hint to awaken 
the memory. 

Memoria technica (Lat r ) An 
Artificial Memory, or method 
of assisting the memory by va- 
rious contrivances. 
Mene. In Scripture, a Chal- 
dean word, which signifies, he- 
has numbered or counted. 
Meninges, or Menynges. In 
Anatomy, a name given to the* 
dura and pia mater of the 
brain. 

Menispermic acid. In CAa~ 
mistry, an acid discovered in 
the seeds of the coculus In- 
dicus. 

Menispermum. Moonseed. In 
Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants producing berries of 
an intoxicating quality, such as 
those of the coculus Indicus. 
Menispermum coculus. The 
coculus Indicus plant, or In- 
dian berry moonseed. 
Menstruum. In Chemistry, 
this word is synonymous with 
solvent, and applied to any 
liquor that will dissolve or se- 
parate the parts of a hard sub- 
stance. 

Mentha. Mint. In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order verticillatse. 
Mentha piperita. Pepper- 
mint. 

Mentha pulegium. Penny- 
royal. 

Mentha viridis. Spearmint, 
Mentanthes (from pw, a 
month, and «vfo, a flower.) 
Bogbean. In Botany, a genua 
of plants of the natural order 
precise. 
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MenVanthes trifoliata. 
Water trefoil, or bogbean. 
. Mephitic air. In Chemistry, 
an old name for the carbonic 
acid eaq, or fixed air. 
Mephitic a l (from mephitis, 
Lat.) Ill-savoured ; smelling 
badly ; applied also to any 
noxious vapour, of pestilential 
exhalation. 

Mephitis. In Chemistry, &c, 
a noxious or, poisonous exha- 
lation. 

MBR,or Mere, In Law, words 
winch begin or end with those 
syllables, signify fenny places. 
Mercurialis. Mercury, or 
dogs* mercury. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of poison- 
ous plants of the natural order 
tricocca?. 

Mercurialis perennis. A 
wild plant of a poisonous qua- 
lity, named also cynocrambe, 
or dogs' mercury. 
Mercurius dulcis. In Phar- 
macy, calomel. 
Mercury. In Astronomy, the 
smallest of the primary pla- 
nets, and the nearest to the 
sun. Diameter 3180 miles; 
distance from the sun 36, 841, 
468 miles ; the sidereal revo- 
lution^? days, 23 hours. 
Merc ur y (mercurius, Lat.) The 
chemists' name for quicksilver 
is mercury. 2. By the ancient 
Greeks it was named hydrar- 
gyrum, or water of silver, and 
by the alchemists proteus, from 
its variation of colours. 
Mere,' or Mer (Saxon.) In Geo- 
graphy, a large pool or lake. 
Merganser. In Ornithology, 
mergus, a large water- fowl, 
named in English, the goos- 
ander, 
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Merqus. The merganser or 
goosander. In Ornithology, a 
genus of fish-eating birds, of 
the order anseres. 

Meridian (from meridiet, noon, 
or mid-day.) In Astronomy, 
the line drawn from the north 
to the south, through the ze- 
nith, nadir, and poles, and at 
right angles to the equinoctial, 
which fine the sun crosses at 
noon. 

Merino (Spanish.) In Zoology, 
a variety- -et sheep imported 
from Spain, remarkable for the 
fineness of their fleece. 

Merlon. In Fortification, thet 
part of the parapet, from fifteen 
to eighteen feet in length, which 
lies between two embrasures. 

Merluccius, or gadus merluo- 
cius. In Ichthyology, the hake. 

Merops. The bee-eater. In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order picae. 

Merops api aster. The com- 
mon bee-eater. 

Merula, or turdus merula. In 
Ornithology, the blackbird. 

Mesembryanthemum (from 
p.i<ro{, the middle, t/iCevo, an em- 
bryo, and evtht, a flower.) The 
fig-marigold, formerly named 
ficoides, from its affinity to the 
Indian fig or cactus. 2. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
succulent plants. 

Mesentery (pteot, the middle, 
and tvrtfov, intestine.) In Ana- 
tomy, a membrane in the ca- 
vity of the abdomen, whose 
office it is to sustain the intes- 
tines. 

Mesne (medius.) In Law, sig- 
nifies intermediate, as One be- 
tween a tenant and his superior 
lord. 
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Mesne process. An interme- 
diate process, which issues 
pending" the suit, or that inter- 
venes between the beginning 
and the end of a suit. 
Mesotype {pur*, the middle, 
and w«r#f, form.) A Mineral 
of the zeolite tribe, thus nam- 
ed, because its primitive form 
is intermediate between the 
primitive forms of two other 
minerals. 

' Mespi liis (from fit**tXn.) The 

> medlar-tree. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural 
order pomaces. 

Mespilus japonica. TheZo- 
quat. The name of a fruit- 
bearing tree of the East Indies. 
Messuage. In Law, the house 
and ground set apart for house- 
hold uses. 

Meta (Lat.) In the Roman 
circus, a conical pillar, mark- 
ing the boundary of the sta- 
dium or chariot-course. 
Metabolia. In Entomology, 
this word denotes insects liable 
to undergo a metamorphosis, 

Metacarpus (from /t*ir«, after, 
and x&frofyihe wrist.) In Ana- 
tomy, the back of the hand. 
That part of the hand which is 
betwixt the wrist and the fin- 
gers. 

Metalloid (metal-like.) In 
Chemistry, a term applied to 
the new metalline substances 
(such as potassium, sodium, 
&€.,) obtained from the fixed 
alkalies, and probably obtain- 
able from all the earths. 
4etallubgy (from metaUum, 
Lat., and m^#v, labour.) The 
art of working metals, and of 
separating them pure from 
their ores. 
$30 



Met amorphos is (from (itfOL^- 
(paxrtf.) Transformation,* change 
of shape. 

Metaphysics (from faret, be- 
yond, and Qutis, nature.) Onto- 
logy ; the doctrine of the ge- 
neral affections of substances 
existing; the doctrine de ente, 
or of being. 2. The science 
of the principles and causes of 
all things existing. 

Metaphysis (from fttraQvtis.) 
Transformation ; metamorpho- 
sis. 

Metatarsus (from ptret, and 
re^ffos.y In Anatomy, the mid- 
dle of the foot, which is com- 
posed of five small bones, con- 
nected to those of the first part 
of the foot. 

Metastasis (from fitrx<rrx<rtt.) 
In Nosology, a translation or 
transition of a disease from 
one part of the body to ano- 
ther. 

Metempsychosis (jttr*, be- 
yond, and tfAyv%v, to animate.) 
The transmigration of souls 
from body to body. 

Metheglin (from meddyglyn, 
Welsh.) Drink made of honey 
boiled with water and fer- 
mented. 

Meteorolites. Meteoric 

stones; thus named because 
they are supposed to descend 
from a meteor. 

Meteorology (from pinups , 
sublimis.) The science which 
describes the various pheno- 
mena that occur in the atmo- 
sphere. 

Metope. In Architecture, the 
square, space, or interval be- 
tween the triglyphs of the 
doric frieze. 

Metre. In French measures, 
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a metre is the ten-millionth 
part of a quadrant of the meri- 
dian, which is adopted as the 
unit of length. It is equal to 
36.94 18 French inches, or 
39.3702 English inches. 
Metre (from ftvr^n, measure.) 
In Grammar, speech confined 
: to a certain number and har- 
monic disposition of syllables. 
Metropolis (from /Jk^, mo- 
ther, and *»*/;, a city.) The 
mother city ; the chief city of 
any country or district. 
Meum and tuum (mine and 
thine.) Latin -words used in 
law, for the proper guides of 
right. 

Mezereoi*. A species of spurge 
laurel. In Botany, the name 
is now transferred to the daph- 
ne mezereon. 

Mezzotinto (Ital.) In the 
Arts, a kind of engraving so 
named, as nearly resembling 
paint, the word importing half- 
painted. It is done by beating 
the plate into asperity with a 
hammer, and then rubbing it 
down with a stone. 
Miasm a (from fueur*, inquino, to 
infect.) In Nosology, such 
particles or atoms as are sup- 
posed to arise from distemper- 
ed, putrefying, or poisonous 
bodies. 
Miasmata. In Chemistry, &c, 
pestilential effluvia arising 
from morasses, and from pu- 
trefying animal and vegetable 
substances. 

Mica (named from its glittering 
appearance.) In Mineralogy, 
an important ingredient in the 
composition of rocks. It con- 
sists of silica, alumina, oxide 
of iron, and some potash. 2. 
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Mica is easily divided into la- 
minae, even to the jota^th 
part of an inch, and may be 
distinguished from Ulc by its 
elasticity. In Russia it is used 
instead of window-glass. 

Micaceous. In Mineralogy. 
signifies shining; glittering; ot 
the nature of mica. 

Micaceous schist. In Geo- 
logy and Mineralogy, the name 
of a primary stratified rock. 

Michaelmas. In Church Ri- 
tuals, the feast of the archangel 
Michael, celebrated on the 
*9th of September. 

Microcosm (from fn**§t, little, 
and %«f*>{, the world.) The 
little world. In Ethics, man is ' 
so called, as being a little 
world to himself. 

Microscope (from ^<«{«, and 
rxotiii.) In Ovtks, an instru- 
ment contrived to give to the 
eye a large appearance of- ob- 
jects, which could not other' 
wise be seen without difficulty 

MlCROMBTBR (from f"*{K, 

little, and ptyn, measure.) In 
the Arts, an instrument con- 
trived to measure small spaces. 

Midriff. In Anatomy % the 
diaphragm. 

Miliary (from milium, mil let.) 
Small; resembling a millet- 
seed. 

Miliary feyer. In Nosology, 
a fever accompanied by small 
eruptions. 

Miliary glands (from mitium, 
millet; small., resembling millet 
seeds.) In Botany, the pores 
of the cuticle or leaf are 
sometimes called cortical or 
miliary glands. In Anatomy, 
the miliary glands are the spi- 
racles ofthe body which breathe 
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forth sweat and insensible per- 
spiration. 

Milium. Millet grau. Ib Bo- 
tony, a genus of plants of the 
natural order pramina. Also a 
small grain, thus termed from 
its multitude. 

Milk-h*d«e, or lunka sij. An 
East Indian plant. In Botany, 
the euphorbia tiraculli. 

Milk vetch. In Botany, as- 
tragalus* 

Milky way, or galaxy. In As- 
tronomy, the milky "way U a 
broad white tract encompai 
ing the heavens, in some places 
with a double path, but for the 
most part with a single one. 
It consists of an incalculable 
number of fixed stars, differ- 
ent in situation and magnitude. 

Millefolium (thus named from 
the numerous divisions of its 
leaves.) Millefoil, or yarrow. 
In Botany, achillea. 

Millennium (Lat.) A thousand 
years. In Church History, ge- 
nerally taken for the thousand 
years, during which, according 
to an ancient tradition, ground- 
ed on a doubtful text in the 
apocalypse, our blessed Saviour 
shall reign with the faithful on 
earth after the resurrection. 

Millepedes (from mille, a 
thousand, and pes, a foot.) In 
Natural History, the slater, a 
species of oniscus or wood- 
louse, formerly used medic i 
nally. 

Millepores. A species of 
coral, inhabited by polypi. In 
Natural History, a genus of 
the class vermes, and order 
zoophyta. 

Millet. In Botany, milium. 

Milligramme. \ French mea- 
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sure ©f weight, equal to 0-06 10* 
English cubic inches. , 

Mi llim etme, A French mea- 
sure of length, equal to $,08987 
English inches* 

Milling (or throwing of silk.) 
In Manufactures, this is the 
last preparation of silk before 
dyeing, serving to twist it more 
or less. ■ - 

Milrbe. In Commerce, a Por- 
tugueze gold coin equal to 5s. 
Id. English. 

Milt. In Ichthyology, the soft 
roe, or spermatic organ of the 
male fish. In Anatomy, the 
spleen. 

Milvus (or Falco Milvus.) In 
Ornithology, the kite. 

Mime (from mimus, Lat.) In 
Ancient Comedy, a buffoon or 
mimic. 

Mimosa (from mimus, an actor.) 
In Botany, the systematic name 
of a genus of plants of the na- 
tural order lomentaceee. 

Mimosa catechu. The East 
Indian acacia, which produces 
the terra japonica. 

Mimosa pudica. The humble 
sensitive plant. 

Mimosa sensitiva. The com- 
mon sensitive plant. 

MiMULUg. The monkey-flower. 
In Botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants. 

Minaret. In Architecture, a 
kind of Mahomedaa spire or 
steeple, from whence prayers 
are announced. 

Minerals {miner ale t Lat.) 
Matter dug out of the mines; 
inorganic fossil bodies, of which 
the mass of the earth is com- 
posed. 

MiNERALOGY(from mtneral,and 
toy*.) The doctrine of mine- 
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rals ^ Ute ns^rai history of the | Master. laCkurck Govern' 
mineral kingdom* 8. Thcf ; ment, a monastery ; an ecelesi- 



science which brings us ac 
qmainted with the various rela- 
tions under which minerals are 
discovered. It comprises the 
study, of all solid inorganic 



astical fraternity ; a cathedral 

church. 

Mint, In flofany, went ha. 
Minum. In Mutic, a note of 

slow time. 



substances, found naturally in Minuscule. In Printing? dt- 
the earthy or on its surface. i notes small running letters, as 

Miniature (French.) In the| contradistinguished from ma- 
Arti, painting by powders mix* jusculee, or capitals, 
ed with gam and water, (water Minute. In Geography, Attro- 
colours.) As these paintings ( nomy, &c. y the sixtieth pan of 
are usually small, and consist a degree. 
el little dots or points, the Minutiae. Very small things, 
word is improperly used for trifles. 

representation less than rea- Minx. The name of a North- 
lit y. 2. The term is derived American animal, very much 
from minium (red-lead,) with resembling the otter. In Zoo* 
which manuscripts were for- logy, the mu stela vizon. 
merly marked or embellished. Mirabilis. The marvel-tree 

Minim. In Music, a note equal of Peru. In Botany, the name 
to two crotchets, or half a se- of a genus of plants, 
mibreve. Mirage. In Meteorology, a 

Minima. In the higher Geome- name given by the French to 
try, the smallest quantities at- an optical deception in the at- 
tainable in any given case. mosphere, by which a ship ap- 

Minimum, In Logic, &c, the pears as if transferred to the 
least extremity of any thing, as sky, and a village in the desert 
distinguished from maximum, as if built in a lake. It has 
the greatest. In Pharmacy, a been ascribed to a di mi notion 
minim, which is the sixtieth of the density of the lower stra- 
part of a fluid drachm. turn of the atmosphere. 

Minimus (Lat.) Being of the Misanthrope (from furenfy** 
least size. «r«;.) A hater of mankind. 

Minium. In Chemistry, red- Misdemeanor. In Law, an 
lead ; red oxide of lead ; pre- offence, or fault, particularly 
pared cinnabar. when in the execution of an 

Minor. In Grammar, &c, a office. 
Latin term, denoting less, used Misnomer (French.) In Law, 
in opposition to major. an indictment, or any other act 

Minotaur (from Minos, and vacated by a wrong name. 
taurus.) In Mythology, a moo-i Mispickel. In Mineralogy, an 
ster invented by the poets, half alloy of iron and arsenic, 
man, half bull. 1 Misprision. In Common Law, 

Minnow. In Ichthyology, the! signifies neglect, negligence, 
cyptinos pboxenus « ' l contempt, or oversight. Mis* 
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prision of treason is the con- f Mocha stones. la Minerahgy 
cealment of known treason. | and Jewellery, polished pieces 
Misprision of felony is the let- * of chalcedony, 
ting any person committed for Mocking-bird of Guiana, hi 
treason or felony to go before ( Ornithology, the oriolus Ame» 
he is indicted . ricanus . 

Missal (tnissale, Let.) In the , Mocking-bird of Virginia. The 
Romish Church, the mass- ' turdus polyglottus. 
book. Modal (from modtalis, Lat.) In 

Mis letoe (from mistel, Danish, Zo^rfe, relatingto form or mode, 
birdlime, and twig.) A plant not to essence. 

. always produced from seed, not Moderato (Hal.) In Music, 
to be cultivated on the earth, this implies a time neither 
but which will always grow quick nor slow, much resem- 
upon other trees. In Botany, Ming andante, but rather 
viscum. quicker. 

Mite. In Natural History, Modicum (Lat.) A small por- 
acarus. tion, or pittance. 

Mithridate. In Pharmacy, a Modillons (French.) In Ar- 
composition, consisting of a chitecture, these are little brae - 
vast number of drugs, formerly kets set under the Corinthian 
supposed to be an antidote or and composite orders, and 
preservative against poisons ; serving to support the projec- 
but it is now known that there ture of the larmier, or drip, 
is not, nor ever was, any real or Modioli. In Natural History, 
effectual antidote. a name sometimes given to the 

Mitre (mitra, Lat.) A kind of trochrtee, or single joints of the 
episcopal crown. rays of the petrified star-fish. 

Mittimus. In Law, a precept When collected in numbers, 
in writing, directed by a justice they form the fossil named en- 
of the peace to a gaoler, for the trochus. Sometimes the term 
receiving and safe keeping of has been applied to the entro- 
an offender. chus itself. 

Mizen-mast. In Ship-rigging, Modius (Lat.) In Roman An- 
the mast next the stern is thus tiquity, a dry -grain measure, 
named by all the nations of amounting to about an English 
Europe, except the French, peck, 
who call the foremast misaine. Modus (Lat.) In Churchy Go- 



Mnemonics (from pvtifnvu*, I 
remember.) The art of me- 
mory, a modern science, which 
teaches the construction of an 
artificial memory. 

Mnium (from (ami.) Marsh- 
moss, In Botany, a name used 
by Dillenius for one of his ge- 



vemment, something paid as 
a compensation for tithes, on 
the supposition of being a mo- 
derate equivalent. 

Modus operandi (Lat.) The 
mode of operating, the man- 
ner of effecting a thing. 

Moguntijb. In Typography, 



nera of mosses. | printed in Mentz, or Mayence. 
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Mohair (mohere, French.) In 
Manufactures, thread, or stuff, 
made of camels' or other hair. 

Molares, or dentes molares. In 
Anatomy, the grinding teeth. 

Molasses, or treacle. In Che- 
mistry, the fluid matter of su- 
gar remaining after refining, and 
which no boiling will brine to 
a consistence more solid than 
that of sugar. 

Mole. In Zoology , ta\p&. 

Molecule {molecula, Lat.) In 
Physics, a very little mass, or 
portion of any body, such as 
the molecules of the blood. 

Mollities ossium. In Surgery, 
a morbid softness and flexibi- 
lity of the bones, arising from 
a deficiency of phosphate of 
lime in their structure. 

Mollusca (from moUuscus, 
Lat., soft.) In Natural History, 
animals that have no skeleton, 
whose muscles are attached to 
their skin, whose nervous sys- 
tem is irregular in its form and 
distribution. In the mollusca 
acephala both sexes are incor- 
porated. 

Mollusca acephala, or with- 
out' heads. See Bivalve Shells. 

Mollusca gasteropoda. See 
Vnhalte Shells. 

Molt (Lat.) Moly, or wild-gar 
lie, is of different sorts. In Bo- 
tany, allium. 

Molted at es. In Chemistry, 
a name given to crystallizable 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with molybdic 
acid. 2. Compounds, or salts, 
formed by the combination of 
molybdic acid with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides. 

Molybdenum (from (ukofaeuw,, 
plumbago.) In Chemistry, a 
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new brittle white metal, differ- 
ent from plumbago. 

Molybdic acid, hi Chemistry, 
an acid prepared from moWb- 
dena, which is a native sulpfra- 
ret of molybdenum. 

Moment, or instant. In Time, 
the most minute and indivisi- 
ble part of duration ; indeed, a 
moment ought not to be con* 
ceived as itself the least por- 
tion of time, but rather as an 
imaginary termination or limit 
of time. 2 . It has the same re- 
lation to duration as a point 
has to a line. 

Momentum. In Dynamics, is 
the force of a body in motion, 
and is equivalent to the im- 
pression it would make on ano- 
ther body at rest in its path. 
It is the same with impetus, or 
the quantity of motion in a 
moving body. 

Momordica. The balsam- 
apple. In Botany, a genus of 
plants, of the natural order cu- 
curbitacese. 

Momordica elaterium. The 
wild cucumber. 

Monachii. In Typography, 
printed in the city of Munich. 

Mow a de (from futetf.) An in- 
divisible thing ; a simple sub- 
stance, without parts. 

Monadelphia (from <**>#*, and 
oJiXfof, one brotlierhood.) In 
Botany, plants whose filaments 
are connected in the form of a 
cylinder, or tube. It is the six- 
teenth Linnsean class. 

Monandria (from paw, one, 
and «iw, a male.) In Botany, 
plants having one stamen ; the 
first Linnsean class. 
Monas of Cuvier (the chaos of 
Blumenbach.) In Natural His- 
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tory, an 1 animalcule of tfje in- 
fusoria order, residing in wa- 
ter,, and usuafly considered the 
lowest term of animal life, as 
neither mouth nor vessels can 
bd perceived in it, yet it per- 
forms all its locomotive evo- 
lutions with considerable ra- 
pidity. 
Mongoose. In Zoology, a spe- 
cies qf lemur, according to the 
L^nnaean system ; named also 
the woolly maucaco, or Macas- 
sar fox, 
Monilia (from monile, a neck- 
lace.) In Botany, a class and 
order of cryptogamia fungi, 
thus named from the beaded 
appearance of the threads, 
which are supposed to be the 
seats of the fructification. 
Monilia glauca. A beauti- 
ful little plant which makes its 
appearance on the surface of 
mouldy fruit. 
Moniliform (from monile, a 
necklace.) In Botany, &c, 
bead-like ; necklace-like. 
Monitor. In Geology and Na- 
tural History, the large forked- 
tongued fossil lizard, the re- 
mains of which are frequently 
found in the quarries of Maes- 
tricht. 

MoNK(from/t*M*^f.) In Church 
Government, one of a religious 
community, bound by vows to 
certain observances. 
Monkey. In Zoology, a name 
given to those apes that have 
no tails. In Latin they are 
named papiones, or baboons, 
when they have short tails; 
cercopitheci, when their tails are 
longer; and without tails, simice. 
Monkey-rread* In Botany, 
adansonia. 
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MdNK-PiSH. In Ichthyology, 
the squalus squatina. 
Monoceros {one-horned.) In 
Natural History, the unicorn, 
generally supposed to be a fa- 
bulous animal. 

Monoceros. In Ichthyology, 
the narwal, a large fish of the 
northern seas, of the genus mo- 
nodon. It is easily distinguish- 
ed from every other whale, by 
a long spiral horn-like tooth, 
from six to nine feet in length. 
Monochord. A musical instru- 
ment of one string, with which 
to try the variety and propor- 
tion of musical sounds : said to 
have been invented by Pytha- 
goras. 

Monocotyledones (from /*««*, 
one, and xo\vXtihn> a seminal 
leaf.) In Botany, plants with on- 
ly one cotyledon, to which di- 
vision the seeds of wheat, bar- 
ley, and all the grasses belong. 
2. This is one ofthe three great 
tribes, and the most important 
of the three, into which the 
whole vegetable world is di- 
vided by botanists. The other 
two tribes are the acotyle- 
dones and the d'icotyledones. 
Monoscia (from ftnos, one, and 
tuns, house.) In Botany, plants 
bearing both male and female 
flowers on the same individual. 
The twenty-first Linneean class. 
Monoculus {one-eyed,) In En- 
tomology, a genus of apterous 
insects, found in stagnant wa- 
ters, which, notwithstanding its 
name, lias sometimes two eyes 
placed very near together. 
Monodon {one-toothed.) In 
Ichthyology, a genus of fishes 
of (he order cete. There is 
only one species, the narwal. 
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Monody (from /»*>*&«.) A poem 
sung by one person, not in dia- 
logue, 

Monogamia (from /uvcs, one, 
and y*/uf, marriage.) In Bo- 
tany, the sixth order of the 
Linnsean class syngenesia, des- 
tined to admit such genera as 
have their anthers combined, 
the flowers being simple. 
Monogram (from p**Hy and 
yfofi/itt.) A cipher ; a charac- 
ter composed of several letters, 
being a kind of abbreviation of 
a name anciently used as a seal, 
or distinctive mark. 
Monologue (from p$w, and 
Xoyet.) A scene, in which a 
person of the drama speaks by 
himself; a soliloquy. 
Monogynia (from fi*if, one, 
and yvni, a female.) In Botany, 
an order of plants, having only 
one style. 

Monopeta lous (from f*«*f, and 
9-iraX**.) In Botany, flowers 
having the corolla formed of 
one entire piece, or petal, as in 
the primrose. 
Monosyllable. In Grammar, 

words of one syllable. 
Monota. In Antiquity, a vase 
with one handle. 
Monotony (from finijnm,) In 
Music, &c ., uniformity of sound, 
want of various cadence ; re- 
petition of the same sound, 
Monotri glyph. In ArckUec- 
• lure, this denotes the space of 
one tri glyph, between two pi- 
lasters, or columns. 
Monsoon. Monsoons are trade- 
winds in the Indian seas, which 
blow periodically. 
Mons *.bqivs,ot regiomonse. In 
Typography, the- city of Ko< 
nigsberg, in Prussia. 
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Month. A space of time mea- 
sured either by the sun or 
moon. 

Month, lunar. The space be- 
tween two new moons, or the 
time in which the moon comes 
to the same point, vt>., twenty- 
nine days, twelve hours, and 
forty-four minutes. 

Month, solar. The time in 
which the sun passes through 
one entire sign of the zodiac . 

Months, the calendar. By 
these we commonly reckon 
time, and they are unequally 
of thirty or thirty-one days, 
except February, which is of 
twenty-eight, and in leap-year 
of twenty-nine. 

Mood {modus, Lat.) In Gram- 
mar, the changes which the 
verb undergoes, to signify va- 
rious intentions of the mind, is 
called mood. 

Moon (luna.) In Astronomy, 
one of the secondary planets, 
or satellites ; mean distance 
from the earth 237,000 miles ; 
revolves in 29 days, 12 hours, 
44 seconds ; diameter 2180 
miles ; subtends a mean angle 
31' 8". 

Moon, the harvest. In As- 
tronomy, during the week the 
moon is full in harvest, it rises 
sooner after sun-setting than 
in any other full moon week 
in the year. Hence the name. 

MoONG,or mung dal. An East 
Indian plant. In Botany, the 
pbaseolus mungo and phaseo- 
lus max, a species of kidney - 
bean. 

Moonsbbd. In Botany, me- 
nispermum. 

Moonstone. In Mineralogy, 
adularia, when cut en cabocfton, 
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(as the stone set in a ring,) is' 
commonly called moonstone. 

Moor, to (mover, French.) In 
Navigation, to anchor a ship, 
so that she shall ride securely. 

Moor-cook. An English name 
for the red grouse. In Orni- 
thology, the tetrao attagen, or 
Scoticus. 

Moor-hen (a water-bird.) The 
gallinula. 

Moose. In Zoology, See Elk. 

Mo ot (ease, or point.) la Law, 
a point or case unsettled and 
disputable. 

Moot, to. To plead a mock 
cause ; to state a point of law 
by way of exercise. 

Moral (mora/ts, Lat.) Relat- 
ing to the practice of men to- 
wards each other, as it may be, 
virtuous or criminal, good or 
bad. 

Moral philosophy. The sci- 
ence of manners and of duty ; 
the art of being virtuous and 
happy. 

Morality. The doctrine of 
the duties of life 4 ethics. 

Morbid (morbidus, Lat) Dis- 
eased; in a state contrary to 
health. 

MoRBiDBZca(RaL) In the Arts, 
denotes refinedly delicate, pli- 
ant and soft to the eye and 
touch. 

Morbus (Let) In Physiology, 
&c, disease. 

Mordant. In Chemistry, this 
name is given by die dyers to 
those substance* that are previ- 
ously applied to piece goods, in 
order that they may afterwards 
take and retain any particular 
colour. 

Mordella. In Entomology, 
thenibbler. 
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Mobdicant. In Pharmacy, 
biting ; acrid. 

More ma jorum (Lat.) After 
the manner of our ancestors. 

Moresque. In the Arts, a kind 
of painting, carving, £c., nam- 
ed also arabesque, consisting 
of several grotesque pieces and 
compartments, promiscuously 
intermingled, and not contain- 
ing any perfect figure of a matt 
or other animal, but a wild re- 
semblance of birds, beasts, 
trees, &c. 

Morhua. In Ichthyology, a 
name sometimes given to the 
common codfish, or gadus 
morhua. 

Morina, mwrrhma, or myr- 
rhina. See Afurowe. 

Morinda. In Botany, the name 
of a tropical plant and fruit, 
derived from moras, the mul- 
berry-tree, and inda, radian. 

Morion. A helmet; armour 
for the head j a casque. 

Morion. In Mineralogy, a va- 
riety of rook crystal ; named 
also the smoky topaz. 

Mornin«-8tar. In Astronomy, 
the planet Venus, when she 
rises a little before the 



in which predicament she was 
named Phosphorus by the 
Greeks, and Lucifer by the La- 
tins. 

Morning twilight. In Jfcfe- 
teorology, crepuseulum. 

Morocco, or marroqtmn. In 
Manufactures, the skin of a 
goat dressed with sumach ead 
gatis,and eetoored at pleasure. 
They are supposed to nave 
been originally imported from 
Morocco; hence the name. 

Moroxylatm. la Ch e mist ry, 
a name given to crystallumble 
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salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with moroxy- 
lic acid. 2. Compounds, or salts, 
formed by the combination of 
moroxylic acid with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides. 
Moroxylic acid. In Chemis- 
try, the acid of a saline sub- 
stance, found in the bark of the 
moms alba, or white mulberry. 
Morphia. In Chemistry, a new 
vegetable alkali extracted from 
opium. 

Morphin. In Chemistry-, the 
narcotic principle of opium. 
Morse. In Zoology, the tri- 
checus rosmarus, or walrus ; 
named also the vacca marina, 
or sea-cow. It has two large 
prominent crooked tusks in the 
upper jaw. 
Mortar. In Gunnery, a short 
wide cannon, out of which 
bombs are thrown. 
Mortgage (from mortuum va- 
dium, a dead pledge.) In Law, 
land or other property pledged 
to a creditor* as security for 
money borrowed. 
Mortgagee. In Law, he that 

receives or takes a mortgage. 
Mortise (wwrtoiat, French.) In 
Carpentry? a hole cut in a 
piece of wood that another 
piece may be put into it. 
Mortmain (from morte, and 
mam, French.) In Law, such 
a state of possession (of land, 
&«,) as makes it unalienable 
and irrevertible. 
Morus. The Mulberry-tree. In 
Botany, the name of a genus of 



loans niora, The common 
mulberry-tree. 
Morus tinctoria. The old 
fustic-tree. 
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Mosaic {masaique, French.) In 
the Arts, mosaic is a kind of 
Painting in small pebbles and 
shells of various colours, pie- 
ces of glass, marble, &c, ce- 
mented on a ground of stucco. 

Moschus. The Musk animal. 
In Zoology, a genus of the or* 
der pecora, and class mamma- 
lia. 

Moschus moschiperus. The 
Tibetian musk animal. 

Moscua. In Typography, the 
city of Moscow. 

Mosques. In Architecture, Ma- 
homedan temples. 

Morses. In Botany, musci. 

Motacilla. The Wagtail. In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order passeres. 

Motacilla alba. The field 
water- wagtail. 

Motacilla ficedula. The 
beccafico. 

Motacilla flava. The yel- 
low wagtail. 

Motacilla lucimia. The 
nightingale. 

Motacilla rbgulus. The 
crested wren. 

Motacilla rurecola. The 
robin red-breast. ^ 

Motacilla sutoria. The tai- 
lor bird of the East Indies. 

Mote, or gemote. In Law, an 
old Saxon word for an assem- 
bly, meeting, or court, as ward- 
mote, burghmote, &c. 

Moth. In Entomology, pha- 
hena. 

Motherwort. Cardiaca. In 
Botany, leonorus. 

Mother Carey's chickens. 
In Ornithology, the procelfapria 
pelagica, or storm petrel. 

Mother-of-pearl. In Cou- 
chology, the enamel which 
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forms ike inner surface of the 
pearl oyster-shell. 

Mother-water. In Chemistry, 
the residue of a saline solution 
which does not crystallize ; as 
the liquor remaining in the 
salt-pans, after the salt is taken 
out. 

Motion, equable, in Dyna- 
mics, is that which passes over 
equal portions of space, in equal 
portions of time. 

Motion, perpetual. In Me- 
chanics, a motion which is sup- 
plied and renewed from itself, 
without the intervention of any 
external cause ; a state of things 
that is impossible. 

MoTivo(ItaL) In Music, this 
implies the theme, subject, or 
the two or three first bars of a 
composition. 

Motto (Italian.) In Heraldry, 
&c, a sentence added to a de- 
vice, or prefixed to any thing 
written. 

Mould. In the Arts, the ma- 
trix in which any thing is cast, 
in which any thing receives 
form. 

Mouldwarp. In Zoology, a 
mole ; a small animal that 
throws up the mould or earth. 

Mouldings. In Architecture, 
ornamental cavities m wood or 
stone, projecting beyond the 
naked wall, column, wainscot, 
&c. 

Moulinet. In Mechanics, a 
roller crossed with two levers, 
and applied to cranes, cap- 
stans, &c. 

Moult, to (fr. muyten, Dutch.) 
To shed or change the fea- 
thers ; to lose feathers. 

Mountain-ash, or roan-tree. 
In Botany, the sorbusaucuparia. 
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Mount a in-cock. In OmHho- 
logy, the tetrao urogallus. 

Mountain-cork. In Minera- 
logy, , compactly fibrous and 
flexible amianthus, a magne- 
sian substance ; named also 
mountain leather. 

Mountain-heath. In Botany, 
saxifrage is sometimes thus 
named. 

Mountain-tallow. A Mine* 
ral substance, originally found ' 
in Sweden, and lately in a bog 
in Scotland. , It melts at lid 9 , 
boils at 290°, and is soluble in 
alcohol, but does not combine 
with alkalies to form soap. 

Mountebank (from montare 
in banco, Ital.) A doctor that 
mounts on a bench, and boasts 
of his infallible remedies and 
cures. Any boastful or false 
pretender. 

Mounts of piety. In Italy, 
establishments in the nature of 
pawnbrokers' shops,wheie mo- 
ney is lent out to the poor on 
moderate security. 

Mouse. In Zoology, mus. 

Moustache. In Anatomy, the 
beard of the upper lip. 

Moxa. In Surgery, a Japanese 
word, denoting a soft lanugi- 
nous substance, prepared from 
the young leaves of a species 
of mugwort, and employed by 
surgeons on the continent as 
a means of forming an eschar, 
which in England is usually 
done with caustic. 

M.S. In Antiquity, an abbre- 
viation of the words memorise 
sacrum, sacred to the memory. 

Mucic acid. In Chemistry, an 
acid procured from the sugar 
of milk, and formerly named 
the saccholactic acid. 
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or viscous substance, which 
is ob alimentary principle in 

-. many vegetables. In Pharmacy, 
the, same is sometimes given 

. to <an aqueous sohition of the 
vegetable product caHed gum. 

M^cilaoiNoub. In Chemisby, 
Botany j Ac, slimy, viscous, 

. soft, with some degree of te- 
nacity. 

Mixoor, ormouldines*. An an- 
cient Latin word retained in 
Botany, to denote that genus 
of minute and evanescent fungi 
found on decayed bread, vege- 
tables, &c. 

Mbcvs, or animal mucilage. In 
Chemistry, &c, a primary ani- 
mal fluid, distinct from gela- 
tine* which exists nearly pure 
in saliva, but is also a consti- 
tuent of other secretions. 

Mud wort. In Botany, limo- 
sella. 

Muffle. In Metallurgy, an 
arched cover, resisting the 
strongest fire, placed over cu- 
pels and tests, in the operations 
of assaying. In Chemistry, the 
name of a small earthenware 
oven. 

Mufti, or mupkti (Turkish.) 
The high-priest of the Maho- 
metans. 

Muoil. The Mullet. In Ich- 
thyology, the name of a genus 
of abdominal fishes. 

Mugil cephalus. The com- 
mon mullet. 

Mug wout. In Botany, a spe- 
cies of artemisia. 

Mulberry-tree. In . Botany, 
morus. 

Mule. In Zoology, the equus 
asinus mulus of Linneeus. 

Mule-jenny. In Mechanic*? 
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«f machine used in the manu- 
facture of cotton thread, being 
in structure and operation a 
compound of the spinning- 
frame, and the original spin- 
ning-jenny. 

Mules. In Gardening, denote 
vegetable monsters, produced 
by putting the farina fcecundans 
of one species of plant into the 
pistil or utricle or another. 

Mullaqitawny ((rommalaga, 
pepper, and tanee, water, both 
Tamul words.) In Cookery, a 
Coromandel dish, the original 
of which has no meat what- 
ever, being merely a kind of 
decoction of pepper. 

Mullet. In Ichthyology, mu- 
gil- 

Mullus: The Surmullet. In 
Ichthyology, a genus of fishes 
of the thoracic order. 

Mullus barbatus. The red 
surmullet, a favourite luxury 
of the Romans. 

Multangular (from multus, 
and angulus, tit.) . In Qeo- 
metry, &c, many-cornered, or 
angled ; polygonal. 

Multilocular shells. In 
Conchology, shells {having se- 
veral chambers, as the nauti- 
lus ; as opposed to unilocui r, 
having only one chamber. 

Multi parous (multipart^, 
Lat.) In Zoology, &c, pro-T 
ducing many at a birth. 

Multipede (multipeda, Lat) 
In Entomology, an insect with 
many feet. * .1 

M u lti pl e (multiplex, Lat.) In 
Arithmetic, a term, when one 
number contains another se- 
veral times, as nine is the mul- 
tiple of three, containing it! 
tbiee times. 
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Multiplicand (mvltiplican- 
dw, Lat.) In Arithmetic, the 
number to be multiplied. 

-Multiplication (multiplied- 
tio, Lat.) In Arithmetic, the 
increasing of any one number 
by another, so often as there 
are units in that number, by 
•which the first is increased. 

Multiplicator, or Multiplier. 
In Arithmetic, the number by 

, trhich another is multiplied. 

Multisiliqujs (from muttus 
and siliqua.) In Botany, the 
twenty-sixth natural order of 
Linnaeus, comprehending hel- 
lebores, &e. 

MULTIVALVB SHELLS. In Con- 

chology, are such as consist of 
more parts than two, 

Multo, MuHlo, or Mutt*. In 
Lane, a sheep or mutton, thus 
named because it is muti- 
lated. 

MultCnoulata. In Zoology, 
animals (such as the elephant, 
hippopotamus, Ac.) having 
the hobf divided into at least 
three parts. 

Mum (from mumme, German.) 
Ale brewed with wheaten malt, 
chiefly prepared in Germany. 

Mumia. In Anatomy, a mum- 
my or dead body dried and 
embalmed after the manner 
of the ancient Egyptians. 

Xummy {mumia, Let.) A dead 
body preserved and embalmed 
after the manner of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

2Iumps. In Nosology, the po- 
pular appellation of that -sort 
of quinsy, accompanied by the 
inflammation and swelling of 
the parotid glands. 

Mundic. In Mineraloay, a 

glittering substance principally 
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found in tin~mihes; that of 
Cornwall, however, usually 
contains a portion of copper. 
Municipium (Lat.) - In Roman 
Antiquity, a corporation, bo- 
rough, or enfranchised city, 
where the inhabitants enjoyed 
their own laws and the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens $ but 
some with and some without 
the voting suffrage. 
Munnion. In Home-building, 
munnions ate the upright posts 
that divide the lights in a 
window-frame. 

Murana. The Eel. In Ichthyo- 
logy, a genus of apodal fishes. 
Mural arch. In Attronomy, 
a wall or walled arch, placed 
exactly in the plane of the me- 
ridian, that is to say, upon the 
meridian line, for the fixing of 
a large quadrant, sextant, or 
other instrument, to observe 
the meridian altitudes, fee, 
of the heavenly bodies. 
Mural crown. In Roman 
Antiquity, a crown given to 
him who first mounted the wall 
of a besieged town, and there 
planted a standard. 
Murex. In Conchology, a ge- 
nus of univalve sea-shells, inha- 
bited by a limax. Also the 
ancient name for the shell-fish 
from which the Tynan dye was 
obtained. The buccinum pa- 
tulum of Linnsus. 
Muria. The Latin name for 
brine, salt-water, and common 
salt; also a kind of sauce or 
pickle made from the tunny. 
Muriacite. In Mineralogy, 
anhydrous sulphate of lime; 
thus named from its contain- 
ing- fifteen per cent, of common 
salt. 
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MtmiAS HTDBABOTBI. M*- 

riate of Mercury. In Phar- 
macy, corrosive sublimate. 
Muriatbs. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystallisable 
salts, formed by the combi- 
nation of any base with mu- 
riaH aeid. 9. Compounds, or 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of muriatic aeid with 
alkalies, earths, and metallic 
oxides. 

MUBIATB OF AMMONIA. In 

Chemistry, muriatic aeid 
combined with ammonia, and 
formerly named sal ammo- 
niac. 

Muriatb of tiMB, or Chlo- 
ride of Calcium. Muriatic 
acid combined with lime 
for a base. This substance 
had formerly various names, 
sue* as marine seleaite, cal- 
careous marine salt, and fixed 
sal ammoniac. 

Muni At B of ma give si a, or 
Chloride of Magnesium. Mu- 
riatic acid combined with mag- 

■ nesia for a base. 

Muriate of umR&jur,otMu- 
rias Hydrargyri. In Phar- 
macy, corrosive muriate of 
mercury j also named corrosive 
sublimate. 

Muriatb of potash, or Chlo- 
ride of Potassium. In Che- 
mistry, muriatic acid com- 
bined wi*h potash. In old dis- 
pensatories it had various 
names, such as the febrifuge 
salt of eylries, digestive safes, 
and regenerated salts. 

Muriate of Soda, or Com- 
mon Salt. Muriatic acid 
combined with soda for a 
base. It Is also named the 
chloride of sodium. 
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Muriatic. In CAsBMtfry, par- 
taking of the taste or nature of 
brine. 

Muriatic acid* An acid ob- 
Muned by distilling common 
salt with sulphuric acid. It 
is the spirit of salt of com- 
merce. 9. It is a compound 
of chlorine and hydrogen, and 
is also named the by dro-«hloria 
acid. 

Murribb (Httpm.) Jn Ahb> 
quity, an appellation given to 
a delicate sort of ware, Nought 
from the east, of which cuts 
and vases (the vasa mur- 
rhina) were composed* but the 
nature of this substance (pos- 
sibly fluor spar) remains 
doubtful. 

Mus, a Moms. In Zoology* a 
genus of quadrupeds of the 
class mammalia and order 
glires. 

Mus a lp in vs. The marmot, 

Mus amphibius, or Aa^mUsHS. 
The water rat. 

Mus dboumanus. The com- 
mon brown rat. 

Mus musculus. The common 
mouse. 

Mus tiORVBOicvt. The lem- 
ming. 

Mus pharaonis. Pharaoh's 
Rat. The ichneumon, a crea- 
ture of the weasel kind, tons 
named in Egypt ; the vivesra 
ichneumon of Linn&us. 

Mus rattus. The common 
black rat. 

Mus typhylus. The Mind 
rat. It is entirely destitute of 
eyes and tail. 

Mus zibethicus. The mask 
rat. 

Mctba. the Plantain or Ba- 
nanaAree. In Botany, a ge- 
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ww of plants of the natural 
order scitamiaee?. 

Musa paradisiaca. The 
common plantain. 

Musa sapibntum. The ba- 
nana-tree. 

Muse a (Let.) A Fly, In En- 
tomology, a g^^iM of dipterous 
insects. 

Musca garnaria. The com- 
mon large blue flesh fly. 

MUSC A DOMESTIC A. The COm- 

mbn house fly. 

MCSCA PUMILI0NI8 (pUmtiiO, 

•-Let.; a dwarf.) A species of 
fly, -which deposits its eggs in 
the stalks of wheat and rye, 

' and thereby stops their growth. 

Muscadine vine, or VUis 
Apiana. In Botany, a species 
of vine, thus named from the 
liability of its grapes to be at- 

• tacked by bees and flies. 
Musci. Mossss. In Botany, 

the fifty-sixth natural order of 

■ lirmssus, consisting of orypto- 
gamic plants. 

MvscroAPA. In Ornithology, 
the fly-catcber, a bird of pas- 
sage. 

Muscle (musculo*, Lai.) In 
Anatomy, muscle is a bundle 
of thin and parallel plates of 
fleshy threads or fibres en- 
closed by one common mem- 
brane ; all the fibres of the 

- eame plate are parallel to one 
another, and tied together 

'•at extremely little: distances 
by short transverse fibres. 2 

' The fleshy fibres are composed 
of other smaller fibres, enclosed 
likewise in a common mem 
forane : each lesser fibre con- 
sists of very small vesicles or 
feladders, into whicfe we sup- 

* pose the veins, arteries, and 
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nerves to open. S. Muscles 
are the grand, organs of mo- 
tion, and constitute what we 
call the flesh of animals. 

Musoovy dvx, In Omitfs- 
haVf the anas' moscata. . 

Musette. In Instrumental 
Music, a bagpipe, named by 
the Latins tibia ntncularts. 

Museum (from. fttt^im, origi- 
nally, the name of .a .palace in 
Alexandria.) A general deno- 
mination for any place set a- 
partas a repository lor such 

. things as have an immediate 
relation to the arts and 
sciences. 

Mushroom. In Botany* fungi, 
phallus, and agaricus. 

Mushroom sugar. In Chemis- 
try, an uncrystalizable sac- 
charine matter, procured from 
the boleti and other mush- 
rooms. 

Musnud (Persian.) In the East 
ladies, a throne, or chair of 
state. 

Musojjbtoe. In Entomology, 
the culex pipiens, a species of 
gnat, thus named from the 
noise it makes while on the 
wing. 

Must (mustum, Lat<) Sweet 
wine newly pressed from the 
grape; or the new liquor 
pressed from the fruit before 
it has worked or fermented. 

Mustard. In Botany, sina- 
pis. 

Must el a. A fVeasel. In 

^Zoology, a genus of the class 
mammalia, and order fere, 
comprehending weasels, otters, 
&c. 

Musulm aun (also written Mos- 
lem.) An Arabjc word, by 
which the Mahomedans dis- 
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tinguish themselves as the 
" true belie****/' 

Mutanda. In Gramm a r , things 
to be changed. 

Mutatis mutandis. In Lo- 
gic, those things -which ought 
to be changed, being changed. 

Mute. In Grammar, a letter 
that yields no sound without 
the addition of a vowel. . 

Mutulb. In Architecture, a 
kind of square modiHion, a 
part of the Doric cornice. 

Mya. The Gaper. In Gonchv- 
loga, a genus of bivalve sea 
and river shells, inhabited by 
an ascidia. 

Mycteria. In Ornithology, the 
jabirn of America and the 
East Indies. 

Myology (from p* and a«t*.) 
The description and doctrine 
of the muscles. 

Myopia, Short-sightedness. In 
Surgery, a species of vision 
where objects are only seen at 
short distances. 

Myops. In Entomology, the ox- 
fly. 

Myosotis (from pws, a mouse, 
and ttrm, a little ear.) Scorpion 
Grass. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order as- 
perifolise. 

Myo8Urus (from funt, a mouse, 

< and ot^A, a tail.) M onset ail. 
In Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order multisili- 
qute. 

Myoxus. The Dormouse* In 
Zoology, a genus of quadru- 
peds of the order glires. 

Myoxus muscardinus. The 
common dormouse. 

Myriad (from /m^w.) In 
Arithmetic, the number ten 
thousand. 



Myriapoda, In Entomology, 
a class of insects possessing 
more legs than eight. 
Myrica. The CandleberryMyr- 
tie, Gale, or Sweet Willow. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order amentaceav 

Myrica sebifbra. A shrub 
from which the myrtle wax of 
North America is obtained. 

Myricin. In Chemistry, the 
ingredient of wax which re- 
mains after digestion with al- 
cohol. 

Myriophyllum (from f^v^t 
and foXXn, a leaf.) Water 
Millefoil. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
inundate. 

Myristica. In Botany, the 
old name for the nutmeg-tree. 

Myristica moschata. The 
true nutmeg-tree. 

Myristica patua. The wild 
nutmeg-tree. 

Myrmecophaoa. The Ant 
Eater. In Zoology, a genus of 
quadrupeds of the order bruta. 

Myrmeleon. The JAon Ant, 
or Formica Leonis. In Ento- 
mology, a genus of neuropte- 
rous insects. 

Myrmillones. In Roman An- 
tiquity, a certain description 
of gladiators, who fought a- 
gainst the retiarii, or net-car- 
riers. 

Myrobalan (from pup*, oint- 
ment, and £*x«Mi, an adorn.) 
In Pharmacy, a species of, ge- 
nerally, dried medicinal fruit, 
brought from the East Ibdies, 
and also named purging In- 
dian plum*. 

Myroxylon (from ^#», bal- 
sam, and i»x», wood.) The 
Balsam" Tree of Peru . In Bo- 
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tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Myrrh. In Pharmacy, the 
gum. resin of a non-descript 
tree, growing in Arabia, Egypt, 
and Abyssinia. 

Myrtillus. In Botany, a 
name sometimes applied to 
the whortleberry, (vaccinium,) 
on account of the likeness of 
its berries to those of the 
myrtle. 

Myrtle. In Botany, myrtus. 

Myrtus. The Myrtle. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Myrtus pimento. In Botany, 

' the pimento, allspice, or Ja- 
maica pepper. 

!MYstagogue (from /way*- 
y*.) In Church Rituals, one 
who interprets divine myste- 
ries; also one who keeps 
church relics. 
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Mystical (mysHous, Lat.) Sa- 
credly obscure ; involving 
some saored meaning ; emble- 
matical, obscure, secret. 
Mysticetus. The Common 
Whale. In Zoology, a species 
of balssna. 

Mythology (from fwki, a 
fable, and X»yes> discourse.) A 
system of fables. 
Mytilus. The Mussel, la 
Conchology, a genus of bi- 
valve salt and fresh water 
shells, inhabited by an asci- 
dia. It is the original Latin 
name for the mussel shell- 
fish. 
Mytilus bdulis. In Natural 
History, the common or eat- 
able mussel. 
Myxine. The Hag. In Natural 
History, a genus of animals be- 
longing to the order of vermes 
intestine. 



N. 



Nacre. In the Arts, mother- 
of-pearl, procured from the 
flat side of the pearl oyster 
•hell. 

Nacrite (from nacre, of a 
. pearl lustre.) In Mineralogy, 
a yellowish-grey aluminous 
mineral, a variety of mica. 
,Naoir (Arabic.) In Geogra- 
jpky, Sfc, the point under- foot, 
directly opposed to the ze- 
nith, which is the other pole 
of the horizon over-head. 
H ai ADEs, or Water Nymphs. In 
Botany / a natural order of 
plants, thus named because 
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they inhabit ponds and rivu- 
lets. 

Naiades, Water Nymphs. In 
Conchology, the systematic 
name for fresh-water shells in 
general. 

Nail (unguis.) In Anatomy, a 
kind of horny excrescence 
growing over the ends of the 
fingers and toes of man, and 
several animals ; much of the 
same nature as the hoofe of 
others. 

Naked seeds. In Botany, are 
such seeds as are not enclosed 
in any pod or case. 
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NaeBd ploWbbs. These art 
such at are furnished with a 
corolla, but destitute of a 
calyx. The tulip, hyacinth, 
and others of the liliaceous 
order, are examples. 

Naphtha (from »m*r*, to in 
flame.) In Mineralogy, a spe- 
cies of mineral oil or fluid 
bitumen. When less fluid, it is 
named petroleum. * 

Naphthaline. In Minera- 
logy, a peculiar substance re- 
sembling a concrete essential 
oil, which is apparently pro- 
duced during the decomposi- 
tion of coal tar. 

Nap us. In Botany, the navew, 
rape, or cole seed. 

Narcissus. The Daffodil. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order spathace*. 

Narcissus nutans. The nod- 
ding daffodil. 

Narcotic (from **t**tis, drow- 
siness or stupor.) In Medicine, 
producing torpor or stupefac- 
tion* 

Narcotin. In Chemistry, the 
active principle of opium, a 
peculiar vegetable substance 
obtained from the lettuce, pop- 
y, and other narcotic plants. 
ard (nardus, Lat.) In Bo- 
tany, spikenard, an odoriferous 
shrub. 

Nardus. Mat grots. In Bo- 
tony, a genus of plants of the 
natural order gramina. 2. The 
nardus of the ancients is be- 
lieved to have been a species 
of andropogon. 

Narhs. In Anatomy, the nos- 
trils. 

Narwal. In Ichthyology, the 
menedon, a species of whale. 

Nasturtium aquaticum* In 
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Bolmy. a name for the water- 
cress. 

N AST U8 ARUVDINACBUS. In 

Botany, a name sometimes 
given to the common bamboo. 

Natans. In Botany, floating. 

Natchbny. An East Indian 
plant. In Botany, the eleusine 
corocana, and cynosurus coro- 
canus. 

NATRix,or coluber natrim. In 
Natural History, the name of 
a common water-snake. 

Natrolite. A Mineral sub- 
stance, thus named from the 
proportion of soda it con* 
tains. 

Natron. The old name for 
soda. It is strictly a native 
carbonate of soda, or mineral 
alkali. 

Natural history. A de* 
scription of the natural pro- 
ductions of the earth, water* 
or air; such as beasts, flsh, 
birds, insects, worms, reptiles, 
plants, minerals, &c. &c. Ac. 
Natural history, in its most ex- 
tended sense, includes soology, 
ichthyology, ornithology, en- 
tomology, mineralogy, botany, 
meteorology, &c. &c. &c. 

Natural philosophy, erPAy 
sies. The science which con- 
siders the properties of natural 
bodies, and their mutual action 
on one another. 

Naturalisation. In Lam, 
the investing of an alien with 
the rights and privileges of a 
native-born subject. 

Natural ordbrs. In Botany, 
these are founded on natural 
affinity, bringing together under 
one point of view, such genera 
as have certain characters in 
common, independent of all 
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artificial modes of classifica- 
tion. 

Nature (natura, Lat., in Greek, 
funs.) In Philosophy, a term 
variously used. Aristotle enu- 
merates various acceptations of 
* the Greek word Physics ; the 
Latins reckon fourteen; Mr. 
Boyle eight principal accepta- 
tions. 

Naulum. Among the Romans 
this word signified freight, and 
more especially the piece of 
money put into -the mouth of a 
deceased person to pay Charon 
his fare, for the passage over 
the Styx. 

Naumachia (from wus, a ship, 
and pax** fight*) Among the 
ancient Romans, a spectacle 
representing a sea-right. 

N aus ea . In Nosology* sickness 
at the stomach, with an incli- 
nation to vomit. 

Nautical (nauticus-, Lat.) Per- 
taining to navigation, and sea 
affairs. 

Nautical almanac. In Na- 
vigation, &c, an astronomical 
ephemeris, begun in 1767, 
published annually by the 
board of longitude, shewing 
the existing state of the hea- 
vens every day at noon for se- 
veral years to come. 

Nautilacea. In Natural 
History, an order of mollusca 
furnished with a multilocular 
shell. 

Nauti LUs(from nauta, a sailor.) 
In Concho logy, a genus of uni- 
valve multilocular sea-shells, 
inhabited by a sepia. They 
are also found in a fossil state, 
and are the only genus of mul- 
tilocular shells whose exist- 
ence in a few species has been 
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' continued through the' revo- 
lutions of worlds to the v pre- 
sent day. 

Nave. In Mechanics, the mid- 
dle part or central piece of the 
wheel, in which the axle moves 
and the spikes are fixed. 

Nave (from navis, a ship.) In 
Architecture, the middle part 

. or body of the church, distinct 
from the aisles or wings. 

Navel. In Anatomy, umbili- 
cus. The point in the middle 
of the belly, by which em- 
bryos communicate with the 
parent. 

N.B. Nota bene, mark well. 

Neal, to, or anneal. In Me- 
tallurgy, to temper by a gra- 
dual and regulated heat. 

Neap. Low, decrescent; ap- 
plied only to the tides which 
happen when the moon is in 
the middle of the second and 
fourth quarters. The highest 
spring* tide is three days after 
the full or change ; the lowest 
neap-tide is four days before 
the full or change. . 

Neat. See Net. 

Nebula (Lat.) In Meteorology, 
applied to cloudy appear- 
ances. 

Nebula (the plural of nebula.) 
In Astronomy, nebulous stars, 
presenting only a dim hazy 
light, and not distinctly visible 
to the naked eye. Stars smaller 
than those of the eighth mag- 
nitude are also called nebula*. 

Necrology (from »i«£*, dead, 
and Xoyoi, discourse.) An obi- 
tuary formerly kept in churches' 
and monasteries. 

Necrophorus. In Entomolo- 
gy, the interrer, or corpse car- 
rier. 
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Necropolis. In Antiquity, the 
city of the dead. • 
Necrosis (from nxp*, to de- 
stroy.) In Surgery, a mortifi- 
cation of the bones. It is also 
applied to the absorption 
which takes place when deer 
shed their horns. 
Nectar. In Botany, juices se- 
creted by glands placed on the 
organs of fructification. 

Nectarine. In Botany, the 
amvgdalus nucipersica. 2. 
This is a fruit of the plum 
kind, differing from the peach 
in having a smooth rind, and 
firmer flesh. 

Nectary (the nectarium or 
honey-cup.) In Botany, the 
glands in the organs of fructi- 
fication, usually in the centre 
of the cup, which secrete the 
sweet juices. 

Necydalis. In Entomology, 
the carrion-eater. 

Ne exeat regno. In Law, a 
writ to restrain a person from 
going out of the kingdom with- 
out the king's license. 

Neem tree (of the East Indies.) 
In Botany, melia azadarachta. 

Negative electricity was 
originally named from its sup- 
posed deficiency in bodies. At 
present it is also named the 
resinous electricity, as distin- 
guished from the vitreous. 

Nelumbium, or nelumbo. In 
Botany, a name given by the 
Ceyloneseto the sacred bean 
of India, the cyamns of Theo- 
phrastus, and the nymphcea 
nelumbo of Linnaeus. 

Nbminb contradicente. In 
Law, a parliamentary term sig- 
nifying " none contradicting it." 

Neophyte (from w*, and Qvm, 
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new plants.) One regenerated. 
In Church History,* new con- 
vert from heathenism to the 
christian religion. 

Neoteric {neotericus, Lat) 
modern; novel; late. 

Nepa. The water-scorpion. In 
Entomology, a genus of hemi- 
pterous insects. 

Nepers, or Napiers, bones. In 
Arithmetic, an instrument by 
which the multiplication and 
division of large numbers are 
much facilitated. Named after 
the inventor. 

Nepeta. Catmint. In Bota- 
ny, a genus of plants of the 
natural order verticillata?. 

Nepenthe (from m, and triyfo .) 
In Antiquity, the name of a 
drug supposed to drire away 
all pain. 

Nephblinb (from nftkn, a 
cloud.) A Mineral usually 
found in volcanic productions, 
crystallized in regular six-sided 
prisms. It is also named som- 
mite, and infusible felspar. 

Nephralgia (from wtya/, the 
kidneys, and akyt, pain.) In 
Nosology, a pain of the kid- 
neys without fever. 

Nephritic (from nftmius.) In 
Surgery, belonging to the uri- 
nary organs; troubled with the 
stone. 

Nephrite, or lapis nephriticus. 
In Mineralogy, a name applied 
to pebbles consisting wholly 
or in part of jade. It origi- 
nated probably from their kid- 
ney-shape, or from the super- 
stitious application of them to 
cure diseases of the kidneys. 

Ne plus ultra (Lat.) No 
further beyond; the utmost 
extreme of any thing. 
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Neptunian, or Wbrnerian 

THEORY of the EARTH. In 

; Geology, a theory which as- 
sumes that the matter which 
composes the whole exterior 
crest of the globe, was once 
in a state of watery solution, 
and endeavours therefrom to 
account for all the subsequent 
geological phenomena. See 
Plutonic Theory, to which it is 

• opposed. 

Nereis. In Natural History, 
a genus of worms, or vermes 
mollusca inhabiting shells. 9. 
They are also named sea-centi- 
pedes. 

Nbrita, or tea-mail. In Con- 
chology, a genus of univalve, 
spiral, sea and fresh-water 
shells, inhabited by a Umax. 

Nerium. The oleander or rose- 
bay. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order con- 
tort®. 

Nervosum. In Botany, ner- 
vous or ribbed. 

Nerves (nerous, Let.) In Ana- 
tomy, the nerves are the oxgans 
of sensation, consisting of 
thirty-nine pairs of medullary 
chords passing from the brain 
and spinal marrow to all parts 
of the body. 

Nervous systbm. The ner- 
vous system, in its most perfect 
form in the vertebral animals, 
consists of the brain, the spi- 
nal marrow, and the nerves. 

Net, or Neat. In Commerce, 
something pure and unadul- 
terated, without any foreign 
mixture. 9. The weight, or 
what remains clear of all pack- 
age, after the tare has been 



Nettle. In Botany, urtica. 
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Nbttlb, the sea, or urtio* 
marina. In Natural History, 
named also the medusa, acti- 
nia, and animal flower. 

Neuralgia. In Nosology, a 
distemper commonly called 
the tic doloureux. 

Neurology (from w; #**a nerve, 
and Xoyof.) A description of 
the nerves. 

Neuroptsra (from fluff* a 
nerve, and w«{#», a wing.) In 
Entomology, a tribe of insects 
having four membranaceous 
articulated wings, without a 
sting. It consists of dmgea- 
flies, ephemera, &c, &c. 

Neurotomy (from »«f#», and 
rtfiv0t.) The anatomy of the 
nerves. 

Neuroses (from »i*p«, a nerve.) 
In Nosology, nervous diseases. 

Neuter (Lat.) In Grammar, 
a noun that implies no sex. - 

Neuters. In Entomology, 
among bees, ants, &c, an ap- 
parently intermediate order, 
betwixt male and female, but 
which are in fact undeveloped 
females. Of this order are the 
working bees and ants. 

Neutral salt. In Chemistry* 
a salt is thus named, when in 
consequence of the adjustment 
of its constituents, it does not 
affect the colour of an infusion 
of litmus, red cabbage, or any 
other chemical test. 

Neutralisation. In Chemis* 
try ; when acids and alkaline 
matters are so combined, that 
they disguise the properties of 
each other, and do not change 
vegetable colours, they are 
said to be neutralized, 

Nbwel. In Arcbitsmturo, the 
upright post, tha( stairs turn 
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about ; that part of the stair- 
ease which sustains the steps. 
It ia properly a cylinder of 
stone, which bears on the 
ground, and is formed by the 
ends of the steps of the wind- 
ing stairs. 

New style. In Chronology, 
the Gregorian, used first in 
England, A.D.I 758. 

Newt, or i^. In Zoology, the 
lacerta aquatiea. 

Niche (nechia, Jtal., a shell.) 
In Architecture, a hollow or 
cavity in which a statue may 
be placed. 

Nickel (a German word signi- 
fying false.) In Mineralogy, 
£c, a metal of great hardness, 
which when prire resembles 
silver, and is used with copper 
to form petit~or. It is mag- 
netic, acquires polarity, and 
abounds in meteoric stones. 
This substance was formerly 
named kupfernickel, or false 
copper. 

Nicotiana. The tobacco- 
plant named after Jean Nicot. 
In Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order luridae. 

Nicotiana tabacum. In Bo- 
tany, the common Virginian 
tobacco plant. 

Nicotiana rusticum. In 2fo- 
to*y,the English tobacco plant. 

Nicotin. in Chemistry, the 
active principle of tobacco* 

Nictitating membrane. In 
Qrnit/wfagymd Ichthyology, a 
thin pellucid membrane, that 
covers and shelters the eyes of 
birds and fishes. 

Nidus (Lat.) In Natural His- 
tory, a nest or repository for 
the eggs of fowls, insects, and 
reptiles. 
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Nioblla. The fennel jlomr. 
In Botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants. 

Nightmare. In Nosology, it- 
cubus; a morbid oppression 
in the night, resembling the 
pressure of weight on the 
breast. 

Nightingale. In OrnithoU- 
gy, luscinia, philomela; or sys- 
tematically, the motaciUa lus- 
cinia. 

Nightshade. In Botany, so- 
lanum. 

Nightshade, the garden. 
The solanum nigrum. 

Nightshade, woody, or bitter- 
sweet. The solanum dulca- 
mara. 

Nightshade, the deadly. 
Atropa. 

Nigrine (from niger, black.) A 
Mineral substance, an oxide of 
titanium. 

Nilufab. In Botany, a name 
given by ancient writers to the 
common water-lily, as distin- 
guished from the Indian ny*> 
phsea* 

Nimbus. In Antiquity, a circle 
observed round the beads of 
some emperors on certain me- 
dals, answering to the areolae ; 
circles of light, or glories, 
drawn round the images of 
saints. 

Nimbus, or rain~cloud, In Me- 
teorology, a shape assumed by 
a cloud previous to the ulti* 
mate resolution and fell of 
rain, 

Nipple. In Anatomy, papilla. 

Nisi prius. In Law, a judicial 
writ which lies in a case where 
the inquest is panelled, and re- 
turned before the justices of 
the bank j the ene party or the 
Hi 
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other making petition to have 
tfcte Writ for the ease of their 
country. It id so called from 
the first words of the writ, nisi 
rtptid taiem locum, prius vene- 
rent. 

Nitrate op Ammonia. In 
Chemistry, nitric acid, in com- 
bination with ammonia. 2. 
This substance was formerly 
named mtrum flammans, from 
its property of exploding. 

Nitrate op lime. In Che- 
mistry, nitric acid in combina- 
tion with lime for a base. This 
substance was formerly named 
calcareous nitre, as it abounds 
in the mortar of old buildings. 

Nitrate of potash. In Che- 
mistry, nitric acid in combi- 
nation with potash for a base ; 
named also purified nitre. 

Nitrate of silver. In Che- 
mistry and Pharmajcy, nitric 
acid in combination with sil- 
ver ; named also lunar caustic, 
and lapis infemalis. 

Nitrates. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystallizable 
skits., formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with nitric 
acid. 2. Compounds, or salts, 
formed by the combination of 
nitric acid w ith alkalies, earths, 
and metallic oxides. 

Nitre (nitrum, Lat.) Common 
saltpetre; in ModemChemistry , 
named nitrate of potash. 

Nitrogen (the generator of 
nitre.) In Chemistry, an im- 
portant gaseous principle ; also 
named aeote (which see,) from 
its property of extinguishing 
life. 

Nitro- muriatic acid. In Che- 
mistry, the aqua regia of the 
alchemists. When nitric and 
252 
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muriatic acids are mixed, they 
acquire the power of readily 
dissolving gold, which neither 
of them possess separately. 

Nitrous. In Chemistry, im- 
pregnated with nitre or salt- 
petre. 

Nitrotjs oxide of azote. In 
Chemistry, the_ exhilarating 
gas. 

Nizamut a*dawlet (Persian.) 
In the East Indies, a court of 
criminal justice. 

N.L. Non liquet, it does not ap- 
pear. In ancient Law, a form 
of verdict equivalent to' the 
ignoramus of a modern jury. 

NocTAMBTTLAR(frdm no;r,night, 
and ambulo, to go about.) In 
Nosology, One who walks about 
in his sleep ; a term of the same 
import with somnambuM. 

Noctiluca (Lat.) In Natural 
History, an epithet applied to 
those phosphorescent animals, 
that illuminate the ocean in 
the dark. 

Noctua. In Ornithology, a 
species of owl ; the strix noc- 
tua. 

Nocturnal (noctumus, Lat.) 
Nightly,- done, or doing at 
night. 

Noddy. In Ornithology, t*ie 
sterna fill iginosa. 

Node. In Astronomy', the two 
points wherein the ortwt of a 
planet intersects the ; ecliptic ; 
the ascending node is the nor- 
thern; the descending, the 
southern point. 

Node. In Surgery, a knob or 
swelling on the bone. 

No dos r s. In Botany, knotty. 

Nodule {modulus, Lat.) In Mi- 
neralogy, &c, a small lump. * 

Nolle prosequi. In Late, is 
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where a plaintiff does not de- 
clare in reasonable time,which 
is esteemed a voluntary con- 
fession that he has no real 
cause of action. 

Nomades (from npv, I feed.) 
In Antiquity, a name given to 
wandering nations, who sub- 
sisted by pasture, and had no 
fixed abode. 

Nome. In ancient Egyptian 
Geography, one of the districts 
or provinces into .which that 
kingdom was divided. 

Nomenc l \TVKE(nome*cUUwa, 
Lat.) The. act of naming; a 
vocabulary or dictionary. In 
Modern Literature, & term em- 
ployed to denote the technical 
.language peculiar to. any parti- 
cular art or science, such as a 
chemical or mineralogical no- 
menclature. 

Nominative. In Grammar, 
the case that primarily desig- 
nates the name of any thing. 
Non assumpsit. In Law, a 
plea in personal actions, where- 
by a man denies any promise 
made, &c, within six years, 
which is an effectual bar to the 
complaint. 

&ON COMPOS MENTIS (not of 

.e, sane mind.) In Law, a 
phrase denoting a person not 
to be of sound memory or un- 
derstandings 

Non conductors. In Elec- 
tricity, substances through 
which the electric fluid passes 
with difficulty,, or not at all. 

\ Such are glass, rosins, sulphur, 
silk, hair, wool, the air, &c, 
but they become electric by 
friction. There is probably no 
absolute non-conductor. 

No nearer. In Navigation, 
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this isa command to the helms- 
man to steer the ship no nearer 
to the direction from whence 

. the wind blows, than will ope- 
rate to the advantage of the 
ship. 

Nones (non*, Lat.) In the Ro- 
man Calendar, the fifth day of 
January, February, April, June, 
August, September, November, 
and December, and the seventh 
of March, May, July, and Oc- 
tober. 

Non est inventus (Lat.) In 
Law, a return to a writ by the 
sheriff, when the defendant has 
not been found. 

Nonius. Thus named from Nu- 
nez, or Nonius, a Portuguese. It 
is the same as Vernier, which 
see. 

Non liquet (it does not ap- 
pear.) In Law, a verdict given 
by a jury, when a matter is to 
be deferred till another day of 
trial, not being sufficiently 
clear. The same phrase mark- 
ed N.L. was used by the judges 
among the Romans. 

Non naturals (non naturalia, 
Lat.) In old Physiology, phy- 
sicians reckoned these to be 
six : air, meat, and drink ; 
sleeping and watching ; motion 
and rest ; retention and excre- 
tion ; and the passions of the 
mind. 

Non o est ant b (notwithstand- 
ing.) In Law, a. clause in sta- 

\ ' tutes and letters patent, import- 
ing that a thing may be done, 
notwithstanding an act of par- 
liament to the contrary. 
Non SEQUiTUR(Lat.) Inlaw, 
it does not follow. 
Nonsense. In Law, when a 
matter set forth is grammati- 
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cally tight, but absurd in the 
sense and unintelligible; some 
-words cannot be rejected to 
make sense of the rest, but 
must be taken as they are* 

Nonsuit, or non prosequitur. 
In Law, the renunciation or 
dropping of a suit by the plain- 
tiff; commonly on the disco- 
very of some error or defect, 
when the matter is ready for 
the verdict of the jury. 

Nopa l. In Botany, the Indian 
name for the species of cactus 
or prickly pear, on which the 
best cochineal insects feed. 

Normal line. In Geometry, a 
phrase used for a perpendicular 
line* 

Norroy, or north roy. In He- 
raldry, one of the two provin- 
cial kings at arms, whose ju- 
risdiction lies on the north side 
of the Trent, as does that of 
Clarenoieux to the south. 

Northern lights. In Mete- 
orology, the Aurora Borealis. 

Nosolooy (from **nt, disease, 
and Xoyos, discourse.) The 
doctrine of diseases. Latterly 
this term has been exclusively 
appropriated to a methodical 
arrangement or classification 
of diseases. See Pathology, 

Nosopobtic (from »##•<*, dis- 
ease, and *uw> to make.) Pro- 
ducing diseases. 

Nostalgia (from varm, to re- 
turn, and *Xys, pain.) In No- 
tohgy, a vehement desire to 
revisit one's native country. 

Nostoc. In Botany, b, supposed 
cryptogamic plan t, the tremella 
nostoc of Linnaeus ; in England 
named witches' butter, fallen 
stars, &c. It has been suspect- 
ed to be half digested frogs*, or 
254 
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frogs' spawn, disgorged by a 
heron. 

Nostrum (Lat.) In Pharmacy, 
a medicine not yet made pub- 
lic, but remaining in some sin- 
gle hand. 

Notary (notarius,Lat.) hi Law, 
an officer whose business it is 
to take notes of any thing 
which may concern the pub- 
lic. 

Notblaa. The New-Holland 
Olive. In Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants. 

Notonbcta (thus named be- 
cause it swims on its back.) 
The Boat-fly. In Entomology, 
a genus of hemipterous in- 
sects. 

Notus (Lat.) The south wind. 

Novaculitb. In Mineralogy, 
see Honestone. 

Novator. In Politics, ka.i the 
introducer of something new. 

November (Lat.) In Chronolo- 
gy, the eleventh month of the 
year, or the ninth reckoned from 
March. 

Nubecula (a little eloud.) In 
Surgery, a term used for a dis- 
ease in the eye, when objects 
appear as through a mist or 
cloud. 

Nuciferous (from nt&, and 
fero, Lat.) In Botany, nut- 
bearing. 

Nucleus (Lat.) In Botany, a 
kernel $ any thing about which 
matter is gathered or conglo- 
bated. In Astronomy, the nu- 
cleus denotes the body of a 
comet, as distinguished from 
its beard or tail. In Physics, 
it signifies the central portion 
of the earth or planets. 

Nudum. In Botany, naked. 

Nullah (Sanscrit*) In East In- 
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dlan Hydrography, a natural 
canal or small branch of a ri- 
ver; also a streamlet, rivulet, 
or water-course. 

Numeration. Jn Arithmetic, 
that rule which teaches the no- 
tation of numbers) and the me- 
thod of reading numbers regu- 
larly noted. 

Numerator of a Fraction, In 
Arithmetic, the numbers above 
the line, which serves as the 
common measure to others. 

Numida. The Guineas-fowl, 
or pintado. In Ornithology, a 
genus of birds of the order gal- 
linae. 

Numida mBjueagris. The com- 
mon Guinea-hen, a restless 
and clamorous bird. 

Numismatics. A term used for 
the science which treats of 
coins and medals, more especi- 
ally of ancient ones. 

Nummulitbs (from nttmmulus, 
a small coin.) In Conchology, 
a m unilocular fossil shell, hav- 
ing the spire internal. 

Nuncio, or nuntio. In Politics, 
a kind of spiritual ambassador 
from the pope* 

Nuncupative will. In Law, 
denotes a last will or testament 
only made verbally, or viva 
voce, and not put into writing. 

Nundinal (nundinalis, Lat.) 
In Antiquity, a name given by 
the Romans to the first eight 
fettels of the alphabet, affixed 
every ninth day to the date, and 
distinguishing the market days, 
or nundintt. 

Nuphar (from yv^wg.) In Bo- 
tany, tins yellow*pond, or wa- 
ter-lily. 

Nut. In .Botany, and Vegetable 
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Nutation. In Attrenomy, a 
kind of tremulous motion of 
the axis of the earth, whereby 
its inclination to the plane of 
the ecliptic varies backwards 
and forwards some seconds, 
the periods of these variations 
being nine years. 

Nutgalls. In Botany, excres- 
cences formed on the leaves of 
the oak by the puncture of an 
insect. 

Nuthatch. In Ornithology, 
sitta. 

Nutmeg. In Botany, the nux 
moschata. 

Nutcracker. In Ornithology, 
the oorvua caryocataotes. 

Nux vomica. In Pharmacy* 
the fruit of a species of the 
strychnos 

Nuzzer (Persian.) In the East 
Indies, an offering or present 
made to a superior. 

Nyctanus (from wx\t mtUs, 
the flower of the night.) The 
arbor tristis, or sorrowful tree. 
In Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order sepiariss. 

N ycticorax. The Nighfrraven. 
In Ornithology, a species of 
ardea, or heron. 

Nylghau, or blue-bull. In 
Zoology, an East Indian animal 
of a new species, apparently a 
medium between black cattle 
and deer. 

Ny. mpha. In Entomology, this 
term was formerly used for the 
little skin enclosing insects, 
and also for the insects them- 
selves, in their third stage of 
existence. 

Nymphjba (from n^tum.) The 
Water-lUy. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural ©r- 
fat miscellanea. 

25* 
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Nymph* a alba. The com 
nnw* white water-lily. 

Nf«Pir*\ ccerulea. The blue 
water-lily. 

NYiirayjBA lotus. The Egyp- 
tian water-lily. 

Nymph a nelumbo. The sa- 
cred bean of India ; the Egyp- 
tian bean. 

NtjsphjEa pubescbns. The 

. Indian lotus water-lily. 
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Nymph.ba rubra. , The/ed 
water-lily. 

Nymphs (Trom wpfn.) Jn My- 
' thology, certain inferior god- 
desses of the woods, meadows, 
or waters j such were the Ocea- 
nides, or nymphs qf the ocean ; 
the Nereids, of the sea; the 
Naiads, of the fountains; the 
Dryads, and Hamadryad*, of 
the forests and groves, <&c. 
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Oak. In Botany, quercus. 

Oasis (plural oases,) In Geo- 
graphy, the name of a fertile 
spot in the midst of a sandy 
desert. 

Oat. In Botany, a vena. 

Ob. In Conchotomy, signifies 
inversely, inverted ; as ob co- 
nic, ob cordate, &c. 

Obelisk (obeliscus, Lat.) In 

'Architecture, a quadrangular 
pyramid, or high piece of 
marble or stone, having usual- 
ly four faces, and lessening up- 
wards by degrees. In Gram' 
mar, a mark like a dagger [f ], 
referring to a marginal note. 

Obesity (obesus, Lat.) In Sur^ 
gery, morbid fatness. 

Obit (Lat.) In Church Ri- 
tuals, a funeral ceremony, or 
office for the dead ; hence obi- 
tuary. 

Object. In Grammar, any 
thing influenced by something 
else. 

Object-glass. In Optics, that 

which is placed at the end of 

the tube next the object ; the 

other extreme glass is called 
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the eye-glass, being that to 
which the eye is* directed. 

Oblate, flattened or shorten- 
ed. In Geometry, an epithet 
applied to a spheroid, pro- 
duced by the revolution of a 
semi-ellipsis about its shorter 
diameter. 2. Of this figure is 
the earth, and probably all the 
planets ; having their equato- 
rial diameter greater than their 
polar. 

Obligee. In Lava, the person 
bound by a legal or written 
contract. 

Oblique (obliquus, Lat.) In 
Geometry, aslant, not direct; 
not perpendicular nor paral- 
lel. 

Oblique cases. In Grarn^ 
mar, any case in the declen- 
sion of nouns except the no- 
minative. 

Oblique angle. In Geome- 
try, a common name for both 
acute and obtuse angles. 

Obolus. A brass coin of the 
ancient Greeks, the sixth part 
of a drachma, and worth about ' 
one penny farthing sterling. 
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OBLIQUE BAILING.' Jh Navi- 
gation, is when a ship being 
in some intermediate rhumb 
between the four cardinal 
points, makes an oblique angle 
with the meridian, and conti- 
nually .changes both its lati- 
tude and longitude. 

Obliquity. In Ethics, devia- 
tion from moral rectitude. In 
Geometry, deviation from phy- 
sical rectitude ; deviation from 
parallelism or perpendicula- 
rity. 

Obliquity op the Ecliptic. 
In Astronomy, is the angle 
which the ecliptic makes with 
the eqvator. 

Obliquus. In Anatomy, an 
epithet applied to several mus- 
cles of the human body. 

Oblong (oblongus, Lat.) In 
Geometry, &c, longer than 
broad. 

Obsequies. Funeral rites, fu- 
neral solemnities. 

Observation. In Astronomy, 
the taking of the sun's, or any 
. star's, meridian altitude, in or- 
der to find the latitude at sea. 

Observatory. A place built 
for astronomical observations. 

Obsidian. A Mineral sub- 
stance of the pitehstone fa- 
mily, thus named by Pliny, 
and in modern times called 
also volcanic glass. 

Obstetric (oo«fetrt#,Lat.) In 
Surgery, befitting a midwife, 
doing the midwife's office. 

Obstruent (obstruent, Lat.) In 
Medicine, hindering, blocking 
up. 

Obtuse (obtusus, Lat.) In Geo- 
metry, &c, blunt, not point- 
ed, in opposition to acute or 
sharp. 

S 



Obtuse angle, m 
if the contained angle W bit 
than a right angle, it is called 
an acute ; if greater, it is caUeaV 
an obtuse angle. 

Obumbration (from obrumbo, 
Lat.) In Astronomy, the art 
of darkening or clouding. 

Obverse. In Numismatics, 
the obverse of a coin is the 
side containing the face or 
head, the other being the re- 
verse. 

Occident (Occident, Lat.) In 
Geography, the west, towards 
which the sun descends. 

Occiput. In Anatomy, the 
back of the scull or cranium, 
forming the protuberance im- 
mediately above the neck. 

Occult (pccultus, Lat.) Se- 
cret, hidden, unknown, un- 
discoverable. The occult 
sciences are magic, necro- 
mancy, Ac. 

Occult ation {pccultatio, Lati) 
In Astronomy, is the time that 
a star or planet is hid from ouf 
sight, by the interposition of 
any other larger body ; as a 
star behind the moon. 

Ocean ides. Sea Nymphs. In 
Conchology, sea shells as dis- ; 
tinguished from the Naiades, • 
the River Nymphs, or fresh 
water shells. 

Ochre (from *#{«.) In Mine- 
ralogy, a combination of alu- 
mina with oxide of iron in the 
form of a yellow powder. The 
term ochre originally implied 
any yellow earth. 

Ochre, RED(n>^/,German, and 
ruddle in English.) A clay- 
coloured red by the oxide of 
iron ; hence possibly the name 
of the county of Rutland. 
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QeftRB; brJwn. A eiay ce- 
llared brown by the oxide of 
iroHi 

QcttRY HYDRATE OP IRON 

Yellow ochre ; a clay colour- 
ed yellow by the oxide of 
iron. 

Ocimov (from »«p*».) Sweet 
Basil. In Botany, the name 
of a gens* of plants. 

Qcrb A< Among the Ancients a 
kind Of military shoe, br short 
boot 9 which was made of white 
tin, and Ornamented with gold 
And t ilver about the ancles. 

Octagon (from *9#» and y**M.) 
1A Geometry, a figure consist- 
ing of eight angles arid eight 
sides. 

OCTAHBDROft. fa CryStathh 

araphy, a regular octahedron 
resembles two four-sided pyra 
mid*) united base to base. 

Ot'TAWDRiA. In Botany, plants 
having eight stamens, the 
eighth Lmnasan class. 

Octant, lh Astronomy, when 
a planet is in such a position 
to another, that their places 
are only distant an eighth part 
of a circle. 

Octavb (French.) In Music, 
ah eighth of an interval of 
eight sounds, the most perfect 
eoneord. 

Octavo (Lat.) In Printing, a 
-book is said to be in octavo, 
when a sheet is folded in eight 
leaves or sixteen pages* 

Octennial {octetMum, Lat) 
In Chronology, happening 
every eight years; lasting 
eight years. 

October. The eighth month 
in number from March; but 
the tenth from January. 

Octoi*b0*itb, or Atmkm. A 
2*6 
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tnHbrai substance Urns nmned 
from its shape. 

OCTOHEDRAL, Or Ootoedffd. Ill 

Geometry, Ac, having eight 
sides. 

Octogbnary (oct&geni, Let;) 
Of eighty years of age. 

Octospora (from •*»>, eight, 
and rtrjpr, seed.) In Botahj, 
the name of a genes of fangi. 

OcToSTTtfi (from tslfo ami 
roXdf, a column;) In Anttent 
Architecture, the face of a 
building or ordonnance har- 
ing eight columns. 

Octrois (French;) In French 
Finance, the duties levied on 
the entrance of goods s*VA mer- 
chandise into towns are that 
named. 

Oculi {eye*, from ox n hu , 
Lat.) In Botany, the gemma 
or buds of a plant jest pnttiafc 
forth, or the knots out of which 
these buds arise. 

Ocui.i cancrorub. In Phar- 
macy i crabs' eyes. 

Ocultjs (Lat.) In Anatomy, 
the eye; 

Odbon, or 04ttum> (from #W.) 
In Grecian Antiquity, an edi- 
fice where music was re- 
hearsed, ami pbetry recited, 
before being presented on the 
theatre. 

Odontalgia (from At, a 
tooth, and **.?*, paini) sn 
Nosology, the tooth-ach. 

Odontostob-ata. In Ento- 
mology, insects having a 
mouth furnished with man- 
dibles. 

Odoriferous (from odor&r, 
Lat.) In Botany, Ac, giving 
scent; usually sweet of scent ; 
fragrant, perfumed; 

(Economics (from *M»Hfom4 
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; Of foiwdwlct tf- 
fairs. 

CEcuMkNrcAE(from •in^um§s,) 
€teneral, respecting the whole 
habitable world. 

(Sotttt a (from •tkt, to swell.) 
fe Surgery, a tumour. By 
surgeons the word is now com- 
monly applied to a white, soft, 
insensible tumour. 

(BwanTh*. Water Drop- Wort. 
fcr Botany, a genu? of plants 

*rf the Batumi order umbei- 



CEsophaous. Inifti*fo*f»y,the 
membranous and muscular 
tube" that descends in the neck 
of tiie pharynx to the sto- 
mach ,'- named also the gullet, 

GBflPTftUg. The Gad-fly, or 
Br eete. In Entomology, a ge- 
nus of dipterous insects, which 
deposit their eggs in the bo 
dies of cattle, horses, Ac. 

CEstrds bo vis. The ox gad- 
fly. 

<Erri«TS B*tfi. The horse gad 
fly, the larvae of which occa- 
sion the Well known disease 
in horses called the botts. 

OtpreiNAtfs (from officina, 
fcat.) Of, or belonging to, the 
shops. In Pharmacy, applied 
to medicines always kept ready 
itt the shops. 

0**nta. In Navigation, that 
part of the sea which iSat a 
considerable distance from the 
Shore, where there is deep wa- 
tery and no necessity for a pi- 
lot. 

Ogbe. In Architecture, a sort 
of moulding, consisting of a 
round and a hollow. It rs the 
same wlfk cy matium, and bears 
some resemofemce to the figure 
*f 6»& 
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Omtkm, or Oyum. In MrHh 
AnUauUy, certain characters 
found on monuments, and on 
old writings of a concealed or 
stenographic nature $ a sort of 
mixture of cipher and short 
hand. 

Oglio (from olla, Spanish.) In 
Cookery, a dish made bf mfag- 
Kng different kinds of meat. 

Ogive arches. Jn Arcfiitec 
turn, arches or branches of a 
Gothic vault, which, in place 
of being circular) pas* diago- 
nally from one angle to ano- 
ther, and form a cross with the 
other arches that make the 
side of the square, whereof die 
ogives are diagonals. 

Oils, essential. In Phar- 
macy > &c., are such as exist in 
a plant, and are extracted by 
simple distillation with water; 
whereas empyreumatic oils 
are raised by naked fire With- 
out water. 

Oils, fixed (such as olive oil^ 
&c.) In Chemistry and Phar- 
macy, thus named, because 
they are incapable of being* voi 
latilizedby heat, Without un- 
dergoing decomposition. See 
Volatile Oil. 

Oil oas. In Chemistry, an in- 
flammable gas extracted from 
oil. If is a mixture of carbu- 
retfed hydrogen, carbonic ox- 
ide and hydrogen, with a 
greater or less portion of a gas 
sui generis. 

Oil grain. In Botany, sesa- 1 
mum. 

Old wife, or Wrasse. Inlchr 
tkyodogy, the labrus tinea. 

Olea. In Botany, the olive*- 
tree. 

Oleaginous (oleaginus, Lai) 
859 
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In Pharmacy, &c, oily, unc- 
tuous. 

Oleander, or Rose Bay-tree, 
In Botany, neriura. 
Oleaster (Lat.) la Botany, 
the wild, olive. 

Olea 8Ylvestris. The wild 
olive-ttee. 

Oleum. In Pharmacy, oil. 
Oleum palm* christi. In 
Pharmacy , castor oil. 
Olefiant gas. In Chemistry, 
an inflammable gas, a com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen, 
obtained from alcohol and sul- 
phuric acid. 2. It is a variety 
of carburetted hydrogen. 
Oleic acid. In Chemistry, an 
oily fluid without taste or 
smell, procured from potash 
and hogs' lard, after the mar- 
garine (or margaric acid) has 
been separated. 

Olbraceous (Lat.) In Bo 
tany, of, or belonging to, pot 
herbs. 

Olfactory (qlfacio, Lat.) In 
Physiology, having the sense 
of smelling. 

Olibanum. In Pharmacy, a 
gum resin, supposed to be the 
frankincense of the ancients. 
Oligarchy (from *Xiy«^^«.) In 
Pontes, a form of government 
which places the supreme 
power in a small number. 
Olio (or Oglio, Spanish.) In 
Cookery, a savoury dish com- 
posed of a great variety of in- 
gredients. 

Olive-tree. In Botany, olea. 
Olivile. In Chemistry, a bit- 
ter astringent substance found 
in the gum of the olive-tree. 
Olivine. A magnesian Mine- 
ral of the gem order, thus de- 
signated from its colour. It is 
S60 
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also named the volcanic chry- 
solite. 

Olivinite. The name of a Aft- 
neral substance, an arseniate 
of copper. 

Olljb. In Antiquity, Roman 
sepulchral earthen vessels, con- 
taining the ashes of the lower 
classes and of slaves. 
Ollite, or Pots tone. In Mi- 
neralogy, the lapis commensis 
of the ancients. It is found 
near Como in the Milanese, 
where it is turned by the lathe 
into the most durable culinary » 
vessels. 
Olympiad (horn oXvpnaf.) In 
Chronology, a space or period 
of four years, by which the 
Greeks reckoned their time. 
2. The first olympiad corre- 
sponds with the 775th year be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour* 
and twenty-two years before 
the building of Rome. > 

Olysipo. See Ulisipo. 
Ombrometer (from «/«€(*, rain.) 
A rain gauge. 

Omentum. The Caul. In Ana- 
tomy, a duplicature arising 
from the peritoneum, forming 
a bag, which hangs between 
the stomach and liver. 
Omnium. In Finance, a term 
denoting all the particulars 
comprehended in the contract 
for a loan between government 
and the public. 

Omnivorous (from omnis and 
voro.) In Zoology, all-devour- 
ing. 

Omo plate (from «p*s ancl atJUb-. 
rot.) In Anatomy, the shoul- 
der blade or scapula. 
Omphalus (from «/*^«a#>.) In 
Anatomy, the navel. 
Oneirocritic (from #m^«»^V 
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ms.) In Antiquity, an interpre- 
ter of dreams. 

Oneirodynia (from onwov, a 
dream, and Atnn, anxiety.) In 
Nosology, disturbed imagina- 
tion during sleep. 

Onion. In Botany, alliurfa. 

Oniscus. In Entomology, a 
genus of apterous insects With 
many feet. 

Oniscus. In Ichthyology, a 

, name given by the Greek 

writers to the sturgeon. 
■ Ontology (from »», and a*. 
yot .) Metaphysics ; the science 
of the affections of being (de 
ente) in general. 

Onus PROBANDi(Lat.) In Law, 
the weight or burthen of prov- 
ing a feet; the obligation of 
establishing by evidence. 

Onyx (from *»4.) In Minera- 
logy, a semi-pellucid gem, the 
name of which was originally 
applied to a substance resem- 
bling the human nail. 

Oolite. In Mineralogy, and 
Geology, the Portland stone 
used in architecture, named 
also freestone and roestone, 
from its resemblance to the 
roe of a fish. It is a kind of 
limestone, and in England is a 
considerable formation. 

Opacity (opacitas, Lat.) In 
Optics, cloudiness; want of 
transparency. 

Opal (the noble.) In Mine- 
ralogy, a precious stone of va- 
rious hues. This gem owes its 
play of colours to a multipli- 
city of imperfect fissures in its 
interior. 

Opalescence. Some mine- 
rals, when held in particular 
directions, reflect from colour- 
ed spots in the interior, a co- 
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| loured shining lustre, which is 
called opalescence. 

Opaque (opacus, Lat.) In 0/>- 
tics, &c, not transparent. 

Opera (Ital.) A Poetic tale or 
fiction, represented by vocal 
and instrumental music. 

Opera bufpa (from buffare, 
Ital., to swell the cheeks.) In 
Music, a species of dramatic 
entertainment, as distinguished 
from the serious opera. It is. 
the opera comique of the 
French, and is also named \ 
opera burletta. 

Operculum. In Conchology, 
the lid of a shell, as of the 
whelk. 

Ophicalcic. In Mineralogy, 
a term used by the French 
geologists to designate a rock 
composed of marble and ser- 
pentine. 

Ophioglossum (from #f«, a 
serpent, and yX*w«, a tongue.) 
Adder 9 $ tongue. In Botany, a 
genus of cryptogamic plants. 

Ophiology («#/*, a serpent, and 
\»yos, discourse.) The natural 
history of serpents. 2. That 
branch of zoology which treats 
exclusively of serpents. 

Ophiopuagus (from •$«, a 
serpent, and q>a,y» y to eat.) In 
Zoology, serpent-eating. 

Ophidian order (from «p« ? a 
serpent.) In Natural HUtory, 
the serpent kind. 

Ophites. In Mineralogy, the 
ancient name for serpentine. 

Ophiughus (from ^$, a ser- 
pent.) In Astronomy, a constel- 
lation of the northern hemi- 
sphere, named also serpenta- 
rius. ....', / 

Ophthalmia (from ap&o^.) 
In Nosology* a disease' of I t«e 
861 
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eyei, being an inflammation of 
the coats, proceeding from ar- 
terioles blood gotten out of the 
vessels. 

Opium, In Pharmacy, a resi- 
nous narcotic juice, extracted 
from a species of poppy, (the 
papaver somruferum ;) but 
produced also by the common 
garden lettuce, and other vege- 
tables. 

Opobalsamum. In Phar- 
macy, the balm of Gilead, ob- 
tained from the amyris gilead- 
ensis, a tree of Arabia. 

Opodeldoc. In Pharmacy, a 
solution of soap in alcohol, 
with the addition of camphor 
and volatile oils. 

Opoponax. In Pharmacy, a 
gum-resin of a strong disa- 
greeable smell and taste, ob- 
tained from the Levant. 

Opossum. InZoo%y,didelphis. 

Opposition. In Astronomy, is 
that aspect or position of two 
stars or planets, wherein they 
are 180°, or a semi-circle, from 
each other, and consequently 
diametrically opposite. 

Optical. Relating to the 
science of optics. 

Optics (»wW) The science 
of the nature and laws of vi- 
sion, a mixed mathematical 
science, which includes catop- 
trics, dioptrics, and perspec- 
tive, and considers the nature, 
composition, and motion of 
light. 

Optimates (the best citizens.) 
In Antiquity, one of the divi- 
sions of the Roman people, as 
opposed to popular es. 

Optometer. In Optics, an in- 
strument contrived to measure 
the limits of distinct vision, 
26S 
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and determine with exactness 
the strength or weakness of 
sight. 

Opuntia. In Botany, see Cac- 
tus opuntia. 

Opusculum. A Latin word 
used in composition, to signify 
a little work, treatise, frame, or 
fabric. 

Or (French.) In Heraldry, mi- 
nifies jrold. It is denoted m 
engraving by small points all 
over the field or bearing. 

Orach wild. In Botany, che- 
nopodium. 

Orange tree. In Botany, the 
citrus aurantium. 

Orang outang. In Zoology, 
the simia satyrus. 

Oratorio (from oratorium.) A 
sacred drama, in Latin, or any 
national language, in imitation 
of theatrical pieces, but al- 
ways on sacred subjects, and 
accompanied by grave and so- 
lemn music, vocal and instru- 
mental. 

Orb (orbis, Lat.) In Astrono- 
my, a spherical body or space, 
contained under two superfices; 
the one concave and the other 
convex. 2. There are orbs 
concentric (having the same 
centre,) and orbs eccentric. 

Orbicular (orbiculatus, Lat.) 
In Geometry, &c, spherical; 
circular. 

Orbit (orbUa, Lat.) In Astro- 
nomy, the line described by 
the revolution of a planet. 
The semi-diameter of the 
earth's orbit is 94,696,969 
miles. 

Orbit of the eyb. In Anato- 
my, the same as socket. In 
Ornithology, the skin that sur- 
rounds the eye. 
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Orohanettb. In Pharmacy 

a bitter astringent substance 
obtained from the lithosper- 
saum tinctorium 
Orchestra (from «gxfr£«.) In 
Modern Architecture, the place 
where the musicians are set at 
a public show. 

Orchestra. In the Ancient 
Greek Drama, the orchestra 
was the central part of the 
* theatre, or the modem pit, 
where the dances were per- 
formed. 

©RCHiDEJi. In Be tony, the 
name of a natural and curious 
order of plants, the seventh of 
Linnssus. 

Orch i l {archil, or litmus.) In 
Botany and Commerce, a li- 
chen of the Canary Islands/ 
which yields a rich purple 
tincture. The blue test called 
litmus is procured from it. 
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Orchis. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
orchidett,thus named from the 
testicular form of the roots. 

Orchis. In Pharmacy, named 
salap and saloop, and pre- 
pared from the root of the 
orchis. 

Ordain, to. In Church Go- 
vernment, to invest with minis- 
terial or sacerdotal power. 

Ordeal. In Law, a trial by 
fire or water. 

Order. In Architecture, a sys- 
tem or arrangement of the se- 
veral members, ornaments, and 
proportions of columns and pi- 
lasters. There are five orders 
of columns, three of which are 
Greek, the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian, and two Italian, 
the Tuscan and Composite. 
Tfeew itMStMHblfli of propor- 



tion common to the three 
Grecian orders, each having 
its own symmetry ; the capi- 
tals are the distinguishing fea- 
tures. 
Order. In Systematic Botany, 
the sub-division of classes. 
The first thirteen orders are 
distinguished by the number 
of styles; the 14th and lfita 
by the fruit; the 16th, ITth, 
and 18th, by the number of 
stameos, which is also the case 
in the SOtb, 31st, and 22d ; the 
19th by the nature of the flo- 
rets; the 84th (or cryptoga- 
mia) consists of natural as- 
semblages. 

Order. In Ichthyology, tfte 
Linnssan orders of fishes have 
been arranged from the situa- 
tion, presence, or absence of 
the ventral fins. 
J Ordinate (prdinatus, Lat.) 

Regular; methodical. 
Ordinate. In Mathematics, 
any straight line not passing 
through the centre, but termi- 
nated both ways by an ellipse, 
and bisected by a diameter, is 
called an ordinate to that dia- 
meter. 
Ordnance. In Gunnery, can- 
non; great $uns; heavy artil- 
lery. 

Ordonnance (French.) In 
Painting, the disposition of fi- 
gures in a picture. 
Ores. In Mineralogy, metals 
yet in their mineral state, and 
usually combined with other 
substances, from which they 
must be separated by particu- 
lar processes. 

Organ (from ty*w, instru- 
ment.) In Physiology, a na- 
tural instrument, as the tongue 
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Oriental gbms. In M?n**a+ 
logy, a name given by lapida- 
ries to all precious stones, the 
hardness of which is inferior 
only to the diamond. 
Oriflamb. , In Heraldry, a 
golden standard. 
Origanum (from «g«, a moun- 
tain, and y**»s, joy.) Marjorum. 
In Botany, a genus of plant*. 
Origanum dictamnus. Dit- 
tany. 
Orillon. In Fortification, a 
small rounding of earth, lined 
with a wall; raised on the 
shoulders of such bastions as 
have casemates, to cover the 
cannon in the retired flank. 
Oriolus. The Oriole. In Or- 
nithologyi a genus of birds of 
the order pics. 

Oriolus ambricanus. The 
red-breasted oriole, or mock- 
ing bird of Guiana. 
Orion. In Astronomy, one of 
the most extensive and bright- 
est constellations of the south- 
ern hemisphere. It is men- 
tioned in Job and other parts 
of the bible. 

Orlop (from overloop, Dutch.) 
In Ship-building, the . middle 
deck. 

Ornithogalum (from «£»«, a 
bird, and yaX*., milk.) Star of 
Bethlem. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
coronarue. 

Ornithology (from •**, a 
bird, and Xoyos, discourse.) The 
natural history of birds ; a dis- 
course on birds., 2. That 
branch of zoology which treats 
exclusively of birds. 
Ornithocephalus (from «f»«, 
a bird, and n*Q*\n, the head.) 
In Geology, and Natural Hit' 



is the organ of speech. In 
Music, an instrument consist- 
ing of pipes filled with wind, and 
of stops touched by the hand. 
Organic (organicus,h&t.) Con- 
, sisting of various parts co- 
. operating together ; instru- 
mental; acting as instruments 
of nature or art. 
Organization. In Physiology, 
construction or arrangement, in 
which the parts are so dis- 
posed as to be subservient to 
each other. 2. A system com- 
posed of individual parts, each 
possessing appropriate powers 
and functions, but all con- 
ducive to the existence and 
preservation of the whole. 
Organzine. In Commerce, 
silk from the cocoons wash- 
. ed, spun, and thrown in a par* 
ticular manner. It was for- 
merly imported from Italy. 
Orgasm (from •&»*?**.) In 
. Nosology, sudden vehemence ; 
denoting also violence and tur- 
gescence. 

Org i a (^yn, furor.) In Anti- 
quity, feasts and sacrifices in 
honour of Bacchus, by the 
Bacchse. 

Orgues. In Fortification, thick 
long pieces of wood, pointed 
and hung over the gateway of 
a city, ready to let down to 
close the passage. 
Orichalcum (ot awichalcum.) 
In Metallurgy, the ancient 
name for brass. 

Oriel window. In Architec- 
ture, a projecting angular win- 
dow, mostly of a triagonal or 
pentagonal form, and divided 
oy mullions and transoms in- 
to different bays and other 
proportions. 
264 
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toty, a fossil genus of a very 
remarkable strnetore, the jaws 
being longer than the body. 
• It is placed by Cuvier among 
the extinct amphibia. 

OrNITHORYNCHUS PARADOX- 
US. The Bird-beaked Para- 
dox. In Zoology, the origi- 
nal name given to the platypns 
anatinus, or duck-billed qua- 
druped of New Holland, one 
of the most remarkable of the 
mammaKa class. * - 

Ornitholitbs. In Mineralo- 
gy, the fossil remains or petri- 
factions of birds. 

Orniis. In Botany, a wild ash 
with broad leaves, conjectured 
to be the pyrus aucuparia. 

Orn us praxinus. The manna- 

- producing ash-tree. 
Orobanchb (from fto, a 

vetch, and *y%*, to strangle.) 

- Broomrape. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural 
order personate. 

Orobus (from o^oCos.) Bitter 
vetch. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order pa- 
pilionacea?. 

Orpiment (auripigmentum, 
Lat., from its yellow colour.) 
In Mineralogy, an ore of ar- 
senic, a compound of sulphur 
and arsenic, in the form of a 
yellow powder. 

Orrery. In Mechanics, a ma- 

: chine which by many compli- 
cated movements represents 
the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. ' It differs from a pla- 
netarium in exhibiting the 
diurnal as well as annual mo- 
tions of the earth, the revolu- 
tions of the moon, &c. &c. 

Orthite. A newly discovered 
Sweetish mineral. 
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Orthoceratites. In Con- 
cho logy, a multilobular shell 
separated into chambers, and 
pierced by a siphunculus. 

Orthodox (from t^t* and 
•2*4*.) Sound in opinion and 
doctrine ; not heretical. 

Orthogon (from eeits, right, 
and y&um.) In Geometry, a 
rectangled figure. 

Orthography (from o^h, and 
yt<Kp».) In Grammar, that 
branch which teaches how 
words should be spelled. 

Orthopnosa (from ^tUrns*.) 
In Nosology, a disorder of the 
lungs, in which respiration can 
only be performed in an up- 
right posture. 

Orthoptbra (from «g4*, right, 
and «•«{«*, a wing.) In Entomo- 
logy, a tribe of insects having 
two straight wings, covered by 
cases or elytra. It compre- 
hends cock-roaches, grasshop- 
pers, locusts, &c. 

Ortolan. In Ornithology, the 
emberiza hortulana. 

Orvibtan. In Pharmacy, a 
celebrated (supposed) antidote 
or counterpoison, invented at 
Orvieto, in Italy. It is now 
known that there is not, nor 
ever was, any real antidote 
against poison. 

ORYCTOGNOSY(fr. tfgt/tfW, fodiO, 

and ymtxu, nosco.) In "Natural 
History, a knowledge or classi- 
fication of Minerals by their 
external, chemical, and other 
well-ascertained characters. 

Oryz a (Arabian.) In Botany, 
the rice plant. 

Oryza sativa. The common 
cultivated rice plant. 

Oryzivora. In Ornithology 
the rice bird. 
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OS. In Anatomy, bone. Ostbocolla. luMinetamgy, 

Os cocoveis. In Anatomy, a jubilance thus named from 
in tailed animals this booe is it» resemblance to a man of 
the beginning of the tail. It agglutinated bones. 8. It ia in 
forms with the os sacrum, the /act a calcareous deposition 
lowest part of the pelvis be- that has taken place sound 
hind. small branches and twigs of 

Oscillation, or vibration (ot- trees. 
cillum, Let.) In Mechanics, Osteography (from §*%*, a 
the act of moving backward and bone, and r?«f "•) I** Anatomy, 
forward like a pendulum. a description of the bones. 

Oscillation, the axis of. In Osteology (faom#rfoy,aboae, 
Mechanics, a right line paral- 
lel to the apparent horisontal 
one, and passing through the 



centre ; about which the pea 
dulum oscillates. 
Osier. In Botany, salix. 
Os mi um (from »<rfw, odour.) In 
Chemistry, & new metal procur- 
ed from crude platinum, and 
thus named from a peculiar 
smell by which its oxides are 
distinguished. 

Os ilium. In Anatomy, the 
hip-bone. 
Ospret, or sea-eagle. In Orni- 
thology, the falco ossirragus. 
Os pubis. In Anatomy, this 
bone is placed on the upper 
and fore part of the pelvis, or 
cavity under the belly. 
Ossification (from o*sa,bones, 
and facio.) In Anatomy, &c. f 
change of carneous, membra- 
neous, or cartilaginous, into 
bony substances. 
Ossify, to. In Physiology, to 
change into bone. 
Ossifraoum. In Botany, a 
name given to a peculiar sort 
of deleterious grass, growing in 
some parts of Norway. 
OssuARiUM(Lat.) In Antiquity, 
a charnel house j also an urn 
to receive the bones ane} astyes 
of the dead. 

see 



and toys, discourse.) In Ana- 
tomy, a description of the 
bones. 

Osteospermum (from sstfrvy a 
bone, and *wtyut, seed.) A 
bony seed. In Botany* the 
name of a genus of plants. 

Ostiary. In Hydrography, the 
opening by which a roer dis- 
embogues itself. 

Ostracism (from sfptstfpM*.) In 
Antiquity, a manner of sen- 
tence, in which the note of ac- 
quittal or condemnation was 
marked upon a shell. 

Ostracites. In Mineralogy, 
fossil oyster-shells. 

Ostrba. An Oyster, In Con- 
chology, a geau* of bivalve sea 
shells, inhabited by a tetjiys. 

OSTREA EDULI8. The COJtt- 

mon oyster. 
08tricb. In Ornithology, aUa- 

thio. 
Otis. The Bustard. In Otai- 

thology, a genus of binds of the 

order gallins9. 
Otis houbara. The florican, 

or carmoor of Bengal. 
Otter. In Zoology, muatsaa 

lutra. 
Otto. See Otr. 
Otr (Arabic.) In Chemistry, 

this word signifies the essence, 

or rather quintessence of any 
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to the oily aromas extracted 
from flowers, and misspelled 
otto. 

Cub. In Chemistry, this ter- 
mination usually serves to de- 
signate the smallest prepor 
tion of oxygen ; and ic, the 
greatest, as nitrous and nitric 
acid, sulphurous and sulphuric 
acid, Ac. 

Outcrop, in Mineralogy, &c., 
nee Basset. 

Outliers. In Geology, inf- 
lated hills are thus designated 

Outworks. In Fortification, all 
those works made outside of 
the ditch of a fortified place, to 
cover and defend its body. Such 
are ravelins, or half- moons, 
tenailles, horn-works, crown- 
works, &c. 

Ooze. In Agriculture, a sort 
of deposit made by the sea, and 
sometimes used as manure. 

Ova. In Natural History, eggs. 

Ova. In Architecture, are or- 
naments in the form of eggs, 
carved on the contour of the 
ovolo, or quarter-round, and 
separated from each other by 
anchors and acrow-heads. 

Oval (from ovum, an egg.) 
That which has the shape of 
an egg. 

Ovarium. In Botany, the lower 
part of the pistil, containing 
the rudiments of the future 
plant. 

Ovary (ovarium, Lat.) In Ana- 
tomy, the part of the body where 
the ova, or eggs, are lodged. 

Ovation (ovatio, Lat.) In An- 
tiquity, a lesser triumph among 
foe Romans. 

Ovatum. In Botany, egg- 



tory. In this case the 4 __ 
retained in the uterus, without 
any connexion with the circu- 
lating vessels until ready 4or 
hatching, when egg and young 
are expelled at the same time. 
This takes place in sense sharks 
and motiuaen. 

OveRStteT-wanBt. In Hy- 
draulics, is a wheel driven by 
Hie weight of water conveyed 
into buckets, disposed job its 
circumference, so that one past 
of the wheel is loaded with wa- 
ter, while the other is empty. 
See Undershot wheels. 

Ovbrt act (ouvert, French.) 
In Law, a term signifying an 
open act; capable of being 
manifested and proved. In this 
sense it is distinguished from 
intentional act. 

Overture (pwertuwe, French.) 
Opening; disclosure; propo- 
sal. In Music, the symphony 
in the theatres, which precedes 
the drawing up of the curtain. 
In France it is called the en- 
tree. 

Oviform (from ovum, an egg, 
and forma.) In Mineralogy, 
Conehelogy, &c., egg-shap- 
ed ; having the form of an 

egg. 

Oviparous (from ovum, and 
patio.) In Natural History, a 
term applied to such animals 
as produce the young from the 
egg (ab ovo) as birds and some 
insects, in opposition to those 
that bring forth their young 
alive (or viviparous), as man, 
quadrupeds, &c. 

Ovis. The Sheep. In Zoology y 
a genus of the class and order 
mammalia necoia. 
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Otib i ajAiion. Theargali, or 
Siberian sheep. 
Qvis aribs. The common 

• sheep. 

Ovolo (from ovum, an egg.) In 
Architecture, a round moulding, 
whose profile and sweep in the 
Ioate and Composite capitals 
is usually the quadrant of a 

- circle, or quarter round. 
Owl. In Ornithology, striz. 
Ox. In Zoology, bos, a genus 

of mammalia pecora. 
Oxalates. In Chemistry, a 
4iame given to crystallizable 
. salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with the oxa- 

• He acid. 3. Compounds, or 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of oxalic acid with alka- 
lies, earths, and metallic oxides. 

Oxalic acid. In Chemistry, 
acid of sorrel, in which plant it 
is formed naturally ; but it is 
most readily obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on sugar, 

- and hence designated saccha- 
rine acid, or add of sugar. It 
was formerly sold under the 
name of salt of lemons. 

Ox-bird. In Ornithology, the 
tantalus ibis. 

Ox-eyb. In Botany, buphthal- 
mum. 

Oxa lis (from otyt, sour.) Sor- 
rel. In Botany, the name of a 
genus of plants. 

Oxalis acetosa. The com- 
mon wood- sorrel. 

Oxidation, or rusting. In Che- 
mis try, the process of convert- 
ing metals or other substances 
into oxides, by combining a 
certain portion of oxygen with 
them. It differs from acidi- 
fication, because the addition 
of oxygen is not sufficient to 
368 
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form an acid with theunbatance 
oxided. 

Oxide, metallic. In Che- 
mistry, this is a combination of 
pure metallic substance with 
oxygen. It was formerly nam- 
ed a metallic calx. 

Oxide op arsenic. Oxygen 
combined with arsenic ; also 
named white arsenic. 

Oxide of copper. Verdegris, 
which is a combination of cop- 
per with oxygen. 

Oxide op hydrogen. Water, 
which is the only oxide of hy- 
drogen we are yet acquainted 
with. 

Oxides. In Chemistry, sub- 
stances formed by the combi- 
nation of oxygen witha basis, as 
oxide of iron, of copper, &c. 2. 
Substances combined with oxy- 
gen, without being in a state of 
an acid. 3. After combustion, 
when oxygen gas has combined 
with a combustible body, the 
new compound is called an 
oxide. 4. The term oxide is 
at present chiefly applied to 
metallic bodies formerly named 
calces. 

Oxonii. In Typography, print- 
ed in the city and university of 
Oxford. 

Oxycoccus (from «£"$» acid, and 
xoxxosy a berry.) In Botany, 
The cranberry. 

Oxygen (from «gw, acid, and 
yiwat, to generate.) In Che- 
mistry, the generator of acid, 
thus named because it com- 
municates acidity to whatever 
it combines with, and it is ne- 
ver found but in combination. 
3. It forms the respirable por- 
tion (one-fifth) of the atmo- 
sphere, and is a principal con- 
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stituent (88 per cent.) of water, 
of most acids, and of metallic 
oxides. 

Oxygen gas. An elastic, in- 
visible elementary fluid,a com- 
bination of oxygen with caloric 
in Us most simple form. 2. Dur- 
ing the prevalence of the phlo- 
gistic system it was named de- 
phlogisticated gas, and vital air. 
Oxygenation. In Chemistry, 
this word is of general import, 
and means any union whatever 
with oxygen. 2. Oxidation 
only applies when an oxide is 
formed. 

Oxymel (from 4vfitXi.) In Phar- 
macy, a mixture of vinegar and 
honey. 

OXYMURIATE OF LIMB. In Ck&- 

mistry, the bleaching- liquid, 
which is a compound of chlo- 
rine and lime, named also chlo- 
ride of lime. 

Oxymuriates. In Chemistry, 
a name given to cry stall izable 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with chlorine 
or oxymvria&ic acid. 

OXYMUBIATIC ACID. In Che- 



mistiy, the former name for 
chlorine. 2. It is also the de- 
phlogisticated muriatic aoitl of 
Scheele, the discoverer. 
Oxyrinchus. In Ichthyology^ 
Ike, sharp-nosed, or shaip- 
beaked. 

Oyer (from oyer, old French.) 
In Law, a court of oyer and 
terminer is a judicature where 
causes are heard add deter- 
mined. < ' 
O yes (from oyes, hear ve, 
French.) In Law, is the in-; 
traduction to any proclama- 
tion or advertisement given by. 
the common crier. 
Oyster. In Conchology, ostrea 
Ozjena (from «$«<>*.) In &«r- 
gery, an ulcer in the inside of 
the nostrils that gives an ill 
stench. 

Ozmazome (from •#/*», smell/ 
and XjufiH, broth.) In Chemis- 
try, animal extractive, on which 
the flavour of animal food de- 
pends. 2. It has a brown co- 
lour, acid taste, and aromatic 
odour, and is soluble in water 
and alcohol. 



Pabulum (Lat.) Food, Ali- 
ment. In Botany, applied prin- 
cipally to the nourishment of 
plants. 

Pabular (from pabulum.) In 
Botany, Zoology, &c, afford- 
ing aliment or provender. 

Pachyderm at a (from *axvs, 
thick, and h^et, the skin.) In 
Zoology, &c, a genus of fos- 



sil and recent thick-skinned ani- 
mals, such as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
&c. 

Pa co, or Pacos. In Zoology, 
the camelus pacos, commonly 
called the Peruvian sheep. 

Pactum, or Pact. In Law, a 
covenant or convention be- 
tween two or more patties. 
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PADwr^Semerit.) i» fee 
lathes, rice in the Musk* 
Pa oar bi*» (of lndfev) In 

Ornithology, the ardea iMit^ a 
specie* of heron, that named 
from it* freooetjtinw fee rice 
fields. 

Padex! •» (from pst feoftts.) In 
Motanf, en he* named Hob's 

Paa*. fe An&jmity, a song in 
honour of Apollo, used on- oe- 
essioas of victory afttftrimnpb. 

Pj*a*. In Powtt-y, a song of 
irittntpli. 

Pj*otoa. Pimy, thee 
by the ancient*. In Botany, a 
genes of pfaats of the natural 
order mufcisitiquss* 

Pagan (pagamts, Let.) In Jls- 
Jtotoft, a heathen, one not a 
Christian. 

Pageant. Any show, a spec- 
tacle, or entertainment. 

Pagoda. In ArchHeeture, a 
name applied by Europeans 
to Hindoo temples and places 
of worsfafo; but not by the 
H i n do os wemsetoes, who have 
no such appellation. 2. In Nu- 
mismatics, the European name 
(not the native) of a gold coin 
formerly current in the south 
of India. 

Pagurus. In Natural His- 
tory, the soldier crab or hermit 
crab. 

Painter. In Navigation, a sea 
term for a rope employed to 
fasten a boat to the ship, wharf, 
Ac. 

Paleography. Ancient writ- 
ing, a knowledge of ancient 
manuscripts. 

Paiaotherium (the ancient 
large beast.) In Geology and 
Natural History, a fossil ge- 
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nosef extfinot bevfeivottQt ani- 
mals, resembling tie tapir, and 
in sixe from the rhmooerea 
down to the sheep. 

Pauestra (from wrestling.) 
Among the ancient Greeks a 
public building, where the 
youth exercised themselves in 
wrestlings running, qaoitsyfto. 
Ac. 

Palatine (Irom paiatium, a 
palace.) In Law, possessing 
royal privileges ; one invested 
with regal rights and prero- 
gatives. 

Palatine counties, m taw, 
these are Chester, Durham, 
and Lancaster ; but Durham is 
the only one now remaining in 
the hands of a subject. S. 
Originally thus named, because 
their owners possessed eoeal 
rights> and could pardon tree* 
sons, murders, felonies, Ac. 

Pa bavb»i a. The Screamer. 
In Ornithology, an order of 
birds of the order grallss. 

Pale. In Heraldry, the third 
and middle part of the escut- 



Palba. In Botany, chaff. 

Palette (French.) In Paint- 
ing ,& light board on which the 
colours are held. 

Palindrome (from vox*, 
anew, again, and ippu/.) In 
Grammar, a word or sentence 
which is the same, read back* 
wards or forwards, as madam ; 
or this Latin sentence, subi 
dura a rudibus. 

Palinodt (from *«Xj*»3ut.) hr 
Poetry, a recantation. 

PaliNgenesia (from r«x* and 
ytnffK, generation.) Regene- 
ration, or a new birth, a term 
formerly used in Cfumittrg for 
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the rtrjrorfuetion of a mkred 
body item its ashes. 

pALrsADB. In Fsrigfcotisn, an 
enclosure of stakes or piles, 
driven into the ground, each 
six or seven inches screen, and 
nine ot ten feet long; three of 
which are hid underground, 
used to fortify avenues, pai 
pets, ditches, &e. 

Pall* In Heraldry, denotes a 
east df cross, representing the 
pallium, or arcbiepiscopal or- 
nament sent from Rome to me- 
tropolitans. 

Pall, or Pallium Episcopal*. 
In Ohkreh Rittuds, this is a 
hood of white lambs' wool, 
with four crosses engraven on 
it, and forms the arms of the 
See of Canterbury. 

Palladium. In Antiquity, a 
wooden image of the goddess 
Minerva, or Pallas, tine posses- 
sion of which involved tne fate 
of TVoy. 

Palladium (from the goddess 
and planet* Pallas.) In Gh*~ 
mistry, a new white metal, ob- 
tained from crude platinum, 
which it greatly resembles. 

Pallas. In Astronomy, a small 
planet or asteroid, of the same 
magnitude as the planet Ceres, 
and appearing like a nebulous 
star of the eighth magnitude. 
Its mean distance from the sun 
is two hundred and sixty-six 
millions of miles, diameter un- 
cettain, and its period of re- 
volution four years, seven 
months, and eleven days; II 
was discovered by Dr. Gibers, 
of Bremen, in 1809. 

Pallia* a (from pallium) a 
Greek cloak.) The Roman 
comedy, in which the scene 



«JUU 

and dress ware Gratia*] . in 
the togata both were Roman. 

Pallium. In Antiquity, *e\o*k 
or upper garment worn by the 
Greeks. 

Pallium, or Pall. In Church 
Rituals, a pontiical ornament 
worn by popes, patriarchs, 
primate** and metropolitans, of 
the Roman church* in the 
form of a fillet of black silk, 
over the shoulder, with four 
red orosses. 

Palls. In Ship-building, strong 
short pieces of iron or woo4> 
placed near the capstan or 
windlass, so as to prevent their 
recoiling. 

Palm*. The Palm tribe of 
Trees. In Botany, a most im- 
portant and beautiful natural 
order of perennial plants, nam- 
ed from pahna, the ancient ap- 
pellation of the date-tree. 

Palmbtto, or Dwarf Pdk*> 
In Botany, ohamcerops. 

Palma fa&inifbba. In B& 
tony, the sago-tree. 

Palm-trbbs. In Botany, pal* 
msBi 

Palm, or Senegal, oil. In 
Commerce, a thick unctuous 
liquid, drawn by ebullition or 
expression front the fruit of 
different palm-trees ; such as 
the cocos butyracea, and elais 
guineensis. 

Palm wine. In Commerce* a 
juice obtained in the East In- 
dies, (where it is named Tod- 
dy,) by the incision of a spe* 
cies of palm-tree. 

Pa lm at uM< In BoUmy, hand- 
shaped. 

Palm i parous (from palma and 

fere.) In botany, beating 
palms. 
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Palmipedes, or H r e^-feoteti\ 
In Ornithology, an order of 
birds, corresponding to the an- 
seres of Linnaeus, and furnished 
with feet adapted for swim- 
ming. 

Palmistry (from padma, Lat.) 
the cheat of foretelling for- 
tunes by the lines of the palm. 

Palpbbra. In Anatomy, the 
eyelids. 

Palpi. Feelers. In Entomo- 
logy, articulated appendages 
attached to the jaws of in- 
sects: They resemble antenna^ 
but are shorter. 

Palsgrave (from pfaUgraf, 
German.) In Heraldry, a 
count or earl, who has the 
overseeing of a palace. 

Palsy (paralysis, Lat.) In 
Nosology, there is a threefold 
division of a palsy — 1. A pri- 
vation of motion, sensation re- 
maining. 2. A privation of 
sensation, motion remaining. 
3. A privation of both to- 
gether. 

Paludamentum. In Antiquity , 
a garment worn by the Romans 
while engaged in active war, 
being the coat of arms' of their 
chief officers ; hence named 
paludati, as the soldiers were 
sagati. 

Paludinis. In Botany, &c, 
of, or belonging to, lakes and 
marshes. 

P alum bus. In Ornithology, the 
ringdove. 

Pampre (French.) In Sculp- 
ture, ornaments composed of 
vine leaves and clusters of 
grapes. 

Panacea (firom^ mvaxu*.) In 
Ancient Pharmacy, a univer- 
sal medicine. I 
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Panadv (from pemk, btead.) 
In Medicinq, a diet composed 
of bread boiled in water to 4he% 
consistence , of . a pulp, and 
given to sipk persons whose 
digestion : is weak. •..-.• 

Panathe*um*< lnAntiquity 9 a 
feast celebrated at Athens in 
honour of Minerva, named by 
the Greeks Athena. 

Panax (from *•«*, all, and ««*, 
a medicine.) Ginseng, lu. Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants, 

Panax quinquefolium. In 
Botany, the ginseng of the 
Chinese. . . 

Panax trifolium. In Botany, 
American ginseng. 

Pancratium (plural pancratia, 
Lat.) In Ancient Gymnastics, 
the exercise of wrestling, box- 
ing, kicking, &c. 

Pancreas (from «•«> and *(t*t.) 
In Anatomy, a glandular vis- 
cus, situated in the epigastric 
region under the stomach, 
named also the sweaibread. It 
is destined to prepare the pan- 
creatic juice. 

Pandanus (from pandang, Ma-. 
lay,) In Botany, the name of 
a genus of East Indian and 
South Sea Island trees. 

Pandanus odoratissimus. 
The screw pine, or sweet-scent- 
ed pandanus. 

Pandect (pandecta, Lat.) In 
Law, a treatise that compre- 
hends the whole of any science, 
usually applied to the pandects 
of Justinian. 

Pandura, or Pandoron. A 
musical instrument among the 
ancients, resembling the lute. 

Panel, or Panne I. In Car-, 
pentry, Sec, a square or piece 
of any matter inserted between 
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other bodies, fa Law,* sche- 
dule, roll, or pane, of parch- 
ment, containing the names of 
such jurors as the sheriff pro- 
▼idea to pass upon a trial. In 
Scottish Law, pannet denotes 
the prisoner at the bar. 

Panbmorb. In Mechanics, a 
globular windmill, proposed to 
be erected in the centre of a 
ship for turning wheels and 
paddles. 

Pangolin. In Zoology, the 
short-tailed mania, or scaly 
ltaard. 

P anicu la, or Panicle. In Bo- 
tony, a word used by Pliny 
for the flowery tuft of a seed, 
and by Linnams for a particu- 
lar sort of efflorescence, called 
in English panicle, seen in the 
common reed and oat. 

Panicum. Panic Grots. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order gramina. 

Panicum Italicum. The Ita- 
lian millet, which is believed 
to have been the true panicum 
of the ancients. 

Panicum miliaceum. Com- 
mon millet. 

Panoply (*«MirXi«t.) In He- 
raldry, complete armour. 

Panorama, or Full View. In 
Painting, a picture drawn on 
the interior surface of a 
large cylinder, representing 
the objects that can be seen 
from one station, when the ob- 
server directs his eye succes- 
sively to every point of the 
horizon. 

Panormi. In Typography, the 

city of Palermo in Sicily. 

Panorpa. The Scorpion Fly. 
In Entomology, a genus of 
neuropterous insects. 



PAN PAP 

IPanthba. in Antiquity, these 

J were single statues, composed 
of figures or symbols, of se- 
veral different divinities com- 
bined. 

Pantheism. In Mythology, a 
species of religion, in which the 
universe was considered as the 
supreme God. 

Pantheon (from wb»Sm*.) In 
Mythology, a temple of all the 
gods. 

Panther. In Zoology, the fe- 
lis pardus. 

Pantograph. In Mechanics, 
an instrument contrived for the 
purpose of copying drawings, 
so that the copy may be either 
similar to, or larger, or smaller, 
than the original. 

Pantomime (from v*s, all, and 
fuftst, a mimic.) A scene, a 
tale only exhibited in dumb 
shew. 

Pa pa gay. In Ornithology, a 
species of psittacus, or parrot. 

Papaver. The Poppy. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order rho&adeae. 

Papaver somniperum. The 
white opium-producing poppy. 

Papaver eraticum. The 
common red poppy, or corn 
rose. 

Papaw-treb. In Botany, the 
carica papaya, from which a 
milky juice exudes, yielding a 
substance analogous to fibrin. 

Papier db guimauve. In the 
Arts, mash -mallow paper, 
which is transparent. 

Papilio. A Butterfly. In En- 
tomology, a genus of lepido- 
pterous insects. , 

Papilio machaon. The 
swallow-tailed butterfly, an in- 
sect of great beauty. 
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Papilio brassicjb. The com- 
mon large white garden butter- 
fly. 

Papilio io. The peacock but- 
terfly, thus named on account 
of its great beauty. 

Pafilionacea, or Legume- 
nosm. In Botany, a tribe of 
plants, such as vetches, pease, 
&c, the thirty-second natural 
order of Linnsras. 

Papilionaceous flowers. In 
Botany, thus termed from a 
fancied resemblance to the pa- 
pilio or butterfly. 

Papilla. In Anatomy, the 
nipple. 

Papilljb. In Anatomy, tine 
terminations of nerves, more 
especially of the tongue and 
skin. 

Papillary (from papilla, Lat.) 
In Anatomy, &c ., having enrol- 
gent vessels. 

Papillosum. In Botany, pa- 
pillary. 

Papione*. In Zoology, ba- 
boons. 

Pappus. In Botany, the hairy 
feathery seed-down, as in the 
common dandelion, thistle, Ac, 
employed by nature to waft the 
seed to a distance. 

Papula. In Surgeiy, pimples, 
a cutaneous disease. 
Papyrus, or Cyperus Papyrus. 
In Botany, a name given to 
the paper plant of the East ; 
the Egyptian papyrus or byblot 
was a kind of reedy grass. 9. 
In Modern Botany, it is also 
named broussoneta. 
Par (Lat.) In Commerce, &c, 
state of equality, equivalent, 
equal value. 

Parable («r«{«fo.if.) In Gram- 
mar, &c, a similitude, a tela* 
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tion under which something 
else is figured. 

Parabolism. In Algebra, the 
division of the terms of an 
equation, by any known quan- 
tity that is involved or multi- 
plied in the first term. 
Parabola (Lat.) In Qeome- 
try, the parabola is a conic 
section arising from a cone's 
being cut by a plane, parallel 
to one of its sides, or parallel 
to a plane that touches one 
side of the cone. 
Paraboloid (from trm^UXn, 
and uhs, like.) In Geometry, 
a paraboliform curve, whose 
ordinate* are supposed to be 
in sub-triplicate, sub-quadru- 
plicate, &c, ratio, to their re- 
spective abscissas. 
Paracentric (from wm§a&nd 
x*vrf*9.) In Geometry, &c, 
deviating from circularity. 
Paracentric motion. In As- 
tronomy, a term used for so 
much as a revolving planet 
approaches nearer to, or re- 
cedes further from, the sun, or 
centre of attraction. 
Parachute (French, a guard 
for falling.) In Aeronautics, a 
machine in the form of an 
umbrella, annexed to a balloon - 
or used separately, and assist- 
ing to prevent by its expan- 
sion and buoyant properties, 
the too rapid descent of a 
heavy body. 

Paraclete (paracletus.) In 
Religion, a comforter; an ad- 
vocate. 

Paradigm (vw^u^.) In 
Logic, example; instance, of 
something done or said. 
Paradise, grains of. In Bo- 
tany and Commerce, these are 
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reddish-brown berries, ex- 
tremely hot, and smaller than 
pepper-corns, to which they 
are similar in flavour. The 
systematic name of the plant 
which produces them is the 
amomum grana paradisi. 

Paradise, thb golds* bird 
of. In Ornithology, the orio- 
lus aureus. 

Paradisea. The bird of Pa- 
radise* In Ornithology, a genus 
of birds of the order pica?. 

Paradisea apoda. The greet 
bird of Paradise, of Aroo and 
New Guinea, designated from 
the shortness of their legs. 

Paradisea rbqia. The king's 
bird of Paradise. 

Paradox (from wa^e&^ot.) In 
Ethics, a tenet contrary to re- 
ceived opinion; an assertion 
contrary to appearance. 

Paragraph (««^^.) In 
Grammar, a distinct part of a 
discourse. 

Paraquat tea. In Botany, a 
South American plant, said to 
be a new species of Ilex, the 
leaves of which are infused, 
and drank like the tea of 
China. By the Aborigines it 
is named matte, and by the 
Spaniards yerba. 

Parahelion (from w«^t, near, 
and nXtos, the sun.) In Meteo- 
rology, a mock sun, being a 
part of the heavens strongly 
illuminated with an image of 
the sun, appearing like another 
sun. 

Parallax (from w*j«xx«gtf.) 
In Astronomy, the distance be- 
tween the true and apparent 

' place of any star viewed from 
the earth. 2. The parallax is 
the angle made in the centre 
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of a star, by two rijfht Kna*, 
drawn, one from the centre, 
and the other from the cir- 
cumference of the earth. 

Parallel (wa^«xxsx«r.) In 
Geometry, lines continuing 
their course, and still remain- 
ing at the same distance from 
each other. 

Parallelogram (from «•«£«*.- 
\»i, and ypcppm,) In Geome- 
try, a right-lined quadrilateral 
figure, whose opposite sides 
are parallel and equal. 

Parallelopiped. In Geome- 
try, a regular solid contained 
under six parallelograms, the 
opposite of which are equal 
and parallel ,- or it is a prism, 
whose base is a parallelogram; 
it is always triple to a pyra- 
mid of the same base and 
height. 

Paralogism (**t*x*yt*iMs) In* 
Logic, a false argument, a fal- 
lacious syllogism. 

Paralysis. In Nosology, the 
palsy. 

Par a nymph (from *>«{«, and 
wft<pn.) In Antiquity, a bride- 
man ; one Who leads the bride 
to her marriage. 

Parapet (French.) In Fortt- 
ficaHon, a wall breast high. 

Paranthinb (from *•«£*, ex- 
posed, and miht, a flower.) In 
Mineralogy, a mineral thus 
named, because it decays ra- 
pidly when exposed to the' 
weather. 

Paraphernalia (Lat.) Inthe 
CwU Law, goods at the wife's 
disposal. 

Paraphrase (woj^ar/f.) In 
Grammar, a loose interpreta- 
tion; an explanation in many 
words. 
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ParascBKium. Ill Ancient 
Theatre*, a place behind the 
scenes to which the actors 
withdrew to dress and undress 
themselves. 

Parasalbne (from *«(«, and 
riAnwt, the moon.) In Meteo- 
rology,* mock moon, a pheno- 
menon usually encompassing 
or adjacent to the moon, in the 
form of a luminous ring. 

Parasite (parasitus, Lat.) In 
Antiquity, the priest's guest 
one whom he invited to eat 
part of the sacrifice with him. 

PARA8ITB PLANT8. In Botany, 

such as are produced upon the 
trunk, branches, and roots of 
other plants. Some of these 
(such as the misletoe and va- 
rious mosses and fungi,) will 
not take their growth in the 
earth. 

Paratonerrb (French.) In 
Electricity, a name given in 
France to a conductor of light- 
ning. 

Parazonium. In Antiquity,* 
small Greek sword given by 
the emperors to the tribunes 
as a baton of command, and 
impressed on medals. 

P arc jr. In Antiquity, the fates : 
Clotho, Lachesisj and Atropos 

Paregoric (*mpiy>*(txH.) In 
Pharmacy, medicines having 
the power to comfort, mollify, 
and assuage. 

Par en cHt ma (from «•*£!}% t/p«.) 
In Anatomy, a spongy or po- 
rons substance; a part through 
which the blood is strained. 
In Botany, a porous, spongy, 
cellular substance immediately 
under the epidermis of trees, 
and may be called the middle 
layer of the bark. 
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Parenthesis. In Grammar, 
a sentence so included in ano- 
ther sentence, as that it may 
be taken out without injuring 
the sense of that which en- 
closes it. It is commonly 
marked thus ( ). 
Pariar. In the East Indies, a 
term employed by Europeans 
to designate the outcastes of 
the Hindoos generally, al- 
though it properlv has only 
reference to one tribe. 
Pari bt aria. Pellitory. In 

Botany, a genus of plants. 
Parietes. In Anatomy, a 
term used for the enclosures or 
membranes that stop up- ot 
close the hollow parts of the 
body ; especially those of the 
heart, thorax, &c. 
Pari passu (Lat.) With equal 
step. 

Paris, plaster op. In Mt* 
neralogy and the Arts, gypsum 
deprived of its water by burn- 
ing, and reduced to a white 
powder, which is afterwards 
mixed with water. 
Parish (parochia, low Lat., 
-wetpxtm.) In Church Govern- 
ment, the particular charge of 
a secular priest. Our realm 
was divided into, parishes by 
Honorius, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, A.D., 636. 
Parliament (fwrtiamentum, 
low Lat.) In Law) the as- 
sembly of the king and three 
states of the Teakn* namely, 
the lords spiritual, the . lords 
temporal, and the commons; 
which assembly or court ie v of 
all others, the highest and of 
the greatest authority «i • • ■* * 
Parody (v*{*h*>} In Poetry, 
&c,a kind of wrUia^in which 
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the words of. an author or bis 
thoughts are taken,, and by a 
slight change adapted to some 
new. purpose. 

Parotid gland (from «r«^ 
near, and *t, the ear.) In Ana- 
tomy, the largest of the sali- 
vary glands, situated in front of 
the ear. 

Paroxysm («-«£«gcwp*.) In No- 
sology , a fit ; periodical exa- 
cerbation of a disease. 

Parroquet, or Parrakeet. In 
Ornithology, a species, of psit- 
tacus or parrot. 

Parrot. In Ornithology, psit- 
taeus* 

Pars pro toto (Lat.) In Law, 
a part for the whole. 

Parse, to, (from pars, Lat.) In 
Grammar, to resolve a sen- 
tence into the elements or 
parts of speech. 

Parsley. In Botany, apium. 

Parsnep. In Botany, pasti- 
naca. 

Parthenon, In Architecture, 
the temple of Minerva at 
Athens. 

Particeps cRiMiNis(Lat.) In 
Law, a partner in the crime ; 
an accomplice. 

Participle (participium, Lat.) 
In Grammar, a word partaking 
at once the qualities of a noun 
and verb. 

Particle (particula, Lat.) In 
Grammar, a word not varied 
by inflexion. In Physics, an 
assemblage of several atoms, 
corpuscles, or molecules. 

Partridge. In Oinitholo- 
gy, the tetrao perdix of Lin- 
naeus. 

Parturition (from parlurio, 
Lat.) In Surgery, the state of 
being about to bring forth. 
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Par«s. The Titmouse. In Or- 
nithology, a genus of birds of 
the order passeres. 

Parus c<erulbus. In Orni- 
thology, the tomtit, or blue 
titmouse. 

Paschal. In Church Rituals, 
relating to the passover. 

Pasiqraphy. The art of uni- 
versal writing. 

Paspalum (from *m*9*\n, an 
ancient name for millet.) In 
Botany, a genus of plants not 
found in Europe, of the natu- 
ral order gramina. 

Passant. In Heraldry, a term 
applied to an animal in a shield 
appearing to walk leisurely. 
For most beasts except lions, 
in this jargon the word tripping 
is frequently used instead of 
passant. 

Passeres. In Ornithology, the * 
sixth order of birds according 
to the Linn&an system. It in- 
cludes all singing birds. 

Pass erin a (from passer, a spar- 
row.) Sparrow-wort, In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants. 

Pa ss i flora, or fios passionis 
The passion flower. In Bota- 
ny, a genus of plants of the 
natural order cucurbitacese. 

Passiplora edulis. The 
purple-fruited passion flower. 

Passiflora quadranqula- 
ris. A vine of the West In- 
dies, producing the fruit there 
named the granadilla. 

Passim (Lat.) In Literature, a 
word of reference, signifying 
every where; in many dif- 
ferent places ,• here and there. 

Passion week, (from passio, or 

xr*6o t .) In Church Rituals, the 

week immediately preceding 

Easter, named in commemo- 
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ration of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion. 

Passive. Jn Grammar, a verb 
passive is that which signifies 
passion; suffering, not act- 
ing. 

Pastern of a horse. In Far- 
riery, the distance between the 
fetlock, or joint next the foot, 
and the coronet of the hoof. 
The pastern joint is above the 
pastern. 

Pasticcio (& pie.) In Music, 
an opera composed of detach- 
ed airs by different composers, 
occasionally introduced. 

Pastil (pastillus, Lat.) In 
Pharmacy, a dry composition 
of aromatic woods and drugs, 
yielding a fragrant smell, when 
burned in a chamber, to im- 
prove the air. 

Pastinaca. The Parsnip. 
In Botany, a genus of plants 
of the natural order umbella- 
te. 

Patan. In the East Indies, a 
name generally applied to the 
Afghan tribes, but its trne de- 
rivation has never been satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

Patavii. In Typography, 
printed in the city of Padua. 

Patella. In Anatomy, the 
knee-pan. 

Patella. The Limpet. In 
Conchology, a genus of uni- 
valve sea and land shells, with- 
out a spire, inhabited by a li- 
max. There are above 250 
species. 

Patella. In Antiquity, a 
little deep dish with a broad 
brim, used to hold offerings of 
meat, &c, to the gods. 

Patent (patens, Lat.) Open 
to the perusal of all r as letters 
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patent. Something appro- 
priated by letters patent. In 
Law, a writ conferring some 
exclusive right or privilege, 
delivered open uf pateant om- 
nibus. 

Patentee. In Law, one who 
has a patent. 

Paternoster (Lat.) The 
Lord's prayer, thus named 
from the two first words. 

Patera. In Antiquity, a gob- 
let or broad piece of plate to 
drink out of, also used by the 
Romans to receive the blood 
of their victims. 

Pathetic (rahrtxoi.) In Poe- 
try, &c, affecting the passions ; 
passionate; moving. 

Pathology (from v*i»s, a 
disease, and Koyoe.) That part 
of medicine relating to dis- 
tempers, with their differences, 
causes, and effects incident to 
the body. 

Pathology humoral. This 
ancient Galenical doctrine, at- 
tributed every deviation from 
health, to changes in the state 
of the blood, and likewise 
maintained that an original 
difference in the nature or the 
fluids, gives rise to the differ- 
ent conditions of the constitu- 
tion named temperaments. 

Pathos (from *•*&*.) In Rhe- 
toric, &c, a Greek word signi- 
fying passion. 

Patina. In Antiquity, a pot 
in which things were boiled 
and brought to table. 

Patina. In Numismatics, a 
name given to the genuine 
rust of medals, which is some- 
times counterfeited. 

Patres conscripti (conscript 
fathers, by contraction P.C.) 
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In Antiquity, a denomination 
given to the senators of Rome 

Patronymic (w«r{«f«/M*« .) In 
Law, &c, a name expressing 
the name of the father or an- 
cestor. 

Paulinia. In Botany, the 
supple-jack of the West In- 
dies. 

Paut. An East Indian plant 
In Botany, the corchorus cap- 
sularis, and corchorus olito- 
rius. 

Pavilion (from padigUone, 
Ital.,atent.) In Architecture, 
a kind of insulated turret or 
building, contained under a 
single roof, sometimes square, 
and sometimes dome-formed, 
named from its resemblance to 
the roof of a tent. 

Pavo. The Peacock, In Orni- 
thology, a genus of birds of the 
order gallinse. 

Pavonine (from pavo, Lat.) In 
Painting, peacock tail tarnish. 

Pea. In Botany, pisum and 
lathyrus. 

Peach tree. In Botany, the 
amygdalu* persica ; by the an- 
cients named the malus persica, 
or Persian apple. 

Peacock. In Ornithology, 
pavo. 

Peak, the anchor a. In 2Vo- 
vsgation, the anchor is said to 
be a pea*, when the ship, about 
to weigh, rides perpendicularly 
over it 

Pear-tree. In Botany, pyrus. 

Pbaex. In Natural History, 
Margarita. 

Pearl ashes. In Chemistry, 
impure potash, or vegetable 
alkali. 

Peastonb, or piwttte. In Mi- 
**r*togy, pisiform limestone. 
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Peat. In Mineralogy, a sub- 
stance consisting of the twigs, 
leaves, and roots of trees, mix* 
ed with grass, straw, plants, and 
weeds, that have lain long in 
water, and converted into a 
blackish-brown mass, that may 
be cut with a spade, and dried 
for fuel. 

Pebbles. In Mineralogy, sili- 
ceous stones, larger than gra- 
vel, the round form of which 
is generally owing to the mu- 
tual attrition caused by the ac- 
tion of water. 

Pbccart, or tajouca. In Zoo* 
logy, a species of hog. 

Pech blende, or pitch blende. 
In Mineralogy, an oxide of 
uranium, named from its re* 
semblance to a sulphuret of 
zinc of the same appellation. 

Pbcora. In Zoology, the dis- 
tinguishing name of a whole 
order of quadrupeds of the 
mammalia class, without front 
teeth in the upper jaw, com- 
prehending the ox, sheep, goat, 
deer, camel, and other herbi- 
vorous hoofed animals that 
chew the cud. 

Pbctbn. The Scallop, or 
Comb-shell. InConchologyfi, ge- 
nus of inequivalve sea and land 
shell's. 2. It is the original 
Latin name for all shell-fish, 
striated or ribbed like cockles 
or scallop-shells. 

Pectinated (from pee ten, tat., 
a comb.) In Conchotogy, &c, 
striated, or ribbed, like a comb. 

Pectoral {nectoralis, Lat.) In 
Surgery, belonging to the 
breast. 

Pedagogue (from **»Uy*yH.) 
One who teaches boys; a 
schoolmaster; a pedant. 
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Pbdal (pedalis, Lat.) In .Sor- 
cery, belonging to the foot. 
Pedals (pedalis, Lat.) In Mime, 
the large pipes of an organ, 
usually thirteen in number, so 
called because played and stop- 
ped by the foot. 

Peculium (Lat.) In Roman 
Jurisprudence, the stock which 
a slave, minor, or the like^night 
acquire by his own industry, as 
distinguished from his master's 
or father's property. 
Pedatum. In Botany, foot- 
shaped. 

Pedicle (pedis,L&t.) In Botany, 
the footstalk ; that by which a 
leaf or stalk is fixed to the 
tree. 

Pedestal (from ws,a foot, and 
rvkf, a column.) In Architec- 
ture, the lower member of a 
pillar, named by the Greeks 
stylobates, and stereobates ; al- 
so the basis of a statue. 
Pedicularis. Lousewart. In 
Botany, the name, or rather 
nickname, of a noble and beau- 
tiful genus of plants of the na- 
tural order personatse. 
Pedicularis noRBV8,OTpfdhi- 
riasis. In Nosology, a morbid 
condition of the habit, and 
more especially of the skin, in 
which lice are generated. 
Pediculus. A Louse. In En- 
tomology, a genus of apterous 
insects. 

PEDICULUS. HUMAWJ8. The 

louse that infests the human 
body. 

Pedimana. In Zoology, a fa- 
mily of animals, such as the 
opossum and wombat, which 
walk on the feet only.. 

Pediments (pedis, JUt.) In 
Architecture, an ornament that 
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crowns the ordonnances, fi- 
nishes the front of buildings, 
and serves as a decoration over 
gates. 

Pedometer (from at*, foot, and 
ptlqn, measure.) In Mechanics, 
an instrument in the form of a 
watch, consisting of. various | 
wheels, with the teeth catching 
in each other, and by means 
of a string fastened to any 
thing in motion, numbers the 
paces gone over from one place 
to another. 

Pedunculus. In Botany, thz 
peduncle, or flower-stalk. 
Peek. In Navigation, « name 
given to the upper corners of 
sails extended by a gaff, or by 
a yard crossing the mast ob- 
liquely, as the mizen-yard of a 
ship. The upper extremity of 
those gaffs and yards is also 
called the peek. 

Peek the mizen, to. Is to 
put the mizen-yard perpendi- 
cular to the mast. 
Peek-haliards. These are 
the ropes, or tackles, by. which 
the outer end of the gaff is 
hoisted. 

Peepul-tree of the East. In- 
dies. In Botany, the ficus se- 
ligiosa. • . i 

Peer (from pair* French*) In 
Law, a nobleman ; of aobihty 
we have three degrees,, .who 
are all nevertheless called 
peers, because their essential 
privileges are the same. 
Pegasus. In Mtroiwmfai the 
name of a constellation- of the 
northern hemisphere, figured 
in the form of a flying horse* 
Pegmatite. In Mmerabgy* a 
specie's of granite, the surface 
of which resembles a stone that 
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has been written, on. It is also 
named graphic stone. 

Pelargonium (from *tXm^yH, 
a stork.) StorksbilL In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants, comprehending the Afri- 
can geraniums. 

Pelicanus. The Pelican. In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the natural order anseres. 

Pelicanus aqtjilus. The fri- 
gate bird. 

Pelicanus. bassanus. The 
gannet, or soland-goose. 

Pelicanus carbo. The cor- 
vorant. 

Pelicanus graculus. The 
shag. 

Pelicanus sula. The boo- 
by. 

Pellicle (pellicula, Let.) In 
Chemistry, this word is often 
used for the film which gathers 
upon liquors impregnated with 
salt, or other substance, eva- 
porated by heat. 

Pbllitory of the wall. In Bo- 
tany, parietaria. 

Pbllitory, bastard. Achil- 
lea. 

YELL8(frompellis,a. skin.) Clerk 
of the Pells. In Finance, an 
officer belonging to the exche- 
quer, who enters every teller's 
bill in a parchment roll, called 
pedis ncceptorum, the roll of 
receipts. 

Pelt*. In Antiquity, a small, 
light, -manageable buckler. 

Pelvis (from wiXjs, a basin.) 
In -Anatomy, the cavity below 
the belly, which is enclosed by 
four bones. 

Penates. In ancient Mytho- 
logy, ,a term applied to all do- 
mestic gods. The penates of 
the Romans were properly the 
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• tutelar gods of the Trojans, or 

> the manes of ancestors. 

Pencil op rays. In Optics,* 
double cone, or pyramid of ray s, 
joined together at the base. 

Pendente lite (Lat.) In Lain, 
during the dispute ; while the 
suit is undetermined. 

Pendulum (pendulus, Lat.) In 
Dynamics, any weight so hung 
that it may easily swing back- 
ward and forward, of which the 
great law is, that its oscillations 
are always performed in the 
same time. 

Penelope. In Ornithology, a 
genus of South American birds, 
of the order gallinse. 

Penelope cristata. The 
guan of Brazil and Guiana. 

Penetralia (Lat.) In ancient 
temples, apartments of distin- 
guished sanctity, where the 
images of the gods were kept, 
and certain solemnities per- 
formed. 

Penguin, or Great Auk. In 
Ornithology, thealca impennis, 
a distinct order of web -footed 
birds ; the diomedea demersa of 
Linnaeus, and anser magellani- 
cus of Clusius. 

Peninsula (pene tmu£a,almost 
an island.) In Geography, a 
piece of land nearly surrounded 
by the sea. 

Pennatula. The Sea-pen, or 
Feather. In Natural History, 
a genus of zoophytes, possess- 
ing locomotion. 

Pennyweight. In Pharmacy, 
&c, the twentieth part of an 
ounce troy, containing twenty- 
four grains troy weight. 

Pentachord (from «vift, and 
#«{$*».) In Music, an instru- 
ment with five strings. 
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Pbntacrinitbs. in Natural 
History, a family of acephalous 
zoophytes, of which vast quan- 
tities have been found in a fos- 
sil state. 

Pentaedrous (from n»7«, and 
s|f«.) In Geometry, having 
five sides. 

Pentagon (from *t*h, five, and 
yti*, angle.) In Geometry, a 
figure with five angles and five 
8 ides. 
Pentaoraph. In the Arts, an 
instrument whereby designs, 
prints, &c, may be copied in 
any proportion, without a per- 
son's being skilled in drawing. 
Pentagynia (from *i»7f, five, 
and yvtti,* female.) In Botany , 
an order of plants having five 
styles. 

Pentameter (pentametrum, 
Lat.) In Poetry, a Latin verse 
of five feet. 

Pentandria (from *i»% five, 
and «**£, male.) In Botany, 
plants having five stamens ; the 
fifth Linneean class. 
Pentangular. In Geometry, 
five-cornered, or angled. 
Pentastyle (from wuft, and 
rvkas, a pillar.) In Architecture, 
a work in which there are five 
rows of columns. 
Pentateuch (from *if\t, five, 
and rivxt , a volume. In Scrip- 
tare, the five books of Moses. 
Pentecost (from n^Wnf, a 
feast among the Jews.) In 
Church Rituals, Whitsuntide. 
Pentela8MI8. In ConcJwlogy, 
shells of the cirripedis, or bar- 
nacle class, whose bodies are 
flexible. 

Pentelic marble. In Statu- 
ary, a beautiful and glossy va- 
riety of Parian and Cariara 
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marble, named from Mount 
Pentelicus, near Athens, where 
it was quarried. 
Penultima (Lat.) In Gram- 
mar, the last syllable but 
one. 
Penumbra (from pene, and um- 
bra, Lat.) In Astronomy, an 
imperfect shadow, observed 
between the perfect shadow 
and the full light during an 
eclipse. 

Peon. In the East Indies, a 
footman, or foot soldier; hence 
the pawns at chess. ~ 
Peony. In Botany t pseonia. 
Peperino marble. In Mine* 
ralogy, a calcareous stone, 
something of the nature of tra- 
vertin o. It is supposed to be 
the ancient Saxum Albanum, 
of which the foundations of the 
capitol (still to be seen) were 
built. 

Peplis. Water-purslane. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order calycanthe* 
mae. 

Pbpo (a gourd, or pumpkin.) 
In Botany, cucurbita. 
Pepper. In Botany, piper* 
Pepper (Barbary, or Cayenne.) 
Capsicum. 
Pepper, the Guinea. Chile, a 
species of capsicum. 
Peppbr-gram. Pilularia. 
Pepper-wort. Lepidium, 
Peptic (from «W]W) In Me- 
dicine, what helps digestion. 
Perambulator. In Survey- 
ing, an instrument for measur- 
ing distances ; named also the 
Pedometer, and Surveying- 
wheel. 

Pbrca. The Perch. In ich- 
thyology, a genus of fishes of 
the thoracic order. 
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Perca fluviatilis. The com- 
mon perch. 

Perch (pertica, hat.) A mea- 
sure of five yards and a half; a 
pole. 

Percolation {percolo, Lat.) 
In Chemistry and Pharmacy, 
the act of straining ; purifica- 
tion or separation by straining. 

Percussion (percussio, Lat.) 
In Dynamics, the act of strik- 
ing; stroke. 2. The impres- 
sion a body makes -when strik- 
ing another, or the collision of 
two moving bodies, which 
meeting alter each other's mo- 
tion. 

Percussion powder. See De- 
tonating priming. 

Pbrdix (a partridge.) In Or- 
nithology, tetrao. 

Pbrdrix de mer. In Ornitho- 
logy, the glareola. 

Perennial (perennis, Lat.) In 
Botany, lasting through the 
year ; also perpetual ; unceas- 
ing. 

Perennials. In Botany, the 
stems of these plants perish 
annually, but the roots remain 
and last for more than two 
years. 

Perounnah. In East Indian 
Geography, a subdivision of a 
district, containing a certain 
number of villages, equivalent 
to an English hundred, or can- 
ton. 

Per ianthium (from *!£/, about, 
and xrfa, a flower.) In Botany, 
the common calyx, or flower- 
cup, placed immediately under 
the flower. 

Pericardium (from #%?, about, 
and xafiix, the heart.) In Ana- 
tomy, a membranous sac, of 
a conic figure, resembling a 
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parse, in which the heart is 
contained. 

Pericarp (from *-if/, about, 
and nayroit the fruit.) In Bo- 
tany, the seed-vessel ; the or- 
gan that contains the seed. 

Pericranium (from trifj, near, 
and xfcivHv, the scull.) In Ana- 
tomy, the pericranium is a 
membrane, or periosteum, that 
covers the outside of the cra- 
nium, or scull. 

Peridium. In Botany, a spe- 
cies of fungi, that bear their 
seeds internally, such as the 
lycoperdon, or puff-ball. 

Peridromus. In Ancient Ar- 
chitecture, the space of an aisle 
in a periptere, between the co- 
lumns and the wall, used for 
walks by the Greeks. 

Perigee (from tn^/, near, and 
yn, the earth.) In Astronomy, 
is a point in the heavens where- 
in a planet, or any heavenly 
body, is said to be in its near- 
est possible distance from the 
earth. 

Periuelium (from #%#, near, 
and vXto;, the sun.) In Astro- 
nomy, is that point of the 
orbit of a planet, &c, wherein 
it is nearest to the sun. 

Perimeter (from «*!£*, and fu- 
1{s«.) In Geometry, the com- 
pass or sum of all the sides, 
which bound any figure, whe- 
ther rectilinear or mixed. 2. 
The perimeters of surfaces are 
lines, those of bodies are sur- 
faces. 3. fn circular figures, 
circumference or periphery. 

Period (from mpdet.) A cir- 
cuit* The time in which any 
thing is performed, so as to be- 
gin again in the same manner. 

| 1. A stated number o£ years ; a 
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round of time, at the end of 
which the things comprised 
within the calculation shall 
return to the state in which 
they were at the beginning. 

Periodical. In Astronomy, 
&c, circular; making a cir- 
cuit; performing a revolu- 
tion. 

Periophthalmum (from m^i, 
about, and tQtakpn, the eye.) 
In Animal Anatomy, a thin 
skin, which birds can draw 
over their eyes, to defend them, 
without shutting their eyelids. 
It is also named the nictitating 
membrane. 

Periosteum (from «•!$/, about, 
and fin, a bone.) In Anatomy, 
a membrane of great sensibili 
ty which surrounds the bones. 

Peripatetics (from *tes**lut, 
I walk.) In Antiquity, a sect 
of philosophers, followers of 
Aristotle ; thus named because 
they disputed while walking 
up and down the lyceum at 
Athens. 

Periphery (from *tp, and 
lif«.) In Geometry, the cir- 
cumference, or bounding line, 
of any curvilinear figure. 

Periphrasis (from *-«^«r/$.) 
In Grammar, circumlocution ; 
use of many words to express 
the sense of one. 

Peri plus (from tr^/irXw.) In 
Antiquity, a voyage or naviga- 
tion round any sea, or sea 
coast. 

Peripneumony (from 9?;/, and 
mtvfim, the lungs.) In Nosology, 
an inflammation of the lungs. 

Pbriptere (from <rs;i, about, 
and *jt(», a wing.) In Ancient 
Architecture, a building, en 
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a series of columns, forming a 
kind of aisle, or portico, all 
round. 

Peristaltic motion (from ««- 
etrtXX*, to contract.) Ih Phy- 
siology , the vermicular motion 
of the intestines, by which they 
propel their contents; 

Peristyle (from «?(/, about, 
and rvx»f, a column.) In An- 
cient Architecture, a place or 
building encompassed with a 
row of columns on the inside ; 
in this distinguished from the 
periptere, where the columns 
are disposed outside. 

Peritoneum (from <ri£/*w*M»;) 
In Anatomv, a strong mem- 
brane, by which all the viscera 
of the abdomen are surrounded, 
to prevent friction, and retain 
them in their proper position: 

Peritrochium. In Mechanics, 
a wheel or circle concentric 
with the base of a cylinder, 
and moveable together with it 
about an axis. The axis, with 
the wheel and levers fixed in 
it to move it, constitute that 
mechanical power called axis 
in peritrochio. 

Periwinkle. In Conchology, 
the turbo littoreus of Linnaeus. 

Periwinkle. In Botany, per- 
vinca. 

Permeable (permeo, Lai.) In 
Chemistry, &c, a body, the 
pores of which are such as 
may be passed through. 

PEROQUETTE,or/?arrogt«tf. In 
Ornithology, a. small species of 
psittacus, or parrot. 

Peroration (peroratio, Lat.) 
In Rhetoric, the conclusion of 
an oration. 

Peroxide. In Chemistry, an 



Architecture, a building, en- Peroxide, in vnenustry, an 
compassed on the outside with I oxide is thus named when it is 
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fully saturated with oxygen,- 
and the same rule applies to 
chlorides and iodides, prefix- 
ing the syllable per. 
Perpendicular. In Geometry, 
a line crossing or cutting the 
horizon, or another line, at 
right angles. 

Perpendicularity of Plants. 
In Botany, the tendency which 
the stems of plants have to as- 
cend,and their roots to descend 
in a strictly perpendicular di 
rection. 

Perron. In Architecture, a 
staircase outside of a build 
ing, or the steps in front of a 
building that lead to the first 
story. 

Per 8ALTUM.(Lat.) In Logic, 
" by a leap or iump" from one 
subject to another. 
Per se. A Latin term, signi 
fyingo/tl* own nature, or in 
virtue of its own entity, as the 
sun is said to give light per se 
Per se (by itself.) In Chemistry, 
when a body is distilled singly, 
and without the addition of any 
other matter, it is said to be 
distilled per se. 

Per 8 bus. In Astronomy, a con- 
stellation of the northern he- 
misphere., 

Persian wheel. In Agricul- 
tyrq, a wheel for the purposes 
,pf irrigation, turned by the 
Stream, with buckets affixed for 
the raising of water from ri- 
sers, whose banks are two higli 
« to admit of overflowing. 
Persians. In Ancient Archi- 
jKture, male figures employe^! 
to support entablatures;, the 
female figures were named ca- 
.Xya&Us* 
pEfltsjcA. In Botany, the peach, 
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or malus persica ; the Persian 
apple of the ancients. 
Person. In Grammar, the qua- 
lity of the noun that modifies 
the verb. 

Person AT* (from 'persona, a 
masque.) In Botany, the for- 
tieth natural order of Linnseus, 
containing many fetid and poi- 
sonous, and a few aromatic 
plants, with gaping grinning 
petals. 

Personbl. In War, one of the 
heads under which the French 
consider an army or navy. Un- 
der the latter it relates to all 
that concerns the rank, appoint- 
ment, various duties, &c, of 
the officers, seamen, and ma- 
rines. 

Perspective (perspicio, Lat.) 
In Painting, &c, the science 
by which things are ranged on 
a plane surface, as in a picture, 
according to their appearance 
in their real situation. 
Perspire, to. In Physiology, 
to perform excretion by the 
cuticular pores. 

Pertussis. In Nosology, the 
chin-cough,hooping,or whoop- 
ing-cough. 

Perulb. In Botany, the cover 
of a seed. 

Peruvian bark. In Pharmacy, 
the cortex peruvianus. 
Pervigilium. In Nosology, ex- 
cessive watching or waking. 
Pecalite. In Mineralogy, a 
substance in which lithia was 
first discovered. 

PETALS,(from *ito.\ov.) In Bo- 
tany, the several pieces or 
small leaves into which the co- 
rolla of a flower is divided. 
Petard (French.) In Gunne- 
ry , an engine of metal, shaped 
285 
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like a hat, about seven in- 
ches deep, and five inches over 
the mouth, which, when charg- 
ed with fine powder, is applied 
to gates or barriers to blow 
them up, 

Petbch i m. In Nosology, small 
red purple spots, on the skin, 
resembling flea bites. 

Petechial (from pefecftue.) In 
Nosology, pestilentially spot- 
ted. 

Pbtiol (peHolus.) In Botany, 
the leaf-stalk. 

Petit treason. In Law, an 
aggravated degree of murder, 
where the servant kills his mas- 
ter, the wife her husband, or 
the ecclesiastic his superior. 

Petitio principii. In Logic, 
the taking of a thing for true, 
and drawing conclusions from 
it as such, when it is either 
false, or at least requires being 
proved. 

Petrel. In Ornithology, pro- 
cellaria. 

Petrbscbnt {petrescens, Lat.) 
In Mineralogy, growing stone; 
becoming stone. 

Petrifaction (petrifacio,LAt.) 
In Mineralogy, a body formed 
by changing other matter, ani- 
mal or vegetable, into stone, 
more especially when calcare- 
ous carbonate is deposited on 
the surface of extraneous bo- 
dies, with which it comes in 
contact. 

Petro callis (from «*ty«, a 
stone, and x«xx*, beauty.) 
Rock-blossom. In Botany, a 
genus of plants. 

Petroleum (from «rfy*,a rock, 

and i\eun, oil.) In Mineralogy, 

a species of fluid bitumen, or 

mineral oil, which, when more 
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fluid and transparent, is named 
naphtha. 

Petromtzon. The Lamprey. 
In Ichthyology, h^enus of fishes, 
of tbechondropterygious order. 

PETROMYZON FLUVIATILI8. 

The lesser, or river lamprey. 

Petromtzon marinus. The 
great sea lamprey. 

Pbtrophila (fr. <rtyet, a stone, 
and <piXt*>, to love.) In Botany, 
a genus of plants, thus named, 
because they are always found 
in exposed rocky situations. 

Petropolib. In Typography* 
printed in the city of* St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

PETR08ELINUM (from *flps, a 

stone, and ttkmv, parsley.) 
Stone-parsley. In Botany, ap- 
plied by Linnaeus to the apium 
petroselinum, or common gar- 
den parsley. 

Petrosilex. In Mineralogy, 
rock- flint, or chert, which see. 
The agate has been sometimes 
thus named. 

Pettah. In the East Indies, 
denotes a town or suburb ad- 
joining a fort, and under its 
protection. 

Petto (Italian.) The breast ; 
figuratively, privacy. 

Petunse (Chinese.) A mineral 
substance used in China in the 
manufacture of China-ware. It is 
doubtful whether this name be 
applicable to a modification 
of kaolin, or to the disintegrat- 
ed rock from which kaolin is 
obtained. 

Pewet, or sea-crow. In Orni- 
thology, the larus ridibundus, 
or laughing gull, of Linnaeus. 

Pewter. In Metallurgy, a mix- 
ed metal, consisting of tin, va- 
riously alloyed with lead, smc/ 
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bismuth, or antimony. Com- 
mon low-priced pewter con- 
sists of 20 tin, 8 lead, and 1 
brass. Best pewter, 17 parts 
antimony, 100 parts tin, and a 
little copper. 

Phaeton. The Tropic bird. 
In Ornithology, a genus of the 
order anseres. 

Phaeton phgenicurus. The 
red-tailed tropic bird. 

Phjzos. In Zoology, a species 
of mus. 

Phagedena (Q*ytUn*,it. Q*y», 
to eat.) In Surgery, an ulcer, 
where the sharpness of the hu- 
moureats into the flesh. 

Phagedenic. In Surgery, eat- 
ing; corroding, 

Phaubna. The Moth. In En- 
tomology, a genus of lepido- 
pterous insects. 

Phalana bombyx, (or mori of 
the mulberry.) The silk- worm. 

Phalana wavaria. The 
gooseberry caterpillar. 

Phalanges. In Ornithology, 
the articulations of the toes of 
birds. 

Phalangium. In Entomology, 
a genus of apterous insects, 
some resembling the spider 
genus. 

Phalangium apulum. The 
large and poisonous' species of 
spider, usually named taran- 
tula, from the town of Taren 
turn. 

Phalangium gross ipes. The 
sea-spider. 

Phalanx. In Ancient Tactics, 
a huge square compact batta- 
lion of eight thousand infan- 
try, drawn up in close order, 
with their shields joined, and 
pikes ranged across. 
PHALANX(frora f«A«yg>a batta- 
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lion.) In Anatomy, the small 
bones of the fingers and toes, 
in the plural phalange*. 

Phalaris. Canary grass. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order gramina. 

Phalaris canariensis. The 
canary-seed grass. 

Phaenogamous (from $*»*> to 
shew, and y*fu$, marriage.) In 
Botany, plants possessing vi- 
sible stamens and pistils, or 
visible organs of fructification ; 
in opposition to cryptogamous. 

Phanerogamous (from $•****, 
conspicuous.) In Botany, the 
same as phaenogamous. 

Phantasm (<pav]a*ftx.) Vain 
airy appearance ; something 
appearing only to the imagi- 
nation. 

Phantasmagoria. In Optics, 
a species of magic lantern ex- 
hibited on a large scale, and 
projecting an image on a semi- 
transparent screen of taffetas, 
instead of a wall. The term 
itself denotes the raising of 
spectres. 

Pharmacolite. A mineral 
substance ; anarseniateof lime. 
It is thus named on account of 
the poisonous nature of one of 
its ingredients. 

Pharmacopoeia (fr. i«£/u«xav,a 
remedy, and xohv, to make.) 
In Pharmacy, a dispensatory ; 
a book containing rules for the 
composition of medicines. 

Pharmacum (from ^ftrntut.) 
A mendicament or medicine, 
whether salutary or poisonous. 

Pharmacy (from <p*tf**nv.) 
The art or practice of prepar- 
ing medicines ; the trade of an 
apothecary. 

Pharos. In Antiquity, a watch- 
8$7 
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' towerorl i^n6ntfe,iNM6tMr6m 
a celebrated one on the*' coast 
of Egypt. 

Pharynx. In Anatomy, a mus- 
cular bag at the back tff 1 the 
mouth, the use of which'ft to 
receive the masticated ' f Sod, 
and convey it to the oesopha- 
gus. 

Phascum (from fcwxov.) Earth- 
moss. In Botany, a genus of 
cryptogamic plants. 

PH AS BOLUS (fartpXtt, a tittle 

boat.) The Kidney -bean. -In 
Botany, a genus of plants; of 
the natural order papilionacea*. 

Phaseolus coccineus. The 
scarlet flowering kidney-bean. 

Phaseolus mungo. The hairy- 
headed kidney-bean. 

Phaseolus max. The hairy- 
podded kidney-bean. 

Phaseolus vulgaris. The 
common kidney, or French 
bean-plant. 

Phasianus. The Pheasant. In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order gallina. 

Phasianus argus. The argus 
pheasant. 

Phasianus colchicus. The 
common pheasant; 

Phasianus gallus. The com- 
mon, or w ild codk. 

Phasis (ipcuris. In the plural 
phases.) In Astronomy, the 
appearance exhibited by any 
heavenly body, illuminated by 
the sun ; as the changes of the 
Moon, Venus, Mercury, &c. 

Phasm (from <p*rp*.) Appear- 
ance; phantom; fancied ap- 
parition. 

Phasm a. The Spectre. In En- 
tomology, a genus of insects. 

Pheasant. In Ornithology, 
phasianus. 
288 
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PfrfcfcHw. - ft? Chtmtry, a 
new and 1 ' ftecululT : bo«r/, ob- 
tained by stopping the action 
of autjmurfc aCicf *bn indigo, 
before the foitfiation ofcerulin 
ls< complete 1 . 

Phenomenon (ipKivopiM.) la 
Natural History, an appear- 
ance (generally something new) 
in the works of nature. 

Ph i la de lfhus . The Seringa, 
or Mock Orange. In Botany, 
the name of a genus of plants. 

Philanthropy (puv and m- 
S^&KTtfj .) In Ethics, the love of 
mankind. 

Philologer (from t tft\»\o<y*s.) 
One whdse chief study is lan- 
guage, a grammarian, a critic 
versed in languages, etymolo- 
gic. 

Philology (<pt\o>oyia.) Criti- 
cism, grammatical learning. 2. 
In the modern acceptation it is 
what the French call belle's 
lettres, and includes grammar, 
rhetoric, poetry, antiquity, his- 
tory, and criticism. 

Philomathbs. A lover of learn- 
ing or science. 

Philohot (from feuUle morte, 
French, a dead leaf.) In Paint- 
ing, coloured like a dead body. 

Philosophy (philosophia, Lat.) 
The love or study of Wisdom ; 
knowledge, natural 'or moral. 
2. Hypothesis or system upon 
which natural effects are 'ex- 
plained. 

Philosopher's stone; In old 
Chemistry, a stone, imagined 
by the alchemists, which by its 
touch converted base metals 
into gold. 

Philtre (from ^xtyw.) Sdme- 
thing to cause love; 

Phileboptera (fx«^, a vein, 
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and <mf» ( a wing.) In 
mology, insect* with veined 
wings* 

Phlbsotomv (from fH a 
vein, and e%»m, to cut.) In 



Surgery, blood letting ; the 
act or practice of opening a 
vein for medical purposes. 
Phlegm (from pXs^jt**.) In 
Physiology, the watery hu- 
mour of the body, which when 
it predominates is supposed to 
produce sluggishness. 
Phleme. In Surgery, an in- 
strument tor letting blood, 
which is placed on the vein, 
and driven with a blow. 
Phleum (from BAuv.) Cat's* 
tail-gran. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 
Phlogiston. In old Chemis- 
try/, the principle of inflamma- 
bility. 2. According to Stahl's 
theory of heat, (now exploded,) 
all. combustible substances 
-contained in them a certain 
ingredient named phlogiston 
to which they owed their com- 
bustibility. 
Phi.oqistica.ted air. In Che- 
mistry, the obsolete name for 
azote or nitrogen. 
Phoca. The Seal. In Zoology, 
a genus of the class and order 
mammalia fere. 
Phoca vitulina. The com- 
mon seal or sea-calf. 
Phochna. In Icthyology, the 
porpesse or porpoise. . See 
Delphinus. 
Phcenicoptbrus. The Fla- 
mingo. In Ornithology, a ge- 
nua of birds of the order 
grallee. 
Phosnicoptbrus rub era. The 

common red flamingo. 
Phoenix. A name given by the 
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Phcsmciaas to the date palm- 
tree, because when burnt down 
to the root it rises again natu- 
rally. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order 
palms. 

Phoenix: daotylifbra. The 
common date palm-tree. 

Pholas (from Q*\ut, latibu* 
lum, a burrow.) The borer. 
In Conchotomy, & genus of mul- 
tivalve sea-shells, inhabited 
by an ascidia. 

Phonics (from Q**n, voice or 
sound.) The doctrine of 
sounds, otherwise named acous- 
tic*. 

Phormium. New Zealand Flow. 
In Botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants. 

Phosgenb gas. In Chemis- 
try, a compound of carbonic 
oxide and chlorine; thus nam- 
ed because it has hitherto been 
only produced by the action of 
light. 

Phosphates. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystallizable 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with phospho- 
ric acid. 2. Compounds, or 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of phosphoric acid, with . 
alkalies, earths, and metallic, 
oxides. 

Phosphate of ammonia. In 
Chemistry, a combination of 
phosphoric acid with ammo- 
nia. 

Phosphate of limb. A com- 
pound of phosphoric acid and 
lime, which is the basis of all 
bones. 

Phosphate op soda. A com- 
bination of phosphoric acid 
with soda. It exists ready 
formed in urine, and was for • 
889 
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. nmriy named sal muabtte per- 
. latum. 

1?hosphori, natural. In Na- 
tural History, substances* such 
at glow-worms, nsb, rotten 
wood, &c, which become lu- 
minous without the assistance 
of art. 
Phosphoric* In themittrg, 
. phosphoric bodies are sueb as 
'shine spontaneously in the 
dark, such as meat, fish, wood, 
&c, in a certain stage eC no 
tremction. 2. Phosphorescent 
is a term applied to substances 
that become lucid for a abort 
time in the dark, after having 
been exposed to any strong 
light; such are the Bolognean 
stone, calcined oyster-«bells, 

&€. 

Phosphoric acid. In Che- 

. m4*try f a eompound of phos- 

:,phoros and oxygen. 

Phosphorus (p*t, light, and 
f ig«, to bear.) In Chemistry, 
a aefcetance principally obtain- 
ed from calcined bones and 
charcoal, which emits light in 

. the dark, bat without the pro- 
duction of sensible heat. 

Phosphorus. In Astronomy. 
the morning star* or the planet 
Venus when she rises before 
the sun. 

Phosphurets. In Chemistry, 
eombiaelsona of phosphorus 
with alkalies* earths, and me- 
tallic oxides. 

Phossa. In Ornithology* a 
name for the palumbus torqua- 
tui» or ring dove. 

Photometer. In Chemistry, 
an instrument for measmring 
the calorific action of light. 2. 
It consists oi* a differential 
thermometer eactosfid in* thin 
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pettucal case* having one ball 
made of black ami tfieietharof 
clear glass. 

Phrbnitis (from f£s», the 
mind.) In Nosology* frensy, 
or inflammation of the brean. 

Phryganea* In Entomology, 
a genus of neuropterous in- 
sects resembling moths. 

Phryganea orandis. The 
larva of this species is known 
by the name of the settle*?, or 
caddy, worm, and is used as a 
bait. 

Phtuiriasis (from **«;, a 
louse.) In Nosolegy* the mor- 
bus pediculoses, or lousy dis- 
ease, either in animals or 
plants* 

Phthisis (t)4m, to consume.) 
In Nosology, .pulmonary con* 
sumption. 

Phthisical. In Nosology, wast- 
ing by consumption. 

Phylactery (pvXM^m.) A 
bandage in which was inscrib- 
ed some memorable text or 
sentence as a charm or spell. 

Phyllis. Hare's Eur. In Bb- 
Umy, the name of a genus of 



Phylliun. Tim Waking Leaf. 

In Entomology* am insect tho* 

named* 
Physa. The Floating Sn*U. 

An univalve shell thus named. 
Physalis. The Winter Cherry. 

In Atoitftttonameefagenut 

of plants. 
Physalus. In lchthgoiegy^ a 

species of baton* ; named also 

the fin tehaie, the largest of 

the species. 
PHY8ETER(fromfi*vw,to blow.) 

The Oackalot. In IthtkgoUm* 

a genus of whale, or memmetta 

cete* 
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fcfrrsAftlRw HMnMM«Ht4ft#f. 

The spermaceti, or long-head- 
ed whsW* 

Physic* (fuw* nature.) The 
. doctrine of natural bodies ; 
their phenomena, causes, and 
- effects, with their various mo- 
■ tiens, operations, affections, 
&e. 8. Taken in its most en 
larged seme* it comprehends 
the whole study of nature, and 

' laeidaes physiology and naftu>- 
tal history. 

Physiognomy (fvrity nature, 
and ?*****, I know.) The art 
of discovering the temper, and 
'for knowing the fortune by the 
features of the face. 

Pirrsio logy (from 0y#*, nature, 
«nd i*y* t discourse.) The 
doctrine of the constitution of 
the works of nature. 2. That 
branch of physic which treats 
of the nature, properties, and 
functions of Irving bodies. 3. 
In modern science An at omy is 
understood to treat solely of 
the structure of living beings, 
and Phenology solely of their 
functions, as exhibiting the 
properties that distinguish ani- 
mate from inanimate matter. 

Physiologist. A writer of 
natural history. 

Phytipaoa. In Natural ffis- 
awy> herbivorous. 

Phytivorous. - In Natural 
History, th*t eats grass, or any 
other vegetable. The same as 
Pftf$tfaj/a. 

Phytografhy. In Natural 
Hist&ry, adescription of plants. 

Phytolites. In Mineralogy, 
feiril remains, or petremctions 
of plants. 

PHYTOLocnr (front ftfr», a plant, 
and-feosi, discourse.) In Na* 
U2 



enrol MUtory, theslectrtne^f 
phnits, toumicaJ dbttoume, , 
Pi ac lb (piaculum* Lot.) Jn 
Bthk*, an enormous crime. 
Pia maybiu In Anatomy*. % 
thin vascular membrane,whif h 
lies under the dura mater, em- 
braces the brain, and. adheres 
to its surface. •J 

Piano* la Italian Jfota?* sig- 
nifies soft,, or with a. soft 
voice, as contrasted with fb*H, 
loud. -■ 

Pi a no-fort ». In Mmic, a 
keyed instrument, of which tlie 
tone is produced by hansnuirs 
instead of quiHs, Itke the vir- 
ginal, spinet, and harpsichord. 
Piazza (kalian.) In jtmttet* 
tare, a covered walk or por- 
tico, under a roof supported 
by pillars or arches $ bat the 
word itself literally signifies a 
broad open space or square, "i* 
Pro a. In Printing, a particular 
sise of type. 

Pica. In Ornithology, the mag- 
pie, a species of corves. 
Pica, or Malaria. In No$o- 
lagy, a depraved appetite o? 
any sort, named xtrra, or citte, 
by the Greeks. 

Pica nasi. In Nosology, a 
name given to a disease of the 
nose, the symptom of which is 
an immoderate taking of snuff. 
Pic*. In the Linuaean system 
of Ornithology, the second 
order of the class ace* or 
birds, consisting of twenty-six 
genera. 

Pics. In the fiest Indies, small 
copper coins. 

Picroxsl (from *'X£*, brttei 
and pa*, honey.) In Chemis- 
try, a bitter astringent sub- 
stance TesemMifig turpentine 
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to appearance. 9. It is the 
peculiar substance that charac- 
terise* Wle; J • J -■"» * ' 

Piobotoxin. "In CkmMty? 

{ the bHter prmciple'of the cO<> 
culus'in^as,tlrasnametifrom 
its bitter taste add poisonous 
nature.' vl " ' 

Picus. The Woodypetk&r. * In 
Ornithology, * germs of ttrdfc 
of the order pfeae. J 

Pictis vimrns. The green 
wood -pecker, or rain fowl. 

P|£b«A DB L0# TWCAS. Itt 

Mineralogy, a cubic form of 
iron pyrites, used by the Pe- 
ruvian sovereigns as a mir- 
ror, i 
Piepowder (from pied, foot, 
and poudre, dust.) in Lav?, & 
court held in fairs for the re- 
dress of all grievances com- 
mitted therein. 

Pibb (jpierre, Freneh.) hi Ar- 
chitecture, the Strong columns 
on which the arch of the bridge 
is raised. 

Pig, or Earth Nut: In Botany, 
bunium. 

Pigeon. In Ornithology, 0o- 
lumba. 

Piqbon pea. hi Botany, cy- 
tisus. 

Pigments (pigmentim, Let.) 
In the Arts, paints or colours, 
' usually of a solid form. 
Pigmy, a species' of Apt. In 
Zoology, the simia sylvanus, 
Pig-nut, or Earth-Nut. >' In 
Botany, the bunium bulbocas- 
tanum. 
Pike. In Ichthyology, the esOx 

lucius. ' - " 

Pi lastEr (ptfoftlre, French.) In 
Architecture, a square cofamA, 
sometimes insulated, but ofleh- 
•r set within a wall, and only 
S98. 
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shewing a fourth or fifth pact 

oftfce-tfctekmes;"""' <v -v r 

Pilchard. The clupeapilehar- 
Jus. In J6t*kyol*g&> &wp**6V 
oVcXufrenw h*m#gs which*** 
much resembles. ^ ,n»t-sj-:i 

Piles. In Architeoturi>;>)*t& 
stake* or <sp«ft, shat]»enejsVi at 
tfce$ettdy and shod' with iron, 
driven into marshy 'grdurid to 
secure the foundations ■*■ •»•- 

Pili (AcHtrsv) In Sotomy,thnaA* 
like organ* growing .sn-dittfe- 
tewt'partsof a <plaat* andarj* 
'pearrogto be excretory docta. 

Pill (pikUa, La*.). U *A<k*. 
fnacy^L form of laedicine^akto 
dry. ».' - ■■■" ••■• 

Piloses! .In Atfafewy boityv 1 . 

Pilot-fish, or />#** Mmehorol. 
In Ichthyology; tfae a e o mb tf 
dnotoT, the gaaterostfeut doc* 
tor of ■ Linmeas. «# » By ' sea- 
men it is supposed 4 tb act as 
gnide or filet to the sharks 

PiLUir. In Antiquity, a mis- 
sive weapon 'Used by the- Ro- 
man soldiers, the* shape of 
which has : never been eleatry 
ascertained.- « 

Pivelia. In Entomology, a 
genus of -coleopterous in- 
sects. . ,'..W.. 

Pivblitb (frotttHftpMXty fat.) In 
Mineralogy, a vatietyof 14»- 
marge, thus named front *4ts 
greasy feet.- • ■ •' " " '^i^ 

Pimbnta, or Pfosttf* (named 
AUopieo^tidJairiaio&P&flHft) 
In Botany, the myrtus prmeota, 

1 a species of myrtus. » •*»* » ' ' 

Pimuhinel. In JSwawy^sAa 
gallis. ^M..,po 

PiMMNEttA. > Iftw'nsr'SHtt 
/*%*. In Bofaty the name 
of a gemitfof^lants. ioawri*- 

PmrrwEiLA BAJEMBtttta^'In 
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Botany, common hornet nsv 
ftage* , 

Pinang, or Penang, In iw- 
te*^, the^Malay Mne for the 
betel-nut, or ateoa catechu ; 
hence Pulo -penang. 

Pinchbeck. In MetaUmrgy, 
an alloy of copper and zinc, 
the last in a larger proportion 
than in brats. 

Pinba l (pmaale, French.) Re- 
sembling a pine-apple. 

Pineal gland. In Anatomy, 
a small heart-like projection 
at the basis of the brain, about 
the sise of a pea, (a portion of 
the nervous matter of the 
brain,) and carefully protected 
from external injury. 3, Des- 
cartes imagined it to be the 
seat of the soul ; but its use is 
still unknown. 8. It is re- 
markable as containing small 
sand-like concretions, consist- 
ing of phosphate of lime. 

Pinb-afplb. In Bolany, the 
bromelia ananas. 

Pinbastbr. In Botany, a va- 
riety of the pine, a consider- 
able sized timber-tree, which 
throws out large . spreading 
arms, and is naked in winter. 
It is also named the cluster 

•pine-tree, mountain and wild 
pine-tree. ,. 

Pinb-trbb, or Common. Fir. 

1 In Ztotojty* pinus,. 

Pikqvedo* Ja Anatomy, a term 
focfet 

Pinguicula* fattterwort. In 
Botany, the name of a genus 

•of plants. 

Pinion. In Mechanics, an ar- 

^bor or spindle, in the body 
whereof are several notches, 

. into which the teeth of a wheel 
catch thai serves to \um it 
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round. 9. It is also the name 
of a lesser wheel that plays in 
the teeth of a larger. 

Pinite. A Mineral, which has 
a near relation to mica in its 
chemical constitution . It con- 
sists of silica 56, alumina 25, 
potash 8, oxide of iron 5, &c. 

Pink. In Botany, dianthus. 

Pink. In Navigation, a name 
given to a ship with. a very 
narrow stern. 

Pinna (a plume.) In Concho- 
logy> a genus of bivalve sea- 
shells inhabited by a Umax. 
In Italy the bytnu, or beard of 
the pinna, is woven into a sort 
of silk. 

Pinna marina. This has the 
appearance of a gigantic mus- 
sel, with a hairy beard or bys- 
sus; by the ancients it was 
named the silkworm of the sea. 

Pinnatifidum. In Botany, 
pinnatifid, or wing-cleft. 1 

Pinnatipbdbs. in Ornitholo- 
gy > fin- footed birds. 

Pinnated. In Botany >&c, fee* 
thered. 

Pinnata. In Zoology, an order 
of mammalia, . having has in 
place of feet. 

Pinnatula. In Conchology^ 
feather coral. 

Pintado. In Ornithology, a 
name given by Latin authors 
to the Guinea-hen. 

Pin us. The Fir, Cedar, Larct. 
&c. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order co- 
nifers. 

Pinus sylvbstris. The Scotch 
fir. 

Pinus alba* The white spruce 
fir. 

Pinus canadensis. The hem- 
lock spruce fir. 
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n«OI tt*0fttra< The* cedar a* 
Lebanon, 

PiNus larix. The 
farth-tree. 

PiNtJ* nc«A. The silver fir. 
Pnros pinaster. The Pineas 
ter, or cluster pine-tree. 
PioifBBa. In War, one whose 
business is to level the roads, 
throw up works, or sink mines, 
daring military operation*. 
Pip. In Rural Economy, a dis 
ease among poultry, consisting 
•ofawhite thin skin, or film, 
growing upon or under the tip 
of the tongue, which hinders 
their feeding. 

Pipe-clay (thus named from 
Its application.) Itf Mineralo- 
gy, a substance which differs 
"but little in its nature from 
'porcelain clay. It was the leu- 
cQrgttla and terra Samia of 
'fcfce ancients. 
Piper. Pepper. In Botany, a 
'yenus of plants of the natural 
©rqier piperita*. 
tf ttflt wrokim. Black pepper* 
a creeping plant. White pep- 
per is obtained by blanching 
the black grams when in their 
ripest state. 
Pip erin. In Chemistry, the 
active principle of pepper. 
f ipbrino. In Mineralogy, a 
substance which appears to be 
a concretion of volcanic ashes, 
*and is said to be of the same 
nature with that which covers 
Pompeii. 

Piperita (named from their 
acrid flavour.) In Botany, a 
Linnaean natural order of plants, 
mostly herbaceous and peren* 
Rial, comprehending zostera, 
'arum, and its aHtes, acorus, 
piper, ftc. 



PIP-^-^IS 

ttwm*. . ThaAfavaaftfe. feOlV 
nithology, a genus of birds of 
the order paaseres. 

PiSCATomv (psfdesfriut* Lei*) 
In Ichthyobgy, relating ttf 
fishes. 

PischS (Lat.) Fish**. In Na- 
tural History, the fourth oft** 
classes into which the animal 
kingdom was distributed by 
Linnseus. 8. The science treat*. 
ing of this peculiar brantb is 
denominated Ichthyology* 

Pisois (Lat.) In Astro no m y, 
the fifth sign of the sodiao. 

Piscis a us tr alis. The South* 
ern fish. A constellation of 4hf 
southern hemisphere* 

Piscivorous (from pacts* and 
toro.) In Zoology, fish*esfcssg| 
living on fish; the sasna as 
ichthyophagous* 

Pismire. In Entomology, an 
ant ; an emmet. 

Pisolite, or psotJone. In Mi- 
neralogy, caloareons eubstan* 
ces made up of distinct spheri- 
cal concretions, generally a* 
bout the mse of a pea, whence 
its name originates. 

Pistacia. The Pietachia Nut- 
tree. In Botany, the name «f 
a genus of plants. 

Pistacia lemtmcus. The 
mastic-tree. 

Pistacia tbrbsinthus. Tha 
common turpentine tree* 

Pistaoitb, or epidote. A. Mi* 
neral of the spar order, thes 
named from its green colour* 

PtSTiL(pfe£itfaf», Lat.) ImMt- 
tany, the female organ of fraav- 
tification, composed of the ger- 
men, the style, and the stigma. 
It is also named ih+pohUal* 

PistO* (French.) InitatotJot, 
ibe motfeatUa pari/ *f savwal 
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ganohinawj a* ia pempt and 
syonewt, wbeeeby the motraa 
or attraction in *a«sed. 9* It 
iv abo nuMd the tacto* and 



PituM. The **a. In Bokmy, 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order pepibDRAoesft. 

Pisw A»f*BM*JL The field, or 

Ptevoi sauivum. The coat 

moo garden~pea. 
Pit cw fa Commerce, Ac, a 

tettaeu* substance, the retidu. 

um ef * distillation, from tar. 

Resm ie the residuum of tat* 



froH (mineral) In Jftnero* 
Joey, a modification of pet»* 

f 4eeSn, er lock-oil. 

PiTOMTOite, In df emo fuy y, 
* •ebttanee which hat a peat 
resemblance to basalt. InGes* 
.Jogw, the name ef an unstrati- 
nodrook. 

Pith (from pete, Dutch.) In 
Vegetable Anatomy, the me* 
itoila, ot matfew of a plant. ». 
1* he soil spongy substance con- 
tained in the centre of phut* 
and trees. 

PiYuita* In N&totogy, phlegm. 

PlTtJITARY GLAND. In i49Mt» 

le*iy, a portion of the nervous 
matter of the brain. 

PfTt'If AftY HBMBRANE. The 

lining of the nasal cavities. 
PfVoT. In Meehantot, the pin 

on which any thing tarns. 
Pix (ptoir, Let.) In Ckureh 

Rhtt&h, a little chest or box, 

in which the consecrated host 

is kept. 

Pi%$icato (Italian.) In Mwk, 
^ignifte* that the strings of the 

▼fyim «rus« be pitjcft^d with 

fee finger*. 



HI. 

^aacgiitau In Anatomy, a tan-~ 
eumr spongy body, whgeh 
feme the medium by whieh 
the mother and child in the 
womb are connected, 

Placita. In Law, a teem tig* 
nifying pfeot, or pleadings. 

Plaoioplatous. In Icktkfe* 
hgy, signifies depreued t as the 
snout of a pike. 

pLAQioeroMA (from wijty^t, 
oblique, and re*/**, mouth.) 
In Omchelogy, the name of a 
fossil bivalve sjielh 

pAAOiuai (from wx*ym> trant* 
verse, and *g«, a tail.) In Ich* 
theology, a great class of fishes, 
such at the delphinus, balaoa, 
£c, having the tail placed ho- 
rizontally. 

Pi, aim chart. In N avigm i$ n , 
is a sea-chart, wherein the 
meridian and parallels are 
straight parallel lines j conse- 
quently, the degrees of tonfi* 
tude are the same in all lati- 
tudes. 

Plain-sailing. In Naeioation, 
the art of working a ships mo- 
tion on a plain ohart, which 
supposes the earth to be an 
extended plane, or flat, and not 
globular. 

Plaisb. In Ichthyology, the 
pleuronectes platessa. 

Plaister. ' In Pharmacy, em- 
plastrom. 

Plaister op Paris. In the 
Arte, when gypsum, ersulphete 
of lime, is heated to redness, it 
loses its water, and falls into 
a powder, which when ground 
fine and again moistened, is 
called plaister of Paris. 

Plan aria. In Natural Hit* 
tery, the name of a genu* ef 
intestinal worms. 
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anarub. , In Natural. Ris- 
[ry> these are little animals 
bund in slow streams, usually 
Mustered together, and attach- 
ed to the root* of aquatic 
plants, &c. 

Plane (planus, Lat.) In Sur- 
veying, a * plane ot level sur- 
face, parallel to the horizon. 
In Carpentry, an instrument 
by which the surface* of bo- 
dies are smoothed. 

Plane, inclined. In Mecha- 
nics, this resembles oue«half 
of a wedge that has been cut in 
two parts lengthwise. 

Plane. In Geometry* a plain 
level figure, of a surface lying 
evenly within . its bounding 
lines. 

Planes. In Crystallography, 
are surfaces which are also 
called faces. 

Plane-tree. In Botany, pla- 
tanus. 

Planetarium. . In Mechanics, 
a machine for representing the 
annual motions (not the diur- 
nal) of the primary planets by 
wheel-work. See Orrery, 

Planets (planeta, Lat., from 
irAmttfc, wandefef *) In Astro- 
noeiy, planets, are the erratic or 
wandering stars* We number 
the earth among the primary 
■planets, because we. know it 
moves round the sun ; the moon 
^accounted among the second- 
ary planets, since she moves 
round the earth. 

Planimbtry (from planus, and 
f*fy».) * n Geometry, the men- 
suration of plane surfaces. 

Planish, to. In Carpentry, 
&c, to smooth ; to polish, . 

*lanis*mbrb< (ijanLpfo»wr,and 
sphere.) In Geefttetry, &ci,a 



, JPLA , 

sphere ptojetcted on *• plants 
sock arenas* of the heavens 
or of the earth. - . » • , . ' 

Planoconvex . {from plasms, 
and canvewm.) In Mecbanks, 
plane on one etae* andeonetx 
on the other. *.» > <■ - »n 

Planorjus (from piamia, flat, 
and«r6u^attorb.> .biiNatttrai 
History, a .tribe- of mothssea, 
having the cavity of the shell 
entire.- -i < : .».. ,i< • 

Plantar .In Anabomyy the 
lowest part, or sole of a marts 
foot ; comprehended between 
the tarsus and the toeii 

Plant a go. The Herb*plm*- 
tam. hi Botany fthQ< name of 
a genus of plants; . 

PLANTAGO LANCBpLATAi* Rib- 

wort-plantaini or rtb-gnass^ • 

Plantain-tree of the Indies. 
In Botany, musa. 

Plantiqrada* In Zoology* 
animals that walk on the sole 
of the feet, at the mole, bear, 
&c. • 

Plasm (from wKmeju*) lathe 
Arts, a mould; a matrix in 
which any thing . is i cast or 
formed. 

Plasma (from ^rXmepm.) AJtft- 
neral of the gem order, of a 
colour between grass and leek 
green. It ha* only been found 
among the ruins h of ancdent 
Rome. v 

Plastic (from <rA«r*»».) Hav- 
ing the power to give formu 

Plata (plate.) In Cemmerce, 
a Spanish word signifying jlf- 
ver; as eetfonvWhich they pro- 
nounce vellien, signifies; oop- 
per^; - 

Plat ale a, ot platsM*-: Th& 
Spoonbill. In Omitho*oggjSi%G- 
nus of birds of the ortergraJJsp. 
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PfcAttfurar TheoFkmt-trss.i In 
Botany, the nasae of a genu* 
of plants. 

PmV#num <the /diminutive of 
sWa^silver, 1 in. Spanish.) Is 
Chemktry, a Metal of a white 
silvery colour, remarkable fur 
its* extremediffionlty of fusion. 
& <fr is always found in eombi- 
natkntwith four new metals, 
*«&$ pailadiunv irridiucn, os- 
mium, and rhodium, and ocean 
in smaUgrains, of a dull sUver- 
wtritecokmr. . 

Pa*ro*ut» . The Buek-bUkd 
quadruped. In Zoology, a ge- 
ms of wis class and ordermam- 
malia> bwrta. It has the beak 
of a duck ingtafted on the head 
of a quadruped, and was first 
named the orntVwrynchm pa- 
radoxus. 

Plaustrum (Let) In Antiquity, 
a two-wheeled cart, or wain. 

Plbav In Law, placitum. 

Pi*bas (of the Crown.) In Law, 
these comprehend all crimes 
and * misdemeanors, in which 
the kins;, on behalf of the pub- 
lic* is plaintiff ; sueh are trea- 
sons, felonies, misprisions of 
either, and mayhem. 

P abas,, common. In Law, these 
include ail civ il actions depend- 
angbetween subject and subject. 

-P*bctrt>m (from «X«**iw.) In 
Antiquity, an instrument of 
wood or ivory, crooked at both 
ends, and used by the ancients 
for playing; on the lyre. 

Fiemb. in Law, vadium. 

PasiAMBa. In Astronomy, a 
{northern constellation, which 
according to remote antiquity, 
xfonsisted of seven stars, but 
there are now only six visible 
Ubtae naked eye. 



PLE 

Pumtk* tin Phytic* > a term 
used to signify that state, in 
which every party or space, or 
attention is supposed to be 
fulL of matter. It is used in 
opposition to vacuum* 
Pleonasm. In Rhetoric and 
Grammar, a figure by which 
more words are used than are 
necessary. 

Plesiosavrus (from *Xitrm, 
approximate to, and Sm^*. a 
lixard.) In Qeolegy and Na- 
turai History, an extinct genus 
of marine oviparous quadru- 
peds, intermediate between the 
ichthyosaurus and crocodile, 
Plethora (from «**&»{«.) In 
Nosology, the state in which 
the vessels are fuller of hu- 
mours than is agreeable to a 
natural state of health. 
Plethoric. In Nosology, hav- 
ing a full habit. 

Plbvin. In Law, a warrantor 
assurance. 

Pleura . In Anatomy, a mem- 
brane which lines the internal 
surface of the thorax, or chest, 
and covers its viscera. 
Plburitbs. Pleurisy. In No- 
sology, an inflammation of the 
pleura, indicated by an acute 
pain in the side* 
Pleuronbctes. In Ichthyolo- 
gy, a genus of fishes of the 
order thoracici, consisting of 
about thirty species of those 
denominated jtat fishes. 
Pleuronbctes jmapmahur. 
The smooth sole, or lantern 
fish, found on the coast of 
Cornwall. 
Pleuronbctes flesaus. The 

flounder. 
Pleuronbctes hi ppoglossui. 
The holUbnt. 

SOT 
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Pti9tmoNa<JTBV*A*iif uji* The 
trtrbot or brat 

PLBUaONBCTESRMOMBU*. The 

brill. 

Plexus. In ,4na*my, a net- 
work formed of various nerves 
interwoven in every direction* 

Plica polonica. In Surgery* 
a disease of the hair, which 
was said to become matted and 
thickened, in consequence of 
the deposition of morbid mat* 
ter in and about it ; but the 
existence of this disease is now 
very generally disbelieved. 

Plicatum. In Botany, plaited. 

Plinth (wkn&if.) In Architec- 
ture^ is that square member 
which serves as a foundation 
to the base of a pillar. 

Plotus. The Darter. In 0» 
nUhology, a genus of birds of 
4he order en seres. 

Plover (pluvier, French*) In 
"Ornithology, chaiadrius. 

Plover, tub golden. The 
oharadrius fluvialis* 

PluM-treS. In Botany, pro- 
mis. 

Plumbago, or black lead. In 
-Chemistry, carbon in an im- 
pure state, as it possesses most 
Of the properties of charcoal. 
In Mineralogy, it is also named 
Graphite* 

Plumbaqo. Leadwort. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Plumb-line. In Architecture, 
Sic, a line perpendicular to 
the horizon, made by dropping 
a plummet. 

Plumbum. In Metallurgy, &c>, 
lead. 

Plume, or plumtda. In Botany f 

.this is tmveiaBjnsJij^ embryo 
of a seedjust sprouting, which 



PLU— PN* 

afte rwar ds boaotnes a *«* tf 
young leave* like a- plume. 

Plummet. In Carpentry, Nth 
ixgmtien, Ac, a weight of lead 
hung at a string, by whiah 
depths are ajeettatned, and 
perpendicularity discerned. 

Plumpvbdino stonb. In Geo* 
logy, &c> a secondary reek 
consisting of rounded frag* 
menu or pebbles, canglim* 
nated by a ferruginous or itU* 
ceous cement* 

Pluralist. In ChUrch 67s* 
ternment, a person holding 
more ecclesiastical benefices 
than one, with cute of souls. 

Plus (Lat.) In Algekrm, a term 
commonly used for *##*,end 
denoted by the character -f 5 
as6H- 10 t» IB. 

Plutonic theory op tmi 
barth. A theory which sup-* 
poses the original eiisteace of 
a central heat, and thereby en* 
deavonrs to account for the 
subsequent geological pheno- 
mena. 2. It is also named the 
Vulcanic or Huttonian theory. 

Pluvial (from phwia, Lat,) 
Rainy ; relating to rain. 

Pluvialis. In QmUheiegy, a 
name for the plover. 

Pluviometer. In the Arte, a 
rain-gauge, an instrument to 
measure the quantity of rain* 
that falls. 

Plyers. In Mechanics, a ktasl 
of balance used in raising or 
letting down a drawbridge. 

Plyino to wiudwarb. la 
Navigation, the endeavouring: 
to make a progress against the 
direction of the wmd. 

P.M. Pest meridiem, after 
mlcVdsy. 

Pneum a (from <nm^>) i»4#j~ 
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PNE-rt*tOD 

1tfu*y, a term iasportmgspirit, 
air, erf vapour, arid frequently 
Applied to the breath. 

Pmjhj* ATic (w*up*r****) Mov- 
ed by the wind ; relating to 
the wind* Consisting of spirit 
or wind* 

PMBuatATJcft (from wuvpm, air, 
bteeth; &c.) A branch of me*> 
ebonies which considers the 
doctrine of air, or the lews ac- 
cording to which that fluid U 
condensed^ rarefied, or gravi- 
tates. 2. A science which 
treat* of the mechanical pro* 
parties of the air and elastic 
fluids ia general, their weight, 
pressure, expansion, &c. In 
M$taphysiet, the term pneuma- 
tics signifies the dootrine of 
spiritual substances; as God, 
angels, and the souls of men. 

FtlBUM ATOLOOY (from WH¥f*«- 

fysym.y In Metaphysial, the 
doctrine of spiritual exist- 
«ace. 

Paa (from <tm.) Aa herb or 
plant ia general, but more es- 
pecially grass. In Botany, a 
.common and copious genus of 
the natural order gramina. 
Po a aquatic a. Reed meadow- 
$rass. 

Poa cynosuroides. The te- 
<cred gmss of the Brahmins. 
Woa iwatinsis* Smooth-stalk- 
ed meadow-grass. 
Poa tbiviaUs. Common or 
* tough-stalked meadow-grass. 
Pocket. In Commerce, a name 
given to a large bag of wool, 
-eoBtaiaing about 25 ewt- 
Poo. In Botany and Vegetable 
-Physiology, this word has bee* 
.'considered synonymous with 
Aim Latin legume** to legume, 
-a* fteltas sfiiqua f tott its mean* 



PQfr*-JP« 

tag is now restricted ia the 
last. 

Podaora (ffom *wt, the foot, 
and e£«, seiaure.) la Afostfe- 
gy, the gout in the feet. 

Pooaouicai, (from podagra, 
Lat.) In Nosology y gouty.; 
relating to the gout. 

Poiwra* The Spring tail, la 
Entomology, a genus of apte- 
rous insects. 

Ppikdimo. In Scottish Law, ia 
that diligence affecting move- 
able subjects, by which their 
property ia carried directly to 
the creditor. 

Point, or mathematical point. 
In Geometry, a quantity that 
has no parts, or that is indi- 
visible. It can only be ion* 
ceived by the imagination, yet 
is the beginning and end of all 
magnitude. 

Point. In Navigation, one of 
the thirty-two divisions into 
which the circumference of the 
horizon, and the mariner's 
compass are distinguished, 
each comprehending 1 1° 15'. 

Point. In Manufactures, this 
term ought strictly to be con- 
fined to lace wrought with the 
needle, but it is now also ap« 
plied to bobbin lace. 

Pointal. In Botany, a name 
sometimes given to the pistil, 
or female organ of fructification. 

Point blank. In Gunnery, 
denotes the shot of a gun le- 
velled horizontally, without 
the least elevation or depres- 
sion ; in which case it is said 
to be point blank, pointer au 
blanc,, i. e., at the white mark 
in the middle of the target. 

Pointed Aac*MT*oTuaE. | n 
Building, a abwaateriage style 

m 
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x>t Architecture, commonly 
called Gothic, in which all the 
arches are pointed at the top, 
"while other arches form the 
segment of a circle. 

Polacre. In Navigation, mer- 
chant vessels of the Mediter* 
ranean having three pole masts, 
without tops, caps, or cross 
trees, with a boltaprit of one 
piece. 

Polar, .In Geography, &c, 
•relating to the pole. 

Polar or white bear. In 
'Zoology, the nrsus maritimus. 

Polarity (polaris, Lat.) In 
Magnetism, tendency to -the 
pole; having a direction to- 
wards the pole. 

Polarization. In Optics, a 
term lately applied to the 
change which takes place in 
the direction of rays that pass 
through certain crystals, hav- 
ing an apparent analogy to 
magnetic phenomena. 

Polecat. In Zoology, the vi- 
verra, or mu stela putorias. 

Polemasts. In Navigation, 
are those made of single trees, 
* or spars, in contradistinction to 
those made of several piece*. 

Polemic (uroX^***.) In Logic, 
disputant; controvertist. 

Poles (from -vtXm, to turn.) In 
Geography, the extremities of 
the axes of the earth; the 
points on whidh the world 

' torosy i 0. The zenith < and the 
nadir are the poles of the ho- 
rizon. ■ : *• • 

Polestar. In Astronomy, a 
star of the second magnitude, 

: the last in the tail of the little 
bear. 8. Being only 1° 41 

' from the true pole of the hea« 

1 vens it never sets. 
800 



Polianthbs (from w#A**,acity, 
and «rf*, a flower*) The tu- 
berose. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order co- 
ronari®. 

Poliahthes tuserosa. The 
common tuberose. 

Policy o* insurance. . In 
Commerce, the deed or instru- 
ment by which a contract of 
assurance against some con- 
templated hasard by. sjm or 
land is effected). 

Poligars. Small tributary 
landlords in the south of.India. 

Politica larithmetic. Cal- 
culations and estimates relat- 
ing to the wealth of nations. 

Political economy. A spe- 
culative science, in which the 
wealth of nations is consider- 
ed, and the causes of its in- 
crease or diminution conjec- 
tured. - It has also been called 
the philosophy of statistics. 

Politics (vreXm**) The 
science of government; the 
art or practice of administer- 
ing public, affairs* 

Pollack. In Ichthyology, a 
name given to two different 
fish of the asellus or gadas 
kind; viz., the codeistv an ^ 
the whiting pollack* > 

Pollams. In East Indian geo- 
graphy, the valleys between 
the Ghauts are thus flamed ; 
also districts held by* poligars. 

Pollaro. In ifiotan^, a/ tree 
whose top has been .frequently 
topped or polled off. . \ • «j ■ 

Pollards* The. thiwlor coars- 
est kind of flour. *. < ■ - » , 

Pollen* A fine powder) com* 

• monly understood by the word 
farina; alsoa fine sort of bran. 

Pollen (fineJUw.) In Bolar 
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ny, the fructifying 1 powder, 
sfenateaY on t*» anther of • a 
flower, by which the fecunda- 
tion of plants tB effected. 

Pollen im ' lit • Ch&nktry, a 
peculiar substance resembling 
gluten found m the pollen of 
different plants* ■ , 

Pollbx. ♦ Iw -. Anatomy, • the 
thnmb.< 

Poluuk* la Amrenomy, the 
name of * star <rf the second 
magnitude in the constellation 
Gemini. < 

PpLV (from wvAi*, many.) In 
Grammar? a prefix often found 
in the composition' of- words 
derived faint the Greek, and 
intimating multitude : as, «o- 
lygon, a flgnte of many eagles. 

PoiYAxbftiA ■ (fcom ««X»r, 
manyy and «y«£y a man 01 male.) 
In Botany, plants having many 
(above sweaty) stamens; the 
thirteenth Ltntnean class. 

Polyanthus (from w«Xw, 
many, and «»#«, a flower.) to 
Botany, a garden flower of the 
primula or primrose kind. 9 . 
This word is also used to de- 
note generally a plant that -pro* 
duces-several flowers. 

P<OLYA DELPHI A (from V*k»f, 

m*nyjr*a& tttiXf*, a brother.) 

In Botany y many brother - 
-hooda^i vifej, plants whose fllai 

meats form more ' than two 
. tercels. It i* the eighteenth 

iuonmaii dass. ! . 
PoLYCiutBar^from mJutfymany t 

and »^tf#r, useful.) In old 

Pharmacyi a term applied to 
- medicines- having many virtues 

or uses, as saipolt/fchtm* 
teuroHaac^F^ tin Chemistry, 
bayvbkttir astringent substance 

obtained ozfromB - saffron j and 
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thus named from the various 
colours it is capable of as- 
suming* 

PatLYDONVBs. In Zooiogy, 
many-toothed. »- **' 

Polygala. Milkwort. In Bo- 
tany, a genu* of plants of the 
natural order lomentacea). 

Polygabua (from w«x^ > many, 
and y*fMti marriage.) Many 
marriages. In Botany, plants, 
some of which bear herma- 
phrodite flowers, and others 
only of one sex. It is the 
twenty-third Linmean class. 

Polygamy (from wkuy*/*m.) 
In Law, plurality of wives or 
husbands. 

POLYGLOTT (wkt>yX*<rT«.) 

Having many tongues or lan- 
guages; usually applied to. a 
bible printed in several lan- 
guages. 

Polygon (from wtXvt and y 
um.) In Geometry, a figure 
having many angles, and mora 
than four sides. 

Polygonum BTftY. In Geome- 
try, the mensuration of many- 
angled figures. - . , , 

Poi.ygon.om (from «***> many, 
and yn, a knee' or .joint.) 
Knotgrass* In Botany ^a ge- 
nus, of plants of the natural 
order holoraceeB. 

Polygonum avicularb. Com" 
mon knottgrass^ >■ ' 

Polygonum aisTORTA* Bistort, 
or snakeweed. , 

Polygonum DtVARiOA/ruM. 
Eastern buckwheat. - • ! - ■ 

Polygonum fagopyrum^ Gom- 
mon buckwheat. j • » -' 

Poltgjiaphy (from *«Ai*y and 
fyt*pn.) The art of writing 1 in 
*everal : unnsnaft manners or 

-flwi>hers;^ -; \ ' . ,( *» - 
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PoLYGYNfA (tikvf, many, aid 
ywn, female.) In Botany, a 
word denoting a multitude of 

•pistils. It is the distinctive 
appellation of an order in se- 

- veral classes of the Linnean 
system. 

PoLYHALLtY* (from *o\*t, 

tnany, «**, salt, and M«, a 
.atone.) In Mineralogy, a mil 

- pfeate of lime, %hus named be- 
cause it is formed by the com- 
bination of many salts. 

POLYHEDRAL (from itoXtn^o;, 

having many sides.) In Mine- 
ralogy, &c, a structure of 
roek, divided into columns 
like basalt. 

Polyh boron (from *»\vf, many) 
and rfga, a seat.) In Geometry, 

*« body or solid comprehended 
under many rectilinear sides or 
planes. 

POLYNEM«fl. In Ichthyology, 

"the name of a genus of abdo- 
minal Ashes. 

POLYNEMUS PARAOISBttS. The 

fish of paradise, the mango 
fish of the Ganges. 

POLYNEMUS PLEBBICS. The 

plebeian polyneme or grey 
mango fish, which -sometimes 
measures above four feet in 
length, and abounds on the 
Malabar coast. 

Polynesia (from *9Xt£,many, 
and wot, an island.) Many 
Islands. In Geography, a de- 

[ signation applied to the nu- 
merous islands of the pacific 
ocean. 

VOLYVE,X>T polypUS (from *0XVf, 

many, and «•*?, a foot.) In Na- 
tural History, a small fresh 
water hydra, a species of zoo- 
phyte worm, each piece of 
which, wl)en cut, becomes a 
80* 
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safwrnte animal, Thenfsj* 
(polypus, many feet,) however, 
is singularly misapplied to an 
animalthat is altogether with- 
out feet; what were called 
feet being in reality antenna or 
feelers. 

POLYPETALOUS (from *&*, 

many, and owoX*, a petal.) Itt 
Botany, a corolla consisting of 
many petals JJke the rose. 

Polyph a«a (or omnworom*) in 
Natural History, insects, A*., 
that feed indiscriminately on a 
great variety of substances. 

Polypodium. Polypody, In 
Botany, the name of a well- 
known genus of ferns. 

Pox ypogow (from a****, sassy, 
and *e*ym, a beard.) Beard 
grass, m Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants. 

Polypi per. In Mineralogy, 
&c, fossil substances such as 
coral, &c, which appear to 
have contained polypi. 

Polypus (from *4kv*vt, having 
many feet.) In Natural His- 
tory. See Polype. In Surgery, 
the name of a disease in the 
nose. 

POLYSPESfttOVS PLANTS. In 

Botany, such as have more 

than one seed m each seed 

vessel. 
Polysyllable. In Grammar, 

a word of many syllables. 
Polytheism (from wo;u*,many, 

and £f0f, God.) In Religion. 

the doctrine of a plurality or 

Gods. 
Polythbist. In Religion, one 

who holds the plurality of 

Gods. 
PoLYTWcmm {from *•#*»*> 
many, and fy?, hair.) Honr 
moss* In Botany > a genus «f 
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plants of the crfrtogttttia 
elass. 

*omag«& (from jMmum* Lat., 
an apple.) In Botahy> the 
ihifty-aixth natural order of 
Lihnams; comprehending the 
apple, &e. 

Pomatum, or pomade. In PA#r- 
maoy, &€kj originally a compo- 
sition of apples with lard and 
rose water ; hut now a mere 
unguent of lard and rose water, 
acented with lemom, thyme, 
&c. 

Pom BORA NATS tree. In Bo- 
tany, |>uniea. 

Pom cerium. In Antiquity, an 
unoccupied space, like a mo- 
dern esplanade, beyond the 
walls of a town, Where build- 
ing and cultivation were pro- 
hibited. 

9oMfiotf. In Botany, cucur- 
bita. 

Pomum. All Apple. In Botany, 
a tertn applied to those sort of 

- trees that hear fruit of the 
apple kind, or which is of a 
fleshy nature, 

Pdmum A&AMi {AdamU apple.) 
In Anatomy, a prominence in 
4he threat* only observed in 
the male, caused by the thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Ponderous spar. In Chemis- 
try, a sulphate of barytes. 

Pond we ed. In Botany, pota- 
mogeton. 

PonrtfF (ponHfe*) Lat.) In 
Churth Government, a priest ; 
otuaUy a high or dignified 
priest. 

Ponton (French.) In War, a 
floating bridge or invention to 
pass over water. It consists of 
two great boats placed at some 
distance from one another, 
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feeth planked over, as U also 
the interval between them, and 
railed on each side* 

Pops {papa, Lat., *«**«*, Fa- 
ther.) In Church Government, 
the sovereign pontiff, or su- 
preme head of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood. 

Poplar tree. In Botany, po* 
pnlus. 

Pood, In Commerce, a Rm> 
tian weight, equal to thirty-six 
pounds English. 

Poor (Sanscrit.) A town, place, 
or residence, in the East In- 
dies, the termination of many 



Poppy. In Botany, papaver. 

Populus. Tne Poplar Tree. 
In Botany, a genus of plants 
of the natural order amenta?* 
ceffi. 

Populus tremula. The as- 
pen, or trembling poplar. 

Porcvbpic. In Zoology, trie 
hystrix cristata, or long spined 
porcupine. 

Porcelain (French.) In Com* 
merce, a fine sort of earthen- 
ware. 

Porcelain-clay. In Minera- 
logy, a substance of great ih- 
fusibility, derived from disin- 
tegrated felspar. 

Porch (porticta, Lat., in Greek, 
Ska.) In Architecture, a roof 
supported on pillars before a 
door; a kind of vestibule sup- 
ported by pillars. 

Porcupine. In Zooiopy, hys- 
trix. 

Pore (from mpt, aperture.) In 
Anatomy, a spiracle of the 
skin; passage of perspiration; 
any narrow spiracle or pas* 
sage. 

PoRisni. In Geometry, a nam* 
80S 
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applied by the ancients to cer- 
tain comprehensive and inde- 
finite problems. 

Poristic (from r^w**.) In 
Mathematics, is that which de- 
termines when, by what means, 
and how many different way a,, a 
problem may be resolved. 

Porphyry (from wtfvf, pur- 
ple.) In Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy, an unstratified primary 
rock, consisting of massive 
felspar, enclosing embedded 
crystals of the same substance. 
The name is applied on ac- 
count of its reddish colour. 

Porpoise. In Ichthyology, the 
delphinus phoceena. 

Porrum (the leek.) In Botany, 
allium. 

Porrigo. ' In Nosology, the 
scald head, a cutaneous dis- 
temper. 

Port. In Navigation, the lar- 
board or left side of a ship, as 
** a heel to port," is an incli- 
nation to the larboard side. 

Port the helm. In Naviga- 
tion, this term is intended to 
direct the ship's course further 
to the right or starboard, by 
putting the helm to larboard. 

Portcullis. In x Fortifica- 
tion, a machine like a large 
harrow, hung over the gates of 
old towns, ready to let down in 
case of necessity. 

Porter. At present the term 
porter signifies what was for- 
merly called strong beer. Por- 
ter, malt is dried at a high 
temperature, and consequently 
acquires a darker colour and 
bitterer taste than ale malt. 

Portesii. In Typography, 
Portici, a village near Naples. 

Portico (joorticus, Lat.) In 
304 
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Architec t ur e , a covered walk, 
supported by columns, and 
usually vaulted ; a piazta or 
arched pathway. 

Portland stoVB. In Mine- 
ralogy, & calcareous siliceous 
durable stone, a species of oo- 
lite, which see. 

Portrait painting. The re- 
presentation of persons drawn 
from life, as distinguished from 
history fainting, where a strict 
resemblance is usually disre- 
garded. 

Portsoken (Saxon.) In Jlfu- 
nicipal Law, the suburbs of a 
city, or a place within the li- 
berties and jurisdiction .there* 
of. 

Portulaca. Purslane. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order succulent®. 

Portulaca oleracea. Com- 
mon purslane. 

Positive check to popula- 
tion. In Statistics, is the in- 
crease of mortality. See Pre- 
ventive Check. 

Positive electricity. For- 
merly thus named from its sup- 
posed excess in bodies, in con- 
tradistinction to negative elec- 
tricity, which supposed a de- 
ficiency. At present it is most 
frequently designated vitreous 
electricity, in opposition to the 
resinous. 

Posse comitatus (the Power 
of the County.) In Law, a 
phrase signifying the attend- 
ance (with certain excep- 
tions) of all persons . within 
the county above fifteen years 
of age. 

Post diluvian (post and dilu- 
vium, Lat.) In History, pos- 
terior to the flood. 
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PqSTBRIORI, tijkpotf&tori, Jn 
togtt, dee^Ptiori* , ' 

Postern, lot Sally Port In 
Forti/i&Uionxa small concealed 
gate, by which/ jhe garrison 
march oat and in,, unperceived 
by the enemy. 

Posthumous (po$thmvut*L&L) 
In Law, done, had, or. publish- 
ed, after one's death. A child 
born after the death of his fa- 
ther. 

Postique (from posticcio, Ita- 
lian.) . In Architecture, an or- 
nament of sculpture super- 
added, when the original plan 
has J>een completed. 

Post meridian (post meridiem*) 
In Astronomy, &c, after mid- 
day, being in the afternoon. 

Post Obit, or Post Obitum, 
(Lat.) In Law, after death. 

Postscenium. In Ancient Ar- 

t chitecture, the back part of a 
theatre. 

Postulatum (Lat.) In Zooic, 
something assumed without 
proof, as self-evident; some- 
thing affirmed or denied. 

Potamogbton. Pond-weed. In 
Botany, a genus of aquatic 
plants of the natural order in- 
undate. 

Potash, or Potassa. In Che- 
mistry, vegetable alkali, car- 
bonate of potash, wood-ash, 
and pearl-ash, are all different 
names for the same substance, 
viz., potash in an impure 
state. 2. Pure potash is a com- 
pound of oxygen and a metal- 
lic base named potassium. 

Potassa. In Chemistry % a name 
for potash, which see. 

Potassium. In Chemistry, the 
metallic base of potash, disco- 

- vered in 1806. 2. It is a white 
X 
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alkaline metal, which takes 
fire under water $ specific gra- 
vity between .8 and .9. 

Potat oe-plant. In Botany, 
the solanum tuberosum* 

Potential (potentialis, Lat.) 
In Grammar, potential is a 
mood denoting the possibility 
of any action. 

Potbntilla. Cinque Foil, In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order senticosse. 

POTENTILLA ANSERINA. Wild 

tansy or silver weed. 

Pot-metal. In Metallurgy, an 
alloy formed of lead mixed 
with copper, in the proportion 
of one part lead to four of cop- 
per. It is harder than either 
copper or brass. . 

PoT^STONE,or Lapis pilaris. In 
Mineralogy, a species of au- 
gite, frequently made into cu- 
linary vessels. 

Potters'-cjlay. In Mineralo- 
gy, a substance that differs 
from pipe-clay, in containing 
a greater proportion of lime 
and oxide of iron, and is in 
consequence more liable to vi- 
trify. 2. Although designated 
as a clay, it contains about sixty 
percent, of silex. 

Pounce (from ponzone, Italian.) 
In Pharmacy, &c, the pow- 
der of gum sandarac. 

Pound. In Commerce, a. cer- 
tain weight, consisting in troy 
weight of twelve, and in avoir- 
dupois of sixteen, ounces. 

Poursuiv ant (from poursuivre, 
French.) In Heraldry, a mes- 
senger who formerly attended 
the king in his wars, or at 
council table, and ultimately 
became heralds. 

Power. In Mechanics, this de- 
305 
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aa^afatoe, whiehbeine; *P- 
nlied to a maehine, tends to 
produce motion. 

Fpwsa, morse. In Mechanic*, 
an expression used to denote 
the power of a steam engine, 
that is to say, bow many horses' 
work it will save. If a horse 
standing still can by his 
strength keep a weight of 169 
pounds from falling, when sus- 
pended over a pulley, he will 
avert 191 pounds at two miles 
per hour, 100 pounds at three, 
•1 pounds at four, 64 pounds 
at five, 49 at six, 36 at seven, 
IS at eight, 16 at nine, 9 at ten, 
4 at eleven, and 1 pound at 

-twelve miles per hour.f 

Power loom, la Meek&isk*, 
a loom moved by the mecha- 
nical force of steam, wind, 

-water, Ac., as contradistin- 
guished from hand weaving. 

POWHR,THE MAINTAINING. In 

Horology, is the extraneous 
force applied to a dock or 
watch, to maintain or perpe- 
tuate the vibrations of a ba- 

- lance or pendulum. In clocks 
this is usually a weight, in 
watches a spring. 

P. R. In Imcription*, a con- 
traction of Poputas Romanus, 
the Roman people. 

Prjbcognita (Lat.) In Legfc, 

■ tilings previously known, in 
order to understand something 
else. 

Prjbthxta. In Antiquity, a 
white robe, (or toga,) bordered 
With purple, worn by senators 
and emef magistrates. 

IfturroR. In Reman AntiauUy, 
the magistrate who distributed 
iustiqe, the second in rank. 

ntaattAf ie (from wfTpar*,) 

'^v6 



meddltogr, impertfbeMly basjf, 
assuming business without m- 
vitation. 

Pragmatic SAwer/io* (from 
wfmyftM, business.) In the Civil 
£a*h a prescript or answer of 
the sovereign, delivered by 
advice of his council, to some 
college, order, or body of 



Prango*. An East Indian 
name for a perennial herba- 
ceous hay plant, with a large 
fleshy root stock, about twenty 
inches in circumference, found 
by Mr. Moreeroft, at Draus, 
in little Tibet, north-east of 
Cashmere. 

Prasb (from «£«#*, a leek.) In 
Mineralogy y a variety of quarts 
thus named from its colour, 
which is uniform. 

Prasion. In Botany, a name 
applied by ancient Greek 
writers to the leek, horehound, 
and a sort of marjoram. 

Prasiyjm. Hedge Nettle. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order vertieillatse. 

Pratensis. In Botany, of, or 
belonging to, a meadow. 

PRATTiQtrn (from prattiea, Ita- 
lian.) In Commerce, a license 
for the master of a ship to 
traffic in the ports of Italy, Or 
a certificate that the place 
from whence he came is not 
annoyed by any infectious dis- 
ease. 

Prawn. In Natural History, 
cancer and squilla. 

Preamble. In Low, the be- 
ginning ef an act of parlia- 
ment, which serves to open the 
intent of the act, and the evils 
intended to he remedied. 

Prebjwb. En Church Qwt f * - 
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Pater* (mrly.) H 
the twenty-flrst natural order 
of Lianmus, comprehending 
primroses, *e. 
fbbcbyt. la £aa?, ft 
command issued by a court for 
the bringing up of a person, 
luoofd, Ac. 

Pbbcbbsio* (precetsio, Lat.) In 
Autonomy, a term applied to 
the equinoxes, which by a 
slow notion of about fifty se- 
conds each year, retrocede or 
•note backwards, and of course 
the sun's equinoctial station 
precedes the usual calcula- 
tion, 

PafcemvATB. In Chemistry, 
« substance which having been 
tttesotved in a menstruum, is 
-again separated and thrown to 
ifee* bottom, by the infusion of 
tut Additional ingredient. 

ftttfotMYAtB, red. In Che- 
mistry and Pharmacy, the red 
oxide of mercury. 

PftnciPiTATio* (predpHaHo, 
Lat.) A separation whereby a 

. body dissolved or suspended 
in a liquid is detached from 
ft, and fells to the bottom. In 
Chemistry, it refers to the dis- 
janction of two bodies in a 
state of solution, by the em- 
-ployment of a third, having a 
stronger affinity to one of 
them. 

T**coc\tm9(preecoch,L&t.) Ih 
Botany, ripe before the time. 

PttBOOania (prcccordia, Lat.) 
In Surgery, a term usually ap- 
plied to the region of the sto- 
mach and the heart. 

*MKfc« (prttHum, Lat.)- ft 
X2 
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Logic, a term denoting mtm of 
fivo things that may ba af- 
firmed of any subject. 
Pbbdicabent {prad it a mm * 
Htm, Lat.) In Logic, aelaas 
of anengeraont of beings Of 
substances ranked according to 
their natures; called also cata- 
gorama, at category. %* Class 
or kind described by any de- 
finitive mark*. 

Predicate ( pre dv eatmm , Lat.) 
in Logic, that part of a pro- 
position which affirms or de- 
nies something. 

Pre-emption (pr«a*jrtfo,Lat<) 
In Commerce and #V***tif» the) 
right of purchasing before ano- 
ther, formerly in England a 
royal privilege. 

Prb-bxistbhob. m MeUspk f 
«ct, existence beforehand j «*• 
klence of the soul boforaitt 
union with the body. 

Prefecture (prtf^-eftiW, Lat-> 
In PoHHcs, command, office of 
government. 

Prefix (prtejhwm, Lat.) I* 
Grammar, some particle pat 
before a word to vary its sigw 
niflcation. 

Pbbhnitb. A Mineral of tbft 
zeolite tribe from the Capo of 
Good Hope, named after tba 
discoverer. 

Prelection {t/ralectb, Latv) 
In Grammar, lesson, reading, 
or lecture. 

Prelude. In Mimic, a abort 
symphony, or flight of ftmoy> 
which serves as an introduction 
to a regular composition ; it 
t!lC OtcrttrfC to dtf oJkJrat 
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>REMrtBi(pr«mM#a,Lat.) In 
Logic y propositions antece- 
dently supposed or proved; an 
appellation given to the two 
first members of a syllogism. In 
Law Language, houses, lands, 
&c, mentioned in the pre- 
amble of a deed, lease, or con- 
veyance. 

Prbhunirb (praemunire, Lat.) 

• A writ in Common Law, where- 
by a penalty is inclinable, as 
infringing some statute. 2. In 

-its original sense, premunire 
denoted the crime of adhering 
to the temporal power of the 
pope, in derogation of the re- 
gal authority, but it has since 
Been extended to offences of a 
different nature. 

Premunition (pramunitio, 
Lat.) In Logic, anticipation of 
objection. 

Prbnomen (pranomen, Lat.) 
Among the Romans a proper 
name prefixed to the general 
name of the family, as Caius, 
Luc i us, Marcus, &c . 

Preposition (preeposkia, Lat.) 
In Grammar, a particle go- 
verning a case. 

Pa epos i tor (pnejoositor, Lat.) 
A scholar appointed by the 
master to overlook the rest. 

Prerogative court. In Law, 
a court established for the 
trial of testamentary causes, 
where the deceased has left 
goods within two different dio- 
ceses, in which the probate of 
wills belongs, by special pre- 
rogative, to the archbishop of 
the province. 

fRESBYTBR (from W{w/Wi£#f.) 

In Church Government, a priest, 
an elder. 

Presbyterian, la Church Go- 
30* 
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vernment, consisting of elders ; 
a term for a modem form of 
ecclesiastical arrangement. 

Presbytery. In Church Go^ 
vernment, a body of elders, 
whether priests or laymen. 

Prescience. In Metaphysics, 
foreknowledge, knowledge of 
future things. 

Prescription (preescriptb, 
Lat.) In Law, rules produced 
and authorised by long cus- 
tom; custom continued until 
it has the force of law. In 
Pharmacy, a medical receipt. 

Presentee (from presenile, 
French.) In Church Govern- 
ment, one presented to a bene- 
fice. 

Presentment. In Law, pre- 
sentment is a mere denuncia- 
tion of the jurors themselves, 
or some other officer, as jus- 
tice, constable, searcher, sur- 
veyor, and without any infor- 
mation, of an offence inquir- 
able in the court in which it is 
presented. 

Prestiges (pr<e$tigue, Lat.) 
Illusions, impostures, juggling 
tricks. 

Presto (Italian.) Quick. A 
term written at the beginning 
of music, implying a rapid and 
animated movement. 

Preter (prater, Lat.) In 
Grammar, a particle, which 
prefixed to words of Latin ori- 
gin, signifies beside. 

Preter imperfect. In Gram- 
mar, denotes the tense not per* 
fectly passed. 

Preterit (prateritus, Lat.) In 
Grammar, signifies past, 

Preter perfect (praHerUum 
perfeclum,lAi.) In Grammar, 
a term applied to the tense 
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which denotes time absolutely 
past. 
Pretek plupbrpbct (pns- 
teruum plusquam perfectum.) 
In Grammar, the epithet ap- 
plied to the tense, denoting 
time relatively passed, or pass- 
ed before some other past time. 
Preventer. In Navigation, 
an additional security to some 
parts of the ship and her rig- 
ging*; such are preventer braces, 
shrouds, and stays, which are 
additional ropes to support 
the masts and yards during a 
gale of wind. 

Preventive check to popu- 
lation. In Statistics, is the 
diminution of births. See Po- 
sitive Check. 

Prickle. In Botany and Ve- 
getable Physiology, aculeus; 
which is a thorn originating 
from the bark of plants, not 
from the wood, and more per- 
manent than spine. 

Prickly-pear, or Indian-fig, 
In Botany, the cactus opuntia. 

Priest. In Church Govern- 
ment, one of the second order 
of the hierarchy, above a dea- 
con, and below a bishop. 

Prill ion. In Metallurgy, tin 
extracted from the slag of the 
furnace is thus named in Corn- 
wall. 

Prima pacie (Lat.) In Logic, 
" on the first view" of any 
thing. 

Prima via. In Anatomy, a 
term employed to denote the 
stomach and intestines, or pas- 
sages of the food. 

Primary planet. In Astro- 
nomy, a planet that revolves 
round the sun as a centre ; not 
a moon or satellite. 
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Primary. In Geology, Mine* 
ralogy, &c, this term being 
merely relative (as opposed to- 
secondary,) is preferable to the 
word primitive, which implies- 
something more intrinsic and 
absolute than is required. 
Primates. In Natural History, 
the first order of the class mam* 
malia, according to the Linnav 
an system. It consists of four 
genera, viz., homo, man; le- 
mur, the lemur,* simia, the 
ape ; and vespertilio, the bat. 

Prim it ij* (Lat.) In Antiquity, 
the first fruits gathered from off 
the earth, and presented 10 the 
gods. 

Primitive (ptimutvus, Lat.> 
Ancient ; original ; establish- 
ed from the beginning. Pri- 
mary; not derivative. 

Primo. In Italian Music, the 
first, as primo canto, the first 
treble ; alto primo, the first 
counter tenor ; tenore primo,. 
the first tenor; basso primo* 
the first bass ; fagotto primo, 
the first bassoon; choro pri- 
mo, the first chorus, &c. 

Primogeniture. In Law, se- 
niority ; eldership ; state or 
privilege of being first-born. 

Primordial (primordium, 
Lat.) In Metaphysics, &c, ex* 
isting from the beginning. 

Primordium (Lat.) In Meta- 
physics, the beginning, rise, or 
origin. 

Primrose. In Botany, primula. 

Primula. The Primrose. In 
Botany, a genus of plants; 
class and order pentandria, 
monogynia; natural order pre- 
cise. 

Primula auricula. The gat* 
den auricula, or bear's-ear, 
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«0A cowflip. 

Primula vulgaris, Thecom- 
sror primrose. 

Primvm mobile Io Ancient 
Astronomy, this was the ninth 
or highest sphere of the hea- 
vens, above those of the planets 
end fixed stars* and including 
all the others. 

Prince's metal. In Met(ti- 
l*rgy> an alloy of copper, in 
imitation of gold, in which the 
proportion of sine is greater 
than in brass. 

Brinos. Winterberry, In Bo- 
tany, a genua of plants of the 
natural order dumosse. 

Printers' ink. In the Arts, 
burnt oil, and lamp-black. 

Priori, or a priori, (Lat.) In 
Logic, when we reason front 
eaese to effect, we ate said to 
reason a priori; when front 
effect to cause & posteriori. 

Prism (from *t»pm, something 
*ewn or cut off.) In Optics, a 
prism of glass is a glass bound- 
ed with two equal and parallel 
triangular ends,and three plain 
Red well polished sides, which 
meet in three parallel lines, 
running from the three angles 
^f one end to the three angles 
of the other end. 2. They re- 
ceive different (names (triago- 
nal, pentagonal,&c.) according 
to the figure of their base ; the 
most common is the triangular 
glass prism. 

Prismatic hi Optics, of or 
belonging to a prism; formed 
as a prism. 

Prismoio. In Crystallogra- 
phy, % t figure resembling a 
prism. 

Paism. The Stofrfith* Is 

m 
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Ichthyology, a genus of tfe* 
chondropterygious order. 

Privative. In Grammar, * 
particle, which, prefixed to 4 
word, changes it into a con- 
trary sense ; such were the 
Greek * and the Latin t», as 
«-$i«; mdeclinabilis, &c. 

Privet. In Botany, ligustrum. 

Pro (Lat.) For ; in defence 
of. 

Prorata (Lat.) In Law, the 
proof of wills and testaments 
of persons deceased in the spi- 
ritual court, either by the oath, 
of the executor or with wit*- 



Probability of an event In 
the Doctrine of Chances, is the 
ratio of the number of chances 
by which the event may hap- 
pen, to the number by which 
it may both happen and fail. 

Probatum est. (It is proved*) 
In Law, a Latin expression 
added to the end of a receipt, ' 
signifying it is tried or proved. 

Problem (*p£\ttpm.) In Ma- 
thematics, &c, a question pro* 
posed. 

Problem. In Logic, a doubtr 
ful question, or a proposition 
that appears neither absolutely 
true nor false, and may be as- 
serted either in the negative or 
affirmative. 

Proboscis (Lat.) In Anatomy, 
a snout; the trunk of an ele- 
phant, or other animal. 

Procellaria, The Petrel, In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order anseres. 

Procellaria glaciaus. The 
fulmar petrel. 

Procellaria nivba. The 
snowy petrel. 

Procellaria mMtQ** The 
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#torm petrel,or Mother-Carey'i 

WOC esses (processus, Lat.) 
In Anatomy, a term applied to 
jfcahy parti of the body, but 
more particularly to any pro- 
minence in the bones. SI, The 
surfaces of particular bones 
are irregular, presenting emi- 
nences called processes, of apo- 
physes, 

PAOchronish. An error in 
Chronology j a dating of a thing 
before it happened. 

Proconsul JLat.) In Antiquity, 
A ttomafi officer, who governed 
a province with consular au- 
thority. 

Procurator, or prector {pro- 
curateur, French.) In Law, a 
manager; one who transacts 
affairs for another, more espe- 
cially in a civil or ecclesiasti 
cal court. 

1*R0CY6n. In Astronomy, the 
name of a star of the 'second 
magnitude, in the constellation 
cams minor* 

Prodrom us (from *{*, ante, and 
}fM*s, cursus.) In Antiquity, 
a forerunner; harbinger; pre- 
parer of the way. 

Production, In Political Eco 
nomy, those modifications of 
matter which adapt it to the 
various tastes and wants of so- 
ciety. 

Product us. In Concholoqy, 
a genus of fossil bivalve 
shells. 

Proem (from ffoipov.) In Gram- 
mar, preface, introduction. 

Profile (French.) In Paint- 
ing, &c, the side face, half 
face. In Architecture, the ti- 
gj*re or draught of abuildmg* 
rortWcation, &c, suchastfcey 



wo 

would appear were they CQ* 
down perpendicularly from the 
top to the foundation. In Paint*- 
inq y &c. f a head or portrait if 
said to be in profile when one 
side only of the face, &c, is re* 
presented, as in coins, medal*, 
&c. 

Progenitor (progenitus, Lat.) 
In Law, a forefather; an an* 
cestor in a direct line. 
Prognosis (from «•##, before, 
and ynu9x* y \ know.) In Noso- 
logy, the foretelling the event 
of any disease, or the approach 
of disease. 
Programme. An university 
term for a billet or advertise* 
ment, notifying an oration, pro* 
cession, &c. 

Pro hac vice (Lat.) In Law, 
for this time. 

Projectile. In Mechanics* & 
body put in motion by an ex- 
ternal force. 

Projectiles. In Mechanic t> 
that branch which considers 
the motion, velocity, lange* 
&c, of a heavy body projected 
into void space by an external 
force, and then left to the free 
action of gravity. 
Projection. In Geometry, 
Drawing, &c a plan or deli* 
neation. In Chemistry, the 
crisis of aA operation. 
Projection of the sphere. 
This is a perspective represent 
tation of circles on the surface 
of the sphere. 

Pro Jec T u r e. In Architecture, 
the oiltjutting or prominency, 
which the moulding and mem* 
bers have beyoud tne plane of 
the wall, column, &c. 
Prolapsus, la Anatomy, * 
descent or protrutioe ef th% 
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bowels, Ac. from their natural 
situation. 
Prolate. In Geometry, an epi- 
thet applied to a spheroid, 
produced by the revolution of 
a semi-ellipsis about its long 
diameter. See Oblate. 
Prolegomena. In Rhetoric, 
previous discourse; introduc- 
tory observations. 
Prolocutor (Lat.) In Law, 
the foreman ; the speaker of a 
convocation. 

Prologue (^0X0^.) In Gram' 
mar, the preface or introduc- 
tion to any discourse or per- 
formance. In the Drama, 
something spoken before the 
entrance of the actors. 
Pronaos (from «rg#, and »««.) 
In Ancient Architecture, the 
porch of a temple or palace. 
Rio noun (jpronomen, Lat.) In 
Grammar, words used instead 
of nouns or names. 
Proof prints. In Engraving, 
a few early impressions, work- 
ed with care under the artist's 
eye, to prove the excellence of 
the plate. 

Prophylactic (from *{•, and 
4>vk*x1ix«s.) In Medicine, pre- 
ventive ; preservative. 
Propolis. In Pharmacy, S^c, 
a resinous substance, nearly al- 
lied to wax, which is collected 
by bees, to cover the bottom, 
&c, of the hive. 
Proportions, definite. In 
Chemistry, the limited propor- 
tions in which elementary sub- 
stances combine to form com- 
pound bodies. 
Propyljeum (from «■{*, before, 
and 9rvXn, a gate.) In Ancient 
Architecture, the porch of a 
temple or great hall. 
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Pro rata. In Commerce and 
Finance, a term used to signify, 
in proportion. 

Pro re nat a (Lat.» an idioma- 
tic phrase.) In Law, signifies as 
matters, have turned out ; see- 
ing things as they are 5 as oc- 
casion serveth. : 
Prorogation (proregatie,L&t.y 
Continuance; state of length- 
ening out to a distant time; 
prolongation. In Law, inter- 
ruption of the session of parlia*- 
ment by royal authority. 
Proscenium (from «*(», and 
*xn*r\) In Ancient Architecture, 
the narrow portion of the Greek 
stage, as it retired backwards, 
out of which the actors came. 
Prose (prosa, Lat.) In Gram- 
mar y language not restrained to 
harmonic sounds, or set num- 
bers of syllables. 
Proselyte (from wprtrXiffc.) In 
Religion and PhUotophy, a con- " 
vert; one brought over to a 
new opinion. 

Prosody (from «{«*«&«.) In 
Grammar, that branch which 
teaches the sound and quantity 
of syllables, and the measure 
of verse. 
Prosopopoeia (from ^irwnr, 
person, and *on*> I make, or 
feign.) Personification. In 
Rhetoric, a figure by which 
things are made persons. ' 
Prospectus (Lat.) A prospect - 
or view, generally applied to 
the scheme of a work not yet 
published. 

Prostyle (from *{o, before, 
and *v\*f, a column^ In Ar- * 
chitecture, a range of columns 
in the front of a temple. 
Pro t anto (Lat.) In haw, for 
1 so much. 
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PftOTAAlft ikma #£#wv.) In 

the Ancient Drama, the first 

, part of a comedy or tragedy, 

explaining the argument of the 

piece. - 

Proteus, or apneumona. In 
Natural History, a perfect rep- 
tile, different from all others. 
It is a reptile in respect to its 
having a single circulation, 
and a fish in regard to its mode 
of resp ; ration ; apparently the 
connecting link between the 
two. 

Proteus. The name of a ge» 
nus of infosory animals, re- 
markable for the mutability of 
their formsy and sudden trans- 
formations* 

Proth<$notary (protonotarins, 
the chief notary,Lat.) In Law, 
the head register of a court of 
justice, who records alt the 
civil actions, declarations, 
judgments, recoveries, recogni- 
tions, &c, and makes out cer- 
tain judicial writs. 

Proto (from vpmt, first.) In 
Grammar, a word used in the 
English language to express a 
relation in priority ; as prota- 
martyr, the first witness ; proto- 
type, &c. 

Protocol (from *•{■>«*, and 
X0AX».) In Law and Diplomacy, 
the original copy of any writ- 
ing; the first minute, draught, 
or summary. 

Protooine. In Mineralogy, a 
variety of granite,, in which 
talc takes the place of mica, as 
in that of Montblanc. 2. It 

' is also named tateose, and ztear 
fttfc granite. 

Protomarttr (fr. *{**«!, first, 
and pmfrvt, a witness.) In 
Scripture, the first witness or 



martyr, applied to St. Ste- 
phen. 

Prototype (from itptrnnrn.) 
In Law, &c, the original of 
a copy; exemplar; arche- 
type. 

Protoxide. In Chemistry, the 
protoxide of a metal denotes 
that the compound contains the 
minimum of oxygen, or the 
first oxide that the metal is ca- 
pable of forming ; deutoxtde,the 
second, and so on, prefixing the 
Greek numerals. 2. The same 
rule applies to chlorides and 
iodides. 3. Protosulphate and 
persulphate of iron, signify the ' 
combinations of sulphuric acid 
with the protoxide and perox- 
ide of iron. 

Protractor. In Surveying 
and Trigonometry, an instru- 
ment by which angles taken in 
the field with a theodolite, cir- 
cumferentor, &c, are marked 
down on paper. 

Proviso. In Law, &c, stipu- 
lation; caution; provisional 
condition. 

Provost (propositus, Lat.) In 
Law, the chief of any body, as 
the provost of a college, or the 
executioner of an army. % 

Prow (prora, Lat.) In Naviga- 
tion, the head, or forepart of a 
ship, in opposition to the poop 
or stern. 

Prune-tree. In Botany, pru- 
nus. 

Prunella. Self-heal. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order holoracese. 

Prunes. Plums dried in the 
sunshine, or in an oven. 

Prunus. The Plum. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order pomace®, 
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Peuwus armehiaca. Theapri 
cot tree. 

Prumus cerasus. The cherry 
tree. 

Prunus domestica. The com- 
mon garden plum-tree. 

Prunus spinosa. The sloe- 
tree, or blackthorn* 

Prurigo. In Nosology, a uni- 
versal itching of the skin. 

Prussian blur. In Chemistry , 
prussic acid, united with iron, 
forming a prussiate of iron. 2. 
It is thus named, because ori- 
ginally discovered at Berlin, in 
Prussia. 

Prussiatr of potash. In 
Chemistry, prussic acid com- 
bined with potash; formerly 
named phlogisticated alkali. 

Prussia tbs. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystallizable 
sails formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with prussic 
acid. 2. Compounds, or salts, 
formed by the combination of 
prussic acid with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides. 

Prussic acid. In Chemistry, 
an acid of a highly poisonous 
nature, discovered in the essen- 
tial oil of bitter almonds and 
laurel leaves. With oxygenat- 
ed salts of iron, it forms Prus- 
sian blue. 3. It is also named 
the hydrocycuue acid. 

Prytanaum. In Antiquity, an 
Athenian edifice, where the 
council of Prytanes assem- 
bled. 

Psalm 6£*A/**f .) In Scripture^ 
a holy song. 

Psalter (^aXrafw.) In Church 
Rituals, the volume of psalms; 
a psalm book;. 

Pr^l^er*. |r #u*»c, accorded 
instrument i& use araqnjj. the 
3M, 
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ancient Hebrews, who called 
it nebel.. 

Pseudo (from ^vfos, false* or 
spurious.) In Grammar, R 
prefix, which being put before 
words, signifies false or coun- 
terfeit : as pseudo ♦apostle, a 
counterfeit apostle. 

Psbudomorphous. In Miners 
logy, suppositious; having a 
false form. 2. Pseudomorphus 
and epigene, are terms applied 
to forms not natural to the 
substances in which they oc- 
cur. 

Pseudalcanik. Jn Chemistry, 
a name given to the colouring 
matter of the anchusa tincto* 
ria, or alkanet. 

Psidium (from ^*W) Th» 
Guava. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
hesperida?. 

Psittacula. In Ornithology, 
the parroquet, 

Psittacus. The Parrot Itt 
Ornithology, a genus or birds 
of the order pica. 

Psittacus coRONATU$,arcri*» 
talus. The cockatoo. 

Psittacus m acao. The re4 
and blue macaw. 

Psittacus virescens. The 
yellow winged parrot. 

Psoas. In Anatomy, the name 
of two muscles situated in the 
lumbar region. 

Psophia. The Trumpeter, In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order grafts?. 

Psophia crepitans. The 
trumpeter bird, or ventriloquist, 
a bird of South America. 

Psychology (from ^vjgs* the 
soul and ±*yH* discourse.} In 
Metaphysics, the doctrine of 
tfee souj* as QOPtradisfiBguish^ 
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ad from anatomy* the science 
which considers the body. 
Psychotria. The Jpecoeur 
anha plant, la Botany* a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural 
order stellate. 

PftYOHOTRIA EMETIC*. The 

common ipecacuanha plant of 
the Brazils and the West In- 
dies. 

Ptarmigan. In T OrnUIu>logy, 
the lagopus (or hare's foot) of 
Pliny, and the tetrao lagopu* 
of Linnaeus. 2. It is thus 
named, because its feet are 
clothed with feathers to the 
claws, as a hare's are with fur. 

Pteris (from vrn^n, a wing.) 
In Botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of ferns, belonging to the 
cryptogamia class. 

Pteris crispa. Curled stone 
fern, or rock brake. 

Pverocarpus (from imp, a 
wing, and juntos, fruit.) The 
Pterocarpus. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants thus named from 
the wing-like expansion of the 
legume. 

Pterogonium. Wingmoss. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order cryptogamia 
musci. 

Pteropoda (from wrigw, a 
wing, and. *•#•», a foot.) In 
Natural History, an order of 
mollusea, without limbs, but 
having two opposite similar 
fins; body free and floating. 

Pterospermuh (from **%p*, a 
wing, and eiriyui, seed.) In 
Botany, the name of a superb 
East Indian genus of plants. 

Ptinus. In Entomology* a ge- 
nus of insects of the coleo- 
pterous order. 

PrilWS *3RTIHAX. 4 COko* 



pterous insect, which when 
caught, contracts itself, and 
counterfeits death. 

Ptinus polsatoju The death 
watch. 

Ptisan (from otata**.) In 
Pharmacy, a medical drink, 
made of barley decocted with 
raisins and liquorice. 

Ptyaush (from **vaXt*f»t.) In 
Surgery, salivation; an effu- 
sion of spittle. 

Pubescence (jpubescentia, 
Lat.) In Botany, this conv 
prehends all the various 
downy, woolly, or hairy cloth- 
ing of plants, which Lumssus 
reckons the seventh of (heir 
fulcra, or appendages. 

Puceron. In Entomology, a 
small insect frequently found 
on the young branches of trees 
and plants, often in such dus- 
ters as almost to cover them. 
2. Notwithstanding its name, 
the puceron has no resem- 
blance to the flea, and so far 
from hopping, it scarcely even 
walks. One species resembles 
a small fly whose wings have 
been taken off. 

Pudding fish. In 'Ichthyolo- 
gy, the sparus radtatus. 

Pudding stone. In Mineralo- 
gy, named also the plumpud- 
dingstone, which see. 

Puddling. In Metallurgy, a 
process in the refining of iron, 
which consists in stirring it 
actively about. 

Pueritia. In the Civil Law, 
childhood, denoting the age of 
minors from seven to fourteen. 

Puff ball. In Botany, the 
lycoperdon. 

Puffin. In Ornithology, the 
alca arctka* 
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Puisne (from puis n4, French.) 
In Law, &c, young ; younger ; 
later in time; petty-; incon- 
siderable; small. 

Pulex. A Flea. In Entomo- 
logy, a genus of apterous in- 
sects. 

Pulex irritans. The com- 
mon bed flea. 

Pulex penetrans. Thechig- 

, ger or jigger of the West In- 
dies. - 

Pulligera. In Zoology, a 
term which signifies, bearing 
young. 

Pullulate, to (jmllulo, Lat.) 
In Botany, to germinate; to 
bud. 

Pullet. In Mechanics, a small 
wheel turning on a pivot, with 
a furrow on its outside in which 
a rope runs. 2. It is the third 
mechanical power. 

Pulmonaria. Lungwort, In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order asperifolia. 

Pulmonary and pulmonic 
(from pulmo, the lungs.) In 
Surgery, belonging to the 
lungs. 

Pulmoneb. In Anatomy, the 
lungs. 

Pulo. In Geography, the Ma- 
lay name for an island, as 
Pulo-penang, the betel nut 
island. 

Pulp. In Botany, the flesh or 
soft part of fruits between the 
rind and the seed. 

Pulque. A beverage obtained 
in Mexico from the fermented 
juice of a species of opun- 
tia. 

Pulsation {pulsaUo, Lat.) In 
Physiology, the act of beating 
or moving with quick strokes 
against any thing opposing. 
916 
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PrJUB (jmtais, Lat.) In Phy- 
siology, the motion of an ar- 
tery as the blood is driven 
through it by the heart, and as 
it is perceived by the touch. 

Pulse. In Botany, leguminous 
plants, from their being pulled ; 
such are pease, beans, lupins, 
tares, vetches, &c. &c. 

Pultaceous. In Pharmacy, 
&c, resembling pap or por- 
ridge. 

Pulverize, to (pulverise Lat.) 
In Chemistry, to reduce to pow- 
der ; to reduce to dust. 

Pulvil (pulvillum, Lat.) In 
Pharmacy, &c, sweet-scented 
powder. 

Pulvis (Lat.) In Pharmacy, 
powder. 

Pulvis pecundans. In Bota- 
ny, the farina or pollen of 
flowers. 

Pumice (pumex, Lat.) In Mir 
nei'alogy, a substance which 
may be considered a loose vi- 
trified lava, entirely devoid of 
iron, which is its essential dis- 
tinction. 

Pump. In Mechanics, & hydraulic 
engine for raising water, &c, 
by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, by forcing, or by a 
combination of both. 

Pump chain. This consists of 
a long chain^ with valves at 
proper distances; working on 
two wheels, one above and one 
below, and passing down 
through one wooden tube, and 
returning upwards by another. 

Pumpkin. In Botany, the cu- 
curbita pepot 

Punch. In Carpentry, Ac, an 
instrument of iron or steel, for 
piercing holes in plates of 
metals £c.> -as it not only per- 
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folates, but also brings out the 
piece. 

Punctatuh. In Botany, dot- 
ted. 

Punctum (LaL) In Geometry, 
&c, a point! 

Punctuation. In Grammar, 
the art of pointing- or dividing 

a discourse into periods* by 
points, expressing the pauses 
to be made thereon. 

Punctum saliens (Lat.) In 
Animal Anatomy, the heart of 
tha incubated chicken, at the 
time when it just displays mo- 
tion. 

Pundit (Sanscrit.) In the East 
Indies, a learned Brahmin* 

Punica. The pomegranate : 
also named the malum grana- 
turn. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order po- 
macese. • 

Punk. In Botany, the inner 
part of a fungus or excrescence 
which grows on the oak. It is 
used for tinder, and also for 
medicinal burning, instead of 
caustic. 

Punt. In Navigation, a sort of 
oblong, flat-bottomed, small 
boat, with a square head and 
stern. 

Pupa. In Entomology, insects, 
in the third or dormant stage 
of their existence, are said to 
be in the pupa state, from their 
swaddled , appearance. See 
also A urelia and Chrysalis. 

Pupil (pupilla, Lat.) The 
apple of t/ie eye. In Anatomy, 
the central perforation or aper- 
ture in the centre of the iris, 
(through which the light passes 
to the retina,) is termed the 
pupil. 

Pupil (pupillus, Lat.) In Law, 
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a. ward ; on* under the ear* of 
a guardian or tutor* 

PriRGATivn (purgativus, Lat.) 
In Pharmacy, cathartic, having 
the power to cause evacuations 
downwards. 

Purgatory (purgatorium, 
Lat.) In the Romish Church, 
a place in which souls are 
supposed by the papists to be 
purged from carnal impurities, 
before they are received-; into 
heaven. 

Purlieu. In Law, the grounds 
on the borders of a forest ; bor- 
der ; ^enclosure. 

Purlins. In Carpentry, those 
pieces of timber that lie across 
the rafters on the inside, to 
keep them from sinking in the 
middle. 

Purple (purpura, Lat., an4 
r#f<pi^«.) In Painting, kc, a 
red colour bordering on violet, 
now chiefly dyed with cochi- 
neal. 

Purpuric acid. In Chemistry, 
an acid obtained by digesting 
the freces of the boa constrictor, 
the. salts of which are purple. 
2. It is produced by theaittoa) 
of nitric acid on the lithk or 
uric acid. 

Purslane. In Botany, pottix* 
laca. 

Pursuivant, or poursuutsmt, 
(French.) lixJiaaldry, aetata 
messenger ; - an . attendant en 
the heralds. 

Pus (Lat., from *«**, matter.) 
In Surgery, the. matter oC a 
well-digested sore. 2. The 
liquid called pus is secreted 
from an inflamed surface, and 
assumes different appearances 
according to the nature of the 
sore. 
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Surgery, a smart sweHmg, a 
pimple; a tash; an efflores- 
cence. 

Poyamimbjb (from ptdamen, a 
shell, from the strong- rmd of 
the fruit.) In Botany, the 
twentyHrfl&h natural order of 
Linnceus; comprehending the 
capparU, whose fruit is fre- 
quently covered with a woody 

Putoritjs, or mustela putorms. 
In Zoology, the polecat. 

Putrefaction. In Ch en m t r y , 
a species of ferm en t atio n, be- 
ing the last stage of the fer- 
mentatory process, in which 
some of the elementary con- 
stituents are extricated and ex- 
pelled. 

FC+RIF* FE1HER. fa Nowtom, 

w that kind of fever in which 
the humours, or part of them, 
hare so little circulatory mo- 
tion, that they fall into an in- 
testine one, and putrefy, which 
is commonly the case after 
'great evacuations, or excessive 
heat. 

Putty. In the Arts, a kind of 
paste used bf glaziers, com- 
posed of whiting and linseed 
oil, (with or without white 
lead,) beaten together to the 
consistence of a tough dough. 
Pttzzotlana (from Puazuoli, 
the ancient Pufeoli.) In Mine- 
ralogy, a volcanic sand, (the 
Purvis puteoli of Pliny.) brought 
from Italy, which forms a ce- 
ment that hardens under water. 
t. If appears to be a species of 
argillaceous earth, that proba- 
bly has been baked or calcined, 
and then ejected from a vol- 
cano. 3. Its constituents ate 
3i# 



silet^ atiMiiaV •ild« #f Iwi, 
and a little lime. 
Pre nit a (from #»*«*, com- 
pact.) In Mineralogy, a mi- 
neral of the topaz family. 
Pye. In Ornithology, pica. 
Pte, the sea. The pica ma- 
rina. 
Pygarga. In Zoology, a spe- 
cies of antelope. 
Pygargus. In Ornttkoidfa, a 
species of eagle. 
Pygmy (from **?/**, cubit.) In 
Natural History, a dwarf, or 
person of small height. 
Pygmy ape. In Zoology, the 
simia syrvanus. 

Pylortts (from *v%#pf.) fa 
Anatomy, the inferior aperture 
of the stomach, which open 
into the intestines. 9. The 
circular ring by which the 
stomach communicates with 
the small intestines. ' 
Pyramid (from *v0*/*i;.y fa 
Geometry, is a sofid figure, 
whose base is a polygon, and 
whose sides are plain triangle*, 
their several points meeting m 
one. 
Pyre ( pyra, Lat., and *vf.) fa 
Antiqttity, a pile on which ilia 
dead were burned. 
Pyretrrtjm. Feverfew, fa 
Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

Pyrexia {pyrexia, Lat.) fa 
Nosology, febrrte diseases, the 
first class of Cu lien's nosology. 
Pyrites (fire stones, from t rv^, 
fire.) In Mineralogy* a name 
given to certain metallic ores; 
containing a large portion 6f 
sulphur. 2. Native compounds 
of suiplwr, with different me* 
tals, and more especially Witlfc 
troth 9* The* (arnt jt^deriVetf 
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dbm t» whidi the 
ttone was formerly applied, 
that of obtaining sparks by 
percussion $ mi application of 
pyrites mentioned by Pliny. 

Pyrites, copper. In Minera- 
logy, a combination (sfllpho- 
ret) of copper and sulphur, 
being the most common oie of 
copper. 

Pyrites, iron. In Minera- 
logy, a combination (sulpho- 
ret) of iron and sulphur, one of 
tbe most abundant minerals in 
nature. 

Pvrmont water. In Medi- 
cine, a brisk spirituous chary- 
beate, abounding in carbonic 
acid. 

Pyrola. Winter Green. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order bicornes. 

Pyro-citric acid. In Che* 
mistry, a new acid procured 
by tbe distillation of citric 
acid. 

Pyro-electricity. Electri- 
city by fire; electricity created 
or modified by fire. 

Pyroliqnic acid. In Che- 
mistry, an acid obtained by tbe 
distillation of any kind of wood > 
•ad sometimes used as vine- 
gar. 9. It consists of acetic 
acid impregnated with an em- 
pyre umatic oil. 

Pyrohauc acid. In Chemi*- 
try, an acid obtained by the 
destructive distillation of the 
malic acid. 

Pyromancy (from w$ nf m» lum.) 
In Antiquity, divination by 
fire. 

Pyrometer (from *t^ t fire, and 
pwrw> i measure.) In Chemis- 
try, an instrument for meastir 
feat very high temperataies* 
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dspending on tbe uniform aid 
permanent contraction of pare 
clay. 

Pyromuoous acid, m Chemis- 
try, this consists of acetic 
acid united with a very little 
oil. 

Pyrophaoi. In Antiquity, re- 
puted ire-eaters, 

Pyrophysalitr (from #*#» 
fire,and#*r«A*, bubbling.) A 
Mineral substance, thus named 
from its bubbling under the 
blow-pipe. 

PvROPnonus (from m, fire, 
and ftp*, I bear.) In Chemis- 
try, a composition which is 
luminous in the dark, and be- 
comes ignited on exposure to 
the air. 

Pyropb (from *u it fire, and m$, 
appearance.) In Mineralogy, 
a gem, the garnet of Bohemia. 
The ancient pyropus is sup- 
posed to have been a variety 
of garnet, thus named from its 
red colour. 

Pyrorthitr. In Mineralogy, 
the name of a newly disco- 
vered Swedish mineral. 

PYRoaeoFB. In Chemistry, an 
instrument contrived to mea- 
sure the warm pulses of air, 
or the intensity of tbe heat that 
darts incessantly from a fire, 
and usually named radiant 
heat. 3. It is a modification 
of the differential thermome- 
ter. 

Pyrotartaric acid. In Che- 
mi shy, a peculiar acid pro- 
cured by the distillation from 
the tartar of wine. 

Pyrotechnics (from *sg, fire, 
and* r%xm, art.) The art of 
employing fire to use or pka- 
ease} Urn ait of fireworks. 
93$ 
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Pyroxene (from fry, fiie, and 
l*m, a stranger.) In Minera- 
logy* a tribe of crystallised mi- 
nerals, thus named, because, 
although found in lava, it is 
not considered to be a volcanic 
production. 

Pyrrhonism (from Pyrrho.) In 
Ethict, scepticism, universal 
doubt, 

Pyrrula. In Ornithology, the 
bull-finch. 

Pyrus. The Pear-tree. In Bo- 
tony, a genus of plants of the 
natural order pomace®. 

Pyrus aucuparia. In Botany, 
the mountain-ash, or roan-tree. 



PYIWQUA 

Pyrus common. Tbo^pop^ 
mon pear-tree. 

Pyrus cydonia. The com- 
mon quince-tree. 

Pyrus domestic a. The true 
service-tree. 

Pyrus malus. The costs*** 
apple, or crabrtree. 

Pythia. In Antiquity, the 
priestess of Apollo at Del- 
phi. 

Pyx (from t*4tf > a box. J Jntjbe 
Momieh Church, a box in 
which the host is kept. In 
Navigation* the box in which 
the nautical compass is sus- 
pended. 
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Quadragesimal (quadrageti- 
ma, Lat.) In Church Ritual*, 
lenten; ( belonging to lent. 

Quadrangle (quadratut and 
angulut.) In Geometry, a 
square or quadrilateral figure ; 
a sur&ce with four sides and 
four angles. 

Quadrant (quadran$,Lat.) In 
Arithmetic, the fourth part, the 
quarter. In Geometry, the 
quarter of a circle, or ninety 
degrees. In Navigation, an in- 
strument with which celestial 
observations are made, its cir- 
cular limb being divided into 
ninety degrees. 

Quadrat. In Printing, a piece 
of metal used to fill up void 
spaces between words, &c. 

Quadrate (quadratut, <Lat.) 
In Geometry, square ; having 
four equal and parallel sides. 
490 



Quadrature. In Astronomy, 
the aspect of the moon when 
she is ninety degrees distant 
from the sun, and exhibits the 
phasis called half moon. In 
Geometry, the art of squaring; 
the finding of a square equal in 
area to any given figure. 

Quadrennial (quadre nnium , 
Lat.) In Chronology, &c, com- 
prising four years, happening 
once in four years. 

Quadrifio (quadrifidus, Lat.) 
In Botanv, Zoology, &c, clo- 
ven into four divisions. 

Quadriga (from quatuor, four, 
woAjugum, a yoke.) In Anti- 
quity, a car or chariot drawn 
by four horses harnessed a- 
breast. 

Quadrilateral (from qua- 
tuor, four, and lotus, side.) In 
Geometry, having four sides. 
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Quawtumana. In Zoology, a 
family of animals, compre- 
hending apes, baboons, mon- 
keys, &c, that walk on both 
hands and feet ,* the latter, as 
, "well as the first, being also in- 
stnrments of prehension. 
Qu adru ped. In Zoology, the 
essential character of quadru- 
peds is, that they have four 
feet, and a hairy body. 2. 
That the females be vivipa- 
rous, and give suck to their 
young. 

Quadruple (quadruples, Lat.) 
In Arithmetic, fourfold, four 
times told. 

Quake (Lat.) In Law, &c, 
means, inquire, seek. 
Qujestor. In Roman Anti- 
quity, an officer who had the 
charge of the public treasury, 
a paymaster in general, a re- 
ceiver of tributes. 
Quagga. In Zoology, the 
equus quagga. 

Quail. In Ornithology, cotof- 
mix, or tetrao coturoix, the 
least of all birds of the galli- 
naceous kind. 

Quaking grass. Thus named 
from the trembling of the Httle 
pendulous spikelets. In Bo- 
tany, brica. 

QUAMDfU SB BENE G ESS BR IT 

(as long as he behaves him- 
self well.) In Law, a' phrase 
frequent in letters patent or 

[grants of offices, to secure 
them so long as the person 
they are granted to shall not be 
guilty of abusing them. 

Quantities. In Algebra, are 
indeterminate numbers, or 
things, referred to unity in ge- 
neral. They are properly the 
subject of algebra, which is 



QUA 

Wholly conversant in the com- 
putation of such quantities. 

Quantities {positive or affir- 
mative.) In Algebra, are those 
which aregreater than nothing, 
and are affected with the sign 
+ (plus) prefixed or supposed. 

Quantities (negative or pri- 
vative.) In Algebra, are those 
less than nothing, and are af- 
fected with the sign — (minus) 
prefixed or supposed. ' 

Quantities (given.) In Al- 
gebra, these are denoted by 
the first letters of the alphabet, 
a, b, c, d, &c. ; the quantities 
sought by the' last letters, z, y, 
x, &c. 

Quantity. In Grammar, this 
denotes the measure and mag* 
nitude of the syllables; or 
that which determines them to 
be called long or short ; or, it 
is the measure of time in pro- 
nouncing a syllable. 

Quantity. In Physics, that 
property of any thing which 
may be increased or diminish- 
ed. 

Quantum (Lat.) In Law, &c, 
the quantity; the amount. 

Quantum meruit. In Law, an 
action in the case, grounded on 
a necessity to pay a man for 
doing any thing as much as' it 
deserves or merits. 

Quantum valbbat, or Quan- 
tum Valuit (Lat.) In Law, 
as much as it was worth. 

Q. P. Quantum placet. In Phar- 
macy, &c, as much as pleases. 

Q. 8. Quantum sufficit. In 
Pharmacy, &c, a sufficient 
quantity. 

Quarantine. In Commerce 
and Navigation, the space of 
forty days, being the time 
3*1 
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which * ship, suspected of in-l 
fection, is obliged to forbear 
intercourse. 

Qdare (Lat., wherefore, for 
which reason.) In Law, a term 
affixed to the title of several 
writs. 

Quart. In Arithmetic, the 
fourth part; a quarter. In Id 
quid Measure, the fourth part 
of a gallon. 

Quart am (febris quartana, 
Lat;) Id Nosology, the fourth 
day ague, or intermittent fe- 
ver. 

Quarter. In Astronomy, the 
fourth port of the moon's pe- 
riod or lunation, from seven to 
eight dajs. 

Quarter. In Heraldry, this 
word is sometimes used for an 
escutcheon or coat of arms 
There are sixteen quarters re- 
quired to prove nobility. 

Quarter-days. In Law, these 
are the 85th of March, or Lady- 
day j the 84th of June, or Mid- 
gammer-day ; the 89th of Sep- 
tember, or Michaelmas-day; 
and the 85th of December, or 
Christmas-day. 

Quarter-deck. In Ship-buUd- 
fn^r, ihe short upper deck, from 
the aftermost end of the main 
chains to the stern. 

QUARTER-8ES8ION8. hi LOW, 

• general court held quarterly 
by the justices of the peace of 
each county. 
Quartering. In Heraldry, 
the act of dividing a coat of 
arms into four or more quar- 
ters, by parting, can ping, &c. 
by perpendicular and horizon 
tal Hues. The King of Great 
Britain in die first quarter bears 
gales, three Kens passant, or, 

tn 
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frc. ; in the second he formerly 
bore azure, three fleur-de-lis, 
&c. 

Quartern. In Liquid Mea- 
sure, a gill, the fourth part of 
a pint 

Quartette. In Musk, a name 
given to any composition, vo- 
cal or instrumental, in four 
parts. 

Quartile. In Astrology, &C, 
an aspect of the planets when 
they are three signs or ninety 
degrees distant from each 
other. 

Quarto (quartus, Lat.) In 
Printing, a book in which 
every sheet, being twice dou- 
bled, makes four leaves. 
Quartrain (French.) In Pot* 
try, a stanza of fbttr lines 
rhyming alternately. 
Quartz. In Mineralogy, pute 
siliceous earth a( a crystalline 
structure, and an important in- 
gredient in the composition of 
rocks, especially of granite. 8. 
It is of an uneven fracture, aad 
includes all the varieties of 
rock crystal. 

Quarts sinter. In Minera- 
t°$Wf * substance found in the 
form of siliceous concretions. 
Quartzoze rock. In Geolog*, 
a primary unstratified rock, 
consisting of quartz of * gra- 
nular form, united sometimes 
to other crystalline elements. 
Q. D. Quasi dictum. In Law, 
&c, as if it were said. 
Quas8. A fermented liquor 
drunk by the peasantry in Rus- 
sia, and made by pouring warm 
water on rye or barley-meal. 
It is then reckoned an excel- 
lent antiscorbutic. 
Quassia, hkBtianf, ageMs 
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of planis of the natural order 
gruinales. 
Quassia amara. In Botany 
and Pharmacy, the bitter quas- 
sia. 

Quassi*. In Chemistry, the 
active bitter principle of quas- 
sia. 

Quatbr (or cater) Quaint. In 
Zaw, cousins of the fourth de- 
gree, or last degree of kindred. 
Qbavbr. In Music, a measure 
ef time equal to half a crochet, 
or the eighth part of a semi- 
breve. 

Qubbradas (Spanish.) In Geo- 
graphy, the enormous perpen- 
dicular rents of the Andes are 
thus named by the Spaniards. 
Quercitron. In Botany and 
Commerce, this is the internal 
bark of the quercus tinctoria, a 
tree of North America, which 

J rields a yellowish-brown co- 
our for dyeing. 

Quercus (Lat.) The Oak-tree. 
In Botany, a genus of plants, 
of the natural order Amentd- 
cese. 

Quercus coccipera. The ker- 
mes grain oak-tree. 

Quercus ilex. The common 
evergreen oak. 

Quercus robur. The com- 
mon British oak. 

Quercus subbr. The cork- 
tree. 

Quercus tinctoria. The 
dyers'-oak, or quercitron. 

Quercus virens. The live 
oak. 

Query (qumre, Lat.) In Law, 
a question; an inquiry to be 
resolved. 

Qui tar. In Law, an infor- 
mation when the party inform- 
ing ptowcutee for the king and 
Y 2 



himself, " Qui taai pro do- 
mino rege, quam pro se ipso 
in hac parte sequitur,'* &c. 

Qui pro quo (Lat., something 
for somewhat.) In Law, de- 
notes the giving one thing of 
value for another, in perform^- 
ance of a contract. 

Qui (or quid) pro quo* In 
Pharmacy, signifies the admU 
nisterlng, by mistake, of one 
medicine instead of another; 

Quick. In Gardening, a term 
applied to any young plant, 
but more especially to those ef 
the white-thorn kind. 

Quick-limb. In Chemistry, 
lime in its most active and 
caustic state, before it is slak- 
ed and become effete. 0. A 
general name for caleareetfs 
substances when deprived at 
their carbonic acid. 

Quicksilver. In Pharmacy^ 
hydrargyrum. 

Quiddity. In the Bthoel Phto 
lotophy, essence ; that which is 
a proper answer to the qaetf- 
tion quid est. It also means a 
scholastic term in general. 

Quietus {freed, at acquitted*) 
In Finance, an exchequer term 
used for discharge, or acquit- 
tances to accountants. In luwj 
a quietus est, granted to a anu- 
ria, discharges him of all as* 
counts due to the king. 

Quilt, to (kulcht, Dutch, eu/ti<- 
tra, Lat.) In Manufactures, 
to stitch one cloth upon ano- 
ther, with something salt be- 
tween them. 

Quinary (qumarhts, Lat . ) la 
Arithmetic, consisting of Ave. 

Qu inch-tube. In Botany > the 
pyruseydonia. 

OuirtcuKX (Lat.) In OrnsmeH- 
39* 
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tb* Wum k tg j q%shmwu> outer 
&"a<iptemt£rtion! df trees, dis- 
potffed^origmatlyt mi a square 

^onsjtoirijp if ftvetiees, one at 

■ i eacfc comr, imd a fifth in the 
middte^ which' disposition re- 
pettted^gain' and again, forms 
a regular grove* t wood, or wil- 
derness. 

Qdinin. In Chemistry, an ac- 
tive principle obtained from 
the red and yellow peruvian 
hark. 2. It differs from cin* 
chonine as potash does from 
noda. 

QuflKMUQBaiM*. . In, Church 
Rituals, Qumauagesima Sun- 
day, so called, because it is the 
fifteenth) day; before . Easter, 
reckoned by whole number* ; 
Shrove Sunday, 

QittmuBNNiAj,. kiChronolo- 
gtf &e*, lasting five years. 

Quinquiua, In Pharmacy, a. 
name for the Peruvian bark. 

Qw«*y (from squtn/mcy.) In 
iNwobgy,* tumid inflamma- 
tion of.lho throat.' 

Quintal. In Commerce, pro- 
perly a weight of one hundred 
>pounda ;.but it varies in differ- 
ent gauntries* The .English 
quintal is. 1 12 lbs. avoirdupois. 

QjUjjUTjflsasNc: b (qumtaessetUia, 
Let.) In Scholastic Philoso- 
phy*. a fifth being. In .Phar- 
macy, &e<, an extract from any 
thing, containing all iu virtues 
jn,a small space. In old Che- 
PM^ry* quintessence meant the 
JfthesAcnee, or result of five 
successive distillations. 

Quintuple (quintuplus, Lat.) 
In sWtbmtic, flverfpld- 

Qui*b (caMer* Fren.) In Com- 
merce* a bundle. pf, paper,, cpn- 
si»ting of twenty-four sheets* , 
tt4 
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QliuiB(caw^*>Rrencb^ tarta- 
ric, a body of singers y a chorus. 
In \ Architecture) >\ib&% jpactirf 
the church where, the service 
is sung. s m.j 

Quirit£S. in Antiquity* tfye 
citizens or oossmams of florae, 
as opposed to the soldiery* i v* 

Quitch (or couch) «maafiv. In 
Botany, the triticum repens. 

Quit-bent (quietus redditus, 
a quiet rent.) In Law, a small 
rent reserved, payable in token 
of subjection. 

Quo ad hoc (Lat.) In Law, a 
term frequently tused tp^aJgntfy 
'? as to this" the law. \sso and 
so, . ,, M 

Quo aniho (Lat) With what 
mind; . with what, intent, as 
animo furandi, with tt>e inten- 
tion of stealing.. K .\* 

Quo jure (Lat.) By what right 
or title. 

Q.E.D. Quod erat demonstran- 
dum. In Logic, &c, which 
was to be demonstmted. 

Q.E.F. Quad erat faciendum. 
In Logic, &c, which was to be 
done. 

Quod li bet (Lat.) In Scho- 
lastic Philosophy, a nice point, 
a aubtilty. 

Quoin (com, French,, from icu-. 
neus.) In Gunnery, a. wedge 
for the carriages of cannon* a 

Quoins. In A rchitecture,, these 
denote the corners of brick or- 
stone walls. ,-,.,, 

Quondam (Lat.) In Law, &c, 
having formerly been. 

Quorum (Lat.) In Zau?, a bene h> 
of justices; t such .a gunner 

, of officers as is sufficient to 
do business.' 2. The termori-. 

( j|n*|es frou^.tfie . w^qfea 

justice of peace/a. cqmmjsfron, 
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>fttqitointai otiqaem vestrmn 
unutn esse votunios." 

<Quota (qustus, Let.) 1b Arith- 
metic, &c;, a share j a propor- 
tion assigned to each. 

QyoriWAT* (quotidiarw*, LatO 
Dairy} happening daily. 

Quotibnt {quotes s Lat., how 

" often*) in Arithmetic, quotient 
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fcthefnnmbqr produced by the 
division of the; two g wen num- 
beis> the one bjrtfce othet> , , 

QUO W AREA WTO (LajU, b^iUMt 

authority.}, In Xow, ( * ( wru 
against hjjm who. nsuflps^aoy 
franchise. 06 the .kiqgw <f» ♦ in- 
trudes himself aa heic. . ,. » 
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JUtftiBY. In Carpentry, this is 
'tt deep groove, or channel, cut 
longitudinally in a plank or 
piece of timber, to receive the 
edfce of another plank* which 
is to be let into it. 

Rabbi, or rabbin (Hebrew.) A 
doctor of the Jewish law. The 
word in the original signifies 
ifihfter. 

Rabbit. In Zoology, the cuni- 
culus, or lepus cuniculus. 

Rabid (rabidus.) In Nosology, 
fierce ; furious ; mad. 

Babies. In Nosology, that pe- 
culiar state of the nervous sys- 
tem, which is produced by the 
bite of a rabid animal. It is 
also named the rabies canina, 
and hydrophobia. 

RACiJtfiFEROCd (from racemus, 
a bunch of grapes, and fero.) In 
Botany, bearing clusters. 

Racemus. In Botany, a clus- 
ter, such as a bunch of grapes 
or currants. 

Rachitis (fr. {*%», the spine.) 
In Nosology, a malady, cor- 
ruptly termed in English the 



RAckooh, of raccoon* In Zoo- 
logy, the UX8U5 lutoi of Luuue- 



us, and the ootfti of th*8ra»i- 
lmnsj ■ .* »-v. 

Rack-rbnt. - In Lenv^ib^4n\\ 
yearly value of the land; 

R act. In Botany, Ac., strong ; 
flavorous; tasting of the soil. 

Rabiata. In Natural MisUty* 
an extensive dam of rooitaeea, 
thus named from their- starry 
form. 

Radiata. hi BnWmolojn/ >ihe 
nerves of an 'insect diverging 
like rays from a -common cen- 
tre. • » * i ■ j ■ 

Radiatbd. In Botany, *n epi- 
thet applied to round flatteaves, 
consisting of a disk and a 'sin- 
gle row of longieh^ pointed 
leaves, ranged all found it like 
rays or spokes. 

Radiation (Radiatio, Lnt.y In 
Optics, emission of rays (beamy 
lustre ; emission from a cetitrt 
everyway. In CAmftirtty, ra- 
diation signiAet the direct emis- 
sion of caloric in straight lines, 
from a heated body, as from a 
centre. 

Radicle (from radix, Lat.) In 
Botany, that part of the seed 
which forms the nascent root. 

Radish. Iq Botany, mpb**us. 
326 
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Radish, horsi. The cochle- 
aria armorica. 

Radius. In Geometry, the se- 
mi-diameter of a circle, or a 
right line drawn from the cen- 
tre to the circumference. In 
Anatomy, a bone of the fore 
arm, which accompanies the 
ulna from the elbow to the 
wrist. 

Radius. In Botany, this term 
signifies the aggregate margi- 
nal florets of compound flowers, 
each generally of a compound 
form, and all spreading from 
the centre, or disk, like rays. 

Radius vector. In Physics,* 
right line drawn from the cen- 
tre of force of any curve, in 

; which a body is supposed to 
move by centripetal force, to 

• that point of the curve where 

♦ the body is supposed to be. 
Radix (Lat.) In Botany, the 

root. 

Raptor (Dutch.) In Carpen- 
try, the secondary timbers of 
the house ; the timbers, let in 
to the great beam. 
Raggy. An East Indian plant. 
In Botany, the eleusine core- 
s' cana, and cynosurus corocanus. 
&AQSTONB. In Mineralogy, a 
name given to a kind of soft 
toley stone, used by artificers 
17 < j*)tr Setting the finishing edge of 
• a cutting instrument. 

Ra«w*rt. In Botany? the se- 
•' - ne^fo jacobeea. 
' ¥Ia{a. The Ray. In Ichthyo- 
Wogj/, a genus of fishes of the 
Mower c nondrop terygia. 
Raja BATI8. The skate. 
iRAtA clavata. The thorn* 
r^bifck. 
Raia oxtroichos. The sharp- 
IWsedjey. 
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Raia pastinaca. The sting 
iay. 

Raia torpedo. The electric 
ray, or torpedo. 

Rail. In Ornithology, rallus. 

Railway. In Statistics, &c.,a 
road or carriage-way, so con- 
structed, that the track of the 
wheels being laid with bars 
or rails of wood, stone, or 
metal, the carriage is drawn 
along its surface with less of 
friction and resistance than 
along a common road. 

Rain-guage. An instrument in 
the shape of a runnel, contriv- 
ed to measure the quantity of 
rain that falls. , 2. It is also 
named ombrometer, and plu- 
viometer. 

Raja (Sanscrit.) In the East 
Indies a title of dignity, equi- 
valent to king, prince, chief- 
tain, or nobleman. 

Raisin (racemus, Lat.). In Bo- 
tany, raisins are the fruit of the 
vine, suffered to remain on the 
tree until they are perfectly 
ripened, and then dried either 
by the sun or the heat of an 
oven. 

Rake of a ship. In Ship* 
building, all that part of the 
hull which hangs over both 
ends of the keel. 

Rallus. The Rail. In Ornk 
thology, a genu* of birds of the 
order grallss. 

Rallus aqcaticus. The wa« 
ter-rail. 

Rallus crex. The land-rail, 
or cpra-crake. 

Ran. In Astronomy, aries, the 
first sign of the sodiac. 

Ramadan. The Mahosaedan 
lent month, which once in 
thirty Tears happens ii ayery 
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season of the year, the Maho 
medan month being lunar. It 
commences the day the new 
moon is visible, and ends with 
the next. 
Ramous (ramus, Lat.) In Bo- 
tany, branchy ; consisting of 
branches. 
Rampant. In Heraldry,* term 
applied to a lion, leopard, &c, 
standing on his hind legs in 
the escutcheon, with his fore 
feet reared up in the posture of 
climbing. 
Rampart. In Fortification, a 
massy bank or elevation of 
earth, sometimes lined with 
stone, about the body of a 
place, to coyer it from the di- 
rect fire of the enemy, and 
formed into bastions, curtains, 
&c. 

Ramphastos. The Toucan. 
In Ornithology,* genus of birds 
of the order pic®. 

Rampiojc. In Botany, rapun- 
culus. 

Rana. The Frog. In Natu- 
ral History,* genus of amphi- 
bious reptiles. 

Rana bupo. The common 
toad. 

Rana catesbbiana. The Vir- 
ginian bull-frog. 

-Rana esculent a. The es- 
culent, edible, or large green 
frog, rare in England, but very 

• common in France or Germany. 

Rana paradoxa. The para- 

- doxical frog, or frog-fish of Su- 
rinam. 

Rana pipa. The Surinam toad. 

Rana temperaria. The com- 
mon frog. 

Rana typhonia. Thehurri- 

' cane frog. 

Ranny (Sanscrit.) In the East J 
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Indies, the wife of a rajaj * 
queen or princess. 

Range. In Gunnery, the path 
of a ball, or the line it describes 
from the mouth of the piece, 
to the point where it lodges. 

Ranula (from rana, a frog.) 
In Surgery, a term applied to 
a swelling in the salivary ducts 
under the tongue. 

Ranunculus. The crowfoot. 
In Botany,* genus of plants of 
the natural order multisiliqusp. 

Ranunculus auricomus. Gol* 
dilocks, or wood crowfoot. 

Ranunculus bulbosus. The 
butter-cup, or bulbous crow- 
foot. 

Ranunculus reft ana. Creep * 
ing spear wort. 

Rape. In Botany, napusj 

Rape broom. In Botany, ora- 
banche. 

Raphanistrum. In Botany, 
the wild raddish or jointed 
charlock. 

Raphanus. The Raddish. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order siliquoss. 

Raphanus sativus. The 
common red garden raddish. 

Rapistrum. In Botany, the 
wild turnip. 

RapUncdlus. In Botany, the 
rampion, thus named from its 
resemblance in the root to a 
rape, or oblong turnip. 

Rarefaction (rarefactio, Lat.) 
In Physics, the extensions of 
the parts of a body by which 
it takes up more room, without 

the accession of new matter. 
It is opposed to condensation. 

Raspberry bush. In Botany, 

rubus. 

Rat. In Zoology, the mus ma- 
jor, or mas rattus. 
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Bat (fi/amdicoote, of the East 
indues.) The mus malabaricus. 

$at, ^ielh. The mus sylva- 
ticus. 

Hat, mi;$k. The mus zibethi- 

CUfl> 

Rat, water. The mus am- 
pbibius>or aqnaticus. 
Hatch. In Clockwork, a wheel 
with twelve fangs, which serve 
t to lift up the detents every 
hour, and make the clock 
strike. 

Ratchets. In Watchmaking, 
these are the small teeth at 
the bottom of the fusee or 
barrel, which stop it while 
winding up. 

Ratio (Lat., proportion.) In 
Algebra, &c, the proportion 
of one thing or quantity to 
another ; as the ratio of 6 to 3 
is J = 2. 

Ration. In the Army, a por- 
tion of bread, &c, distributed 
to each soldier for his daily 
subsistence. 

Rationale. In Logic, a solu- 
tion or account of the princi- 
Sles of some opinion, action, 
ypothesis, phenomenon, or 
the like. 

Ratiocination (ratiocination 
Itat.) In Logic, the act of rea- 
soning; the act of deducing 
consequences from premises. 
Ratlins. In Ship-rigging y 
small lines that traverse the 
shrouds of a ship horizontally, 
at regular distances, and form 
ascending ladders to the mast- 
head. 
Rattle-snake. In Natural 
History, the crotalus horridus. 
Ravelin. In Fortification, a 
work that consists of two faces, 
that make a salient angle, and 
328 
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cover the opposite flanks of ibe 
tw o next bastions. By the mi- 
litary, it is usually named a 
half moon. • 
Raven. In Ornithology, the 
corvus corax of Linnseus. 
Ray. In Ichthyology, raia. 
Ray, the sharp-nosed. The 
raia oxyrinchas. 
Rays {radii, Lat.) In Botany, 
the spreading marginal florets 
of a compound flower. 
Razor back. In Ichthyology, 
one of the largest species of 
whales, having been found 
above ninety feet long. 
Razor bill. In Ornithology, 
the aka torda. 

Re. In Grammar, an insepa- 
rable particle used by the La- 
tins, and from them borrowed 
by us to denote iteration, or 
backward action; return; to 
come back ; repercussion, the 
act of driving back. 
Reaction. In Physics, the re- 
ciprocation of any impulse or 
forc^e impressed, made by the 
body on which impression is 
made. 2. Action and re-ac- 
tion are equal and contrary. 
Reagents, or tests. In Chemis- 
try, substances used to discover 
the presence of other bodies ; 
thus the infusion of galls de- 
tects iron. 

Real property. In Law, 
consists of things immoveable, 
such as land. 

Realgar. In Mineralogy, red 
arsenic, a sulphuret of ar- 
senic. 

Reason. In Logic, the power 
by which man deduces one 
proposition from another, or 
proceeds from promises to con- 
sequences, v 
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Ribbck (rebecca, Hal.) In I 
Mime, a three-stringed fiddle. 

Rfivw* (Lat.) A word repre- 
sented by a picture. 

Kec e pt a c lb (receptaculum, 
Lat.> In Botany, &c, a vessel 
in which any thing is received ; 
as the seed-vessel of a plant. 

Receiver of an air pump. In 
Pneumatics, a glass vessel 
placed on the top of a plate, 
out of which the air is ex- 
hausted by the pump. 

Rbcipb (Lat.) In Pharmacy, 

><a medical prescription; or 
the formula of a remedy. 

Recipibnt. In Chemistry, a 
globe-shaped vessel, adapted 
to the neck or beak of an alem- 
bic, retort, or other vessel, in 
order to collect the products of 
distillation, &c. 

Reciprocal proportion (re- 
ciprocus, Lat.) In Arithmetic, 
reciprocal proportion is, when, 
in four numbers, the fourth 
number is so much less than 
the second, as the third is 
greater than the first, and vice 
versa. 

Reciprocal terms. In Logic, 
such terms as may be used 
for each other; convertible 
terms. 

Recitative, orr*c#a<it?o (Ital.) 
In Music, a kind of tuneful 
■ pronunciation more musical 
than common speech, and less 
than song. 
Reckoning. In Navigation, 
the computation of a ship's 
way, (usually by the log,) or 
the act of estimating the dis- 
tance run between one part 
. and another. 

Recognisance. In Law, a 
bond of record, testifying the 



recogntsbr to owe 'unto the 
recognisee, a certain sum of 
money acknowledged in Some 
court of record. 

Recognisee. In Law, he in 
whose favour the bond is 
drawn. 

Recognisor. In Lptw, he who 
gives the recognisance. 
Recom position. In Chemis- 
try, the compounding of bo- 
dies from their separate parts, 
or principles, so as to compose 
the original whole again. 
Recorder. In Law, one 
whose business it is to register 
events. 2. The keeper of the 
rolls of a city. 

Recovery. In Law, a process 
for obtaining lands in fee sim- 
ple, by a fictitious action a- 
gainst the tenant of the free- 
hold. 

Rectangle (rectangulus, Lat.) 
In Geometry, a figure that has 
one angle or more, of ninety 
degrees. 

Rectification. In Chemistry, 
this is the repeating of a dis- 
tillation or sublimation several 
times, in order to render the 
substance purer and finer, or 
freer from earthy and aqueous 
particles. 
Rectilinear. In Geometry, 
consisting of right lines. 
Rector. In Church Govern- 
ment, a parson of an unimpro- 
priated parish. 

Rectory. In Church Govern- 
ment, a rectory or parsonage is 
a spiritual living, composed of 
land, tithe, and other oblations 
of the people, separated or de- 
dicated to God, in any congre- 
gation for the service of his 
church there, and for the main- 
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tenance of the ministers there- 
of. 
Rectrices (reclrix, Lat., a go- 
verness.) In Ornithology, these 
denote the strong tail-feathers 
of birds. 

Rectum. In Anatomy, the last 

1 portion of the large intestine, 
and of the whole of the ali- 

- mentary canal. 

•Rectus in curia, (Lat., right 

* in court.) In Law, is he who 
stands at the bar, and no man 
objects any otfence against 
him. 

Recurring series. In Alge- 
bra, a .series so constituted, 
that each succeeding term is 
connected with a certain num- 

' ber of terms immediately pre- 

• ceding it, by a certain and in- 
variable law. 

Recurved. In Conchology, 

&c, the apex bent backwards, 

Recurv irostra (recurved 

beak.) The avocet. In Orni 

thology, a genus of birds of the 

< order grails. 

Recusant (recusans, Lat.) In 
Law, one that refuses any 
terms of communion or society. 
Redbreast, robin. In Orni- 
- thology, the motacilla rube- 
cola. 
'Reddle. In Mineralogy, red 
ochre or chalk, being a red 
oxide of iron intermixed with 
* earthy matter, and used for 

crayons. 
Redemption. In Law, a con- 
ditional contract, whereby the 
equity of re-entering lands is 
retained, on repaying the pur- 
chase money, and legal charges. 
Redintegration (redintegra- 
tus, Lat.) In Chemistry, the 
'restoring of any mixed body 
830 



or matter, whose form has 
been destroyed, to its former 
nature and constitution. 
Red lead. In Old Chemistry, 
minium. 

Redshank, or pool snipe. In 
Ornithology, the soolopax ca- 
lidris. 

Redstart. In Ornithology, 
the ruticilla, or motacilla phae- 
nicurus of Linnseus. 
Red snow. In Botany, the 
uredo nivalis of the arctic re- 
gion. 
Redolent (redolens, Lat.) In 

Botany, &c, sweet of scent. 
Redoubt (reductus, Lat) la 
Fortification, a small square 
fort, without any defence but 
in front. 

Reduction. In Chemistry, is 
the bringing back of metallic 
substances that have been 
changed in scoria?, calces, &c, 
to their original metallic form. 
Reed. A hollow* knotted stalk, 
which grows in wet ground. 
In Botany, arundo. 
Reef, to. In Navigation, to 
contract a sail by tying up a 
portion of it to the yard. 
Refectory. In Ancient Mo- 
nasteries, the refreshment, or 
eating room. 

Refer, to. In Law,to submit 
to arbitration ; to propose to 
the determination of impar- 
tial men, without the forms of 
law. 

Referee. In Law, one to 
whom any thing is referred. 
Reflect, to. In Optics, to 
throw or bend back light. In 
Ethics, to throw back the 
thoughts upon the past or on 
themselves. 
Reflection. The act of 
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throwing back. 2. The act of 
bending back. 9. The act of 
the mind on itself. 

Reflection, angle op. In 
Catoptrics, is that made by the 
line of direction of the reflect- 
ed body, at the point of con- 
tact from which it rebounds. 

Reflex (reflexus, Lat.) In 
Dynamics, &c, directed back- 
wards. 

Reflex. In Painting, denotes 
those y>arts of a picture that 
are supposed to be illuminated 

• by a light reflected from some 
other body represented in the 
piece. 

Reflux. In Hydrography, the 
ebb, backward course of water, 
as opposed to the flood, flux, 
or flowing of the sea. 

Refraction. In Mechanics, 
the incurvation or change of 
determination in the body 
moved. 2. In Dioptrics, it is the 
variation of a ray of lieht from 
that right line which it would 
have passed on in, had not the 
density of the medium turned 
it aside. 3. The bending of a 
ray of light towards the per- 
pendicular, when it passes into 
a denser medium ; and from the 
perpendicular, when it passes 
into a rarer medium. 

Refrangibility. In Optics, 
the refrangibility of the rays of 
light, is their disposition to be 
refracted or turned out of their 
way, in passing from one trans- 
parent body or medium into 
another. 

Refrangible. In Optics, such 
as may be turned out of its 
course, in passing from one 
medium to another. 

Refrigeratory. In Gkotnm* 
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try, that part of a distilling 
vessel that is placed about the 
head of a still, and filled with 
water to cool the condensing 
vapour. 

Regalia (Lat.) In Heraldry, 
ensigns of royalty ; the appa- 
ratus of a coronation. 

Regardant. . In Heraldry, 
signifies looking behind, as 
applied to a lion or any other 
beast. 

Regatta. The name of an 
aquatic spectacle consisting of 
gondola races, &c, exhibited 
at Venice. 

Reoel, or rigttl. In Astronomy, 
the name of a fixed star of the 
first magnitude, in Orion's left 
foot. 

Regimen (Lat.) In Nosology, 
the regulation of diet, &c, suit- 
able to each constitution, with 
a view to the preservation of 
health. In Grammar, that 
part of syntax which regulates 
the dependency of words, and 
the alterations one occasions in 
another. 

Registers. In Chemistry, 
these are holes with stopples 
contrived in the sides of fur- 
naces to regulate the strength 
of the fire. 

Reg ins professor. A reader 
of lectures on divinity, Greek, 
Hebrew, law, and physic, in 
the universities, founded by the 
king. 

Regola (Ital.) In Music, a 
rule or canon. 

Regrator (regrataiius, Lat.) 
In Law, one who buys and sells 
again, any wares or victuals in 
the same iair or market. 

Regular. In Geometry, a re- 
gular body is a solid, whose 
SSI 
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Mtetti is cftrrtrjosed of rector 
and equal figures, a fid whose 
solid angles are all equal 
There are five sorts. 1 . A py- 
ramid, comprehended under 
fout equal and equilateral tri- 
angles. 2. A cube, whose sur 
face is composed of six equal 

•equates. 3. That which is 
bounded by eight equal and 
equi!atetal triangles. 4. That 
which is contained under 
twelve equal and equilateral 
pentagons. 5. A body con- 
sisting of twenty equal and 
equilateral triangles. 

Regular (reguUer, French.) In 
*he Romish Church, all per- 
sons are said to be regulars, 
that do profess and follow a 
certain rule of life, and observe 
the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

Regulator. In Mechanics, 
that part of a machine which 
makes the motion equable. 

Regulator of a watch. In 
Horology, a small spring be- 
longing to the balance, serving 
to adjust the motion, so as to 
make it go either faster or 
slower. 

Regulus. In old Chemistry, a 
name given by the alchemists 
to metallic matters, after being 
separated from other substan- 
ces by fusion. In Modern Che- 
mistry, the finer and most 
weighty parts of metal. 

Regulus. In Astronomy, a 
star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation Leo, named 
also, from its situation, the 
cor leonis or lion's heart. 

Regulus of antimony. In 
Chemistry, the pure metal of 
antimony, after the ore has 
389 
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Iteett * derived ' of ' its' l ^W- 
phur. ' ' vvU 

Regulus of Venus. In old 
Chemistry, an alloy of cb$&t 
and antimony. ' 

Regulus, In Ornithology, fhp 
wren. ~ 

Regulus cristatuS. Tfie 
gold-crested wren, named tro* 
chilus (the modern natag of tjhe 
humming-bird) by ancient 1 na- 
turalists. 

Reindeer. In Zdolotf}, tjke 
cervus tarandus, or ranjgifer. 

Re infect a (Lat.) In Look, 
the thing, or business, undoVe, 
or unaccomplished. 

Reinforce. In Guiinery,xhai 
part of the cannon next to the 
breach, which is always made 
strongest. • '' 

Reins (renes, Lat.) In Ana- 
tomy, the kidney ; the lower 
part of the back. 

Rejectamenta {rejecto, Lat., 
to vomit.) In Geology, &c, 
things cast up, as shells, wrack, 
dead fish, and other marine sub- 
stances, on the shore, by the 
waves of the sea. 

Relative (relatitms, Lat.) Hav- 
ing relation; respecting: con- 
sidered not absolutely, but as 
respecting something else. In 
Grammar, a pronoun answer- 
ing to an antecedent. In Lotfk, 
relative terms, are words that 
imply relation, as master and 
servant, husband and wife,&c. 

Relief (French, relievo, Ita- 
lian.) In Sculpture and Paint- 
ing, the prominence of a figure 
in stone or metal. 2. The 
seeming prominence of a pic- 
ture or figure, of which ' there 
are three kinds, alto, bono, and 
demt-rcKevo. 
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Ij^EXlEvrNG, tac*xe m In, Me- 
chanics, are two strong tackles 
used to prevent a ship's over- 

, turning, on, the careen, and af- 
terwards to assist in uprightiug 

Re li qui*. In Natural Hh- 
Ifify and Geology, a term used 
to express the fossil remain* 
of certain substances found in 

j-jifjferent parts of the earth. . 

Remission. In Nosology, is 
when a distemper abates, but 
does not quite go off before it 

€ims again. 
ITTBNT FEVER. In N08O- 
v y, a fever characterized by 

, ,.a Sfegulaj decrease and exacer- 
bation of its symptoms every 
( <Jay ,\the symptoms never dis- 
appearing altogether. 

Rem or a (a delay.) In Ichthy- 
ology, the sucking-fish, called 
by the Greeks echeneis. 

Ren 1 form. In Botany, kid- 
ney-shaped. In Mineralogy, 
small segments of large balls 
set so closely together that no 
interstices are perceived. 

Renitency (renitens, Lat.) In 
Mechanics, that resistance in 
solid bodies, when they press, 
upon, and are impelled against 
tone another. 

Rennet. In Cookery, a kind of 
ferinent. 

Renovator. In Horology, a 

, , watch that has the property of 
renewing the power of its 
, main spring, or of winding it- 
sejf . up by periodical jerks re- 
ceived from the motion of the 

J*>dy- 

JujN,^ 1ft Political Economy, 
| tnp recompence of the work of 
!»£turcu remaining after all tnat 
part 'of trie produce }& de- 



cfucted, wUicb can be regarded 
as the work of man. , ,, , [ .» 
Repeating circle- In {Astro- 
nomy, &c, an instrument 
which has the property of giv- 
ing the average of several, xe- 
peated measures of an angle, 
made round the whole circle, 
so as to diminish the errors of 
division and excentricity. . 
Repeating mechanism. In 
Horology, a mechanical con- 
trivance that, when touched, 
will make the striking works 
of a clock, or watch, repeat the 
hours and quarters of the ex- 
isting time. 

Repelling power (the vis re- 
pellent.) In Physics, a power 
or. faculty supposed to be in- 
herent in the minute particles 
of matter, by which, under 
certain circumstances, they mu- 
tually fly off from each otbeff. 
It is the reverse of the attrac- 
tive power. 

Repbns. In Botany, creeping. 
Repercussion {repercumo, 
Lat.) In Mechanics, the act 
of driving back; rebound. 
Repertory (repertorhtm,JjU.') 
In Statistics, a treasury ; a ma- 
gazine ; a storehouse. 
Re pet en o. In Arithmetic, this 
term is used to denote that 
part of an indeterminate or in- 
finite decimal fraction, which 
is continually repeated ad in- 
finitum. 

Replevin {replegio, low Lat,) 
In Law, to take back or set at 
liberty any thing raised, upon 
security being given. 
Repose. In Painting, denotes 
certain parts in the composi- 
1 tion of a picture, which seam 
to tranquillize its aspect. 
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Reptile. Ib Natural History, 
an animal that ereeps. 2. All 
reptiles are oviparous, have 
lungs, and are without fins. 

Repulsion (repulsio, hat.) In 
Physics, the act of the re- 
pelling power, by which cer- 
tain bodies, under certain cir- 
cumstances, naturally fly off 
from each other. 

Republic (republica, Lat.) 
Commonwealth ; state in which 
tne power is lodged in more 
than one. 

Requiem (Lat.) In Church Ri- 
tuals, a hymn in which they 
implore for the dead requiem, 
.or rest. 

Reseda. Mignionette, or Base 
Rocket* In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order mis- 
eel Ian eae. 

Reseda odor at a. Sweet mig- 
nionette. 

Residuary (residuum, Lat.) In 
Law, relating to residue ; re- 
lating to the part remaining. 

Residuum. In Chemistry, the 
remaining part that is left after 
an experiment. 

Resinous electricity. This 
is the electricity which a tube 
of resin exhibits, when rubbed 
on a rubber of wool. 2. It 
was formerly named negative 
electricity, from its supposed 
deficiency. See Vitreous Elec- 
tricity. 

Resolution. In Chemistry, 

analysis; act of separating any- 
thing from its constituent parts 
by solution. 

Resonance. In Music, pro- 
longed and reflected sound, by 
the continued vibrations of the 

Respondent (rapon&n*, Lat.) 
854 
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In Laic, &o., one whose prd- r 
vince, in a set disputation, is 

, to refute objections. 

Respondentia. In Law and 
Commerce, a term applied to 
money borrowed, not on the 
vessel, which i fl bottomry, but 
upon the goods and merchan- 
dise on board; the borrower 
being besides personally re- 
sponsible to answer the con- 
tract. 

Rets mucosum. In Anatomy, 
a soft delicate layer of the in- 
teguments, situated between 
the tree skin and eptdermisv 
The colour of the negroes de- 
pends on a black pigment in 
this substance. 

Reticular (reticulum, Lat.) In 
Anatomy, Botany, &c, hav- 
ing the form of a small net. 

Reticulated (reticulatus, 
Lat.) Made of net-work; form- 
ed with interstitial vacuities. 

Reticulum (Lat. a little net,) 
In Anatomy, one of the divi- 
sions of the stomach of rami- 
nating animals, so called from 
the reticulated arrangement of. 
the folds of its internal mem- 
brane. 

Retina. In Anatomy, a mem- 
brane of the eye, formed fey 
the expansion of the optic 
nerve, and constituting the im- 
mediate organ of vision. 2. 
The terminal enlargement of 
the optic nerve is thus named. 

Retinasphaltum, or Fossil 
Copal. In Mineralogy, a bi- 
tuminous substance found in 
Devonshire, accompanying the 
Bovey coal. It is a natural 
combination of resin and as- 
phalt um 

Retort (retortus, Lat.) In 
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Chemistry, a glass vessel with 
a bent neck, to which the re- 
ceiver is fitted, used in distil- 
ling, when a greater than the 
boiling point, 212°, is required. 
Retro-gradation. In Astro* 
nomtf, this is an apparent (not 
real) motion of the planets, in 
-which they seem to go back- 
wards in the ecliptic, and to 
move contrary (or in antece- 
dentia) to the order and suc- 
cession of the signs. When 
viewed from the sun as a cen- 
tre, their motions appear al- 
ways uniform and tegular. 
Retrospect (from retro and 
jpecto, Lat.) In Logic, Ac, a 
look thrown back upon things 
behind, or things past. 
Retto (Ital.)In Music, straight 
forward. 

Rbussite. In Mineralogy, a 
species of sulpliate of soda, 
containing also a considerable 
proportion of sulphate of mag- 
nesia. 

Reve. In Law, the bailiff of a 
franchise or manor. 
Reveille. In Tactics* a beat of 
drum at break of day, to rouse 
the soldiers, and notify to the 
sentinels to cease challenging. 
Reverberate, to. In Me- 
taUufgy, to heat in an intense 
furnace, where the flame is re- 
verberated or driven back up- 
on the matter to be melted. 
Reverse (revert* French.) In 
Numismatics, the side of coin 
on which the head or principal 
figure is not impressed. 
Reversionary (from rever- 
sion.) In Law, to be enjoyed 
in succession. 
Revetment. In Fortification, 
a strong wall built on the ont- 
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side of the ramparts and para 4 
pet, to support the earth, and 
prevent its rolling into the 
ditch. 

Revise. In Printing, a second 
or third proof of a sheet to 
correct errors in the first. 

Revivification (reduction or 
resuscitation.) In Chemistry, 
the act of restoring a mixed 
body to Us first state, after it 
had been altered and disguised 
by dissolution, calcination, Stc. 

Revolution (revohdtts,LAt.) In 
Astronomy, &c, the course of 
anything which returns to the 
point at which it began to 
move. In Mechanics, rotation 
in general, returning motion. 

Rhabdohancy ({«€** and fuif 
%oc.) Divination by a wand. 

Rh annus (from fay*™*.) Buck- 
thorn. In Botany, a genus of 
plants 6f the natural order du- 
mosse. 

Rhamnus catharticus, or 
Spina Cervina. In Botany and 
Pharmacy t the purging buck- 
thorn. 

Rhapsody (^a^mlm.) In Po*+ 
try, &c, any number of parts 
joined together without neces- 
sary dependence, or natural 
connexion. 

Rhetoric Qt7^»n.) The art 
of speaking, not merely with 
propriety, but with art and elo- 
quence. 

Rheum (from {top*, defluxion.) 
In Surgery, a thin watery mat- 
ter arising through the glands, 
chiefly about the month. 

Rheum. Rhubarb. In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order holoracese. 

Rhbumpalmatum. The com- 
mon Turkey rhubarb. 
985 
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Rmbtjm unwblatum. The 
fd or China rhubarb. 

Rheumatism (from pufufapus.) 
In Nosology, a painful distem- 
per of the large joints, for- 
merly supposed to proceed 
from acrid humours. 

Rhbumic agio. In Chemistry, 
a peculiar acid obtained from 
rhubarb stalks. 

Rhinoceros. In Zoology, a 
genus of the class mammalia 
and order bruta, of which the 
generic character is one or two 
■olid horns on the nose, not 
adhering to the bone. 

Ruikophora (from ?/£«, a root, 
and ftpt, to bear.) In Botany , 
the name of a genus of plants, 
comprehending the mangrote- 
tree of the East Indies. 

Rhodium. In Chemistry, a 
new metal of a white colour, 
procured from crude platinum. 
2. It is not soluble in any 
acid. 

Rhodium, oil of. In Phar- 
macy, an essential oil obtained 
from a species of aspalathus. 

Rhododendrum (from {«$#», a 
rose, and hvfymt, a tree.) The 
oleander, rose bay- tree, or rho- 
dodendron. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural or- 
der bicornes. 

Rhododendrum chrysan- 
themum. The golden-leaved 
rhododendron. 

RHOZJBDE.E (from rhoeas, the 
seed poppy.) In Botany, the 
twenty-seventh natural order 
of Linnaeus, comprehending 
the poppy tribe and a few si- 
milar genera. 

Rhomb (from {^u/to.) An ob- 
lique angled parallelogram. In 
Geometry, a parallelogram or 
386 
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quadrangular Agate* haviagita 
four sides equal, and consisting 
of parallel lines, with two op- 
posite angles acute, and two 
obtuse. 

Rhomboid (from nftfatiht.) In 
Geometry, a figure like a 
rhomb. 

Rhombeum. In Botany, rhom- 
boid, or diamond-shaped. 

Rhomboidal. Approaching 
the shape of a rhomb. In Geo- 
metry, used to signify an ob- 
lique-angled parallelogram. 

Rhubarb. In Pharmacy, the 
rheum palmatum, or Turkey 
rhubarb. 

Rhumb. In Navigation, a ver- 
tical circle of any given place, 
or the intersection of a part of 
such circle with the horizon. 
2. Rhumbs coincide with the 
points of the world or horizon, 
and are distinguished like those 
of the compass. 3. A rhumb 
line or loxodromia cuts all the 
meridians under the same 
angle. 

Rhus. Sumach. In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order dumosae. 

Rhus coriaria. The elm- 
leaved sumach, used in medi- 
cine. 

Rhythmical (from {vt/uxes.) 
In Poetry, having proportion 
of one sound to another. 

Ribes. The Currant, Goose- 
berry, &c. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural or- 
der pomace cb. 

Ribes album. The white cur- 
rant. 

Ribes grossclaria. The 
rough gooseberry. 

Ribes nigrum. The black 
currant. 
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RiBMROBRU*. The common 
redgarden currant. • 

Ribs. In Anatomy, the ribs 

' are in general twelve on each 
side of the twelve vertebrae of 
the back, bat in some they are 
thirteen, and in others, though 
rarely, only eleven. They form 
aegments of circles. 

Ric. . In Etymology, this word 
denotes a powerful, rich, of va- 
liant man. Athelric, is -nobly 
powerful ; Richard is probably 
rich in land. 

Rf cs. In Botany, oryza. 

Ricb paper. In the Arts, a 

•substance thus misnamed,- im- 

£>rted from China, and used 
r drawing-paper, artificial 
flowers, &c. It is said to be a 
membrane of a species of 

-bread fruit-tree. • 

Ricinus. The Paltna Christi 
In Botany,* genus of plants, of 
the natural order triccocae. 

Ric i*i3 s Communis. The Pal- 
ma Christi, or castor-oil plant. 

Rickets (from rachitis, Lat.) 
In Surgery, the rickets is a 
distemper in children, princi- 
pally characterized by enlarge- 
ment, and flexure or distortion 
of the bones. 

Ricochet firing. In Gunnery, 
a -method of firing cannon 
loaded with a small charge, 
and elevated from three to six 
degrees, so that the ball may 
•bound and roll along inside of 
the enemy's rampart. 

Rideau (French.) In Fortifi- 
cation, a small elevation of 
earth, extending lengthwise on 
a plain, serving to cover a 
*amp, or give advantage to a 
post 

Ridbjis. la Shipbuilding, m 
Z 
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tefior ribs, to strengthen* 
bind the parts of a ship M 
ther, being rayed uponthtf 
side stuff, and bolted throl 
aU. ' 

Rifles. In Gunnery, are tH 
whose barrels, instead of W 
smooth on the inside, are fo# 
ed of a number of spiral cfefll 
nels, making only one turn, ' 
a little more, in the wlrt 
length of the piece. 

Right. In Logic and Etkk 
rectum. . • • i 

Right angle. In Geometi 
is that formed by a line falrni 
perpendicularly on anotlM 
or that which subtends an m 
of ninety degrees. 

Right ascension. In Attn 
nomy, see Ascension. 

Right line. In Geometn 
signifies the same as a straigk 
line, opposed to curved o 
crooked. 

Riglbt, or reglet. In Printing 
a ledge of wood exactly planed 
.by - which printers separati 
their lines in pages widely 
printed. 

RiGoll, or regals. A kind ol 
Musical instrument, consisting 
of several sticks bound toge- 
ther, and separated by beads 
It is struck with a ball at th< 
end of a stick, and makes tole- 
rable harmony. 

Rigor. In Nosology,* shiver 
ing or slight convulsive tre- 
mor, attended by the sensation 
of cold. 

Rima. In Anatomy, a chink 
or fissure* 

Rime. Hoar-frost. 

Ring. In Geometry, annulus 

Ring.-bonb. In Farriery, a 
hard callous substance growing 
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in the hollow circle of the link 
pastern of a bone; it some- 
times grows quite round like a 
ring. 

Rino-dovb. In Ornithology, 
the columba palumbos. 

Rinotail. In OrnUhology,tbd 
fislcopygargus. 

Rinotaik. In Navigation, a 
Quadrilateral sail, occasionally 
hoisted abaft the after-leech of 
the boom-mainsails, to which 
the fere-leech is made to cor- 
respond. 

Rikqbht corolla. InBtfctay, 
nngens, or grinning, from its 
supposed resemblance to the 
month and snoot of an animal. 

Ringworm. la Surgory,* cir- 
cular tetter. 

Ripieno (ItsJ.) la Music, this 
term implies full, in opposition 
to solo. 

Bis yiom ato (Ital.) In Aftufc, 
this term, when applied to a 
gay and Uvel y movement suc- 
ceeding one that is mournful, 
implies spirit and vivacity. 

Ritual (from rtftiei, French.) 
A book in which the rites and 
observances of religion are set 
down. 

Rivbr-bouse. foZo*feey,the 
hippopotamus. 

RrvBT. In Carjxniiy, a fasten- 
ing pm clinched at both ends. 

Roach. In Ichthyology, the 
cyprinus rutihis. 

Roan (Rouen.) In Farriory, 
bay, sorrel, or black, with grey 
or white spots interspersed very 
thick, 

Roasting. In MetoJhwoy, a 
process by which the volatile 
parte of metals and mineral 
are separated by the applica- 
tion of heat. , 
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Sob. 



b. In /**armacv, the inspis* 
ted juice of any fruit, usually- 
boiled up to the consistence of 
honey. 

Robin rbdbrbabt. In Oms- 
fA0tyy,rubecula, or motacilla 
rubecula. 

Robinia. In Botany, a genua 
of plants of the natural order 
pepilioaaoesd, 

Robinia miti8. An East Jnr 
diaa tree of lofty growth. 

Robinia vsbudo acacia. The 
common false acacia* or robi- 
nia. 

Rooambolb. A mild sott of 
garlic, of the nature of shallot, 
named also Spanish garlic. In 
Botany, a species of allium. 

Roocblla. In Botcmy, the Ita- 
lian name for that species of 
lichen, called by dyers, orgot, 
orckUytuA orchil. 

ROCHBXLB SALTS, la PhoW- 

*mc¥$ n purging salt fermerly 
in much repute as a cathartic* 
Its constituents are M parts 
tartrate of potash, and 4* tax* 
trate of soda 4*100. 

Roohbt (French.) In Gewsun 
JRtoieir, a surplice; the white 
upper garment of the eJ&cieting 
priest. 

Rock. In G*otopy,ajc the term 
rock comprises all mineral ear- 
thy compounds, that constitute 
distinct masses of large dimen- 
sions, and enter conspicuously 
into the structure ef the globe. 

Rock-crystal. In Mimoirology, 
pure crystallised silica, or dia- 
phanous esjarsf of various cor 
lours, under which last term 
the varieties of reek crystal am 
now comprehended. k 

Rock-fish. In Ichtbyologifoti* 
gebjua marhma, 
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RocK»oi£. \nMm*rahgy t $+> 
troieum. 
Rock-rose. In Ichthyology, 
cist us. 
Hock-salt. In Mineralogy, 
native crystallized muriate of 
soda. 

Rocket (rochetto, Ital.) In Py» 
rotechnics, an artificial fire- 
work, being a cylindrical case 
of paper, filled with nitre, char- 
coal, and sulphur. . 
Hocks (primary, ot primitive.) 
In Geology, primary rocks are 
distinguished by their highly 
crystalline structure, and by 
the absence of petrifactions, 
and organic fossil remains. 2. 
Primary rocks are usually ar- 
ranged in large masses, or in 
layers, vertical, or inclined to 
the horizon. 8. They compose 
the solid and substantial por- 
tion of the $lobe, but are com- 
monly inferior in position, and 
seldom intrude among the se- 
condary rocks. 

Hocks, alluvial. These are 
comparatively of recent forma- 
tion, and contain the remains 
of animals,, not to be distin- 
guished from such as now exist. 
Rocks, flobtz. Horizontal 
rocks, and in Geology, the same 
as secondary, which see, and 
also the word Floetz. 
Rocks, overlying. These are 
almost universally unstratified, 
and posterior to the rocks with 
which they are connected. 
They are claystone, clinkstone, 
compact felspar, basalt, green- 
stone, sienite, porphyry, amyg- 
daloid, tuflk hypersthene, au- 
gite, and wacke. Overlying 
rocks are the same as trap, 
which see. 
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Rocks, secondary (1*10*4 
Floetz rocks.) These ce 
partly of chemical and g 
of mechanical deposits, an* 
close the remains of ani) 
and vegetables, now mostlj 
tinct. 2. Secondary rockj 
always incumbent on the 
mary,and usually on the | 
sition, are esteemed postq 
in date, and are generally 
posited in horizontal strata 

Rocks, transition. T] 
rest on the primary, and 4 
tain only the remains of % 
phytes. 8. The name alk 
to their having been fojrt 
when the world was pass 
or in a state of transition, & 
an uninhabited to an inhabi 
condition. 

Rodent 1 a. In Zoolooy,%\ 
ing animals, such as the hi 
rabbit, wateraat, moose, &c 

Roe. In Ichthyology, the m 
or spawn of fish* ,The ra 
or soft roe, denotes the m 
fish* and the hard roe the 
male. 

Roebuck. In Zoology, the c 
vus capreolus. 

Roestone. In Mineralogy, X 
oolite, or Portland stone. 
By Pliny it is designated 
fiicium similis, from its iesei 
blance to an accumulation 
grains or seeds. 

Rogation week, In Chut 
Ritual*, the next week but 
before Whitsunday. 

Roll (rotulus, Lat.) In La 
a public writing. 

Rolling-mills. In Metallt 
gy, a mill contrived to redu 
masses of iron or other met* 
into even parallel bars, or t 
thin pieces, bypassing tb< 
389 
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wwftefedhotbetwadn twocy- 

iftNfcfcil lOlteftof fron or steel. 

RtMatf WAtAftc*; in Mecfta- 

•>***; the steelyard, or statera 

Rtmiaaai v 

Roman order. In Architecture, 
"Usually terrifed c omposite.- 
R6«j4»bW. * A kind of ancient 
jFtwftty,comwKmly consisting of 
tMiteen verses, of which eight 
have* one rhyme, tmd five ano- 
ther. -It is divided into three 
' 46vple?s, and at the end of the 
weeottd and third the beginning 
of the rondeau is repeated in 
an equivocal sense. • 
Row (from rati.) In Surveying, 
' the fourth part of an acre in 
square measure, or IftlO square 

• yards* - A-tod ; a pole ; a mea- 
sure of sixteen feet and a half 
in long measure. 

Roof. In Architecture, the 
vault ; -the inside' of the arch 
that covers a building. 
Rook; in Ornithology, the cor* 
; vusfrngilegus.- - 

Root. In Botany* radii. 
Root. In Arithmetic and Al- 
ov&rajdenotes aquantity, which 
being multiplied by itself, pro* 
duces some higher power. It 

• is called the 8d, 3d, -and 4th, 
&c, root, . according to the 
number of times that* the mui- 
tipltcatioa by itself is perform- 
ed, that number being always 
one tew than the denomination 
of the root. Thus* once mul- 
tiplied W the square, or second 
root;' twice i* the cube, or 
third root, and so on. • 

Root or scarcity. InAgpi* 

• culture, a plant of the large 

• tap-rooted fleshy kind, resem- 
bling a beet, cultivated both 

-for the top and root. 
840 
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Roots frwftojra.) In OrammOT, 
these denote t the 4ptiiA*tft*n 
words of a language* whence 
others are derived and com- 
pounded. . -;,--> 

Roai parous (ffom roitf dew, 
and fero.) In Meteorology ,dew- 
prodacingv .r»n 

RossoLis. Sun+devt,\h8Mme 
of a plant. In Modem Bo- 
tafty„drosera. , . .< ;j 

Rosa. .The Hosoy, In Boiatqf, 
a genus of plants of the, natu- 
ral order aeuticoaa^ 

Eos a arvensis. • The field/or 
white dog-rose. - n , . 

Rosa panwa. The <*>m»rin 
dog-rose, wild~brier>r or. ,hip- 
tree. ,- * .■ 4 «-.- 

Rosa centipoua. Thehun- 
drednleaved rose- • * i f r 

Rosa dakascsna*. The da- 
mask rose* 

Rosa indica. The blush China 
rose. 

Rosa junonis. In ol4 Botany, 
a name given by some authors 
to the lily. * 

Rosa moschata. \n Botany, 
the musk, or cluster rose.. 

Rosa rubiginosa* The com- 
mon sweetbrier* tor eglantine, 

Rosa semperflorbns. The 
crimson China rose* 

Rosa sRWBRvnigNs^Jb^ever- 
greenrose. , ,, 

Rosacic acid (named from its 
colour.) In,; Cfctnfetry, ar 
acid contained in jthe laterjtiqua 
sediment which urine .deposits 
during an intermittent fever. 

RoasjFOLius, In, 2tot*My*rope- 
leaved., , . ( ti - 1 . 

Rosary (rosarium, J^at,)- * A 
bunch, of boa^on, whjefr. the 
Romanists number .ifcefe pray- 
ers. 
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RoiBY> b\ Botany ^ torn. - r - >t 
RdSBMARY. In Botany* ros- 
matrons. »i 
Roseola. In Nosology ,* me 
coloured rash, or efflorescence 
orithe skin,* without any eleva- 

- thtoi of the surface. 
Rosewood. In Botany, the 

lignum rhodium, or aspala- 
fhum. ^ 

Rosin. In Pharmacy i retina. 

J6«*i# fyesina, Eat.) In PAof- 
#ktey,-&c, inspissated "turpen- 
tine; a juice of the pine. 2. 
Aty'ins^issated Vegetable mat- 

- ter that dissolves in spirits. 
'RttSttAR v&xts (ros /dew, and tna- 

- Wntts, frbm its situation on the 
sea-shore.) Rosemary. In Bo- 
tohy, d genus of plants of the 
natural order verticittatse. 

RoStflRUS. In Zoology, the 
morse, sea-horse, or walrus. 

Rostra. In Antiquity, a part 
of the Roman forum, adorned 
with the beaks of Ships, where- 
in orations, pleadings, and fu- 
neral harangues were deliver- 
ed. 

Rostrum. In Ancient Ana- 
tomy, the beak or bill of a bird, 
Consisting of a hard horny sub- 

• stance, and composed of an 
upper and under (part, extend- 
ing from the head, and answer- 
ing to the mandibles of quad- 
rupeds. ' In Ichthyology, ros- 
trum denotes the snout or beak 
of a fish. In Entomology, the 
mouth lengthened out to a 
snout, or tapering beak. 

Rot. In Nosology, a disease 
incident to sheep and other ani- 
mals,' in which the liver and 
: lungs are affected, frequently 
accompanied t>y a tendency to 
dropsy. 
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Rota- Jn MecfanickAtfktvl 
Rotacsjb (from rota, ia^fc&ej. 
In Botany, the twentieth aajji- 
ral order of^Linnssus^ifowMflt- 
ing of one wheel-shapft&pft Jal, 
without a tube. > t v ( uc, t 

Rotation. In AfeafewfeMhe 
act of whirling round* Ww., a 
wheel. In Qo e j i M fry,ythft cir- 
cumvolution of » surface <se#nd 
a line called the ttw^o/r«iki- 
Hon. By such rotatioaiyof 
planes, the figures of .ocajain 
regular solids are forsned or 
generated. 

Rothomagi. In Typography, 
the city of Rouen, in J^attje, 

Rotondo, or roiundo. .la, Ar- 
chitecture, a popular teM |as 
any building that is roun* fc«t6 
*ithin and without, suchtSaa 
church, hall, salooa>, vestibule, 
&c. . ^ 

Rottbollia. Hard»gro$t.. In 
Botany, a gebnsof plants of 
the natural order gramma* . 

Rotten-stone, or 'tripoiU In 
Mineralogy, a atone thus < nam- 
ed, used for polishing. < . . < 

Rot u lus. In Law* a roll*, 

Roughcast. In Butidimg* a 
kind of plaster mixed with 
pebbles, and consequently 
rough on the surface. 

Roundhouse. la Muniaiffal 
police, the constable^ prison* 
m which disorderly persons 
found in the street are confined. 

Roup. Among Poultry,* boil, 
or swelling' on the rump. 

R.S.S. Regue societati* tfioius. 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Rowel (rouelle, French.) In 
Horsemanship, the points of a 
spur turning on an axis* In 
Surgery, a setoa; a roll of 
silk or hair, put into a wound 
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to pro Yoke a discharge, or is- 
sue, and hinder it from healing. 
Rubber. A game ; a contest ; 
two games out of three. 
Rubble. In Geology, stones 
rubbed and worn round by 
water, at the latter end of the 
deluge. 
Rubecula. The Redbreast. 
In Ornithology, a species of 
motacilla. 

Rubellite. In Mineralogy,* 

pink tourmaline, a mineral of 

the gem order. It differs from 

the tourmaline in being infu- 

- sible. 

Rubeola, In Nosology, the 
measles, a contagious disease. 
Rubia (from ruber, red.) Mad- 
der. In Botany, a genus of 
plants of* the natural order 
stellate. 

Rubia. In Commerce, common 
dyers' madder, the root of the 
rubia tinctoria. 

Rubiaceje. In Botany, the 
name of a tribe of plants, such 
as madder, rennet, &c. 
Rubioo. In old Chemistry, rust, 
a metallic oxide. 
Rubis. In Ornithology, the 
red-throated humming-bird, or 
trochilus coluber. 
Rubki c {rubrica, Lat.) Direc- 
tions printed in books of law, 
and in prayer-books ; so term- 
ed because they were originally 
distinguished by being in red 
' ink. 

Runus. The Bramble. In Bota- 
ny, a genus of plants of the na- 
tural order senticosae. 
Rubus cjesius. The common 
dewberry-bush. 

Rubus fbuticosus. The com- 
mon bramble, or blackberry- 
bush. 
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Rubus ibjsu«. The raspberry* 
bush. 

Ruby (from ruber, red, Lat.) In 
Mineralogy, a gem of a red co- 
lour, generally with a slight 
tinge of blue. In its physical 
character the ruby corresponds 
almost exactly with the sap- 
phire. It contains 90 per cent, 
of alumina. 

Rudenturb. In Archiitttur*, 
the figure of a rope or staff, 
carved or plain, with which a 
third part of the fluting of co- 
lumns, is frequently filled up. 

Rudiment. In Grammar Jkc, 
the first principles; the first 
elements of a science. 

Rub. An herb called herb*of- 
grace, because holy water was 
sprinkled with it. In Botany, 
ruta, a genus of plants of the 
natural order multisiliquss. 

Ruffe (the male of the reeve.) 
In Ornithology, a species of 
the tringa pugnax. It is also 
the name of a particular spe- 
cies of pigeon, the columba cu- 
cullata rudis. 

Rugosum. In Botany, ragged ; 
full of wrinkles. 

Rules of court. In taw, cer- 
tain orders made as required 
by the courts of justice; which 
attorneys, plaintiffs, and defen- 
dants are bound to observe, in 
order to prevent confusion, 

Rumex. The Dock, or Sorrel. 
In Botany, a genus of plants, 
of the natural order holoracese. 

Rumex acetosa. The com- 
mon sorrel. 

Rumex alpinus. The alpine 
dock, or monks* rhubarb. 

Rumex aquatica. The gtffcat 

water dock, .used in Phar- 
macy. . . 
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Rumbx PatiBntia. The pa- 
tience dock, or garden rnu- 
^ barb 5 a pot-herb. 
Ruminant (raminons, Lat.) In 
Zoology, having the property 
' of chewing the cad. 

• Ruminantia. In Zoology, ru- 

minating animals, snchas the 
ox, deer, &c, that chew the cud. 

Ruminate, to (rumino, Lat.) 
In Zoology, to chew the cud. 
In Ethics, to muse on ; to me- 
ditate over and over again. 

Runcinatum. In Botany, 
hooked backwards, or lion- 
tooth shaped. 

Runic. In Archaiology, a term 

. of uncertain derivation, applied 

to the language and letters of 

the ancient Goths, Danes, and 

other Scandinavian nations. 

Runnbt (coagulated.) In Hsw- 
bandry, * .liquor made by 
steeping the stomach of a calf 
in hot water, and used to coa- 
gulate milk for cuTdi and 
cheese. 

JtuNMna-Kieaiiia. In JVaet- 
gatkm, denotes all that portion 
Of a ship's rigging which pas- 

• see through the blocks, to di- 
late, cottraety or traverse the 
sails. 

Running thrush, or truth* In 
Farriery, an tmpostnume or 
nicer, that gathers in a horse's 
frog, and sometimes caases it 
to fall off. 

Rupbb (Sanscrit.) In the East 
Indies, a silver coin, equivalent 
to about two shillings sterling, 
but varying with the exchange. 

Rupblla. la Typography, the 
eky of Roehelle, in France. 

Rupert's drops, or tactymm 
Bamtc*. In Cheihtory, glass 

' Arepe, whhloDg sleader tails, 
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which burst to pieces on the 
breaking of ant part. They 
are made by dropping glass, 
while in a state of fusion, Into 
cold water. 

Rupestris. 'In Botany, be- 
longing to rocks. 

Rupicapra. In Zoology, a 
species of antelope, the cha- 
mois of the French. 

Rupture. In Surgery, burst- 
ing ; hernia ; preternatural 
eruption of the gut. 

Ruscus. Butcher ? 8-bi'oom. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order sermefttacete. 

Rush. In Botany, jnncus. 

RusH-emAss. tn Botany&irpns. 

Rusma. In Ctottttfcs, a name 
given by the eastern nations to 
the substance called by the An- 
cient Greeks tory, and used as 
a depilatory. 

Rust. In Modern Chem&try, 
the oxide of aay metal formed 
by the corroding influence of 
the air, or other menstruum, on 
its surface. 

Ruta. Rue. In Botmy, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural or- 
der saultisiliqme. 

Ruta baoa. In Botany and 
Agriculture, a root of the tur- 
nip kind, introduced into Held 
culture for the support of live 
stock. S. A variety of this ve- 
getable is named the 3we4kh 
turnip. 

Ruta ORAVBotENs. Common 
rue. 

Ruta HURaRIa. Wall-rue, a 
common little European fern, 
tfans named from its locality. 

Ruticilla. In Ornithology, 
the redstart, or motacilfe $b<*- 
meuru*. 

Rwii*. ** Mmerdhgy, an 
34$ 
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^oxtye, pf t jtanium ; thus named 
frojm *ts r^ii cojouc.' ri 

RypER. In Law, if a pew clause 
bemadded to, a bjll, on its third 
reading,it is done by tacking a 
separate piece of parchment on 

. the bill, which is called a ryder. 

Rye. A coarse species of bread 
corn* InZfotafiy, secale, 
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Rynchops. ,The SMmm&^ln 
Ornithology, a. genus of birds 
of the order anserea. ,,.. n Ar 

Ryot (Persian.) Inithe £a*t 
Indies, a word denoting f^culr 
tiva^orof the soil; a peasant, 
and generally a subject. 



Sabaoth (Hebrew.) In Scrip- 
ture, armies. 

Sabbath (a Hebrew word, sig- 
nifying rett; sSbbatuin, Lat.) 
. In Scripture, a day appoint- 
ed by God among the Jews, 
and from them established 
among the Christians for pub- 
lic worship. The seventh day 
set apart from works of labour 
to be employed in piety. 

Sabella. The Sand- shell. In 
Conchology, a genus of uni- 
. valveseaand fresh-watershells, 
without a regular spire ; in- 
habited by a nereis, with a rin- 
gent mouth. 

Sable. In Zoology, • the mus- 
tella, or viverra zibellina, a 
valuable furred animal. 

Sabulous. In Mineralogy, 
gritty; sandy. 

Saccharine (from saccharum, 
Lat., sugar.) In Chemistry, &c, 
having the taste or any other 
of the chief qualities of sugar. 
This term is also applied to 
such substances as contain su- 
gar. 

Saccharometer. In Chemis- 
try 'land Finance, an instrument 
used by the excise for ascer- 



taining the strength olwnt* of 
the weight of sugar it contains. 

Saccharum (Hebrew, Greek, 
Arabic, Latin,&c.) That Sugar- 
cane. In Botany, a -genufiof 
plants of the natural order gre* 
mina. 

Saccharum ofpnmnarum. 
The common sugar-cane. • - 

Saccharum saturn i. Sugar* 
of -lead. In Pharmacy, a name 
given to the acetate of lead. 

Saccharum spontanbum. * In 
Botany, the wild sugar-cane* 

Sacellum. In Roman Anti- 
quity, this word denoteda place 
sacred to the gods, without a 
roof. 

Sacerdotal (sacerdotalis, Lat.) 
In Church Government, priest- 
ly ; belonging to the .priest- 
hood. - -^ 

Sackbut (sacabuche, Spanish.) 
A musical instrument of the 
wind sort, being a kind of 
trumpet, but differing from 
the common one. 

Saclactic acid. . In Chmnit- 
try,& peculiar acid procured 
from the sugar of milk. ♦ 

Sacra uj&HTisaammentwuJjtit.) 
An Oath. In Church, RituaU, 
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. any cerettOB? producing av 
Obligation. The eudharist ; 

<tlUfh6ly communion. 

Sacrariitm. In Roman Anti- 
qfuity; akirkd of family chapel. 

Sacristy (sacristia, Lat.) In 
Church Government, an apart- 
ment where the consecrated 
vessels or moveables of a 
church are reposited. The se- 
cretarium, or vestry. 

Safety- lamp. A wire-gauze 
lamp, constructed for the pur- 
pose of giving light in mines 
where fire-damp prevails. 

Sapviower. In Commerce, 
&evjthe flowers of the cartha- 
toua tinctoria, from- which a 
red pigment is extracted. ■ " 

Saffron In Botany, crocus. 

Saffron bastard. Cartha- 
mum. 

Saffron,' common. The cro- 
cus officinalis.* 

Saffron, meadow. Colchi- 
cum. 

Saffron, the Indian. See 
Turmeric. 

Sagapewjm. In Pharmacy, a 
medicinal gum resin imported 
fiom Egypt, having the smell 
of a pine, whence its name. 

Sage. In Botany, salvia. 

Sage (wild, or wood.) Germander. 

Sagging. In Step-building, a 
term- the reverse of hogging, 
being applied to the hull of a 
ship, when the middle part of 
-her keel and bottom arch 
-downwards. 

Sagina. Pearlwort. In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order caryophyllei. 

Sagittaria. Arrowhead. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the aatant order tripetaloidese. 

^AQiTTARiva. Tl^e Archer. In 



Astronomy, one of <he signs 
the zodiac, the ninth in ordei 

Sagittary. ' In Mythology, 
centaur; an animal naif iri 
half horse, armed with a b( 
and quiver. •' ' ',' 

Sagittatum. In Botany, \ 
row-shaped. 

Sago. In Pharmacy, &e., 
nutricious substance extract 
from the pith of several pah 
of the Eastern Archipelaj 
and more especially the pah 
farinifera, or cycas circinalis 
Linnaeus. 

Sagtjm. In Antiquity, a r 
litary garment worn by t 
Greeks, Romans, and Gauls, 
the manner of a cloak or ci 
sock. 

Sagwire. In Commerce, a nai 
given to the toddy or pal 
wine, drawn from a partico 
species of palm-tree in t 
Eastern Archipelago. 

Sahara (Zahara, or Zaar 
In Africa, a 1 name given to a 
very extensive desert. 

Sahlite. In Mineralogy, 
mineral of the augite rami 
named after a town in Swcdi 

Sailing, plain. In Navigati 
is that which is performed 
means of a plane chart, 
which the parallels of latiti 
and longitude are every win 
equal. 

St. Andrew's cross. In 1 
tony, ascyrum. 

Saint foin. In Botany, a sj 
cies of hedysaram. 

Sal (Lat, salt.) A word ofi 
used in Pharmacy and < 
Chemistry. 

Sal ammoniac. ^ In Modi 
Chemistry, a saline substar 
named muriate of ammonia, 
545 
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volatile alkali. 2. It if com 
posed of muriatic acid and 
immonia, and was formerly 
much used in dyeing and other 
arts. 

Sal cathartics amarus. In 
old Pharmacy, a. name given 
to Epsom salts, or sulphate of 
magnesia. v 

Sal enixum, or sol polychrest. 
In Modern Chemistry,* super- 

' sulphate of potash. 

. Sal gem. In Pharmacy, rock- 
salt, or native muriate of soda, 
in a crystalline form. 
Sal mirabile. In Modern 
Pharmacy, sulphate of soda, 
or Glauber's salt. 

Sal polychrest. Sulphate of 
potash. 

Sal prunella. In Pharmacy, 
&c, nitrate of potash, from 
which the water of crystalliza- 
tion has been expelled by a 
gentle heat It was formerly 
also named lapis prunella?, and 
crystal mineral. 

Sal volatile. In Chemistry, 
a carbonate of ammonia. 

Salamander {salamander, 

' Lat.) In Zoology, the lacerta 
salamandra, an animal sup. 
posed and imagined to be very 
poisonous. Ambrose Parey has 
a picture of the salamander, 
with a receipt for her bite ; but 
there never was any such crea- 

' ture, and the name is now given 
to a poor harmless reptile of 
the lizard species. 

Salamandra aquatic*. Id 
Zoology, the water eft. 

Salar. In Ichthyology, a name 
sometimes given to the trout. 

Salic, or salio,ue, law. The 
fe* talica. In History, an an- 
cient fundamental law of the 
S46 



kingdom of France, m vir- 
tue of which males only in- 
herit. 
S a lic aria. In Botany, an old 
name for willow herb. 
Salicornia. Olasstoort. la 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order holoracea. 
Salicornia herbacea. Com- 
mon jointed glasswbrt, or an- 
nual samphire. 

Salient (saltern, Lat.) Leap- 
ing, bounding, moving by 
leaps; springing or shooting 
with a quick motion. In For- 
tification, this term denotes 
projecting. 
Salient angle. In Fortifica- 
tion, such as present their 
points outwards: re-entering 
angles have their points in- 
wards. 

Salient (saillant, French.) In 
Heraldry, a terra applied to a 
lion or other beast, when its 
fore legs are raised in a leap- 
ing posture. 

Salifiable bases. In Che- 
mistry, these are the alkalies 
and such earths and metallic 
oxides as have the power of 
neutralising acidity, either en- 
tirely or in part, and thereby 
producing salts. 

Saline (salinus, Lat.) In Che- 
mistry, &c, consisting of salt ; 
constituting salt ', of the nature 
of salt. 

Saliva (spittle.) In Phyxiolegy* 
every thing that is spit up, but 
more strictly that juice which 
is separated by the glands 
called the salival, and mixed 
with the food during mastica- 
tion. 

S a li va tb, to (from satwa, LtH J 
In Surgery, to purge by the 
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salival glands ; to promote the 
flu* Of saliva. 

Salix. A willow ©r osier, In 
Botany, arenas of plants of 

' the natural order amentacea?. 

Salix Babylonica. The weep- 
ing willow. 

Salix viminalis. The com- 
mon osier. 

Sally-forts. In Fortification, 
these are underground pas- 
sages, which lead from the in- 
ner works to the enter ones. In 
a Fire-ship, this is the port 
next abaft the fire-room bulk- 
head, to which the train 
leads. 

Salmagundi (selon mon gout, 
or salt a mon gout.) In Cook- 
ery, a mixture of chopped 
meat and pickled herrings, 
with oil, vinegar, pepper, and 
anions. 

Salmo. The Salmon. In Ich- 
thyology, a gemis of fishes of 

• the order abdominales. 

Salmo alpinus. The red 
charr. 

Salmo efbrlancs. The smelt. 

Salmo fario. The common 
trout. 

Salmo trtjtta. The salmon 
trout. 

Salmo 8 alar. The common 
salmon. 

Salmo thymalus. The gray- 
ling salmon. 

Salop. In Pharmacy, a sub- 
stance which oomes from Per- 
sia, where it is obtained from 
the root of a species of orchis. 

Sals Ola. Salt-wort. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of saline plants 
of the natural order holo- 
raeece. 

Salsola kali. Prickly salt- 
wort. .. . 



SAL 

Sa1s6la satiya, Spanish sa 
wort, or barilla. 

Salsuginous {salsugo, Lat.) 
Chemistry) saltish $ somewh 
salt. 

Salt. A crystaHltabie su 
stance, whose two essent 
properties seem to be dissol 
bility in water, and a pungc 
sapor. 2. In Modern Chew 
try, every compound form 
by the combination of aci 
with alkalies, earths, and is 
tallic oxides, is called a salt. 
In Crystallography, the crj 
tals of salt are so arranged 
to form a series of plates. 

Salt, the common. In Phc 
macy, sal. In Chemistry, tl 
is a compound formed oy i 
combination of muriatic a< 
with soda, and named in co 
sequence muriate of soda. 
According to another nome 
cfoture, it is called the ehlori 
of sodium, as consisting of 
sodium, plus 88.5 chlorine. 

Salt, metallic. This is ad 
mical combination of a me 
and an acid. 

Salt op lew 6ns. In Chem 
try, the super oxalate of jm 
ash. 

Salt of soda. In old Chem 
try, a name given to marine 
mineral alkali, obtained frc 
the ashes of the salsola a 
Other maritime plants. 

Salt, sedative. In Phc 
macy, a name given to a si 
obtained from borax, and f< 
merty in great repute. 

Saltiorada. In Zoology, ai 
mals that advance by leapii 
such as the squirrel, &c. 

Saltbetre. in Chemistry 
impure; nitrate of potash, 
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potass** v Rifeaa* ) i, & .Coasmen 
nitre has been, thus; named* 

, iftonxn^ being foundi attached! 
to the walls of buildings. •- 

SALTiNawfoo^ A 1 quack, a 

$AMMroRib> fa Botany, sali- 
s<©»mia*."i -it • 
Sa v>tifBrous (wlvtifer, Lat.) 
In Medicine, healing; bringing 

^ health* » -v* .' .1 . * 

£a*vagb. InZass, theallow- 
>ano* made 4o* those. who we 
•eiftstntmental is saying a ship 

or cargo.- < •*;* 

Ssxv» rscima. IntheitomfcA 
€httroh, the beginning of* a 
Latin prayer addressed to the 

■ - Virgin Marty. > */ • / - 

Salvia. iSo^e, s*,iBsteay,> a 
.igenns of plants of the natural 
torder vertscillatsar ■ -x 

Salvia officinalis* In Phar- 

~<*»ocj^the commoi*garde»sage. 
&*a>*a (from taho jure, Lat.) 
JaXdw^n exception, a reser- 
vation^ an excuse. n - 
8*i£alum» Jm \Anoimt Botany, 
itbe name given to the pusa- 
4illa or paaqne flower. 

Sambucvs. The Elder. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order dumosse. 

Stamsvcvb briilus. Dwarf el- 
- der or dane-wort. 

SUatEueus niger. The corn- 
anon elder. 

Samibl. The Arabian name 
of a hot wind peculiar to the 
Desert of Asabia. 

Samolus. Brook-wee d, or Wa- 
ter Pimpernel*, In Botany, a. 

.genus of plants of the natural 
order pntcia?. 

Sam wiiRE(«ain</*'erre, French.) 
A sea plant. In Botany, the 
•altcomia harbacea^ 
9*9 



)>■ -SAN// 

8a«UMi viw *nu3MA f iJm*N4- 
sology, ladbtemper Railed^. 

-Yittw'a daiicet .< ■.-.// 

SANDr v tin Mineralogy, v this 
substance is so ppo e nfl 4o»>be 
derived from rookrataqsjartsy 
or siliceous nature, -reduced to 
small grain* by disintegration . 
It is usually denominated from 

•the- prevaiHng^mattery as sili- 
ceous sand, iron sand^ £c. 

'&CV ' ^ » r . i / J ', I/A-* 

Sabdarach. In JMonfcteyy a 
neain imported from -Barbaiy , 
where-it is obtained from the 
thuya articulata. -*nn 

Sand nm, * In 0fft#A»feoy, 
a species of *ringa» v« »i^j 

Sand swALLOWi In Oria&Ao- 
/ooy, the hirundo riparia* 

Sandal wood; In £M4*sysan- 
talum. • -'• 

Sanders, or saundtos, woeto. 
In Botany, sftntalum. » - " / ' 

Sandbver, . or Glass GaU. < In 
Chemktry, a saline matter, 
which rises as a scum in the 
crucibles in which glass '$• 
made. The French term is 
Hundevor. 

Sandstone. In Mineralogy, 
an indurated agglutination of 
siliceous particles, adhering 
without any visible cement/- - 

Sand- wort. In Botany j ate- 
nana. >'J 

Sanguification. In Physio- 
logy, the conversion into Mood 
of the materials whioh eupftfy 
the loss of that fluid occasion- 
ed by nutrition, ^growth, secre- 
tion, and other vital ptbees- 
ses. • 

Sangdinaria. Blood-nbort> l Tn 
Botany, the name of a*eEus 
of planes. k • " « 

Sanguis. In Surgery, bjdod. 
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S4jffltJ!S mUlOJONf 9J / Iht Pntxp- 

istta^dn^^^Mood. 
Sanguisuga. In Natural ff»- 

>ttry, a name aemetimes given 
^o*heihumfk»er leech* 
g^frtipiWiM <<yrwrfWwn, Lat.) 

ifc.CAatrc/i Government, the 

neJrief council amongthe Jews, 

^consisting of seventy elders, 
; ,over whom^hehigb.pfiest pre- 
\**deaV, -. 

Sanicula (from sano, Lat., to 
taaU, ggftnttfe. - In Botany, 

#*aname<of a genu* of plants, 

M fpfmeriy celebrated as velne- 
raries. 

$A*«p*<&at.). In Surgery 
tery matter ; serous excretion j 
4nfchtn fetid > ulcerous dis- 
charge* -■ 

Sa^/saijji* i In< Chemistry, a 
bitter astringent substance > ob- 
tarined from red saunderawood. 

SANTALUM.(a. word of oriental 
-origin.) Sandal, or Scmnders 
Wood- In Botany* the name 

-■of a geaua-of plants. 

Santa lu* album. The, true 

.sandalwood. 

Santolina. Lavender Cotton. 
In x &otawy, a genus of plants 

opf tae natural order com- 
posite. 

Sap* «In Fegttable Physiology, 

*%'#a\p*ice of plants ; the juiee 
that circulates in trees and 
^pJau*B, ; like the blood of ani- 

,/mala. Mi . ,*. . v 

$A#J,SMHI>*1 DENTEfl. In i4*o- 
t 4^»4/».the wisdom teeth, or 
<#*e» four, ■ last . grinders that 
corner usually from eighteen to 
twenty years of age. <■ .» 

,^abj*»U8»u- The *wp tferry 

Jk>,P#A"#> * genus of plants 
of the natural order trihijate. 

Sapws, Jk* Botany, a 
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«ta*» by some tttt4effl writer 
to»the ftMree* 

Savo (Eafc) In Phavmaidy 
soap. ■ *' « ■ • l ^* 

Saponaria. Soap-W6rt. i h 
Botany, a genus *Jf pkttrts o 
the natural order cetyophyUei 

Sapor (Lat.) In Phyeiolegy 
taste; power, of-- affecting o 
stimulating the palate. » 

Sapphire. In ilftnera&0y,thi 
gem consists, nearly of par 
crystallised* alumina^ andnea 
to the diamond ia.tfae hardes 
substance in nature* .In cc 
soar it varies from, a deep cies 
blue to the lightest shade c 
the same hue^ .-* t 

Sappan wood. In Commerce 
an East Indian wood for dyeiu 
a. fine pad or deep » orange. J 
Botany, a species of thecsesa 
pinia. ..-*». 

Sarabands. , In >Music y th 
name of a grave Spanish dano 
accompanied^ with the casts 
nets. , .„ ,. v. 

Sarcocb&b (from •*$, flea] 
and %&n,a, tumour.) In Su 
gery,. a. fleshy tumour or ea 
crescence. of the testes. 
Sarcocol. In Pharmacy, ei 
tract of liquorice; but tl 
term was formerly applied i 
an oriental resin. . 
Sarcology (from ««$,; flea 
and Xoytf.) A branch of Am 
4omy, which treats of the fleet 
parts of the body. 
Sarcoma (nqzapt*.) In Su 
gery, a fleshy tumour.) < •<■#, 
Sarcophagus (from **g& fles 
..and $*yu, to eati) In Am 
quity, flesh eating, 'feeding < 
flesh ; metaphorically, \w ee 
,tn. ..'^- ■ ■ ^-iq 
Sard a. In jafdia'tiriognva.v 
*48 
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riety of cornelian, named from 
its resembling in colour the 
flesh of the anchovy when 
salted. 

Sardonyx. In Mineralogy, a 
variety of the onyx. The name 
was originally applied to a 
gem, the colour of which was 
composed of the onyx and 
sard. 

Sarii bnTacbjb. In Botanp the 
eleventh natural order of Lin* 
nstus, consisting of climbing 
twiggy plants. 

Sarmbntacboub (from iStor- 
memtwn, a twig.) In Botany, 
twiggy. 

Saros (r«£«.) In Chronology, 
a period Or cycle of MS lunar 
years. The word signifies res* 
titution, or return of eclip- 
ses, referring to the snn and 
moon. 
SAfeRAftsftiA. The Saddle- 
flower. In Botany, the name 
of a genus of plants. 
Sarsaparilla. In Botany, 
stnifex. In Pharmacy, the fi- 
brous root of the smilax sar- 
saparilla, imported from the 
Spanish West Indies. 
Sarum. In Chnrch Govern- 
ment^ the city and diocese of 
Salisbury. 

Sassafras. In Botany, the 
laurus sassafras. 
Satillitm. In Antiquity, 
guards, attendants, Ac. In Ae~ 
tronomy, small secondary pla- 
nets, revolving round the 
larger or primary planets, as 
the moon does round the 
earth. 

Satin flower. In Botany, 
banana. 
Satin spar. In Mineralogy, 
fibrous limestone* 
150 



SAT 

Whan polished it has a la** 
resembling satin, and hence 
the name* 

Sativus (Lat*) In Batanjn 
any herb planted or sown, as 
distinguished from syivestns; 
or wild* 
Saturation. In Chemistry, 
when an acid has taken up as 
much of any particular base 
as it can dissolve, it is said to 
be saturated. The word new' 
tral'iB also used to express the 
same state. 

Saturate, to. In C hem i st r y , 
to impregnate until no more 
can be received or imbibed. 
Saturbia. Saury. In Bota- 
ny, a genus of plants of the 
natural order verticillate. 
Saturbia yimjnba. Twiggy 
savory, or penny-royal tree* 
Saturn, In Astronomy, the 
sixth, and except the Georgian* 
Sidus, the most distant pri- 
mary planet. Diameter 79,042 
miles ; revolution on its axis, 
ten hours, sixteen minutes, and 
round the sun, 10,746 days; 
distance 900,000,000 miles. 
Saturn. In old Chemietry, an 
appellation given to lead. 
Saturnalia. In Antiquity, 
feasts celebrated by the Ro- 
mans in honour of Saturn, 
during which solemnity the 
slaves wore reputed masters. 
Saturn's ring. In Astronomy, 
a thin, broad, opaque, circular 
arch, 804,983 miles in diame- 
" ter, encompassing the body of 
the planet like the horiaon of 
an artificial globe, but appear- 
ing double when viewed" 
through a good telescope. 
Satyrium. Satyrion, a sort of 
orchis. In Botany, a genus of 
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riant* ot the natural order vsr- 
tkltiatss. 

Saucisse (French, sausage.) In 
War, a long roll of gunpowder 
sewed up in a roll of pitched 
cloth, extending from the 
chamber of the mine, to where 
the engineer stands ready to 
firek. 

Saucisson (French.) In Forti- 
fication, faggots or fascines 
made of large boughs of trees 
bound together. 

$aultree of the East Indies. 
In Botany, the shores robusta. 

Saunders, or Sandal fPoodfhk 
Botany, santalum. 

$AUNDEBS WOOD, RED. In 

Commerce, this is the wood of 
the pterocarpus santolinus, and 
yields a red dye. 

Sauri (from tavps, a lizard.) In 
Natural History, oviparous 
quadrupeds, such as lizards, 
crocodiles, &c. 

Saurian order. In Natural 
History, the lizard kind, many 
of which, and of large dimen- 
sions, are found in a fossil 
state. 

Saururus (from rag«, a lizard! 
and apt, tail.) Liear(T s tail. 
In Botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plants. 

Savanna. In Geography, an 
open meadow or plain without 
wood. 

Sayinb tree. In Botany, the 
juniperus sabina. 

Savory. In Botany, satureia. 

Savoy cabbage. A common, 
hardy, useful winter cabbage. 
1b Botany, brasaica. 

Sawfish. In Ichthyology, the 
squalus prUtis. 

Saw wort. Id Botany, sen*- 
tulai 
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Saxjpraoa, Saxifrage* 
Botany, a genus of plants 
the natural order succulents. 

SaxifraOa hypnoides. Moj 
saxifrage, or lady's cushion. 

Sayer (Persian.) In East 1 
dian Finance, variable impos 
such as customs, duties, to! 
&c, distinguished from t 
land revenue, which is perm 
nently fixed. 

ScABELtCM. In Ancient Arc) 
tecture, a kind of pedest 
commonly terminating in 
sort of sheath or scabbai 
used to support bustos, & 

&Q. 

Sc a bios a. Scabious. In B 
t*ny> a genus of plants of tl 
natural order aggregate. 

Scabies. In Nosology, tl 
itch, a cutaneous distemper. 

Scabrida (from scaber, roug 
bristly.) In Botany, the lift 
third natural order of Linn&u 
comprehending the nettle, fi 
Ac. &c. 

Scabrous {scaber, Lat.) 
Zoology, &c, rough; ruggei 
pointed on the surface. 

Soabrum. In Botany s rough 

Scad, or horse mackerel. ] 
Ichthyology, the scomber tn 
churus. 

Scaglia. In Mineralogy, 
calcareous bed in the Mil 
nese, probably a bed of chal 

Sc ag li ola (Italian.) In tli 
Arts, a composition in imiti 
tion of marble, laid on brie 
in the manner of stucco, an 
worked off with iron tools. 

Scala. In Ancient Architects 
a staircase, 

Scale (escailU, French; squc 
ma, Let.) In Ichthyology, &c 
the small shell or crust, < 
SSI 
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whkh tfttay rym* one over 

mother make the coats of 
fishes. Any thing exfoliated 
or desquamated; a thin la- 
mina. 

Scale. In Painting, a figure 

1 subdivided by lines like a lad- 
der, which is used to measure 
proportions between pictures 
and the things represented. 

Scale (scala, ltal.) In Music, 
a denomination given to the 
arrangement of the six sylla- 
bles, invented by Guido Are- 
tino, ut re mi fa sol la ; called 
also the gamut. 

Scales. In Astronomy, the 
sign of the zodiac, libra. 

Scalene {scalenum, Lat.) In 

' Geometry, a triangle 'whose 
sides and angles are all un- 
equal. 

So all ion (scaliogna*) A sort 
of onion that never forms any 
bulb at the root, but is used 
green in spring. In Botany, a 
species of allium. 

Scallop. In Conchology, a 
•bivalve pectinated shell, mha- 
bited by a tethys. 

Sc a lpel {scalpellum, Lat.) In 
Surgery, an instrument used to 
scrape a bone. 

Scalprum (from . scalpro, to 
rasp.) In Surgery, an instru- 
ment termed also a raspatory or 
rugine. 

Scammony (scammonium, Lat.) 
In Pharmacy, a gum resin ob- 
tained from a species of con- 
volvulus that grows in Syria. 

Scan, to, (from scando, to 
climb.) In Grammar, to ex- 
amine a verse by counting the 
feet and syllables, to see that 
the quantities are right. 

SCANDALUM MAGNATUM. In 
353 
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Law, is a defamatory speech, 
writing, or false report, to the 
injury of a peer or dignified 
person, for which a writ thus 
named is granted. 

Scan dens (Lat.) In Botany, 
climbing, as the vine, ivy, 
honey-suckle, &c. 

Scandix. Shepherd's needle, ox 
Venus'* comb. ' In Botany, a 
genus of plants of the natural 
order umbellate. 

ScANSORi.fi. In Ornithology, 
birds whose feet ate construct- 
ed for climbing. 

Scantling (tchantUlon, a pat- 
tern.) Measure ; - size ; stand* 
ard. In Carpentry, particu- 
larly applied to the dimensions 
of any piece of timber, with 
regard to its breadth and thick- 
ness. 

Scapement. In Horology, a 
part of the construction of a 
watch or clock to regulate its 
motion by means of a balance 
or pendulum. The escape of 
the tooth of a wheel through 
the agency of these, has given 
rise to the term scapement. 

Scaphites (fromrx«p«,a boat.) 
In Conchology, multiloculat 
univalve shells, found in a fos- 
sil state. 

Scaphiuh (from ***$*.) In 
Antiquity, a cup of an oblong 
form, shaped like a boat. 

Sc a polite (from vx***, a rod.) 
A Mineral substance thus de- 
signated from the shape of its 
crystals. It is also named wer- 
nerite. 

Scapula. In Anatomy, the 
shoulder blade. 

Scapus. In Architecture, the 
furst or shaft of a column. In 
Botany, a flower stalk spring- 
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ins; rtmtftt fron* tfce xoot ; 

in the primrose, snow-drop, 

&c. 
Scar of the seed. In Botany. 

hilum. 
Scararbus. A Beetle. In 

Entomology, an extensive ge- 

nui of coleopterous insects. 

SCARABJBUSMELOLONTHA. The 

tree beetle cock-chaffer 

Scarab* us tardipes. The 
slow beetle. 

Scarabjbus yorax. The can 
ker worm ; named in the sep- 
tuagint, brachus (fip*>x»<,)b\it 
supposed to be the cock- 
chaffer. 

Scarfed. In Carpentry, sig- 
nifies pieced or joined, being 
a particular method of uniting 
two pieces of timber by their 
extremities. 

Scarfskin. In Anatomy, the 
cuticle, the epidermis. 

Scarify, to, (scarifico, Lat.) 
In Surgery, to let blood topi 
cally by incisions | and punc- 
tures of the skin, commonly 
after the application of cup- 
ping glasses. 

Scarlatina (febris.) In Noso- 
logy* the scarlet fever. 

Scarlet bban. In Botany, a 
species of phaseolus or kid- 
ney bean. 

SCARLBT CARDINAL FLOWER 

In Botany, the lobelia. 

Scarlet jasmin. In Botany, 
the bignonia. 

Scarp (escarpe, French.) In 
Fortification, the slope on that 
side of a ditch which is next 
to the fortress, and looks into 
the fields. 

Scarp (escharpe, French.) In 
Heraldry, signifies the scarf 
worn by military commanders. 
2 A 
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gftjSCARW. . In Ichthyology, a ge- 
nus of fishes of the thorack 
order. , 

Scar us. In Ichthyology, the 
scarus labrus of I.irimeus, a 
fish asserted by the ancients to 
feed on herbs, and chew the 
cud; and by Gessner to sleep ; 
three remarkable peculiarly 
ties. 

Scenoorapuy (from fxn*n, 
scene, and y^aipn, description.) 
This is tlit.: art of painting on 
several planes, so that all the 
different surfaces shall only 
represent one object or design, 
and have the same effect on 
the eye as if delineated upon 
one plane. 

Schaum, earth. In Minera- 
logy, a calcareous substance of 
a silvery white colour, found 
in the cavities of some lime- 
stones 

Schedule (schedula, Lat.) In 
Law, a scroll of paper or 
parchment, containing an in- 
ventory of goods, &c, annex- 
ed to a will, lease, or other 
deed, and more especially to a 
statement of bankrupts' effects. 

Scheme (from *&(**, habitus.) 
In Astrology, a representation 
of the aspects of the celestial 
bodies , and also of any lineal 
or mathematical diagram. 

Schiller spar (from schillern, 
German, glistening.) A Mine- 
ral substance, a variety of di-, 
allage, composed of silica, 
alumina, and magnesia. 

Schinus. In Botany, the an* 
cient Greek name of the mas- 
tich tree, (the pistacia len- 
tiscus,) transferred to a new 
genus of South American 
plants. 
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Sctfisij (from ex"?** €l ^» 6r 

fissure.) In Church History, a 
separation or division in the 
church. 

Schistose or Schistous. In 
Minerdloay, &c, this Word 
signifies (ne same as slaty. 

Schist or Schistus (from *%<{««, 
to cut or split.) State. In 
Geology and Mineralogy, a fa- 
tally of rocks, thus named 
Irbm their tendency to split. 

. Thef are of an argillaceous 
base, and slaty nature ; such as 
micaceous schist, ot mica 
slate; argillaceous schist, ot 
common slate, &c. &c. 

Schistus, the micaceous. In 
Mineralogy, this substance 
passes insensibly intb the slate 
which is called roofing-state. 

SChcenus (from v%9n»$, a rush.) 
The Bog-rush. In Botany, a 
genus of plants of the natural 
order calataafig. 

ScHolas* ic *HttoSOPtfY. this 
is a bathe given during the 
middle ages to the dialectic or 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

SicitotiAsT {scholiastes, Lat.) 
th Grammar, &c, a Writer df 
Explanatory notes ; a cotnmen 
tatof. 
, Scholium (from *xoXuv.) In 
Grammar, ire, a note ; an ex- 
planatory observation. In Ma- 
thematics, instructive remarks 
after demonstrating a problem. 

Schools. In Pdindng, this 
ierm indicates a succession of 
artists, sprung from a common 
origin, and who have a general 
resemblance in the character 
of their works. 

Schooner. In Navigation, a 
small two-masted vessel, Whose 
mainsail and foresail are sus< 
854 



petided from gaffs, and stretch- 
ed out below by booms. 
Schorl (from Sehorlaw, a towft 
in Saxony.) A Mineral sub- 
stance, which exhibits the 
same electric properties as the 
tourmaline. Its constituents 
are silica 91, alumina 34, 
olide of iron 21, and potash 6 

Set An a (froth *%tk, a shadow.) 
In Ichthyology, a genus* of 
fishes of the thdracic order, 
anciently named sea-crows, 
ravens, and umbres. 

Sciagraphy (from «•«*, a sha* 
dow, and yptQ*, to write.) In 
Architecture, the profile or sec- 
tion of a building, to shew the 
inside thereof. In Astronomy, 
the art of finding the hour of 
the day or night by the shadow 
of the sun, moon, or stars. 

Sciatica (ischtatita pasHo, 
Lat.) In Nosology, the hip 
gout. 

SctEftcft {scientia,ttOTti scire, to 
know.) In Philosophy, a clear 
and certain knowledge of any 
thing, founded on demonstra- 
tion, or self-evident principles. 

Science. In the modern appli- 
cation of this word as opposed 
to art, denotes a formed sys- 
tem of any branch of know- 
ledge, comprehending the doc- 
trine, reasoning, and theory, 
without reference to its prac- 
tical uses. The precise limits, 
however, of art and science 
are far from being- clearly de- 
termined. 

Scientific. In logic, pro- 
ducing demonstrative know- 
ledge; producing certainty. 

&cilla (from trxtXX*.) The 
SquiU. in Botany, a gfenns of 
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plants of the Batumi order 

coronariae. 

SCILLA MARITIMA. In PhOT- 

macy, &c, the tea onion, or 
squill of the shops. 

SdLLA NATANS. In BoUMU, 

the hare-bell, squill, or wild 
hyacinth. 

Scillitin. In Chemistry, the 
actire principle of squills. 

Scihcus. The Skhxh. In Zoo- 
logy, a species of lisard, for* 
merly named the land croco- 
dile. 

SCINTILLATE", TO, (SCHlHUo, 

Lat.) In Chemistry, Arc, to 
sparkle,* to emit sparks. 
Sciolist (sciolus, Lat.) In Li- 
terature ,oh& who knows things 
superficially. 
Sciolto. In Music, an Italian 
Word implying, unbound; de- 
tached ;\ articulate. 

Sciomacht (from ***«, a sha- 
dow, and futxn, battle.) battle 
with a shadow. 

Scion (from scion, French.) In 
Botany, a small twig taken 
from one tree to be ingrafted 
on another. 

Scire facias (Lat.) In Laic, 
a writ judicial, most commonly 
to call on a man to shew cause 
unto the court, why judgment 
should not be executed. 

Scirpus. A rush. In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order calamaria?. 

Scirpus palustris. Marsh 
club rush. 

Scirpus laccstris. The com- 
mon bullrush. 

SctRRHUS (from *xw#.) In 
Surgery, an indurated gland. 

ScitaminEvB (from an old word 
signifying aromatic.) In Bo- 
tany, a natural and important 
2 A 2 
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order of exotic plants, the 
eighth of Linnsus, iterating 
ginger, turmeric, jedoary, . car- 
damoms, &c. The name, al- 
ludes to their aromatic and 
seasoning qualities. 

SctURus (from mm, shade, and 
#*£«, tail.) The Squirrel. In 
Zoclogy, a genua of animals of 
the class mammalia, and order 
ghres. 

Soivrus volans. The Lap- 
land flying squirrel. 

Sciumus vulgaris. The com* 
men squirrel. 

ScLERANTHUS (ffom r»A*j*f, 

hard, and atht, a flower,) 
Knavoel. In Botany* a gangs 
of plants of the natural order 
caryophylleae. 

Sclerosis. In Surgery, a hard 
tumour. 

Sclerotic coat; In Anatomy, 
the cup of the eye, which t« 
situated with its convexity in* 
wards, is termed the sclerotic 
coat. 

Sclerotium. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of parasitical fungi, thus 
named from their hardness of 
texture. 

Scolex. In Natural History, 
a genus of rermes intestine 
found in fish. » 

ScoloPax. In Ornithology, a 
genus of birds of the order 
grallss. 

Scolopax aloocbphala. The 
common godwit. 

SCOLOPAX AROJ7ATA. The 

common curlew. 

SCOLOPAX GALLINAOCU The 

common snipe. 

SCOLOPAX OALLIMULA. The 

jack snipe. . . 

Scolopax Hutars. The nod- 
ding snipe. 
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bgsticola. The 

ftcock. 

SCQLOPENDRA. Ill ElUomolo- 

^ry, a pert us of apterous insects, 
commonly named centipes: 

SOOLOPENDRA G A BRIE LIS. 

K*nis species of centipes in- 
habits Italy, and has one hun- 
dred and forty legs on each 
side. | 

ScolopBndritjm. Spleenmort. 
fn ' botany, the name of a genus 
pi ferns. 

Scolymcs. Golden thistle. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order composite. 

Scomber. The Mackerel. In 
'Icfahyology, a genus of tho- 
racic fishes. 

Scombbr ductor. The pilot- 
fl»h, the gasterosteus ductor of 
Linnaeus. 

SCOMBBRP£LAMI8. The bOBl- 

toe mackerel. 

SCOMBER THY* NUB. The 

tunny. 

Scomber trachurus. The 
Bead or horse mackerel. 

Sconce. In Manufactures, a 
(>ensile candlestick, generally 
with a looking glass to reflect 
the light. 

Scoparia (from scopa, Lat., 
broom.) In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 
personate; thus named, be- 
cause in the West Indies they 
are used for making brooms. 

Scoots umbretta. In Orni- 
thology, the tufted umbre of 
Africa. 

Scoria.- In Metallurgy, dross ; 

x the scum or recrement of me- 
tal after fusion. 

Scorpana* In Ichthyology* an 
mfcortfc genus of fishes' of the 
thoracic order, which Includes 
856 
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the sea-bog or porcus mari- 

nus. 
Scorpio. The Scorpion. In 

Entomology, the name of a ge- 
nus of apterous insects, much 

resembling a small lobster, 

with a venomous sting. 
Scorpio. In Astronomy, the 

eighth sign of the zodiac. In 
Botany, the old name of the 

genista spinosa, or common. 

furze bush. 

Scorpio palustris. The 
Water Scorpion. Nepa. 

Scorpiurub, or Scorpion's tail, 
Caterpillar. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural 
order papilionacese. 

Scorzonera. Viper's grass. 
In Botany, a genus of plants 
of the natural order composi- 
te. Notwithstanding its name, 
it is a mild esculent vegetable. 

Scorzonera hispanica. Gar- 
den viper grass. It is boiled 
and eaten like carrots. 

Scot and lot (Saxon, sceat, 
pars, part, and llot, sort, 
chance.) , In Law, whoever, 
though not by equal propor- 
tion, are assessed to any con- 
tribution, are said to pay scot 
and lot. 

Scream br. In Ornithology, the 
palamedea. 

Screw (from scroeve x Dutch.)* 
One of the mechanical powers, 
which is defined a right cy- 
linder cut into a furrowed spi- 
ral. Of this there are two 
kinds, the male and the female 
screws. The first being cut 
convex; but the latter chan- 
nelled and concave. 

Screwbhexl. In Conchology, 
the English name of the 
Turbo. 
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Screwtrbe. In Botany, the 
helicteres. , 

Scrinium. In Antiquity, a cas- 
ket, escrutoire, or writing-desk. 

Scrip (from scrappe, Icelandic.) 
In Law and Finance, a sche- 
dule ; a small writing. 

Scrophula (from scrofa, an old 
sow.) In Nosology, a deprava- 
tion of the humours of the 
body, which breaks out into 
sores, commonly called the 
king's evil or struma. 

Scrophularia. Figwort. In 

' Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order personatae. 

Scto. In Roman Antiquity, an 
abbreviation of the words se- 
natus consulto, a consultation 

' of the senate. 

Scruple (scrupulus, Lat.) In 
Apothecaries weight, twenty 
grains; the third part of a 

■ drachm* 

Scud. In Meteorology, clouds 
of a blackish colour, moving 
quickly through the atmo- 
sphere, are thus named by ma- 
riners. 

Sculpsit. A Latin word in- 
scribed by artists on their 
works, to indicate the engraver 
or carver. 

Scupper holes (from schoepen, 
Dutch, to draw off.) In Ship- 
building, small holes on the 
deck through which water is 
carried into the sea. 

Scurf. In Surgery, a kind of 
dry miliary scab, consisting of 
branny or pearly exfoliations 
of the cuticle. 

Scurvy (scorbutus, Lat.) In 
Nosology, a disease charac 

' terized by extreme depression 
of the vital powers, sponginess 
of the gums, purple blotches 
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on the skin, artcf sp 
hemorrhages. . , J . 

Scurvy grass, or spopnuwr. 
In Botany, cochleana. t , v ^ 

Scutcheon (from scuccvone^ 
Ital.) The shield represented 
in Heraldry, , 

Scutella (a little shield* diajh, 
or saucer.) In Botany, a term 
applied to the peculiar recep- 
tacle of the seeds of .many 
species of lichens. 

Scutellaria. Scull cap. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order personatae, 

Scuttlb8. In Ship-building, 
square holes cut through t)ie 
decks for the purpose of hand- 
ing small articles from deck to 
deck. 

Scutum sobieski, SobieskCs 
shield. In Astronomy, the 
name of a constellation. 

Sea bear* In Zoology, a, name 
for the phoca vitulina, or ur- 
sine seal. 

Sea calf. In Zoology, the 
phoca vitulina. 

Sea cow (the lamantin of the 
French.) In Zoology \ the vac- 
ca marina, or trichecus mana- 
tus. 

Sea devil. In Ichthyology, 
therana piscatrix, or lophius 
piscatorius. ft is also a name 
given in the Wast Indies to a 
colossal ray, or skate, fifteen 
feet in diameter excluding the 
tail. 

Sea daffodil. In Botany, 
pancratium. 

Sea fans or feathers, la Na~ 
tural History, a species of 
gorgonia or spongia. 

Sea horse. In Zoology, a name 
sometime* given to the walrus 

' or morse. 
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Ska *alb. Id Botany, a spe- 
cies of crambe. 

8b a louse (the pediculu* mar 
rmus.) Ip Natural History, a 
nam* given to the Molucca 
crab. 

Sea lungs. Id Natural His- 
tory, a species of medusa. 

Sba onion. Ip Botany, the 
scilla maritima. 

Sea owl. In Ichthyology, the 
cyclopterus, or lump fish* 

Sea pen (permatula.) In iVate- 
raf History, a genus of zoo- 
phytes possessing locomotion. 

8b a swallow. In Ornitholo- 
gy tihp sterna bij-undo. 

Sba weeds. In Botany, these 
are certain cryptogaraic plants 
(algae, conferva, fucus, ulvse, 
ic.,) which grow in the sea, 
sometimes fixed, and some- 
times floating about, detached 
from any base. 

Seal. In Law, sigillum. 

Seal. In Zoology, phoca. 

Sbbacic acid. In Chemistry, 
the peculiar acid of fat, suet, 
or tallow. 

$BCALE. Bye. In Botany, a 
g#nus of plapts of the natural 
order gramina. 

Sbcale cerbale, Cultivated 
or common rye. 

Secant (secans, Lat., cutting.) 
In Geometry, the right J me 
drown from the centre of a 
Circle, and meeting, and cutting 
with another right line with- 
out the circle, called the tan- 
gent. 

Second. In Astronomy, Geo- 
metry, &c, the sixtieth part of 
a minute. A pendulum 39,139 

- meheSf vibrates seconds in 
ton/Ion, 



Secondary (secondwiu*.) 
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Law, an officer who is second 
or next to the chief officer; 
as the seconder to the remem- 
brancer in the exchequer, &c. 
&c. 

Secondary planets. In As- 
tronomy, such as have the pri- 
mary planets for their centre of 
motion, and move round them 
and along with them. 3 . They 
are also named moons and sa- 
tellites. 

Secrete, to. In Physiology, 
to secern ; to separate. 

Secretion {seeretus, Lat.) In 
Physiology, that part of the 
animal economy, which con- 
sists in separating the various 
fluids of the body, and more 
especially of matters from the 
blood. Secretion also de- 
notes the substance or fluid se- 
creted. 

Sect (secta, Lat.) In Religion 
and Philosophy, a body or men 
following some particular mas- 
ter, or united in some tenets. 

Sectilia. In Roman Antiquity, 
pavements laid with stones cut 
in various forms; distinguish- 
ed from tessellated ones. 

Sectile {sectilis, Lat.) In Mi- 
neralogy y a character which 
stands between malleable and 
brittle. 

Sector (from eecteur, French.) 
In Geometry, an instrument of 
wood or metal, with a joint, 
and sometimes a piece to turn 
out to make a true square, with 
lines of sines, tangents, secants, 
equal parts, rhumbs, polygons, 
hoprs, latitudes, &c. 

Secular {secular is, Lat.) In 
Church Government, opt spi- 
ritual j relating to affairs of 



In! t^e present world; not hpjy; 
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worlcDf . In the famvh Church* 
apt ]>o\mi by monastic vows. 

Secure ga.wes (the Mi secur 
lares.) In 4nUquity, sqlemu 
games o^inally held among 
the Romans, once in a secu- 
ftw»,age,or century. 

Sbcundin?. In Surgery, the 
membrane in which the em- 
bryo is wrapped j the after- 
birth. 

Secundum art em (usually con- 
tracted to §.A.) In Pharmacy, 
according to the rule? of art. 

Spqatjve s 4 it. In old Cfa~ 
mittry, a name given to crystals 
pll^ora*. 

$E. defenpjekdo (Lat.) In self- 
defence; in defending one's 
self. 

Sedge-grass. In Botany, ca- 
re*. 

Sbdu*, SUme-crop. }n Botany, 
a genus of plants of (he natural 

r order succulent*. 

SftpuM angj,jcij?i. Pnglisji 
stone-crop. 

8 ebp, Jn Botany, &c., the or- 
ganised particle produced Py 
plants and animals, from which 
new plants and animals are ge- 
nerated. 

$bed-vessej,. The pericarp, 
or pericarpium, 

Sbbp-pown. The pappus. 

§Ebdwmgs, In Gardmingxde 
note such rpots (of giljy flow- 
ers, &q.) as come from the seed? 
<Jown. Also the young tender 
shoots of any plants newly 
sown. 

Sees. (Sanscrit.) An East In- 
dian weight which varies every- 
where- The factory seer is 
about two pounds avoirdupois, 
forty to the mannd. 

Segment (,segmeqty,ifo t*at.) Jn 



SEG~-9SEL , 

Qiomtry, a ngffreco^ta^ 
between a chord ah4 an 4* 
of a circle, or sp rarwh of thj 
circle as is cut by that chord. 

Segnq (Italian.) In flfusjc, i 
sign or mark of reference fa 1 
the repetition pf any strain pi 
portion of a strain. 

Sbips, or *ey mi*. In the Eas 
Indies, the descendants pf thj 
Mabommedan prophet are, tbu 
designated. 

Seisin. In Law, seizin in fact u 
when a corporal ppssession, haj 
heen taken. Seizin in law, \\ 
when something is dpne whjcl 
the law accounteth a w^ia* a: 
an enrolment. This is as mucl 
as a right to lands aqd tene: 
menU. 

Selah. In Scripture, a wpr^ 
that occurs seventy times in 
the Hebrew te*t pf tfte Psalms, 
The septuagint explains it as i 
pause in singing, but its rea 
import is uncertain. 

Selenite (from fAf «, th< 
moon, on account of its silverj 
lustre.) In Mineralogy^ cry 
stallized variety of *u)pnate p 
lime, named also sparry, or h 
Hated gypsum, and gypsuni 
speculare. 

SEiENiun(fr.«'i^i)w»>the moon. 
In Chemistry, a new elemen- 
tary substance, extracted from 
pyrites,and possessing the pro- 
perties of a metal combmec 
with those of sulphur, the nam* 
of which indicates its relatiot 
to tellurium. 

Selenography, (from ^Xava, 
the raopp, and y^»pm.) A de- 
scription of the moon, as geo- 
graphy is qf the qarfh- 

Selvage, (n Maiqtfactwes 
the edge of cloth where it U 

m 
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closed by complicating the 
threads. 

Semaphore (from (Tfifttt, sign, 
and Qn*, to bear.) In Mecha- 
nics, a name given by the 
French to the telegraph, and 
latterly adopted in England to 
signify any machine to commu- 
nicate intelligence by signs or 
signals. 

Semecarpus (from trnfuo*, to 
mark.) The Marking Nut- 
tree. In Botany, the name of 
a genus of plants. 

Semen (Lat.) In Botany, seed. 

Semi. In Grammar, a word 
borrowed from theLatin,which 
used in composition signifies 
half. The French instead of 
semi, use demi, and the Greeks 
hemi. 

Semicircle. In Geometry, &c, 
the half of a circle; part of a 
circle divided by the diameter. 

Sem icolon (from semi, half, and 
x*Xm>.) In Grammar, half a 
colon ; a point made thus [ ; ], 
to denote a greater pause than 
that of a comma. 

Semidiameter, or radius. In 
Geometry, a right line drawn 
from the centre of a circle or 
sphere, to its circumference. 

Semiflosculus. In Botany, a 
term used to express the flowers 
of a certain class of plants, of 
which the dandelion and hawk- 
weed are examples. 

Semilunar. In Astronomy, &c, 
resembling the form of a half- 
moon. 

Semimetal (from semi, and me- 
tal.) Half metal ; imperfect 
metal. In Chemistry, a term 
formerly applied to metals not 
possessing ductility and malle- 
ability. 
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Seminal leaves. In Botany, 
these are the soft plain undi- 
vided leaves that first sprout 
forth from the sown seeds, and 
different from those of the suc- 
ceeding plant. 

Semiordinate. In Come Sec- 
tions, a line drawn at right 
angles to, and bisected by the 
axis, and reaching from one 
side of the section to the other. 

Semiquadrate, or semiquar- 
tile. In Astronomy, an aspect 
of the planets, when distant 
from each other forty-five de- 
grees, or one sign and a half. 

Semiquaver. In Music,a. note 
containing half the quantity of 
a quaver. 

Semispherical. In Geometry, 
belonging to half a circle. 

Semitertian. In Nosology, 
an ague, compounded of a ter- 
tian and quotidian. 

Semitone. In Music, one of 
the degrees or concinnous in- 
tervals of concords. 

Semivowel. In Grammar, a 
vowel which makes an imper- 
fect sound, and does not de- 
mand a total occlusion of the 
mouth. 

Sempervirens (Lat.) In Bo- 
tany, evergreen. 

Sempervivum (Lat., everlwing, 
ox evergreen.) House-leek. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order succulent*. 

Semper vi vjb. In Botany, a na- 
tural order of plants, thus nam- 
ed in allusion to the tenacity 
of the living principle com- 
mon to the whole order. 

Sempiternal (sempttemus, 
Lat.) In Metaphysics, eternal 
in futurity ; having a begin- 
ning but no end. 
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Senary (senarna, Let.) In 
Arithmetic, belonging to the 
number six ; containing six. 

Senatus coNsutTUM(Lat.) In 
Antiquity, a vote or resolution 
of the Roman senate. 

Senate (senatus, Lat.) In Go- 
vernment, an assembly of coun- 
sellors ; a body of men set apart 
to consult for the public good. 

Seneoio (from senex, Lat., an 
old man.) Groundsel. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order composite. 

Senecio Jacob* a. Common 
ragwort. 

Senecio vulgaris. Common 
groundsel. 

Seneka, or Rattlesnake-root, In 
Pharmacy, the root of the po- 
lygala (milkwort) senega. 

Seneschal (French.) In He- 
raldry, &c, one who 4n great 
houses had the care of feasts 
and domestic ceremonies. 

Senna. In Pharmacy, &c.,the 
senna of commerce consists of 
the dried leaves of the cassia 
senna, a shrub -like annual 
plant cultivated in Egypt. • 

Sensitive plant. In Botany, 
the English name for the mi- 
mosa pudica. 

Sensorium (Lat.) In Physio- 
logy, the part where the senses 
transmit their perceptions to 
the mind; the seat of sense. 
2. In medical writings, it is of- 
ten used as synonymous with 
the brain. 

Sensorium commune. In Phy- 
siology, a part of the nervous 
system, where volition is sup- 
posed to originate, and to 
which all impressions are re- 
ferred or conveyed, before they, 
excite perceptions. 
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Senticosjr (from«»*ttfr>« bri 
or bramble.) In Betany, 1 
thirty-fifth natural order 
Linnaeus, comprehending t 
rose, brier, bramble, &c. 

Senza (Ital.) In Music, an I 
lian proposition, implying wi 
out, as senza organo, witb< 
the organ. 

Sepia (from sepio, Lat., to cty 
or conceal.) The Cuttle-fi 
In Natural History, an or< 
of worms which secrete a bin 
inky fluid, and furnish a 
from their bones pulverize* 
species of pounce. 

Sbpiarls (from sepis, Lat., 
hedge.) In Botany, the for 
fourth natural order of Linn 
us, comprehending the jasmi 
&c. 

Sepoy (sepahi, Persian andTir 
ish.) In the East Indies, a nai 
given to the native infam 
soldiers in the British servt 
The spahies of the Turks i 
cavalry. 

Seps. In Natural History 
peculiar little animal of^the 
zard kind, but appearing rati 
like a serpent with feet. 

Sept (septum, Lat.) In Gem 
logy, a clan, race, or gene 
tion. 

Septangular (from septt 
and angulus.) In Geomet 
having seven angles, cornc 
or sides. 

Sept aria (from septum, Lat. 
division.) In Mineralogy, ap) 
roidal concretions of ferrugii 
ous marl, from which Parke 
cement is manufactured. I< 
also named the ludi Helmon 

September (Lat.) In Chroi 
logy, the ninth month of t 

. modern year, but the sevei 
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from March, which was lb* 
beginning of the old year. 

Septennial (ssptennis, Lai.) 
Ju Chronology, lasting seven 
years; happening once in se- 
ven yean*. 

Septeetri o (Lat.) In Geogra- 
phy, the north. In Astronomy, 
a name given to the polar star, 
as belonging to the constella- 
tion septentriones. 

Srptentrionbs (from septem^ 
seven, and triones, bullocks, 
supposed by the ancients to be 
yoked to the plough.) In ^«- 
tronomy, the constellation usu- 
ally named ursa minor, or the 
little bear. 

Sbptfoil. In #>fcwy,tormen- 
til. 

Septic (from ma-row* .) In Che- 
mistry, any substance having 
power to promote or produce 
piUrejactjon. 

§£VjULQEHAR\(teptwgmarius, 
Lat.) In Arithmetic, consist- 
ing of seventy. 

Septuagint {septmginta, Lat.) 
Jn Scripture, the old Greek 
version of the Old Testament, 
so called, as being supposed to 
be the work of seventy-two 
interpreters. 

Septum (Lat., a division or par- 
tition.) In Anatomy, a name ap- 
plied to various parts of the 
body; generally such as are 
contiguous to cavities. 

Septum cerebri, and cere- 
mmlli. The falciform of 

scythe-like process of the dura 
mater. 

Septum marium. The parti- 
tion between the nostrils. 

Sequestration. In Law, the t 

acjt 44 separating a thing in 



sion of both parties, until th* 
right be determined. 
Serai (Arabic.) In the East 
Indies, a place of accommoda- 
tion for travellers: thus named 
by the Mahommedans. 
Seraph. In Scripture, one of 
the orders of angels ; in the 
Hebrew plural, seraphim. 
Serge. In Commerce, a wool- 
len quilted stuff of various 
kinds. 

Sergeant (serqente, Italian.) 
A Lawyer of the highest rank, 
under a judge. A tide given to 
some of the king's servants, as 
sergeants chirurgeons. 
Sericum (Lat.) In Natural 

History, silk. 
Series (Lat.) Sequel; order; 
course. In Chronology, &c. , a 
continued succession of things 
in the same order, and which 
have some relation or connex- 
ion with each other. 
Ser 1 E8 . In 4 nalysti, a succes- 
sion of terms or progressive 
quantities, connected together 
by the signs plus and minus, 
and proceeding according to 
some law or determinate rela- 
tion, as 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. 
Serpent. A wreathed musical 
instrument, serving as a bass 
to the hautbois. 

Serpentaria. In Botany, 
snake-root, a species of aristo- 
lochia. 
Serpentarius (Lat.) In As- 
tronomy, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, named 
also Qphiuchus. 
Serpentes. Serpents* In Zoo- 
logy, the second order of the 
Linn&an class amphibia, cha- 
racterized as footless* 
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p$ni-tlow of the ancients.) In 
Mineralogy and Geology, a pri- 
mary serpentine rock, thus 
named, from the variety of its 
tints resembling a serpent's 
skin. This rock sometimes 
contains forty per cent, of mag- 
nesia, en which account it 
feels unctuous and greasy to 
the touch. Mona marble is an 
example of serpentine, and the 
Lizard Point m Cornwall is a 
mass of it, 

Serpula. The Worm~shell. In 
Conchology, a genus of uni- 
valve sea-shells, without a 
regular spire, inhabited by a 
terebella. 

Serrated (serratus, Lat.) In 
Conchology, Botany, &c.tfovm- 
ed of jags or indentures like 
the edge of a saw. 

Serratula. Saw-wort. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order composite. 

Serratus. In Botany, a leaf, 
edged like a saw. 

Sertularia. In Natural His- 
tory, a genus of vermes zoo- 
phyte, growing in the form of 
a plant, and producing polypi 
from cup-shaped denticles. 

Serula. In Ornithology, a web- 
footed bird, common about Ve- 
nice. 

Serum (Lat.) The thin watery 
part that separates from the 
rest in any liquor. In Surgery, 
coagulated blood separates 
like curds and whey into two 
distinct portions; the watery 
fluid named serum, and the 
coagulum named crupr. 

Servi (Lat,) Jn taw, bond- 
men. 

£eryice-trre. Jn Botany, sor- 
bus. 



Servinq. In Navigation, en- 
circling a rope with line or 
spun-yarn, to prevent its being 
chafed. 

Servitor. In the University 
of Oxford, a scholar or stu- 
dent, who attends and waits on 
another for his maintenance. 
Sesamu* (the derivation un- 
certain.) In Botany, a white 
grain of the natural order lu- 
ridse, growing in India and 
Africa, from which oil is ex- 
tracted. 

Sesamum orientate. Com- 
mon eastern sesamum., or oily 
grain. 

Seseli. Meadow Saxifrage. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order umbellate. 
Sesieria. Moor-grass. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 
Sfis qu i . In Music, a Latin par- 
ticle, signifying a whole and a 
half, used by old masters to 
distinguish different kind's of 
measure. 

Sbsqui a lt ER (Lat.) In Music-, 
an organ stop, implying a whole 
and a half. In Geometry, it is a 
ratio where ope quantity or 
number contains another one* 
and a half as much more, as 6 
and 9. 

Sesquipepal {sesquipedalis, 
Lat.) Jn Poetry t #c., contain- 
ing a foot and a half. 
Sesquitertian. In Mathe- 
matics, having such a ratio, as 
that one quantity or number 
contains another one,' and one- 
thircj part more, as 6 and 8. 
Sessile {sessiles, Lat., sitting 
close.) In Botany Aov, dwarf- 
ish, Oat. 
Sesterce (the great sestertim*') 
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• Anionf" thk'Rbtticlnsi a flrtn'bf 
money of about 8?. U. b\d. 
sterling.' 2. It contained one 
thousand small sesterces. 

Sesterce (the lesser tester- 
Hum.) In Roman Antiquity, 
a silver coin of that nation, the 
fourth part of a denarius. 

Setaceous (geta, Lat.) In 
Zoology, Botany, &c, bristly, 

• set with strong* hairs. 
SBTon (setacum, Lat.) In Sur- 
gery, a seton is made when the 

. skin is taken up with a needle, 
and the wound kept open by a 
twist of silk or hair, that hu- 
mours may vent themselves. 
In Farriery, this operation is 
called rowelling. 

Sexagenary (sexagenarhis, 
Lat.) In Chronology, &c, aged 

• sixty years. 

S ex a ges im a (Lat.) In Church 
' Ritual*, the second Sunday be- 
fore Lent. 

SExangular. In Geometry, 

• hexagonal ; having six corners 

' or angles. 

Sexennial (from sex, and an- 
nus.) In Chronology, &c, 
lasting six years; happening 
once in six years. 

Sextant. In Geometry, the 
sixth part of a circle. In Na- 
vigation, &c, an astronomical 

■ instrument made like a qua- 
drant, but containing only sixty 
degrees. 

Sexti le (sextilis, Lat.) In As- 
trology, is a position or as- 
pect of two planets, when sixty 
degrees distant, or at the dis- 
tance of two signs from each 
other. 

Sextuple (sextuplus, Lat.) In 
Arithmetic, six-fold, six times 
told. 
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Shad; In /cAffty ologyj $Jie pin- 
pea alosa. 

Shaddock. In Botany^ the 
citrus decuman a. 

Shaft. In Architecture, the 
body of a column between tie 
base and capital. i 

Shag, or Lesser Cormorant.' In 
Ornithology* the pelicanus gni- 
cuius. 

Shagreen (chagrin, Frenclj.) 
In the Arts, a sort of grained 
leather, the prepared skin of a 
particular kind of fish. 2. Also 
any skin made rough in imita- 
tion of it. 

Shale. In Mineralogy, the 
softer kinds of argUUte or 
slate is thus named. It does 
not effervesce with acids. 

Shale (corrupted from shell.) 
In Botany, a husk, the ca se of 
seed in siliquous plants. 

Shale. In Mineralogy, a se- 
condary stratified rock, consist- 
ing of schistose indurated clay, 
formerly termed slate-clay. 2. 
It is almost always found in 
the neighbourhood of coal. 

Shale (bituminous.) In Mine- 
ralogy, a species of clay-slate, 
which contains so much bitu- 
men and carbon that it is 
used for fuel. S. It is also 
named Kemmeridge coal. 

Shallot. In Botany, a spe- 
cies of allium, (onion, leek, 
&c.) 

Shammy {chamois, French.) In 
Manufactures, a kind of 
leather, either dressed in oil 
or tanned, originally prepared 
from the skin of the chamois, a 
species of rupicapra. 

Shamrock. In Botany, the 
Irish name for the trefoil, or 

J three-leaved clover. 
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Sharrbone. In Anatomy, tlje 
09 puuis, the bone that divides 
the trunk from the limbs. 
Shark. In Ichthyology, squa- 

lns. 
Shark, basking, The squa- 
lus maximus. , 

Shark, blue. ThQ squalus 
glaucus. 

Shark, the common. The 
squalus, carcharias. 
Shark, the angel or monk 
fish. The squalus squat ina. 
Sharp. In Music, an acute 
sound marked thus #, and 
elevating the note before which 
U is placed. 

Shastras (Sanscrit.) In Hin- 
doo fheology, books of in- 
struction, more especially 
Ijbose containing divine ordi- 
nances. , 

Shattert (from shattered.) In 
Mineralogy, disunited, not 
compact, . easily falling into 
many parts. 

Shaw. In Law, a grove of 
trees j a wood. 

Shea-tree. In Botany, the 
butter-tree of Africa, described 
by Mungo Park. 
Shearwater. In Ornitholo- 
gy $ the procellaria pufiinus. 
Sheath. In Botany, this word 
is synonymous with spatha, 
perchstium, and vagina. 
Sheave. In Mechanics, a cy- 
lindrical wheel made of hard 
wood or metal, and moveable 
' round a pin as its axis in amor- 
' tise. They are fixed to blocks, 
■'Ac. 

Sheep. In Zoology, ovis. 
Sheer-hulk. In the Navy, an 

Sid 74 cut down to the lower 
eck, and fitted up with a pair 
r of 'sneers, for tbe purpose of 



taking out the lqwer masts, ol 
ships preparing for sea. 
Sheers. In Ship-building ,&c, 
like masts or large spars set 
across each other at the upper 
end, by which contrivance very 
heavy bodies, such as frame- 
timbers, masts, &c, are raised. 
Sheet. In Navigation, a rope 
fastened to one or both cor- 
ners of a sail, to extend anc 
retain it in a particular situa 
tion. 

Sheet-anchor. In Naviga 
tion, the largest, anchor of; 
ship. 

Shekel. An ancient Jewisl 
silver coin, equal to four attl 
drachms, in value about 2s. 6<i 
A shekel of gold was wort] 
U.16*. 6d. 
SHEKH,or Shiekh. (Arabic.) I 
chief; a nobleman; a title c 
respect among the Bedoui 
Arabs. 

Shell. In Conchology, tests 
This is a hard calcareous cms 
serving to enclose the body c 
an animal* hence termed teste 
ceous. In Gunnery, a holloa 
iron sphere or globe, to b 
filled with gunpowder, &c, t 
form bombs. 

Sheldrake. In Ornitholog\ 
the tadorna, or anas tadorna. 
Shelves. In Navigation, 
name applied to dangeroi 
shallows, sand-banks, or rock 
lying immediately under th 
surface of the water. 
Shepherd's purse. Bun 
Pastoris. In Botany and Agr 
culture, the name of a commc 
weed, a species of thlaspi. 
Sheriff (from shire and rev 
a steward.) In Law, an oil 
cer to whom is intrusted, 
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*ach dounty, the execution of 
the laws. 

Shiahs (Arabic.) In Maho- 
raedan Theology, the adherents 
to the sect of Ali. 

Shingles. In House-building, 
small pieces of wood sawed 
to a certain scantling, used in 
rooting, instead of tiles or 
slates. 

Shirs (from a Saxon word, sig- 
nifying w divide.) In Geogra- 
phy, a division of the kingdom ; 
a county. 

Shi vers. In Navigation, the 
little round wheels of wood or 
metal, in which the rope of a 
pulley or block runs. 

Short ft ins. In Anatomy, the 
bastard ribs. 

Shot (escot, French.) A sum 
charged, a reckoning. 

Shoulder. In Anatomy, hu- 
merus. 

Shrew, or Shrew-mouse. In 
Zoology, the sorex araneus, or 
ittus. 

Shrike, or Butcher-bird. In 
Ornithology, lanius. 

Shrimp. In Natural History, 
the cancer crangon of Lin- 
naens, but by other writers 
classed under the genus squilla. 

' The white shrimp, or cancer 
squilla, is the prawn. 

Shrine (scrmium, Lat.) In 
Church Rituals, a case in 
which something sacred is re- 
posited. 

Shroff (Persian.) In the East 
Indies, a money-changer. 

Shrovetide, or Shrove Tues- 

• day, (from shrove, the preterite 
of shrive.) In Church Rituals, 
the time of confession, the day 
before Ash- Wednesday, or 
Lent. 

S*6 
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ShRItbs. In Botany and Vege- 
table Physiology, plants With 
a perennial woody stem, but of 
a more humble and slender 
form of growth than trees. 

Shuttle, the flyinq. In 
Mechanics, a shuttle thus nam- 
ed, because it flies rapidly 
through the warp on two steel 
rollers. It is not thrown by 
the hand, but by a simple piece 
of machinery. 

Sialagogubs (net*.*, saliva or 
spittle.) In Pharmacy* me- 
dicines that excite an uncom- 
mon flow of saliva. 

Si da ("}*.) Indian Mallow. In 
Botany, a genus of exotic 
plants, mostly tropleal, of the 
natural order columniferae. 

Side. In Geometry, \&tus. The 
side of a figure is a line mak- 
ing part of the periphery of 
any superficial figure. In tri- 
angles the sides are called 
legs. 

Sidereal day (from sidui, a 
star.) In Astronomy, is the 
time in which any star revolves 
from meridian to meridian 
again. 

Siderites (from #i3ng«;, iron.) 
Iron Wort. In Botany* a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural or- 
der verticillatae. 

SlDERODRENDRUM (from "*W, 

iron, and 3si£f«i>, a tree.) The 
Iron-tree. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 

Sideroxylum (nl*»{<*, iron, and 
IvXn, wood.) Iron Wood. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order dumosse. 

Sidesmen, or synodsmen. In 
Law, persons who in large 
parishes are appointed to as* 

sist the churchwardens. 
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Slitis (Lat.) * In Astronomy, a 
star df constellation. 

SiErtNtTE. In Mineralogy. See 
Syenite. 

Sierra (Spanish, a saw, or 
dentated instrument.) In Geo- 
graphy, a Word Used by the 
Spaniards to designate a ridge 
of mountains oir craggy rocks. 

Slo. In Philology, a word used 
by the Saxons for victory; as 
Hgbert, famous for victory; 
Irtgward, victorious preserver. 

Sight. In the Arts, an aper- 
ture pervious to the eye* or 
Other points filed to guide the 
eye ; as the sights of a quad- 
taut. 

8tQtL(stgillum> l*t.) In Law, 
a seal. 

Signature. In Printing, a 
letter put at the bottom of the 
first ^ttge of each sheet, as a 
direction to the binder in fold- 
ing, gathering, and collating. 

SttUratL Catchfly or viscous 
campion. In Botany, a genus 
of plant* of the natural order 
earyophyllese. 

Silex (Lat., a flint) See Sili- 
ca. Almost all the natural 
forms of silex contain nine- 
tenths of the pure earth. 

StLHotm-ss (French, after an 
individual.) In Drawing, 
small portraits thus named. 

Silica. In Mineralogy, &c, 
one of the primitive earths, 
insipid, insoluble, and infusible 
by common processes. t. Si- 
lica is probably a binary com- 
pound of oxygen with a pecu- 
liar inflammable base named 
silicum. 3* It appears to con- 
tain half its weight of oxygen. 
4. Rock crystal, quarts, agate, 
flint* chalcedony, jasper, and 
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sthofl aw examples of sili- 
ceous stones; but it is Univer- 
sally diffused, being the most 
abundant substance in nature. 

Silicate, ot nliciatc. In Mine- 
ralogy and Chemistry, a term 
denoting the combination of 
silex or silica, with other 
earths and metallic oxides, in 
which the silex is supposed to 
act the part of an acid. 

Siliceous. In Mineralogy, 
denotes a substance principally 
composed of silex or silica. 

Siliceous sandstone. In 
Mineralogy and Geology, rock 
composed of fine quartz sand, 
united by a siliceous cement. 

Si li ci ate. In Mineralogy, 
&c. See Silicate. 

Si licu la. A little pod. Ift 
Botany, the diminutive of si- 
liqua. 

Silicum, ot silicon. In ChemH- 

7, the supposed metallic base 
silica. 

Siliqua. A pod. In Botany, 
a sort of dry, elongated peri- 
carp or seed-vessel. The husk, 
cod, or shell of such plants as 
are of the pulse kind. 

SiLiQUO«£(from *t%tut,apod.) 
In Botany, the thirty-ninth na- 
tural order of Lmnssus, con- 
sisting of plants having pods 
for their seed-vessels. 

Silk. In Entomology, sericum. 

Silk worm. In Entomology, 
bombyx, a species of phalssna 
or moth, with eleven rings. 

Si ll. In Architecture, the tim- 
ber or stone at the foot of a 
door or window. 

Silpha, or sylpha. The Car- 
rion beetle. In Entomology, 
the name of a genus of coleo- 
pterous insects* 
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abate, aid : #"£#* the feiL) „fe 
fcfyHPkw* » ge«tt8 rf.flatai 
of the order ahjfomJAalea, jre- 
•£»bUng tfa Mw^eon, . 

SWKip jft^wjis.. % The sly .or 
Ew»R$au siluruq, thelajgost 
*f aft &e .Pmppm river fish. 

SmiA.(aaapew), inZ<M^yy\a 
genus of the class and, order 
HMmmaV* primates, ,grea*ly 
resembling man, , 

Sim a beelzeb^b. The preach- 
er VMfcey, or fowling ba- 
boon. 

SlMlA CVNOCEPHALU8. The 
dog-headed, monkey, t ,. , , 

SlMIA.^ARINA. The SfifrHpf, 
In Ichthyology, a kind qf squa- 
lus pr shark, ,ie,marMblfi far 
its long tail. 

SlMlA^QR^AHU. Jw Zoology, 
the flog babooa^, \ 

Siiiia.satXbus,. Theourani- 
ojifang jpf the Malays, or .wild 
man a? .the woqds, 

Sim a spHJNx r ( If he. .great ba- 
boon o^papion. /,. , . 

Simicon., » The name ofau an- 
cient mvtjcal lnj^rwngQt with 
thirty-fl ve strings, ,,., , 
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baqdtai made lika.a eruatyavf 
-used . i* .sacrifice* aa4* <kbB> 
tUnw, , , .1 4-.^ i #d»v> lo 

Sma»» (Lftti) itfAtfta^ij *t 
Botany, a genus of plantaidf 
the^at«ral 0JrdefiaJUL»qQasft?r*i? 

Sihaws ajrvbnsjs. WilrfofloH 
mustard or charlock i,. u,,ut,n 

Sinapis meRA. Gammon a or 
black mustard. It id Jo*b4 
both wild and cultivated, a < T 

Si« apish. In Pharmacy* *m 
cataplasm composed ctaeflf 
of mustard seed pulverized. \t 

-Sinciput. In Anatomy* <*ty 
fore par* of U»e t bead* ift. +pr£ 
, position, v to^w»>^*titoj twoh 
part >!..-•. hi ' *. H:i«r 

Sine (m*w, t I#U) tin, flew* 
fry, a right sine is a jightftte 
drawn frosa *pe,tndo*ap>a*cM 
^rpeadicAilatl/, ugon tgie dMte 
m^ter dm^rn. .^roift (lT |J|e^h|f 
ep4pf tbeaxcb, „., l76 m ,»t 

Sinecurb, tfrom,, me+x'ifrwU 
anj cur^cara, LaL) ^^«M 
an office w^ckp^ft WH W K 
Dfithou^ani enfcpUtfmjJUtH*]'' 
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imioiKUt.) In £o«>, a par- 
liamentary phrase for adjoura- 
S09 * debate toOtou* ft****) 
my day, when it shall come 
on again. 

8ina 41U non (Lat.) Without 
which, not; applied to some* 
tbing that it indispensable. 

Sins w. In Anatomy, a tendon ; 
the ligaments by which the 

Joints are moved. 

8inoh (Sanscrit.) \ Lion. In 
the East Indies, a distinctive 
appellation of the Hindoo mi- 
litary caste. 

8inoultu8. The Hiccup. In 
Nosology, a spasmodic affec- 
tion of the diaphragm. 

Sinking fund. In Finance, a 
provision made by parliament, 
consisting of the surplusages 
of other funds, appropriated 
to the payment of the national 
jdebt. 

Sinter (ceraunian.) In Mine- 
ralogy, certain siliceous tubes, 
named also lightning tubes. 
Sinter is a German word, and 
applied by that nation to any 
mineral of a stalactite form. 

Sinter chalcedonic. In M t- 
neralogy, a siliceous concre- 
tion deposited by the hot 
springs in Iceland. 

Sinuatus folium (Lat., a si- 
nuated leaf.) In Botany, a leaf 
with a winding outline, or with 
deep, broad, rounded incisions 
of its margin. 

Sinus (Lat^ In Hydrography, 

, a bay of the sea ; an opening 
of the land. In Anatomy, a 
term applied to various cavi- 
ties of the human body. 

8inuou8. In Botany, &c, 
bending in and out. 

Siphon (from r*#», a tube.) In 
2B 



UyifmsUes, a brooked pipe 
through which liquors are con- 
veyed. 

8ifhonanthus (from r«fff, a 
tube, and m**, a flower.) The 
pip* ftosoer. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 

Sifhonia (from ***, a pipe or 
tube.) In Natural History 
and Otology, a sponge-like 
genus of fossil animals, exhi- 
biting a tubular structure. 

Sifhunculcs. In Conehology, 
a cylindrical canal, or elastic 
tube, which proceeds from the 
body of the animal, and perfo- 
rates all the partitions of such 
shells as, like those of the 
nautilus, are divided into se- 
parate chambers. 

Sir (sire, French; seignor, 
Ital. ; tenor, Spanish.) The 
word of respect in compella- 
tion/or style of address. In 
Heraldry, the title of a knight 
or baronet. 

Sirdar (Persian.) In the East 
Indies, a word denoting chief- 
tain, captain, leader. 

Siren. In Natural History,* 
genus of amphibious reptiles 
of a most ambiguous charac- 
ter, but approaching the lizard. 

Sirenia. In Natural History, 
an order of animals, which in- 
cludes the lamantin ormana- 
tus. 

Si rex. The tailed wasp. In 
Entomology, the name of a ge- 
nus of hymenopterous insects. 

Sirius (#•»;*.) In Astronomy, 
a very brilliant star of the first 
magnitude, in the mouth of the 
constellation cahis major, or 
great dog. This is the bright- 
est, and probably the nearest 
of the fixed stars. 
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Sifeftcc6(I&l.> TMsduttf-eaat 
or Syrian wind; 

Sison. ' ff&neicdrt. tn Botarlr/, 
a gondii of plants' bf the natu- 
ral order umbellatse. 

StssOorfcEE of the'Eait Indies. 
In Botany, the dalbergia sis- 
soo. 

SistRUm (UAt.) In Anfiqtiity, 
a brazen trumpet, and sacred 
musical instrument of the an- 
cient Egyptians. 

Sisymbrium (Lat.) The Oress, 
In Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order sliiquosa?. 

SISYMBRIUM NASTURTIUM. The 

tommon water-cress. 

Sisymbrium orientale. Ori- 
ental wild rocket. 

Sisymbrium tbrrestre (Lat.) 
Annual water rocket. 

SITta. The Nuthatch. In Or- 
nitholotyy, a genus of birds of 
the order pica*. 

Situs (Lat., site, situation.) In 
Geometry, &c, denotes the 
situation of lines, surfaces, Ac. 

SkWM. The hater parsnip. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order umbellatse. 

Size. Any viscous or colour- 
less substance. In the Arts, 
colourless and transparent 
glue, being manufactured with 
more care. 

Sizer or servitor. In the Uni- 
versities, a term used to denote 
a certain rank of students. 

Skate. In Ichthyology, the 
raia batis, a species of ray- 
Ash. 

Skeleton (rxiXifc.) In Ana- 
tomy, a system of bones clean- 
ed of the flesh, and joined to- 
gether in the same manner as 
they existed in the body. S. 
The human skeleton consists 
ST* 



6f M4 pieces of «ssed\is irab-* 
stance. 

Skeptic (from #*f<r<r»^*/.) In 
Ethics, one who doubts, ot 
pretends to doubt, of evfiry 
thing. 

Skepticism. In Ethias, uni- 
versal doubt ; pretence or pro- 
fession of universal doubt. 
Skin. In Anatomy, the skin 
consists of two substances 
placed one above the other, in 
the form of laminae or layers. 
The inner lamina is called the 
true skin j the outer is named 
the cuticle, epidermis, or scarf 
skin. 

Skink. In Natural flisttiifr 
the lacerta scincus, a species 
of lizard. 

Skull (sciola, Jcejandic.) In 
Anatomy, the bone that en- 
closes the head. The skull is 
made up of several pieces, 
which being joined together, 
form a considerable cavity, 
which contains the brain as in 
a box, and it is proportionate 
to the size of the box. 
Sky (Danish.) In Meteorology, 
the region that surrounds the* 
earth beyond the atmosphere. 
It is usually taken for the 
whole region without the 
earth. 

Slag. In Metallurgy, the dross 
or recrement, or vitrified cin- 
der, of metal. 2. Slag differs 
from scoria in having a vitreous 
aspect. 
Slaters, (a species of ibsect.) 
In Entomology, the millepedes 
and oniscus. 

Sleep. In Physiology, the 
more or less complete suspen- 
sion of the functions of sens** 
tion and volition, and of the 
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J>ny*ieal organs that connect 
us with the external world. 

8tBBP of plants, (the somnus 
plantarum.) In Vegetable Phy- 
siology, a peculiar state of 
plants during the night, evinc 
ed by a change of position, and 
a folding together of their 
leaves and leaflets. 

Slickenside. In Mineralogy* 
a kind of galena found in Der- 
byshire, and thus named from 
its polisned surface. 

Sloe. In Botany, the fruit of 
the blackthorn or prunus spi- 
nosa. 

Sloop. In Navigation, a small 
one-masted vessel, the main- 
sail of which is attached to a 
gaff above, and to a long boom 
below. The word is also ap- 
plied to any small ship. 

Sloth. In Zoology, bradypus. 

Slough. In Natural History, 
the skin that a serpent casts off 
at its periodical renovation. In 
Surgery, the portion that se- 
parates from a foul sore. 

Slow- worm. In Zoology, the 
English f name for the anguis 
fragilis of Linnaeus. It is also 
named the blind- worm, and 
deaf adder. 

Sluq. An animal of the snail 
kind. In Natural History, a 
species of li max. 

Sluice (from stuys, Dutch.) In 
Hydraulics, a water-gate j a 
flood-gate ; a vent for water. 

Slur. In Music, a mark like 
the arc of a circle, drawn from 
one note to another, compre- 
hending two or more notes 
in the same or different de- 

SmAllage. In Botany, a spe- 
cies of ffoium. 

2B2 . 
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variola. 

Sm alt; In Chemistry, oxide of 
cobalt melted with glass and 
pounded. 

Smaragdinb (smaragdinus. 
Lat.) hi * Jewellery, made or 
emerald ; resembling emerald; 

Smaragdite (thus named from 
its emerald colour.) In Mine* 
ralogy, a green variety of dial- 
lage, coloured by oxide of 
chrome. 

Smaragdus. In Mineralogy, in 
old name for the emerald. 

Smelt, or sparling. In Ichthy* 
ology, the salmo.eperlantti. 

Smilax (from *pjx«g, the yew.} 
Rough Bindweed. In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order sarmentacese. 

Smilax sarsaparill*. In* 
Botany and Pharmacy, the. 
smilax sarsaparilla, Or medici- 
nal smilax. 

Smirnium. Alexanders. lit 
Botany, a genus of plants 6i 
the natural order ombillatse. 

Smouldering, or smothering. 
In Chemistry, &c, hot ; bunt- 
ing and smoking without vent.- 

Smut. In Botany, the uredo 
segetum, a disease of wheat, 
caused by a minute fungus. 

Snail. In Natural History, 
helix. 

Snail (the esculent.) The po- 
matia helix. It is used as food - 
in several parts of Europe dur- 
ing Lent. 

Snail (the garden.) The helix 
hortensis. 

Snake. In Natural History, 
anguis. This is a genus Of *er* 
peots, having only squama? or 
scales; such as have both 
squamteand scmae( oblong, u*N 

m 
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row. transverse, plates,) |>elong 
to the genusWiifter. 

Snake (the common, or ringed.) 
The coluber natrix. 

Snake (the hooded.) The co- 
luber naifi. 

Snake (the rattle.) Crolalus. 

Snake-root. In Botany, ser- 
pentaria. 

Snake (the sea:)' In Natural 
,tti*tofy, the serpens mari- 
nus. 

Snake-stones. In Mineralogy, 
a name sometimes given to the 
ammonites. 

Snap-dragon, In Botany, an- 
tirrhinum. 

Sneezing. In Nosology, ster. 
nutatio. 

Snipe (the common.) In Orni- 
thology, the scolopaxgaliinagb. 

Snipe (the great.) The scolo- 
pax major. 

Snipe (the jack.) , The scolopax 
gallinula. 

Snow. ]p Ancient Meteorology , 
$*• 

S&o w. In Navigation, the larg- 
est of European two-masted 
vessels. The sails and rigging 
are exactly similar to those of 
a ship, only behind the main- 
mast of a snow, there is a small 
spar or mast, fixed into a block 
of wood on the quarter-deck, 
which carries a sail resembling 
the mizen of a ship. 

Snow-bird. In Ornithology, 
the emberiza nivalis. * 

Snow-drop. In Botany, the 
galanthus nivalis. 

Soap. In Chemistry. &c, a name 
given to those substances that 
are compounds, of alkalies Wth 
fat and the fixed oHs..; * ' ' ■ T '/ 

Soap, hard/ A compound df 
soda and olive oil, &c. : 
378 



Soap, soft. A compound of 
potash ana* blfve oilV&c. % ' . 

Soapberry^tRee. In Edtany, 
the sapindus. " l '{ 

Soapstone. In Mtoertloffi* 
variety of steatite. , " ***? 

Soap-wort. In Botany, a&- 
ponaria. . " ! 

So ave {sweet.) In Music, an 
Italian term, for which the 
word dolce has long been sub- 
stituted. 

Soccage (from soc, Fterjcty a' 
ploughshare.) In Law,h te- 
nure of lands for certain infef- 
rior or husbandry services, to 
be performed to the lorcl b£ the 
fee. All services' due for land 
being either knights' -service ot 
soccage,whateveris not knights' 
service is soccage. **■' 

Soccus (Lat., a ,sock.) In Anti- 
quity, a kind of short boot, of 
high shoe, reaching above the 
ancle, and worn by actors In 
the ancient drama, when per- 
forming comedy. 

Socle (from xoccolo f Ital.) In 
Architecture, a flat square mem- 
ber, under the bases of the pe- 
destals of statues and vases. 

Soda. In Chemistry and Phar- 
macy, &c, pure soda is named 
carbonate of sod*, and is \ 
compound of oxygen and-arfae*- 
tallic base, named sodium. ' 9. 
Mineral alfol^barilla. and' Kelp 
are old names for impure car-'' 
bonate of soda. 3. Soda is 
the basis of common salt; and 
an important ingredient for 
plate and crown' glass, and* aU 
hard soaps. "' «• 

SoOaic Powdbrs rii substitute' 

f6r soda- tratei:) iS PhWnriacy, 

these obnsW^'au iHlkidtf* 

carbonate, either of potatfhbtt 
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<j feptiogmo t raoa iiiy- 
soda, and a concrete acid (the 
citric or tartaric,) reduced to 
powder. 
Soda-water. In Chemistry, 
water impregnated with carbo- 
nic acid gas, by means of a 
forcing-pump, is thus named, 
although in reality it contains 
scarcely any soda, the gas be- 
ing procured by the action of di- 
luted sulphuric acid on chalk. 
Sodalite, or soda- stone. A mi- 
neral substance thus named, 
from the extraordinary quan- 
tity of soda (2 5 percent.) which 
it contains. 
Sodium. In Chemistry, the me- 
tallic base of soda, discovered 
in 1807. 2. It takes fire under 
water, and in lustre resembles 
silver. 
Soffeta, or soffit. In Archi- 
tecture, any timber ceiling, 
formed of crossbeams or flying 
cornices, the square compart- 
ments or panels of which are 
ornamented with painting, carv- 
ing, or gilding. 2. The inte- 
rior sweep of the arch, often 
decorated with mouldings. 

SOIT FAIT COMME IL EST DE- 
SIRE {be it done as desired.) In 
Law, a form used when the 
king gives his assent to a pri- 
vate bijl preferred in parlia- 
ment. 

Sot. In Heraldry, denotes or, 
the golden colour in the arms 
of sovereign princes. 

Soland-goose, or gannet. In 
Ornittwlogy, thepeiicanus bas- 
sanus. 

Sola num. Nightshade, ox bane- 
wort* In Botany, a genus of 
plants of the natural order lu- 
ridae. 

Sqlanuw dulcamara* Bitter- 
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sweet or woody night-shade, a 
climbing shrub. 

SOLANUM LYCOPERSICON. The 

tomato or love apple. 

SOLANUM MELONGENA. The 

egg-plant nightshade, or mad 
apple. 
Solanum nigrum. Common 
garden nightshade. 
Solanum tuberosum. The po- 
tato plant, or tuberous.rooted 
nightshade. 
Solar system. In Astronomy, 
the order and disposition of the 
several heavenly bodies (pla- 
nets, moons, and comets) that 
revolve round the sun as the 
centre of motion. 
Solder, to {solidare, Lat.) In 
Metallurgy, to unite or fasten 
with any kind of metallic ce- 
ment. 
Sole, or soal. In Ichthyology, 
solea ; the pleuronectes solea 
of Linnseus. 
SoLECisM(<roXfl/x^ / aaf ,)In Gram- 
I mar, unfitness of one word to 
I another,* a fault in language. 
Solen. The razor-shell, or 
spout-fish of Scotland. In Con- 
chology, a genus of bivalve sea- 
shells, inhabited by an ascidia. 
Solfeggiare, or sol facing In 
Music, an Italian word which 
signifies the naming of the in- 
tervals (ut, do, re, mi, fa, &c.) 
in the first lessons of singing. 
Solicitor (from solicit.) In 
Law, one who petitions for 
another. One who does in 
chancery the business that is 
done by attorneys in other 
courts. 
Solid (solidus, Lat.) Not hol- 
low; full of matter; compact; 
dense. In Chemistry, not li- 
quid ; not fluid. In Mathema- 
37S 



dimensions of length, breadth, 
aqd depth. 

SoLiDAea, The $»W*« roii, or 
vitg* aurea. In Botany, a go* 
pus of plants of the natural or- 
der composite. 

Solids (regular.) In phytic** 
are those bodies terminated by 

. regular and equal planes, supb 
as the tetraedran, hexaedron, 
or cube, octaedron, dodecae- 
dron, and icesaedrbn. Irregu- 
lar solids are the sphere* cone, 

. cylinder, parallelogram, &c. 

Solidungulous (from tolidus, 
and ungula.) In Zoology, 
whole hoofed; not cloyen 
Roofed. 

$oliprda. In Zoology, animals 
such as the horse, having one 
hoof only, the foot appearing 
solid. 

90 lo (Ital.) In Music* a. tune 
played by a single instrument, 

.with a quiet and subdued ac- 
companiment. 

Solstice (sols^tiwmj Lat.) In 
Astronomy, the point beyond 
which the sun does not go, lat. 
23.37 north and south. The 
tropical points are in Cancer 
and Capricorn, 

Solstitial colures. In As- 
tronomy, the colures that pass 
through the solstitial points. 

$OLpBLE (solubUis, Lat.) In 
Chemistry, capable of dissolu- 
tion or separation of parts. 

Solution (soliaio, Lat.) In 

.Chemistry, matter dissolved; 
that wfiich contains any thing 
dissolved.' In Ethic*, resolu- 
tion of a doubt ; removal of an 
intellectual difficulty. 

8?9Lxiju«T(safo*m,Lat!.) In Che- 

KW&U* haying the power to 
*t4 ' ' * 
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cause $ss^lp.(ioj). In 
able to pay debts contract 

Somatology (from *W**b 
x*y«j.) The doctrine of 90d^« 

Somnambulism (somnuf, sie?p, 
and ambulo, I walk.) In No- 
sology, walking while asle;ej>, 
or noctambulism. 

Sonata (Ital.) In. Music, a tune, 
at present confined to solos for 
single instruments. 

Sonchus. The Sow-thistle' In 
ftotany, the name of a genus of 
plants, 

Sonnet (sonnetto, fyal.) A short 
poem, consisting of fourteen 
lines, of which the rhymes are 
adjusted by a particular' rv\i. 

Soonees, or Sitnntes (Arftpc.) 
In Mahometan Theology, the 
name of a sect who teyete 
equally the four successors of 
the Prophet, while the Shiabs 
reject the three first as" usurp- 
ers. 

Soothsayer {sooth, and say). 
A foreteller; a predictor: a 
prognqsticator. 

Soph. In the Universities, a 
young man who has been two 
years at college. 

Sophism (sophisma, Lat.) In 
Logic, a fallacious argument ; 
an unfounded subtlety. 

Sophist (sophista^L&ijln Lopic, 
a professor of philosophy. 

Sqphister. In Lome, a dispu- 
tant fallaciously ''subtle ; an 
artful but insidious logician. 

Sophisticate, to. In Phar- 
macy, &c, to adulterate; to 
corrupt with something spuri- 
ous. 

Sophistry. In Logic, fallaci- 
ous, reasoijiijfi:. { l . " ' 

Soporific (from sopor, and Jb- 

jGfe,}:b Phnpnyy, $c drags, 
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SOR SOP 

productive of §)eep ; causing 
sleep ; narcotic ; opiate. 

Soprano. In Italian Music 
means supreme, or the highest 
vocal part. 

Skb.\t^s. In Chemistry, a 
name given to cmtallizable 
salts, forrtied by the combina- 
tion of any base with sorbic 
acid. 2* Compounds, or salts, 
formed by the combination of 
sorbic acid with alkalies, earths, 
and metallic oxides. 

Sorbic acid. In Chemistry, 
a peculiar acid procured from 
the expressed juice of the 
mountain ash-berries. It is 
identical with the malic acid. 

Sorbs (sorbum, Lat.) In Bo- 
U*ny a the berries of the sorbs or 
service-tree. 

Sorbus (Lat.) The Service* 

. tree\ In Botany, the name of 
a genus of plants. 

Sorbus aucuparia. The 
mountain-ashy or roan-tree. 

Sorbus domestica. The cul- 
tivated service-tree. 

Sordbs (Lat.) In Pharmacy, 
&c, foulness j dregs. 

Sorex (Lat.) The Shrew- 
mouse, In Zoology, a genus of 
the mammalia ferae class and 
order. 

SORBX ARANEUS. In ZoolOQU, 

the common shrew, or field- 
mouse. 

Sorghum (a word of oriental or 
barbarous origin.) In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order gramina. 

Sorghum dor a, or doura. The 
common Indian millet. 

Sorghum caffrorum. Caffres' 
Indian millet. 

Sorites (from#*e"fo»P ro P* r ly> 

4 heap.) la Logic t an argu- 



$or — sou 

ment, or accumulative syllo- 
gism, where one fctoposiilon is 
heaped on another. 

SORRBL, THE COMMON. In tft- 

tany, the rumex acetosa. ' 

Sorrel, ths wood. Theoxa- 
lis acetosa. 

Sorrel, the treb. Andro- 
meda. 

Sortilege (tortilegium, Lat.) 
The act of drawing lots. 

Sostenuto (Italian.) In Music, 
sustained; continuing sounds, 
and uniting them to each 
other, in opposition to tpkoato 
detached* 

Sotbria (from r^, saviour.) 
In Antiquity, sacrifices offered 
to the gods, in gratitude s$4 
deliverance from danger. 

Sot to voce. In Italian Mu- 
sic, implies a soft, subdued, or 
piano voice. 

Soubah (Persian.) In East In- 
dian Geography, a large p^- 
vince. 

Soubahdar. The viceroy or 
governor of a province, aJs6 
the title of a native sepoy 
officer. 

Sound. In Surgery, a probf ; 
an instrument used by surgeon* 
to feel what is beyond the 
fingers. In Geography, a shal- 
low sea, such as may be sound- 
ed. In Ichthyology, the ait 6r 
swimming bladder of fish, the 
vesica natamia of Willdughby. 

Sou», portable. Irt Cookery, 
a kind of cake foroied of Con- 
centrated broth, freed from fat, 
and by long boiling front all 
the putrescent parts, and there- 
by reduced to the consistence 
of a glue, which in reality it 
is. 

Sour c*out. In Qpok*ry,ttf* 
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SOU-tt^PA 

bages cut in^jeees, sprinkled 
with salt, pressed in a butt, and 
left to ferment. 
Southernwood. In Botany, 

artemisia. 
Sow. In Zoology, sus. 
Sowans. In Cookery, a healthy 
and nutritious food, prepared 
in Scotland from the husk of 
oats. 
Sowbread. The name of a 
plant. In Botany, cyclamen. 
Sow thistle. In Botany, son- 
cnus. 
Sfadix (Lat.) In Botany, a 
supporter of the flower. A 
flower stalk included within a 
spatpa, or sheath. 
Spandril. In Architecture, an 
open space between the out- 
ward moulding of an arch, from 
its impost to the horizontal 
member or line which sur- 
mounts it. 2. Corners between 
the apex of the arch and the 
entablature. 

Spaniel. In Zoology, the his- 
paniolus, or cajaisavicularis of 
Linnaeus. 

Spanish flies. In Pharmacy, 
cantharides. In Entomology, 
the lytta vesicatorius, the me- 
loe of Linnaeus. 
Spanish juice. In Pharmacy, 
liquorice. 

Spanker-boom. In Naviga- 
tion, a boom projecting from 
the mizen-mast beyond the taff- 
rail. 
Spar. In Mineralogy, a term 
applied by the working mi- 
ners of England to all crystal- 
lized minerals that have a 
shining lustre. 2. It is syno- 
mymous with the German word 
spath, 

Spar, calcareous. In Mine- 
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ralogy, crystallized carbonate 
of lime. 
Spar, tabular. In Mineralo- 
gy, a silicate of lime, thus 
named because it splits into? 
tabular fragments. 
Sparling. In Ichthyology ,the 
salmo eperlanus, or smelt. ? 
Sparrow, Passer. In Orni- 
thology, passeres, the distin-i 
guishing name of a large order i 
of birds. . /q ? 

Sparrow, common, or house-, 
sparrow. The fringilla do- r . 
mestica. j 

Sparrow-hawk. The falco-; 
nisus. |, 

Sparrow, hedge. The mota , 
cilia curruca. , 

Sparrow-wort. In Botany,\ 
passerina. f 

Sparry, or Spathose. In Mine- 
ralogy, having a confused cry- 
stalline structure. " r 

Spars. In Ship-building, small* 
fir-trees, from ten to forty feet. 
long. » 

Spartium. Broom, In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the? 
natural order papilionaceae. i* 

Spartium scoparium. The. 
common broom. ? 

Sparus. The Gilthead. In Ich-> 
thyology, a genus of fishes, | 
mostly exotic, of the thoracic i 
order. 

Sparus lunatus. The lunated i 
gilthead. • 

Spat. In Natural History, a 
term used by fishermen for the \ 
spawn of oysters, which is cast i • 
in May. ; 

Spatha (Lat.) In Botany* a r 
sort of sheath, which encloses i 
the stem and covers the flower, f 

Spath ace je. Jn Botany, a na- 
tural order of plants, corapre- 
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SPA-<-^&P£ 

It it thus named because their 
flowWs ^rolrudefcdm^ spftha 

S**¥i«*B^fh>m r *pttfAe, (&*- 
man, spar.) *Ih Wmerd%gy^ 
d&tify of the* nature of sjpttt/ 

Spasm (from >"*»*-, T draw.) ' In 
Ntittilogrjy a Violent, ihvdluh- 
ta*V; ! And continued contrac- 
tft& of & mu*c*e. ' ' 

Spatula. In Pharmacy, a spat- 
tle , *>fslicfe, used by apotheca- 
ries a#l sttt^ecttw for 1 spread- 
ing plasters or stirring medi- 

Spavin. In Farriery, a disease 
of^tifsea, 1 a bony excrescence 
or orust. that grows on the m- 
sMe^bfUhe? hough/ there* is 
likewise a blood spavin. 

Spaw« : (from spa.) Mineral 
Waters, nat orally impregnated 
with nitre, sulphur, alum, bitu- 
men, copperas, or other mi- 
neral - substances, in passing 
through the strata of the earth. 

Spearmint. In Botany, the 
nientha viridis. 

Species. A sort, a subdivision 
of a 1 general term ; a class of 
nature ; a single order of beings. 
In LbgiC, a relative term ex- 
pressittg an idea, comprised 
unto? aome^eneral term called 
a genus. 

SpbcIbs. In Botany, the dis- 
tinctive characters of species 
are allowed to be taken from 
any part of the plant. 

SpECILUUM (Lat.) In Surgery, 
a probe. 

Spacrwc'ctttAViTY. See Qra- 

Spewic WAme. See Generical 
Name* ftp an^elr^laSalib^nbf 
thitraarrap ■ i '^ e * - 



A^S^rc*. 'In Phdrrkacy, me- 
ftfeiries 11 impropriated to the 
cure of some particular dig- 
tamper^ as' oe ing 1 more u n i fo rm 
in their effects than others. 

8PBCTRUM(Lat. plural spectra.) 
In Optics, im image $ a visible 
form. - f,wl 

SPECTRUM, OCULAR. In 0^ 

to, a name given to the image 
of a bright object, sucji^' as the^ 
setting sun,, which continues 
for sometime visible after clos- 
ing and covering the eyes. ' 

Spectrum*. In Optics, applied 
also to the image formed on any 
white surface, by the rays of 
the sun passing through a 
small hole into a dark room, 
when reflected by a glass 
prism. 

Specular (specutaris, Lat.) In 
Catoptrics, having the quali- 
ties of a mirror or looking- 
glass. 

Spec u lum (Lat.) In Catoptrics, 
a looking-glass, a mirror ; pro- 
perly a metallic reflector. 

Speculum veneris. Venus's 
Looking-glass. In Botany, a 
species of campanula. 

Speedwell. In Botany, vero- . 
nica. 

Speiss (German.) In Chemis- 
try, an impure metallic sub- 
stance^ sort of regulus of bis- 
muth. v 

Spelter. In old Chemistry, 
zinc was thus named. 

Spergula. Spurrey. In Bo- 
tany, a genas of plants of the 
natural order caryophyllese. 

Spermaceti. In Pharmacy 
and the Arts, a peculiar sub- 
stance found in the cranium of 
thephjseter macrocephalus, or 
long-headed whale. ' 
37T 
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SPH 

8f uacilus (0pmx*.) I» #S*mv 

. gtry, a mortification o,f any 

. part; A gang rene- 

$p bar a nth us (from *****, a 
sphere, and «»/*, a flower*) In 
lioiany, a genus of plant* thus 

. named from the aggregation of 
its floret* into globular heads, 

Spharistbriun (LaL) In ^4ti- 
cienJ Gymnastics, a kind of 

. tennis-court or bowling-alley, 
where the youth exercised with 

. balls of various kinds. 

Spharolobiun (from *f«g«, a 
sphere, and x«C«, apod.) In 
Botany, a genus of plants, thus 
named from the shape of its 
small legume. 

Spharophoron (Globe-lichen.) 

. Jn Botany* the name of a ge- 
nus of plants. 

Sphaonuh. Bogymoss. In Bo 
tany, a genus of plants of the 

. natural order musci. 

SPHENE(fromrf»j», a wedge.) A 
Mineral substance, which is a 
silicate of titanium and lime 

Sphere (spfuera, Lat.) In Geo- 
me try f &c, a globe, an orbi- 
cular body, of which the cen- 
tre is at the same distance 
from every point of the circum- 
ference. 

Spherical. Round ; orbicular; 

. globular. 

Sphbriqal astronomy. In 
this system (an erroneous one) 
the world is supposed to be a 
concave spherical surface, in 
whose centre is the earth, 
about which the visible frame 
revolves with the stars and 
planets fixed in its circumfe- 
rence. 

Spheroid (from #^« and «fa, 
resemblance.) In Qtomstry, a 
body oblong «r oblate, ep- 

m 



preaching to tfce fatty* of a 
sphere. 

Spherule (spherula, Lat.) In 
Geometry, a little sphere, , 

Sphex. The Solitary, or Sa- 
vage Hasp. In Entomology, 
a genus of bymepopterous _ in- 
sects, with a poisonous sting-, 
which deposit their eggs in ty*e 
dead bodies of other in s ec ts . 
2. It is of a savage and fero- 
cious nature, and preys even> 
on the spider. 

Sphincters, In Anatomy,\^m 
are muscles which surround 
and contract the extremity of a 
tube so as to close it. 

Sphinx (#$<?{.) In Fabulous 
Antiquity, the sphinx was, a fa- 
mous monster of Egypt, having 
the face of a virgin and bp4y 
of a lion. 

Sphinx. The Hawk-moth. In 
Entomology, a genus of lepi- 
dopterous insects. 

Sphinx atropos. The death's 
head hawk-moth, a rare ia- 

Spica virginis. In Astronomy, 
a star of the first magnitude, in 
the constellation Virgo. 

Spicatus. In Botany, eared, 
as corn. 

Spiccato (Itel.) In Music, sig- 
nifies distinct j detached; sepa- 
rated, as if half the note were 
cut off. 

Spider. In Enlyrnology, ara- 
&a. 

Spikenard. In Botany, the 
nardus inctica. 

Spina. In Botany, a thorn ori- 
ginating from the substance of 
the wood,* whereas prickles, or 
eculei, are only fixed to the 
toll. 

Spinacia. Spinach af $fitoa0* . 
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In Botany, a genus or plants 
if tfy* natural order holera- 
ce». : ' ' ''' '' 

Spinal ft arrow. In Anatdmy, 
the ifpittal marrow may either 
be considered as taking its rise 
from the brain, or as terminat- 
ing in its substance. 

St»iNb. In Anatomy, the verte- 
bral column, or back bone. 

Spinel. A Mineral substance 

T of the gem order. 2. It is a 
sub-species of corundum. 

Spinet (spinetto, Ital.) In Afla- 
me, ah instrument thus named 
from spina, a thorn or quill -, 
the tone being produced by a 
crow's quill, inserted in the 
tongue or a little machine call- 
ed a' jack. 

Spinning jenn*. In Mecha- 
nics, a machine used in the 
cotton manufactories, to turn a 
great number of spindles by 
means of bands from a horizon- 
tal wheel. 

Spinster. In Law, an addi- 
tion always given to all unmar- 
ried Women, from the vis- 
count's daughter downwards. 
2. Lord Coke says it ought to 

'be generosa for a gentlewo- 
man. 

jfihid. In Natural History, the 
name of a genus of worms in- 
habiting shells. 

Spiracle (spiraculum, Lat.) In 
Zoolcfoy, &c ., a breathing hole ,• 
l a vent £ a small aperture. 

Spiracula. In Entomology, 

fetfittle holes or pores through 
which the Insect breathes, 
which, if shut by the applica- 
tion of oil, death ensues. 

Spirjba. In Botpny, a genus 
of plant? of tha natural order 

, pomacea*. ' 



SftRAA opalifolia. Thevir- 
' gfnian guelder rose. 

Spiral (spira, Lat.) In Cfcp- 
metry, curve-winding; circu- 
larly involved. In Architecture, 
spiral denotes a curve that as- 
cends winding about a cone 
or spire, so that all its points 
continually approach the axis. 

Spire. In Geometry, a line 
drawn progressively round the 
same axis, with a distance be- 
tween each circle. 2. A curve 
line; any thing wreathed or 
contorted ; a curl ,* a twist ; a 
wreath. In Architecture, spire 
denotes any thing growing ugt 
taper ,• a round pyramid ; a 
steeple. 

Spirit of salt< In Chemistry, 
the old name giVen to what is 
at present called the muriatic 
acid. 

Spirit of wine. In Modern 
Chemistry, alcohol. 

Spittal (corrupted from hospi- 
tal.) In Jfjaw, a charitable 
foundation. 

Splanchnology (fr. *rx*y#we, 
and Xoyos.) In Anatomy, a 
treatise, or description of the 
bowels. 

Spleen {splen, Lat.) In Ana- 
tomy, a bod; about the size 6f 
a small fist, one of the viscera. 
It was formerly supposed to be 
the seat of anger and melan- 
choly. 

Splent. In Farriery, splent is 
a callous hard substauce, or 
an insensible swelling, which 
breeds on, or adheres to, the 
shank-bone, and when it grows 
big, spoils the shape of the 
leg. 

Splice, to (splissm, Putch; 
plicoi Lat.) Ip Shjfrrigging, 
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SPI^SPO 

Jo^om Jhe J W P ffflfl! *> f -A . ro »* 
without atyot. : 4 

„$urgfH% a. thin piece, ojf wood 
used by surgeons to hpjld the 

>^»ewi X8 et. 

Spppyw en e{ from *•*«*«, ashes,) 

\fo } minimi substance> com- 
pofceo\. o£ silica, 64,- alumina, 
24=§8-10b,tb pans. 2. . By 
the mow-pipe it is converted 
to a^bea, whence it* name, but 
it is oajled iriphans. 

Sjtofloie&XspondaWi Lat,) , In 
fiQetry,,* foot of two long syl- 
lables* 

SppNDYLE (**ovtvXas*) In Ana- 
tomy, a vertebra j a joint of tbe 
spine. . , , 

Spqndylus (from *?*%&«,,' a 
knuckle, or vertebra.) In Con- 
bhology, a genua of bivalve sea 
sjiells, inhabited by a tethys, , 

Spongia. In Natural History, 
sponge. This substance was 
long supposed to be a vege- 
table production, but it is no.w 
classed among the zoophyte ani- 
mals, attached to a solid trunk. 

Spovson (LatO In Law, a 
surety ; one who makes a pro- 
mise,, or gives surety for ano- 
ther. , \ , 

Spontaneous (from . sponie, 
Lat.) In fit hies, voluntarily; 
not compelled , acting without 
compulsion. 

Spontaneous cohbustion. In 
Chemistry, combustion witfcr 
out the application of tire, such 
as takes place after an interval 
in a mixture of Unseed-nUand 
any vegetable fibrous, matter, 
such as hemp, cotton, &c„ . v - 

Spoonbill. , Jn Ornithology, 
platalea. 

Spot a des. In Ancient Astro 
380 
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nmvi anaraedgivfla rte«*h 
stars a* < werenp^wcludedoin 
any constellation, bat many of 
these have since been s^ste»»- 
tj<?a^arr*ngfd«i ji- ihV 

Sporadic al (f**pfom*k hin 
Nosology, a sporadical disease 
isan ejaq>miai 4isense v wlucte 
in a,., particular; season affects 
put few people. ,» .« ; u>jr 

Spores (from m^a, a seed^fa 
. Botany,, thft .reproductive! /cti^ 
puscles ,of agamoua ^>lanU. 
They are i analog****- to tile 
wedoi phanetogamotta^lanta. 

Spratt. In Ichthyology, vAhe 
clupea^prattusi >i aoh<><i< 

S.P.Q.R. In Antiquity, ml & 
breviation of tha W9td&s€twtut 

, populusque Romany** thftjsn- 
pate and the Bonaan people., s 

Spray. In Navigation, *h> 
sprinkling of the sea driven 
from the top of a high wave In 
stormy weather. i , ... .** 

Spring. In Mechanics, an tela*- 
tic, body, which, when ,dit^ 
torted or compressed, v baa £ht 
power of restoring itself. 2. Any 
active power; any. cause by 
which .motion is producedi-or 
propagated. < ,. - i, k t v * 

Spri n g. In Navigation, at roffe 
passed out at one, extremity -ef 
the ship, and attached Ktyia 
cable from the other, totting 
her broadside to D4at 4m an 
object,, . i . - . < . a r /w 

Spring of a watch* iB.J^mg 
topjf, a fine pieces of jjunsfr- 
beaten : steel, ^l*£;*pili*i4 
cylindrical case/ w*mA£ii10 
stretch'mgitaelf^itathewlMnla/ 
&c, inmoiijan^ : i . *Jii*\K >dt 

Springes* , In fbwlmg^DooBV 

1 of horse-hair to catch birds. 

Sprit. In Navigation, a small 
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S rff ?$V 

boom or pole, which crosses 

dtii^saii or kbdar aragtiffifny 

frofofthe mastlo the hindmost 
^Ootfler Of the sail; to elevate 

tfwteaiertd tf. ' 

Spr i t s a i l. In' Natation, the 

r&ail that belongs to the bow- 

ajfirtt; ' 
Sptwng. In Ate^rirtm, when 

A td^mast is broken or cracked 

near the cap, it is said to be 

Spctnk. la Botany', a sort 6f 
ftngta or agaric, growing: on 
tike sides of trees, which isdried 
and need as tinder. See Ama~ 

Spurge. In Botany, euphor- 
bia.' 

Spurge- laurel. The daphne 
mezereon, 

Spukioua (spent**, Lat.) In 
Pharmacy, Zoology, &c, not 
genuine ; counterfeit ; adulte- 
rine. 

Squalor (Lat.) Coarseness ; 
aastiness. 

Sqcalcs. The Shark. In Ich- 
thyology, a genus of fishes of 
the chondropterygious order. 

Squalus carcharias. The 
common, or white shark. 

Squalus glaucus. The blue 
s^ark. 

Squalus MAXIHU8. The bask- 
ing shark. 

%ualus squatina. The monk 
Of angel fish. 

Squalus vulpes. Sea-fox, or 
long-tailed shark. 

Squalus zyq an e a . The ham- 
mers-headed shark, or balance 

Soft** a. Jn Natural History, 
the scales of fishes, &c. 

SesaMD#ira'i xj In Botany- 'Zotf^ 
log&&k4m)y« ! ' - 



Square-root. In Arithmetic, 

\ S8., the sqaa'fe-rbbt;' oV 'sfetion'd 
power of apy number is <hat 
whWh, multiplied by r ftsej£ 
produces thd square/ as l «4 M ls 
the square root of 16. """ '*"*'', 

Square (quadra, Lat.) Vn *Ge8- 
metry, a quadrilateral f?£ur& 
with right angles and equal 
sides. In Architecture, an area 
of four sides, with houses on 
each side. ,T 

Square-rigged. In Ndbigti- 
tton, an epithet applied to a 
ship that has long yards at right 
angles with the length of the 
deck, in contradistinction to. 
sails extended obliquely' by 
stays, or lateen yards. 

Square-sails, are such as are 
extended by a yard, distinguish- 
ed from others extended by 
booms, stays, lateens,and gaffs. 

Squaring the circle. In Ma- 

' thematic*, is (attempting) to 
make a square, that shall be 
equal to a given circle. 

Squatina. In Ichthyology', the 
monk, or angel-fish, a species 
of shark. 

Squill. In Pharmacy, the bul- 
bous Toot of the scilta (or 
squilla) maritima,or sea-onion. 

Squill a (Lat.) In Natural 
History, a large class of ani- 
mals, comprehending the 
shrimp, or cancer crangon ; the 
crawfish, or cancer astacus; 
the common crab, or cancer ; 
the lobster, or cancer gamma- 
rus ; and the prawn, or cancer 
squilla. In strict classification, 
however, these all properly 
belong to the genus cancer. 

SQurNANcr. In No4bU>g$, an 
ittfanmation of the tbfrWtt \ % 



quinsey. 



in 
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SQU $TA 

S^ujntisg. In Nosology x stra- 
bismus. 

Squirrel. In Zoology, sciurus. 

SJS.S. fin Ancient Mineralogy, 
an abbreviation of stratum su- 
per stratum, one layer or bed 
above another. 

Staccato (Ital.) In Music, a 
term implying a distinct sepa- 
ration of one note from ano- 
ther, in a plain and articulate 
manner. 

Stachys (froni r«£Vf, a pike.) 
Woundwort, or all-heal. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order verticillatee. 

Stacte. In old Pharmacy, a 
fatty, resinous, liquid matter, of 
the nature of liquid myrrh. 

Stadium (r*W.) An ancient 
Greek measure of length, con- 
taining 135 geometrical paces, 
or 625 Roman feet, corre- 
sponding nearly to our furlong. 
2. Also a race-course for men 
or horses, and the exercising 
ground for the wrestlers and 
athlete. 

St afp. In the Army, consists 
of a quarter-master-general, ad- 
jutant-general, and majors of 
brigade. 

Staff, regimental. This 
consists of the adjutant, quarter- 
master, chaplain, surgeon, &c. 

Stag. In Zoology, the cervus 
elephas. 

Stag-beetle. In Entomology, 
the lucanus cervus. 

Staggers. In Farriery, a kind 
of horse apoplexy, or inflam- 
mation of the brain. 

Stagnalis. In Natural His- 
tory, of, or belonging to stag- 
nant waters. 

Stagnant (stagnans, Lat.) In 
Hydraulics, &c, k motionless ; 
S82 



atflt; not agitatfedr npt fibb- 
ing; not running. 

Stalactites (from raXaJa/.) In 
Mineralogy, these are produc- 
ed by the deposition of carbo- 
nate of lime from water, owing 
to the escape of some of the 
carbonic acid, in consequence 
of which it adheres to the roof 
of the house, with the appear- 
ance of an icicle, and hence the 
name. 2. Stalactites and sta- 
lagmites are merely verbal dis- 
tinctions, adopted for the con- 
venience of description. 

Stalactitical. In Minera- 
logy, resembling an icicle. 

Stalagmites (from raX*^/**, 
a dropping.) In Mineralogy, 
these originate front the same 
process as stalactites, only in 
place of adhering to the roof, 
they drop on the floor of the 
cavern, whence the concretions 
grow upwards. 

Stalk, or stem icaulis, and sea- 
pus, Lat.) In Botany, that part 
of a plant rising immediately 
from the root, and which usu- 
ally supports the leaves, flow- 
ers, and fruit. 2. The culm is 
the stalk of grasses. 

Stall. In Church Rituals, the 
seat in the choir of a distin- 
guished clergyman. 

Stamen (Lat., plural stamina.) 
In Botany, the male org^an of 
fructification. 2. It consists of 
the filaments, anthers, and pol- 
len. 

Stamina. In Physiology, the 
simple original particles which 
exist in the embryo or seed, 
by whose augmentation the 
animal is subsequently formed. 

Stamineotts. In Botany, plant* 
possessing sjamens. 
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Stan. Iti Pkftology, among our 
(forefathers, this was the termi- 
nation of the superlative de- 
gree, as Athelstan, most noble ; 
Belstan, the best ; Wistan, 
the wisest. 

Stanch EOtf. In Ship-building, 
small pillars of wood or iron 
used to prop and support the 
decks, awning, &c. 

Standard. In Law, &c, that 
which is of undoubted autho- 
rity ; that which is the best of 
other things of the same kind. 

St ann art (from st annum, Lat, 
tin.) In Metallurgy, relating 
to tin-works. 

$T annum (Lat,) lb Mineralogy, 
tin. 

Stanza (Ital.) In Poetry, a 
number of lines regularly ad- 
justed to each other. 2. So 
much of a poem as contains 
every variation of measure, or 
relation of rhyme used in that 
poem. 

Stapslia. In Botany, a genus 
of succulent plants, peculiar to 
the deserts, where they appear 
to acquire moisture by absorp- 
tion., 

Staphylinus. The Hover- 
beetle. In Entomology, a ge- 
nus of coleopterous insects. 

Staple (slapel, Dutch.) In 
Comrrierce, a settled mart ; an 
established emporium. 2. Any 
commodity for which a country 
is noted, and exports in consi- 
derable quantities. 

Starboard. In Navigation, the 
right-hand side of the ship, 
looking forward, as larboard is 
the left-hand side. 

Starfish. In Ichthyology, the 
asterias. 

9t arch (from stare, stiff, Teu- 



tonic.) In #otnny, Chemistryi 
&c, a principal ingredient in the 
composition of most esculent 
vegetables, and more especi- 
ally of wheat, potatoes, &c. I| 
is essentially the same as sugar, 
into which it may be converted. 

Starling, or stare. In Orni- 
thology, sturnus. 

Starlings. In Architecture,, 
these are large piles placed on 
the outside of the foundation; 
of the piers of bridges, to break 
the force of the water, and pro- 
tect the stone-work. 

Stars,telescopical. In At' 
tronomy, are such as are not vi- 
sible to the naked eye. 3. All 
stars less than those of the 
sixth magnitude are telescopic 
stars. 

Statera Romana. In Statics/ 
the Roman balance, or steel-: 
yard. 

Statice (from r«<nS>, to stop 
or arrest.) Thrift. In Botany^ 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order aggregatae. 

Statice armeria. Common 
thrift, or sea gilliflower. 

Statics (wan.) The science- 
which considers the weight of 
bodies, or which considers the 
motion of bodies arising from 
gravity. 

Statist. In Government, a 
statesman ; a politician. 

Statistics. In Political Eco- 
nomy,* description of the pre- 
sent condition of a kingdom; 
its civil and political constitu- 
tion, its wealth, the productions 
of nature, the exchanges of 
commerce, and the institutions 
for public instruction. 2. The 
survey of any kingdom, county, 
or parish, 
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lurf; not pnpemm __ 

Omssssc* tM^e given to 

W^UVrfWHWi^wrf the gSSJBial 
Aent.oTab " - 



ibooka*lfei?«tf!x»0 

STATUAftY (bom *&***», La*,) 

The at .of carving* issages, or 
representations of life , One 
who practises or professes the 
art of making statues. 

Statutable. In Law, accord- 
ing to the stetate. 

Statute (rtafttfw, lAt.) la 
Law, an edict, decree* Of ©idi- 
nance of the tegtsiatuse. - 

Stacbautb (from *>*?*, *a 
cross.) A min e r al substance, 
taw Banted because its crystals 
iaAecsect each other like a 
croM. i/H it aiw Dw«ijt 



Stavmacrb. hi Ibtimf,de£- 
pfetsdnamstaphisagria. . 

Stay. In JWaisyatssii, a strong 

- rope employed to support the 
'BBSs* in the iwepart. 

Stay, to, a ship. To manage 
1to sails of a- ship, so as that 
she shaU not make any way 
toward, ptepnratory to her 
tacking aboat. 

Staysail. In Navigation, a 
sort of triangular sail, extended 
■eat a stay. 

St*abl hi a general sense, this 
word is used to signify the vi- 
sible cloudiness arising from 
the condensation of aqueous 
vapour expelled by heat. 2, 
A ssa m is equally soluble in air 
as salt is m water, composing 
while thus united a transparent 
elastic fluid. 

8TB«*t&B«@tfl°&. In Mechanics, 
an engine which derives its 
moving power from the" 'elasti- 
city and condensibility of the 
steam of boiling water. 
384 



all j sfrhsajsiniuii l cnaaajMtV 
partof fat and/ *»tt«* t *c#«<at 
tfca vs«aVftin|iertiB**Aal*J* 
air. toi^won 

&r jictct Atfnsn***** , ioa» In 
mimmiog^ TawssjB^*.tasJ- 
neral, remaxknWt 1 infatlbie . 
awtmtt^iOv dnWrf tdiJfcKtft 
states *f aftduratkai. <» isats© 
seaned aba *Hp*ickv}k>v*$- 
toaot *of us s^aas* to*> amis' lw 
seme saite* tribe* is faniaftti 
with their food. *** ■ < > **"« «* 

StbbXv in C/»#Si«irt, a «MM^ 
let of »os>; 'a^bnspisrttt*¥f 
iron and carbon. /! ^'^ 

8tb»lyabbv hi , ?s a *i% i 
of balance, in whteh'CI*s'S 
la moved along «av Ms* ' 
growing heavier 1n >rofca»aa)ne 
a* it is farther reasoned fteai 
tfaefeteremorsuppor*. <£HM* 
formerly earned fhe staaffw ftfc 
•uma, or Roman balancer * - * 

St sb yiwo. hi Namgatb*, da* 
notes the elevation wb*Bfcr% 
ship's cathead or bowsprit' 
is above the stem, or the aagfe 
which either makes with tife 
herison. • *- 

Steganography (from tift^H, 
secret, and y {*$».) The art ^ 
secret writing by characters *f 
ciphers. ' ' ■' 

Stele. In Gr^/fe jfttfftttlstttfi, 
pillar or column . , * ' ** '' 

Stella (tat.) ro 'Jfstnritferitf; 
a star. * ^^ 

Stella marina. In IcA0hM£' 
hoy, a species bfiajteViaVW 
starfish. r " '^ -^ 

Stellaeia. smM&tii-B£ 
tarty, a getra* WpHttts^aP*^ 
natural order <sal^«A*HMfc **** 

ST»iLATJiH[frMrsi 
on account of t&di^bftftdn 
of the leaves.) In Botany, the 
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U**Uj&mvi<*pfi*o4<mfr star- 
no wend. .1* 

flMspcttted Usfanium*:;-* ,lti',a 
taai.hta^tWiyVttossnfeai 

Sfla/fc Which *«*;u ; fa WavfMs- 

Itoig.^^soanvor Mb >ti*»Wr 
^Alto MofcosntealmaV 
J4«l«p ftoaaiAne s**l**wheeek 

it pieced in. }> » 'i i 
Sf M* 4W1* ,.*n»\ JfeJemoJsny; 
j&r**s*j»^e&h*m^hcriadote, 
nerally on tfoanpt'Of ftfae 
ja**A*|»« 



$IW<o**af*y {front 
Hef^,$t*oT*r4>asjd. 

$**». ^.^%-MUt^ large 
fifteots of tieiner, into wbkii 
tltt heeh^f the «w* are fixed; 

Stepf**, Jn Rattfe, a 
ajke* to very e&tenswe flat 
njain* and open pastures. 

Sipircuua (from fterct*, dongw) 
In&fa*i$t * «en*s of pleats of 
the natural order fcricoocea^ 
thus named from the .foetid 
odour of the flower 



tag the/^H?fr<WHWb,* *^*f ESs y 
nteftafffts •fW8odW!«l!?^ y 

hrafrpaf*©**-- ._„_, ..__ 
<tlt* rudder* ptttedflV '« » "**? 
JtosMt^nWiTO^ftMftE 
thai part ''o^lkW^Kimi 
obtained bfctweerf tflajlrtfeft 
and the fcfe^attfte^dftflr 



S*r«^o^APHV {from^t***** 
W* -and* 1ptf»*i Thwart of 
drawing the forms of solids 



n^ponf^rplanje. > 
Stereometry groni. r«f«#*, #o- 

lid^aj^^ir^to measure*) in 

Geometry, the mensuration of 

splid*. ..» 
SrBR»ft^o4|T, (fogm t*Mf, an* 

rqutf section.) The art or,a#t 

STBju^T^^from.iwi*, solid, 



\ »it n Yf»*T nr#T& 
(Sterna. The <>?*•*. *Itf'(*ni 

theonter awpefes: >-* > >™ ,*** 
Sterna ■Mr^tnaJ lti&r*ftft»* 
fc^^cossndn,OTH«a*%eA$* 
sea.s«e11ewi e#g«*Measef.»<"™ 
Sana**, noun.' rh**dd«# 
Sterih* m. In Anatomy, tft&nY 
pectoris, erhiensf -bone. >-mt 
Sthenia (from <rhy« y s tfc M g ftl n)t 
Ini V es W o p t, strength, SJ ^p* 
posed to aadissMsi, or debiting <T 
Stiudk (the ancient name? til** 
antimony J In Jforfam C*#* 
mistry, a smlphtwet of aiNfe* 
atony. . **& 

Stiff., IniStasfaJiois, denoted 
the quality by which a drip it* 
enabled to carry a. sulTuwniT 
quantity of sail, without dan > T 
ger of oversetting '.*r? 

Stioma. In JknUtseyinsi isKrt* 
the style. 2. The suBsmtt&dtf* 
the pistil, destined te'reeeswr^ 
the poller^ or fructifying poww 
der. ■ , * is: ■»- 

Stigmata. In <Fis< nets frgry^ 
apertures, in. dtfefeot parte jp£> 
the bodies of insects, coraswfr 
nicaf ing^with, tlm trache*eV*>iw 
^vesilsjrand seRYAn^fe 4h*w 
office of respiration. '! >* t *ji~. 
Stilm^s .(from rr*0f* aniens * 
dent.) A .mineral Aufcstjmce^ 



priwrnc ftom. sofid plates,, w~ - thus named from its deUcetfei 
■tee^njoreable Jypaa. , pearly lustre, 

«C *S5 
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S^Ui; ttt Chemistry, fcc, * 

vessel for distillation ; an alem- 
bic. 

£till, to, or distill (from stillo, 
Lat.) In Chemistry, &c, to 
drop ; to frU in drops. 

Stilobattjm. In Architecture, 
denotes the body of the pedes- 
tal of any column. 

Stilfnosii>brite (from *«>. 
*us, shining, and tint*, iron.) 
In Mineralogy, a subspecies of 
hydrate of iron. 

St i n a. In Entomology, aculeus, 
an apparatus in the form of a 
tittle barbed spear. 

Sti*kstone\ In Mineralogy^ 
the black marble of Kilkenny, 
which when pounded emits a 
fcstid smell. S. It is a variety 
of hicullite. 

Stifa* Feather-grass. In Bo- 
Jang, a genus of plants of the 
natural order gramina. 

STIFA FINN ATA. CecVs-taft 

feather-grass. 

Stipe*. In Botany, a term 
sometimes used for the stalk of 
cryptogamous plants, such as 
mushrooms, &c. 

Stipcla. In Botany, an an- 
cient Latin word for stubble. 

Stithy. In Metallurgy, an 
anvil ', the iron body on which 
the smith forges his work* 

Stoat. In Zoology, a name 
sometimes applied to the er- 
mine. 

STocnaroMETRY. The Geometry 
of chemical elements. 

Stock-fish. In Commerce, 
dried codfish, cured in a parti- 
cular manner. 

Stock gillyflower. In Bo- 
tany, the cheiranthus. 

Stocks. In Pittance, fundi es- 
tablishedhy government* Wr- 
8OT 



fog interest. *. The capita! *f 
the national debt. 

Stoic (r<w*«f.) A pfcttoaopfcer 
of the sect of Zeno, hoWmg tfce 
neutrality of externalthings; a 
man of constancy. t 

Stola (Lat.) In Antiquity, a 
long Tobe 5 a matron** fcown > 
a garment formerly worn by 
priests. 

Stole (fr. trtxn, a long robe.) 
In Church Rituals, a sacerdotal 
vestment worn by Romish pa- 
rish priests over their surplice. 

S*OLONIFBR.»{stofor, a shoot 0T 

scion.) In Botany, plants 
throwing out shoots or stools, 
which take root. 
Stomach. In Anatomy, ib^e 
membranous conical bag, large 
at the upper end, and decreas- 
ing gradually towards the lower, 
intervening between, andeonv 
municating with the oesopha- 
gus and duodenum, receiving 
food from the former, nnd -after 
digestion, transmitting it to the 
latter. 

Stow*. In Mineralogy, stones 
are insipid bodies, hard, not 
ductile or malleable, not sala- 
ble in water. 

STowncHAT, or irwor-rt&ng. 
hi Ornithology, the m ot acia a 
rubicola. 

Stone-fruit. Fruit of which 
the seed is covered with a hard 
shell, enveloped in palp. In 
Systematic Botany, drvipa, or 
drupe, which see. 
Stone-flant. In Botany, the 
lithophyton. 

Storax. In Pharmacy, a resi- 
nous and most fragrant -balsam 
obtained from a tree in the Le- 
vant. 
&TOKAJt»f fe*S. m8Wft^,*tyiKt. 
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ttQKVfi. *hitopfagenitiven*ss, 
theSr*?*?, or parental instinct 
Of the Greeks. 

Stork. OiconHa. In Ornitho- 
logy,* species of the ardea, or 

* heron class. 
8twm-vinch, or Mother-Ca 

rey*«-cAfe*en-. In Ornithology, 
the procellaria pelagica. 

Strabism {fpfrwt.) In No- 
**fogy> squinting; the act of 
looking asquint. 

Stral«tbin (German, in Eng- 
lish) arrowstone.) In Minera- 
logy, n substance also named 
actinolite, which see. 

Straies. In Ship -building, 
these are the regular ranges of 
planks, on the bottom and sides 
of the ship, reaching from the 

■ atem to the stern-post. 

Str amoni um, or common thorn- 
apple. In Botany, datura. 

Strangles. In farriery, a 
collection of foul humours 
formed in the body of a colt, 
and reneraMy voided by the 
nostrils. 

Strangury (fpepfwgj*.) In No-. 

• oology i a difficulty of urine, at- 
tended with pain. 

Strata (Lat., the plural of stra- 
tum.) In Geology, extensive 
layers of any mineral substance, 
such as rocks, &c. 

Strata (secondary.) Secondary 
strata are nearly all comprised 
under the heads of sandstone, 

■ limestone, and shale. 
Stratified. In Geology, when 

a mountain is composed of 
layers of the same kind of stone, 
it it said to be stratified, - but 
when the layers are of different 
kinds of stone, it is said to be 
composed of beds. 
Stratiotot (from rpw, an 
2C8 



Xtwj.) tPater-soldfer. in Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Stratum (Lat., in the pluml 
strata.) In Geology, an exten- 
sive layer of any mineral sub- 
stance. 

Stratus, or fall-cloud. In Me- 
teorology, a name applied to 
fogs, mists, and other extensive 
sheets of cloud, that rest on the 
earth's surface. 8. The stratus 
ftoesnot wet objects It lights 
on. 

Stravaganza (Italian.) In 
Music, extravagant; ^capricU 
ous ; eccentric. 

Strawberry -plant. In Bfi- 
tony, fragaria. 

Strawberry-tree. Arbutus. 

Stream-tin. In Mineralogy, 
particles or masses of tin-ore, 
found beneath the surface of 
alluvial ground, and separated 
from the earthy matter by pass- 
ing a stream of water over it, 
and hence the name. 

Strelitzia. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of exotic plants from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Strelitzia reginjb. Canna- 
leaved strelitzia, named after 
the virtuous Queen Charlotte. 

Strepsiptera. In Entomo- 
logy, a tribe of insects, con- 
sisting of the xenos and stylops 
genera. 

Stretching. In Ethics? devi- 
ating largely from the truth. In' 
Navigation, the progress of a 
ship under a great surface of 
sail, when close-hauled. 

Stretto (Italian.) In Music, 
contract; shorten* 

Stria. In Conchology, small 
grooves or channels in the 
sheili of cockles, scallops, &c, 
'387 
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in Ami** Arc k it ec tm rt , tn* 
list . flttrt, . ( 0S raya, which 
8eparate< die fluting* of *e- 
lumns* ;. **. -x 
Strtatrd (tfrmiiu, Let) In 
Conchoiopy, &c. stteaked,chan- 
nelled, fluted] chamfered. 
Stjlidob dbhtium (Lat.) In 
Nosology, a grinding or con- 
vttlstve motion. of the teeth, 
frequently obaerved to be a 
mortal symptom. 
Striojb. In Ancient Architec- 
ture, what are now called Jtuh 
•up. 

Strioil (Lat.) A Currycomb. 
In * Antiquity, an instrument 
used in the baths and gymna- 
sia, to absterge perspiration, 
tec. , 

Strix. In Ornithology, the 
' owl. 

Strix bubo. The great horned 
owl* 

Strix ^mYctBa. The snowy 
owl. 

Strix otus. The long-eared 
owl. 

Strix STRrouLA.The common 
owlorhowlet. 
Strobilus (from «p0<x*, a fir- 
. ceae.) In Botany, a strobilus, 
or cone, is a catkin, hardened 
and enlarged into a seed ves- 
sel, and usually of a woody 
texture. 

STrombus. In Conchology, a 

genus of univalve sea-shells, 

; inhabited by a limax. 

Strontian. The name of a 

place. See Strontites. 
Strontites. A Mineral sub- 
stance, first procured from the 
lead mine of Strmtian, in Ar- 
' gyleshire $ hence the rtamof. 
Strontium* In Cft**w*Jry,the 
metallic base of strenfefe*^ : , 
«88 



te*om*M4i**i*fr\tiwfPiMtryt* 
stanza. ui»r.>^ *m ^» 

Strumou* (afettata) iLatJol* 
Surgery, havingi*w*lMngsoifi 
theglandsw :-, .; • :*» v bszu 

Struma (Lat^afffa*.) .ifejtfb- 
sology, a tumour oriindoratias 
of the glands, usually el tfroae 
of the throat. .viln-^ 

Stbuthio. The Ostrich^ . la 
OrnUhoUgy, .a genus. of birds 
of the Older gaUinaa* , ' V .in« 

STRUTHIO CAMBLUS^TheCORH 

moa ostrich. . ,: . . *.* it' 

STRUTHIO CASSUAR4U84 i»vEhe 

cassowary, or emu* . • < -> 

Strychnin. \ziChemutoy>tbt 
poisonous principle of . the 
strychnos, or nux vomica, h 

Strychnos* The Powm^ut. 
In Botany, a genus of plants 

. of the natural order Inrids. 

Strychnos nux vomica. .In 
Pharmacy, the nux vomica or 
poison nut of the shops. 

Strychnos (2rf<^«r.) In *lii- 
cient Botany, a name given to 
the plant which we call aola- 
num or night-shade. 

Stucco (Ital.) In Architecture, 
a composition of white marble 
pulverized, and mixed with 
plaster or lime ; but the ingre- 
dients vary. 

Studding-sails. In Naviga- 
tion, certain light sails, ex- 
tended beyond the skirts of the 
principal sails in moderate 
steady breezes ; named , also 
goose-wings. . « 

Studies. In Painting,, .these 
signify works which a painter 
undertakes, to acquire * prac- 
tical knowledge of his aft and 
laeMHjr.of execution-. , S^The 
term, ia alio^RftlMo t*^** 

K parts,. $§J&en, separately wiich 
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4be/?tjrfkt!fafoer*ards 
to the picture. 
Sri u*. eJfa Qhetnittry, &Ci.,win6 
wot^refi feitnent«d. New wine 
used to raise fermentation m 
dead and vapid wines. 
Seaport (Let.) ifn? JVossfe^y, 
•ospensioo or< diminution of 
sensibility. ■ < 

8fruR*Yv In Farriery^ a * dis- 
-sMe of » frequent' occurrence 
among sheep, attended with 
stupor and blindness. « T - • • 
Sturgeon (the Ismglat* o* Be- 
lu&a.) IhJckthyotogftlhem- 
cipenser huso*. :. 
Sruaenow, tub common j in 
JththyoUyy, the aeeipenjer 
sturiov ; - - 

SvtiRifUft The Stat* or Star- 
lifetjp, In Ornithology, a genus 
of birds of the order pas- 
seres.* ■• 

Sttxb. la Chronology? a par- 
ticular manner of reckoning 
time. 2. The Julian; or old 
etyle, agree* with the Julian 
v-year, which contains three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days and six 
hours. 3. The new, or Gre- 
gorian style; agrees with the 
4rae solar year, which con- 
*ain« only three hundred and 
sixty-five, days, five hours., 
tferty^eigfct minutes, and forty- 
^ve^eeonde. 

SttXB'(%&0 In AnHquUy, 
1 a^Bharr^pointod mstrument^ to 
'■^write on hard substances, with- 
out ink. 
#t^loba**on; ox StyhbcOct: In 
V^refttferfWre, the pedestal of a 
'Columns i ■> -<-,.;-, 
SfviitJS^oi* «yfe. h\ Botany, 
khe fctyleo** Shaft, a* component 
'^Tt of the^istUj which disj- 
; tib&uift&e* * female tower, 9. 



STY^-USUB 

ait serves a» elevate tbe stig- 
ma above the germenV bat »t is 
not an essential organ, t : i .- 

Styptic (rwrruw.) In>£?ftaf- 
fciacy, the same as ^astringent, 
but it generally denotes' the 
most efficient' class of astrin- 
gentei or- sneh as ■ are applied 
to stop hfflBaorrbages/ •-- 

Styrax («W;.) The Owwt £«e- 
rax~tree. In AaeafssV, agemis 
of plants of the natural order 
bicornes. i ' 

Styr'ai: bbnzoin. ' The -ben- 
jamin storax , or gum-benjamin- 
tree« ■ . v - 

Sum In Coesposttww/ signifies 
* subordinate degree. ■• 

Sun; In Chemistry y this syl- 
lable, when prefixed to the 
.name of a safr>< denotes an ex- 
cess of base, and deficiency of 
acidV '*■ 

Subacid (from tub and. aei- 
dutfLBL) In Chemittry, uomr 
in a small degree. 

Subauwtum (LaU) In Gram- 
mar, &c, understood as a 
word that is left oak 

SlJBCARBONATB OF tEAD, fa 

Chemistry? litharge. 

SUBCA*BONAT* t)P Magnbsi a. 
Jn Pharmacy, common mag- 
nesia, as distinguished from the 
calcinsd. » , r. . 

Subclavian (sub and efctus, 
Lat.) In Anatomy, u signifies 
under the* armpit or«houlder. 
2. Also the £reat arterial and 
venous trunks belonging to the 
u pper extremity . . - 

Scbbb, or Cork.* Jn Botany, 
&c, t an insoluble substance. 
Which constitutes the epider- 
mis of all vegetables* 2. On 
the queroue euber ;or oo*- 
fafjftyfil is ttocKenedbv a* «* * 
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SUB 

lemsiwabk d ajr e e, end ferns 
the common cerk. 

Suberic acib. hi Ckemutry, 
a peculiar acid procured from 
cork, 

Sgbito. In Italian 3Mc, 
quickly i suddenly. 

Subj acbnt (sutyacens, Lat.) In 
Geo fogy, &c, lying under* 

Subject. In GrawMnar, the 
nominative cane to a verb, is 
catfed by grammarians thestte- 
ject of the verb. 

Sub j voice (Let.) Before the 
judge, under discussion. 

Subjunctive (subjunctmus, 
Lat.) In Gratajaar* the fourth 
mood of verbs, thus named 
because usually subjoined to 
some other verb or particle; 
as. if J laved, though Hut were 
true. 

Sublimate (from sublime.) In 
Chemutry, any thing raised in 
the retort. 9. The term is 
usually applied to chemical 
preparations of mercury. 

Sublimation. In Chemietry, 
an operation which raises bo- 
dies in the vessels by the farce 
of fire. Sublimation raises 
the soKd particles of bo- 
dies as distillation doe* the 
ftsid, 

Sublunary (sub and luna, Lat*) 
Situated beneath the moon ; 
earthly; terrestrial. 

Submarine, (nub and mare, 
Lat.) In GeaUgy* &c, lying 
ox acting under the water. 

Submerge, to (sttbmergo* Let.) 
To put under the water; to 
drown. 

Sub MODo(Lat.) UZognV^ina 
manner; u&der a particular 
ata&rkatio* or restriction. 

SuiBORRAtiw* (jtoberw, Let) 



SUB * 

I* Zest, tkcctisatof ptcMiivmf 
any to do a bad action. 

8ub^(bi«a (Let. Under a pe*; 
nalty.) In Low* a Writ cene- 
martdiBg attendance 
under a penalty* 

Subrotunium. In 
roundish* 

Subsalt. In Chematry, da- 
notes a sak having an eacwat' 
of base beyend what ta neeea- 
sary to saturate and newtratxs* 
the acid. 

Subsection (ink and aesetsy 
Lat.) In Ge*metrg,Axi.,*wab- 
division of a larger seetioe into 
a lesser. A section of a sec-, 
tkm. 

Subsidy (subsidhtm, Lat.) la 
Finance, aid ; cemmoaly swcdt 
aa k given in money. 

Sub siLENTia. In silebce. 

Substratum. In Geology nasi 
Agriculture, the under stsatasBV 
or layer of soils. 

Subtraction. In Arithmem, 
the taking of a lesser number 
out of a greater of like kind, 
whereby to find out a third 
number. 

Susstylar (sub and etphm, 
Lat.) In Dialtmg, a nieatav 
Ittr line is a right line wheaton 
the- gnomon of a dial is enact- 
ed at right angles with Use 
plane. 

StraauLTivE, or SubmUvry 
(subtv&w, Lat.) In Physiolo- 
gy, boundraajmoving by starte. 

Subsultus tendinum. hi Jtia- 
iologyj/ convulsive motione of 
the tendon*. 

Subtanoent. In Geometry > In 
any curve, is the line wmafe. 
determines the infesiac&tiOB of 
the tangent in ttaaais probat- 
ed. 
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Tafitomeirik w be extended 

**nd«» 

Hurtbrsb ($u& and tennis.) In 
Geometry, the chord of an 
well j that which is extended 
under an; thing. 

$UBTER(Ut.) hi Competition, 
signifies under* 

toa^RRRANEAK (sub and terafe 
l*t.) In Geology, &c, lying 
9nd#r the earth f placed below 
the surface. 

Sy*TRAH**D (wftoroAewfc^ 
|^t.) I»,ilrirtmetiP|thennm- 
ber U> be taken from a larger 
number* 

$W?lari.a (front subula, LaU 
an **> 4«**>*. In Ifo- 
4e*y» a. gemw of plants of the 
natural order siliquos*. 

S«bui.atv*. In Botany, awl* 
shaped 



word, when applied to plants 
and roots* signifies riiphj juicy; 
moist. 

Succulents- Succulent Plants. 
In Botany, the thirteenth na- 
tural order of Linnaeus. 

Sucker. In Mechanics* the em- 
bolus or piston of a pump. In 
Pneumatic*, a round piece of 
leather, which, laid wet on * 
stone, and drawn up in the 
middle* leaves a vacuum with- 
in, which by the pressure of 
the atmosphere makes it a«V 
here to the stone. 

{Suckers. In Botany, such 
young plants as spring imme- 
diately from the root* of older 
vegetables. 

Sucking-fish. In Ichthmk? 
gy, the remora, or echintfc re> 
mora. 



Svccada. VnBot _ 
49«en gourd j named al*o the 
*ag**abte marrow 

$0QC»DAJlBU*(I*t.) A«jWi- 
tut*. In Pharmacy, that which 
U put to serve instead of some 
thing else. 

Succieatrs. In Chemistry,* 
name given to crystalliaable 
aaUs, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with succinic 
acid. 3. Compounds, or salts, 
formed by the combination of 
succinic acid with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides. 

Succinic acid. In Chfitnutry, 
the acid of amber* 

Succinuk (from succus, juice.) 
Jmber. In Mineralogy tnu » 
named because it was formerly 
thought to be an inspissated 
axudation of » tree. 

$u*c**y. In Botany <rW* 



a small Sudatorium. A Sudatory. 



U Antiquity* a name given by , 
the Romans to their hot or 
sweating rooms. 

Sudor (Lat.) In Physiology, 
sweat ; perspiration. 

Sudorific {sudor and facty 
Lat.) In Pharmacy, a medir 
cine promoting or causing per- 
spiration. 

Suet (sebum or tevum, LeU 
In Anatomy, the solid fat 
found in several animals, but . 
not in the human species, and 
more especially that about the 
kidneys. 

Suffragan (sufroga^ne*** 
Lat.) In Ckurch wernment, 
a bishop considered as subject 
to his metropolitan. 

Suffrage (sujfragium* Lat.) In 
fyw, a vote given in a contra* 
^ verted point. 
, Su?fu*io^ i*t$w* t*V> W: 



V 
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Surgery^ a name sometimes 
given to a cataract, or opacity 
of the crystalline lens. 

Sugar (mere, French.) In 
Chemistry, a constituent of 
many plants, and moTe espe- 
cially the native salt of the 
sugar-cane, obtained by the 
expression and evaporation of 
its juice. 

8c gar-cane. In Botany, the 
saccharum officinarum. 

Sugar, acid of. In Phar- 
macy, this substance is sold in 
the shops under the name of 
oxalic acid* 

Sugar of lead. In Phar- 
macy, an acid of lead, named 
also saccharum saturni. 

Suggbstum (Lat.) In Anti- 
quity, a chair, pulpit, or pa- 
vilion. 

Sui generis (Lat.) In Logic, 
of his or its own kind. 

Sulcated (sulcus, Lat.) In 
Botany, &c, furrowed. 

Sulphates. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystallizable 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with sulphu- 
ric acid. 2. Compounds (or 
salts,) formed by the combina- 
tion of sulphuric acid with al- 
kalies, earths, and metallic ox- 
ides. 

Sulphate of soda. Glauber 
salts. In Chemistry, a crys- 
tallized compound of sulphu- 
ric acid and soda. The con- 
stituents are, acid, 25; soda, 
(the base,) 19 ; water, 56= 100 
parts. 

Sulphate of magnesia. Ep- 
som salts. In Chemistry, a 
crystallized compound of sul- 
phuric acid and magnesia. 

Sulphate of pqtas**. Jh Qhe- 

m 



mistry, a crystallized com- 
pound of sulphuric acid and 
potash, formerly named sal 
polychrest, sal enixura, and 
vitriolated tartar. 

Sulphate of limb. Gypsum, 
&c. In Mineralogy, a com- 
pound of sulphuric acid and 
lime. > 

Sulphate of iron. Copperas 
or green vitriol. In Chemistry, 
a metallic salt, a compound of 
sulphuric acid and iron. 

Sulphate of copper. Blue 
vitriol. In Chemistry, a me- ? 
tallic salt, a compound of su> 
phuric acid and copper. ? 

Sulphate of zinc. White 
vitriol. In Chemistry, a me- 
tallic salt, a compound of suuV 
phuric acid and zinc. 

Sulphites. In Chemistry, de- 
note all salts formed by the 
combination of any base with 
sulphurous acid. 2. All salts r 
composed with acids whose 
names end in ous, terminate in 
ite ; those ending in ic, termi- 
nate in ate; as sulphite and, 
sulphate. 

Sulphur (Lat.) In old Che- 
mistry, brimstone. A sub-? 
stance of a pale yellow colour, 
and peculiar smell. 2. It is 
found in large quantities in the [ 
neighbourhood of volcanoes, » 
but is also very universally dif- 
fused. > 

Sulphurs ts. In Chemistry, \r 
combinations of sulphur with I 
alkalies, earths, and metals. v 

Sulphuret of hydrogen. In 
Chemistry, this is a gaseous»* 
compound of sulphur and hy-> 
drogen. 2. Its presence is de-? 
tected by a plate of polished* 
silver, wJfcick jurn^fcji^friflki : * 
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SULPHURET Of POTASH. ZtVr 

of sulphur. In Chemistry, a 
combination of sulphur and 

potash. 

SULPHURETS, METALLIC. In 

Chemistry, these are chemical 
combinations of a metal or 
metallic oxide with sulphur. 

Sulphuric acid. In Chemis- 
try y a compound of sulphur 
and oxygen, formerly named oil 
and acid of vitriol. 2. Sul- 
phur by combustion is con- 
verted to Sulphuric acid. 

Sumach (the plant.) In Bota- 
ny, rhus. 

Sumach. In Pharmacy, &c, a 
powder obtained by drying and 
grinding the roots of the rhus 
coriaria, a shrub cultivated in 
the southern parts of Europe. 
2, It is used in dyeing as a mor- 
dant, on account of the tannin 
it contains. 

Summerset (soubresault, Fr.) 
In Gymnastics } a high leap, in 
which the heels are thrown 
over the head. 

Summons. In Law, citation j a 
call of authority ; admonition 
to appear. 

Sumptuary laws (leges sump- 
tuarice.) Laws relating to ex- 
pense ; regulating the cost of 
life, and restraining excess in 
apparel, furniture, eating, &c. 

Sunpish. In Ichthyology, the 
tetrodon mola of Linnseus. 

Sunflower. In Botany, the 
helianthus. 

Sunn (East Indian hemp.) In 
Botany, the crotolaria juncea. 

Super (Lat.) In Composition, 
denotes either more than 
another, or more than enough, 
or on the top. 

SuPElt. In Chemistry, this word, 



when prefixed to the name of a 
salt, denotes an excess of acid. 
2. Thus, sulphate of potash is 
the salt in its perfect state or 
neutralization ; super sulphate 
(or bi sulphate,) denotes an 
excess of acid. 

Supercilium (Lat.) In Ana- 
tomy, the eye- brow. 

Su per f i c i a l (superficies, Lat.) 
In Geology, &c, lying on the 
surface ; not reaching below • 
the surface. 

Superfices, or surface. In 
Geometry, a magnitude con- 
sidered as having two dimen- 
sions, length and breadth, but 
without thickness. 

Superincumbent (super and > 
incumbens, Lat.) In Geology, 
lying on the top of something 
else. 

Superlative (superlative, 
Lat.) In Grammar, implying ; 
or expressing the highest de- 
gree, j 

Super lunar (super and luna, 
Lat.) Not sublunar; placed 
above the moon. 

Supers alt. In Chemistry, a 
salt having an excess of acid. 
See Subsalt. 

Supersede, to, (super and se* 
deo, Lat.) In Law, to make 
void or inefficacious by supe- ; 
rior power ; to set aside. 

Supersedeas (Lat.) In Law, 
is a writ which lieth in various 
cases; in all of which it signi- 
fies a command or request to 
stay or forbear the doing of 
that, which in appearance of ; 
law were to be done, were it 
not for the cause whereupon 
the writ is granted. 

Super tartrate of potash. 
In Chemistry, a compound 
893 
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SUP-*— SUR 

i&rreed'Dy the ctymntnatiOfl or 
tartaric acid (in excess) and 
potash. In Pharmacy, this h 
the substance known by the 
tube of cream of tartar, 
SUPimOXALATB of potash. In 
Chemistry, a compound formed 
by the combination of oxalic 
acid (in excess) with potash 
In Pharmacy, it is the sub- 
stance sold in the shops under 
the name of the essential soft 
of lemons. 

Supporters. In Heraldry, fi- 
gures standing on the scroll, 
and placed by the side of the 
escutcheon ; such as the lion 
and the unicorn in the British 
arms ; the angel* in the French 
arms, Ac. 

Suppurate, to, (from pus 
puris, Lat.) In Surgery, to 
generate pus or matter. 
Supra. In Composition, signi- 
fies above or before. 
Sun (sur, French.) In Compo- 
sition, means upon, or over and 
above. 

Surcincle (sur and cingulum, 
Lat.) In horse furniture, a 
girth with which the burthen 
is bound on the horse's back. 
Sunn (sur dug, Lat.) Not ex- 
pressed by any term. In Alge- 
bra, denotes a number or quan- 
tity that is incommensurate to 
unity, and that is inexpressible 
by any known way of nota- 
tion, otherwise than by the 
radical sign or index. 
Surp of the sba. In Hydro- 
dynamics, a continued swell of 
the sea, (even in calm wea- 
ther,) which breaks in succes- 
sive waves on the shore, and 
Tenders the coast dangerous. 
SuBeaoN (corrupted from cM- 
994 



SUE 

ntr&ont #•*> nV fcafceV am* 
i;wwack.) UAmienlMtom* 
erne, this wefd denot e d, ons 
who cured by manual opesa- 
tion ; bat the pmetiee el a 
surgeon is now mnch mote un- 
limited. - • 
Surmcjllbti. In JcAtAysisgs/, 
the mullus cirrk genua*** to 
The red snmsnttet was proba- 
bly the mullu* barbate* e* the 
Romans. 
Sorb aub (turns*** Freoehv) hi 
Genealogy, the name ef ths 
family ; the name which am 
has over and above his*hris- 
tian name. 

Surplice (superpslHeium^ hat*) 
In Church Rituals, the while 
garb whioh the clergy near 
during their aets of nunisira* 
tion. 
Surrbbuttbr. In Lam, a se- 
cond rebutter ; an answer to a 
rebutter. 

Surrejoinder. In Lem, a se- 
cond defence of the plaintiffs 
action, opposite to the re- 
joinder of the defendant. 
Surrogate (surrogates? Lat.) 
In Law, a deputy ; a delegate; 
the deputy of an ecclesiastical 
judge. 

Sursolib. In Algebra* the 
fourth multiplication 0* power 
of any number whatever* taken 
as the root* 

SdrtXjrrraSD. In Mineralo- 
gy, a name given in Iceland te 
a species of lignite, or bl ow n 
Shining coal, containing the 
marks of vegetables, and re- 
taining the texture of wood. 
Surveying In Practkai Ma- 
themaHw, that branch which 
teaches the scientific method 
of aeceftsJning tyn tem t4a>an4 
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Sa»yiv<meiuFv In 

tea, that branch which tseataof 
sevetsten* payable, provided 
one er mow specified parsons 
ssaftute on outlive certain 
others* 

S*J* (bet) The Asp. la&K*- 
ffp, a genus of the class and 
oedet mammalia belmss. 

Sao abrbstis. The wild boar. 

Sim scrofa. The 



Sut cre (altera, Lat.) In Ana- 
tomtfr a kind of articulation 
petalier to the crauiam, or 
aknlL In Surgery, a stitching 
at uniting the lips of wetfnds. 

S.V. In Antiqu i ty * an abbre- 
viation of the words rism santor, 
atoptseveUer. 

Svbguato. In Jt a i i mm Nhuk, 
denotes a brisk, lively, gay 
maaoes of singing ot playing. 

Swausw. In0rw&A*4*ey>hi- 
vuado, 

Swalmw, the ana. Sterna 
hnmndou 

Swallow fly. In Jfttfsmefa- 
gy, the chelidonius, remark- 
able for its swift and long 
flight. 

Swauoi'i rail. In Carpen- 
try, denotes a particular way 
of fastening (or dovetailing) 
together, two pieces of plank 



Swan*. In 4#*rotwmy, the con- 
stellation cygnus* 

Swan* In Ornithology **jgan*, 
a specteeof ana* or dock kind. 

Swan* an. The Chinese aba- 
cus, an instiaaaant lor perfoera- 
«ng arithmetical calculations. 

SwBn\nit.Tun«if4 lA4grie*lr 



torn 
theruta 



Mm*y> a sne*ie»o\ 



tntntp. 
Swbbf bribe. In Wan*, the 

sosa robigiBoaa. 
Swbbtbrbad. In Anatomy, 

the pancreas of a calf* 
Swbbt fea* Lathyms. 
Sweet root. GLycyrrhijw, or 

liquorice root. 
Sweet rush. Acorns. 
Swbbt WILLIAM. Dianthns. 

SWBBTIANA MABAGONI, la Jh- 

tony, the mahogany tree* 

Swift ot Mac* martin. In Or- 
nUhelogy, the btxundo apus. 

Swifter*. In Navigation, 
rapes used to confine the cap- 
stem bars in their sockets* 

Swinestobb. In Mineralogy, 
a dark-coloured variety of lime* 
stone, which emits a fifttidsmoU . 

Swivel. In Mechanics, some- 
thing fixed in another body so 
as to turn round in it; a kind 
of ring made to turn round in 
a staple, or other ring. In Ar- 
tillery, a very small cannon, 
which carries a shot of abont 
half a Bound. 

Swoan Fisa. In Ichthyology, 
xiphias, a genus of the order 
apedes* 

Sweanr grass or stosct rusA. 
In Botomy* acorus. 

Syb or si n (Saxon.) Belated 
by blood. 

Sycamore. In Botcmy, a spe- 
cies of fleas or fig-tree. 2. 
The name is sometimes im- 
properly given to the acer ma- 
jus or maple. 

Sycophant (#**«*, a fig, and 
famr, I discover.) In Athens, 
informers against those who 
stole figs or clandestinely es- 
bqj^Uisbb, wet* tana named. 

Syenite (from £yeft*,inEgvBi«) 
38& 
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g¥d<wla* aggreg*ite'*ofck, -• %o*a- 
» jtoseer^^hattsj* fels^a*/ and 

hornblende. 8. The <Jraigof 
»■ A*M« i* *rorhl<fcl 'of secondary 

aj^ehftei ' , "" f ' *" ? " "- 

fctlLATSltfTv^Xaftr.) Ih GfQM- 
#irtr, as much 1 of a word m is 
uttered by the help of one 
'-rbweli^onearttentetiott. " 
SV LfcA*<« (#vXXi&£) As* * ab- 
stract ';* ■* M >compeJdium con- 
taining the head*' of' a <rfo- 
-fcVmrse ; a table of Contents. ' 
SYLLtttoi** ( ^ntotyisp*.) In 
'Logic, tin ar^meM com^sfed 

- of 4hree propositions fas, ettewjr 
man thinks* PMerti a itieen; 

Jttetefote Peter thmA*. * 

^Vl-va^b. In Mineralogy, tel- 
lurium (Which see,) is thus 
named by Werner. ■ M 

Sy^Va^s.* In Mythology, fenhft, 
'tiatyrsjand^tleift.' 

Symbol (rajafrJUV.)' A type, 
that which comprehends 'in its 
figure a representation of some- 
thing else. 

Symbolical. Representative ; 
typfettl % expressed by signs* 

Symmetry (rv» and /*»%"•/ In 
Sculpture, &c, adaptation of 
parts to each other; propor- 
tion; harmony; agreement'of 
one part to another. 

Sympathetic inks. In the 
^rte, the salts of cobalt and 
other substances are th os nam- 
ed, because they become per- 
ceptible!, or Change theit : co- 
lour, -when acted on fey heat 

'and other re-fl gents. : • -•' 

SYMPATHY {<rt>fit,*a)naC) * h 'Jh 
Ethics, fellow^eelin* * mutual 

- sensibility * the quality of 'be- 
ing< affected by the unction of 
another; '- -"• , • >' ■ 

&6 
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S* MM«KY^*tty *ftty<*»4'*«Nb 
sdundi) - In MMtfcfr denottaa 
consooaiice o^«bnrierr>o**io> 
strumeut* ; m kanftonvsoft noi- 
gktf sounds; :.-i.iro^nnGfrt *;!• 

Symphysis (*w and'* <*.) tin 
Anatomy, symphysis is used of 
thoae boned which ^ to oMMren 
«e distinct,' 'but^ «fler 5 > some 
years unite and>c6n*oi$U|L$/ia- 
to one bone.- '; ■•i^'.»Jijfe jv 

Symphytum (from «*r,46ge*fc#r, 
and>*«, to gTowi-) >' C^m/Ws/. 
In ftotanyy a gemis of plants 
of the natural enter 'atfpferi- 
fofisej 1 1 *{ti 1 i .«»i *■* /' .-3dui 

Symposiac (r^triAMi^.^^'In 
'rfntJqnutej relating rtoitaiftfacts 
or merrj^makmg^; 6t» wither 
to the tomei*s/t iov ofttltiroto- 
phewat those^eotings* • * '■ 

Symposixhoh; In AHHqnttf, 
the director or mntttgatrtefitn 
entertainment. / >ia*»< " 

Symptom (*»)«**/*«,) inAtait- 
dne, something that happens 
concurrency ' with sometbmg 
else/ not as the ordinal cause, 
tioras the necessary *€fetttv 

Symptomatic (from tympbm.) 
Happening concurrently of oc- 
casionally. ■». • ' ''*'/ c 

SYMfrioMBrfiR. in Pneuma- 
tics, an instrument cObtrived, 
by mean* of hydrogen <gas-*ha 
an oil» to te<rk&tethe^haBi>» 
on ihe pressute of' the 1 atmo- 
sphere. *t»M MH« 

iRi^ia/^ an assembly ^of l the 
fews^tb wot sMpV :- 1 IJ1 - ***«*' 
Sr^Jimo^isMf^-Ug^ttfer/ahd 
jgrtsrV thtte.) Itt gferotitflfoy, 
a concurrence 1 ^ e^hfrwb- 
penifi£nt tt^kme^rm^ *"^ 

gy, a fainting fit IfJffr**- 
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ojitton^off psrif ofrthe middle. 
Stf Ntacmghx ilf umcqNti/.Gsfttfro- 
esaaAoan'omtarf mtrustaoVsinth 
the management of tbe-afiaws 
'0f a\«ofcyM* similar^ eommur 

SmtMsvPHUft {teirh tegeAe* and 

<»ft*i«te,i«tfaw*) In JvMk^oloffy, 

Atofritptoftrivthtt* nsmedrftom 

the structure of itamguth* .• 

S¥*A$8*&u <*vtj tagottaryaid 

ia****y >geneia*ioii*) 4n #>- 

^4«tHf? iplanto^Rhosevftwthejrs fire 

touted litfeo. one icy Under > or 

tube. It is the nineteen thLin- 

npceaa, Glass- -^ . -. •!,-•' 

#lto^ft4jr«, witfe* and, «^«i vsa, 

7 4tf}Kjays<) ln[jCftw*A Garem- 

<a*«fttt ail assembly, particularly 

of ecojeftiftsttfis* I» « ^l(»*WP- 

»my> «»njuoction<or, concoarae 

,.ofi,th#.^esv¥eoly bodies. 

Synodic al MOPreH^or a X«- 

awflfoiti In ^sfrdnsmy, denotes 

tfea period of time (twenty-nine 

days* twelve hours, and forty - 

4oait. seconds) in which the 

moon, t departing from the sun 

after, a conjunction, returns to 

feimagain. 

Synonyma (Lat.) In Gram- 
mar, names which signify the 
same, thing. 
£tfNp#Y*Y, (*t»»H>fua.) In 
sJSfaammmr the quality of ex- 
$ra*singtby, different words the 
same thing. 
/SfciWNKffpcs (*wmi*H>) In 
^(Qrwnwry expressing of the 
same thing by different words. 
$Xnopsis (fumbt*) A general 
,\»WW^^U &e parts, brought 
<u^a* t pne view, ,,.,.,», 
SYNOP#f0^ nj tfrom x4ym&%-) 
-oMfefdiflg aryi^ o|mwLy.narts 

./*kW?W If} Tn. f!IP* *> . "^ 
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jfla»matory,tfc*e^^fl. i #«tin- 

^guisheo\ ifronv 1 putrid fenar ot 
typhus \ j ^ ,.^f-'^,r< 

Stt^txiA* In irftwM«Mny, an unc- 
tuous fluid contained within 
the. capsular ligaments. . and 
evidently intended .to lubrj^aje 

^he joints. , << 

Syntax («•«**«**.) AsyatWHa 
.number of things , joined; T tpr 
,gether, Jo Qram^ar y that 
^isanch . which; teaches , . ,the 
construction of< words,, anji 
theiff proper arrangement juto 

, ptoses and. sentences. „.. \ 

Synthesis, (*wy. .together* and 
4*r<«, cpropositionj Jp t .CA*- 
mislry, #c^ the act of JQinwg 
ior putting several things to> 
gather, as., opposed to ,.o»a- 
lyrit. , / .„,. 

Syn*h#tku in , CAsfwfey, 
&c, conjoining; compounding; 
forming composition. . ., 

Syphon (r*^«v.) In Hydrau- 
lics, a pipe j a tube. 

Syringa (from *v^yi, a pipe.) 
The lata*. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural or- 
der sepiari®. 

Syringa persica. The Per- 
sian lilac. 

Syringe (fuyyl, a pipe.) In 
Surgery, &c, a pipe through 
which any liquid is sucked and 
squirted. 

Syrinx. The fistula Panis, or 
Pan's pipe. In Mum, an in- 
strument composed of reeds of 
different lengths, tied, or other- 
wise fastened together. , 

Seyrtis (Lat.) In Geography, 
quicksand; a bog. 

Syrup. In Phwmacy,* liquid 

, #[ a *£uqkisb consistence^ made 
of the juices, &c, of, ^fruits, 
W7 
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loweft, or herbs, builtd up 

wkb sugars honey. 

Syrupus auranyi*. Syrup of 

©ranges. 

&YRUPJU* PAPAVERIS. SjTOp of 

poppies. 
Syrupw rhamw. 8yrup of 

buckthorn. 
Syr upus rosjb. Syrup of rotes 
System (fvrnp*, composition.) 

• in Logic, any eompleEure or 
combination of many things 
acting together. 2. A scheme 
which reduces many things to 
regular dependence or co-ope- 
ration. 3. A scheme which 
unites many things in order. 

• 4. An assemblage or chain of 
principles and conclusions. 

System. Iq Astronomy, (his 
word denotes ad hypothesis or 
supposition of a certain order 

. and arrangement of the several 
parts of the universe, accord - 
* ing to which philosophem ex- 
plain aH the phenomena of the 
heavenly homes, their motions, 
changes, &c. &c. 

System, the Ptolemaic. In 
Anessnt Astronomy, this system 
places the earth at rest *n the 
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tenure af the untruese, ami 
makes «the heavens Devolve 
round it every tweaty-four 
hounr, from east to west, car- 
rying along the heavenly no- 
dies, stars, pisnets, &c.&c. 

Systbm, the solar ob go- 
pernicua. Jo A itttmowft tku 
system is restricted to oar nan, 
together with the planets, co- 
mets, &c, that move round 
him as a centre* 

Systematical (ou^umsTomv.) 
Methodical; written or fotmed 
with regular subordination of 
one pari to another. 

Systole (wix«,). In i>Ay*a> 
logy, the contraction of she 
heart, as diastole is its dilata- 
tion, in Grammar, the short- 
ening of a long syllable. 

Systylb* in 4ronfteafs<r*»ts»t 
manner of placing commas, 
where the space between the 
two fusts consists of two dia- 
meters, or {bar modules. 

Syzygy (rpZpyta, conjunction.) 
In Astronomy, a term eaaafly 
used for the conjunction and 
opposition of a planet with the 



T, 



Tabamjs. The Gar or Horse 
Fly. In Entomology, the name 
of a genus of dipterous in- 
sects. 

Tabacaria. In Ichthyology, 
the tobacco-pipe fish. 

Tabaoum. In Botany, Nico- 

' *4ane, from the name of an in- 
dividual. The derivation of 

m 



tVie word tobacco is uncertain, 
but it probably was the origi- 
nal Indian name of the plant, 
and now aniverssily adopted 
in every language where the 
herb is used. 
Tab a sheer. In Pharmacy, a 
drug in high repute with 
eastern physicians, is found in 
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*>«snskl«Gftb»*on 
boo> the arunda bambos 



Tabby. In Manu f a ctu res, a 

kind of thick silk, usually 
waved or watered by a parti- 

•cuiar process of calendering. 

Tabbvy, to (foiafaao, Lat.) 

4a Nosology, to watte ; to be- 

-come attenuated by disease. 

Tabss (Mosses, to consume.) 
In Nosology, eoosuniption. S. 
A wasting of the body and 
beetle fever, genet ally confined 
to that ipeeies of consufltption 

-oat accompanied by cough. 

Taboo. A term mosteKten- 
sively used throughout the 
•steads of the Pacific Ocean, 

4a denote a kind of religious in- 
terdiction) dating which all in- 
tescwsfte with persons* friaces, 
ot things, is tabooed, or pro- 
hibited. 

Taaoub, or Tabo mim . in Mu- 
sic, a small drum ; a dram 
beaten with one stkk to ac- 
company a pipe. 

Tacavahac. In Pharmac y s 

. a resin obtained in America 

from the pfcagara octandra. 

Tacsyg*aphy (r*x» s , swift, 
and ?{«**, writing.) The art 
or practice of swift writing. 

Tacit (tadtus, Lat.) In Logic, 
silent; implied; not express 
by words. 

Tack, to. In Navigation, to 
change the course or turn 
about the ship, during a con- 
trary wind, from the statbeard 
to the larboard tack, Ac. 

Tag*. In Navigation, a rope 
.used to confine the clues of 
the main and tore courses for- 
ward, coeasionally in a fised 
position. They bate a lanre 



watt toot at one end. *faa 
word hat also various other 
applications. 

Tacks. In Navigation, the 
foremost lower corner of all 
lore and aft sails. 

Tacking. In Navigation, sig- 
nifies a manoeuvre by which 
the ship makes as oblique 
progression to windward in 
a Big-ana; direction; named 
also beating to windward. 

Tactics (from vtfyt, order.) In 
War, the art of ranging men 
advantageously in order of bat- 
tle ; applicable both to naval 
and military operations. 

Tadosima. In Omkhoiogy, the 
s hel drake, # species of anas or 
duck. 

Taopolb, A young shapeless 
Frog or Toad, In Natural 
History, the frog in its first 
state from the spawn. 

Tabju In Commoroe, a Chi- 
nese weight for gold and sil- 
ver, used also in the East In- 
dian Archipelago. 

Tjbnia. The Ta pe m r m. In 
Zoology, a genus of intestine 
worms, of which there are 
eighty-six species, besides va- 
rieties. 

Tab i a cerbbralis. In JVa> 
turai History, a species of 
worm found in the brain of 
sheep, and constituting the dis- 
ease called the sturdy, or turn- 
sick. 

Tapfabu, or TaffraU. In 
Skip-building, the upper part 
of a ship's stern, usually orna- 
mented with carved work. 

Tadium vit*. Weariness of 
Lifo or ExisUnct. la Nosolo- 
gy„ the name of a asental dis- 
order. 

8W. 
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Taffeta (taffetar, Spanish.) 
In Commerce > a fine sinpotn 
silken stuff, remarkably glqssy 

Tagetes. French or African 
Mary gold. In Botany, ^ge- 
nus of plants of the natural or- 
der composite. , . 

Tail. In Anatomy, cauda.- 

Taillage {tailler, French, . to 
cut.) In Law, a piece cu£ out 
of the whole ; a share .pf a 
man's substance paid by "way 
of tribute, ,. r , 

Taille. In Zau;,, the fee that is 
oppof ite to fee simple, because 
it is so minced or pared,, that 
it is not in his free power to 
be disposed of who owns it ; 
but is, by the first given, cut 
or divided from all other, and 
tied to the issue, of the donee. 

Tailor-bird. . Jn Ornithology, 
the motacilla sntoria. .' , ■ 

Talc. In Mineralogy > a sub 
stance composed of silica, 
magnesia (thirty per cent), and 
some lime. 5- It consists of 
transparent lamina?, placed one 
above the other. . S. Mica is 
elastic, but talc is- only flex 
ible, and may be. easily ^cut 
with a knife. ./ . 

Talent (talentum, tat.) \n 
Antiquity, a talent signified so 
much weight, /or .a -sum. of 
money, the value differing, ac- 
cording to different ages and 
countries.. . ,.'.■>■ /■ -: 

Tales. In Xqw,,*. fiU tPPb or - 
addition of jjnen for thQsq.inft?. 
panelled on a jury qf inquest,, 
and not appearing, or chal- 
lenged by either side. 

Talio {lex talionis, or pcena 
UUionis.) In Law, a retalia- 
tion or punishment, as . an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. I 
400 
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Taxisma^^^^j^),. Magical 
cha^te^angi^^vMfeor 
written, u^rfcarta^iifiip^nti- 

.^pus^sar^asrf t * , a | .*r 

TALLO^-TRfE r Jn-£ei0tty,the 
cr,oton ?ebifervm« f \t..i *: 

Ta^ixO* Hebr#w,^«rd.W" 

, nify ing doctrine*) , Jnjtrtigwn, 
the boofc conttiuing the Jew* 
ish traditions. 2. The rabbi- 
nical constitutions an4 expli- 
cations of the law, ■ , f . 

Talpa,. The Mole. In Zoo- 
logy, the name of a genus of 
the mammalia, ferae. 

Taxpa buropjsa. The com- 
mon moie r moujd-warp > or mo- 
die- wart. % v > M * .»;„■>. 

Talus. In Anatomy, a*ame 
formerly given to the oafrop*- 
his, or that bona eft;tfce;fbot 
wjiich is articulated to th* leg. 
2. in the pecora germs, (sheep, 
&c.) it has a dice-Uke ; oj cu- 
bic shape, and hence the lu&u 
talorum of the ancients.'. 

Talus. In Architecture, the in- 
clination or slope of a work* as 
the oujtaide of a wall, where its 
tfricjcness is diminished by de- 
gxeeaaa it riae% in height 

T^MAjLAPAflRA- l&v&harmo* 
cy„h name giver>4o the foli- 
umiAdicnrn, ^^Ipf/ia^i^eaf 
of, the Jaura*, latnia* or cassia 
Ugnjiaj-ISree ft .i & i; - e'bdas^ 

Ta^ari^dus, XhftTavmrimji 
tree* ., ln^lietomv* & £9tttttoo£ 
plants of.^jae nato^'^Mtaftfe* 

India %^a»#f^ 4Mft'1o sained 
T aha*!*. m 7*Hftim*qjbr In 

^%a getafcftJhulawtsiof 

th%aatujaW#4*i sjiftcafeiltei: 
Tamarix epaorvO«W». uolAe 

East InOian tawmikni rzv 
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iTA«BbUR (French.) fh Archi- \TxsTxLiu\t. In Chem^„ 
1 teeture, a terra applied to the | new metal, the same as colum- 
: Corinthian and composite ca-j bium, which see. 

pitals, as bearing some rcsera-f Tantalus. The Ibh. In Or- 
' blabCe to a tambour or drum. ! nithology, the name or* an order 
Tambour de basque (French.) \ of birds, of the order grallae. 
"" In Music, a small drum used by ■ Tantalus ibis. The Egyp- 
« the Biscayans as an accompa- 1 tian ibis, or bird of Pharaoh. 

Tapestry (tapetum, Lat.) In 
Manufactures, cloth wo yen or 
worked into regular figures. 
Tapis ti. In Zoology, die lepua 
Braziliensis ; named also the 
cuniculus American us, or Ame- 
rican rabbit. 



• itiment to the flageolet, or oc 

tare flute. 
Tanacetum. The Tansy. In 

Botany, a genus of plants of 

the natural order composite 
1 discoidese. 

Tanagra. The Tanager. In 
■ Ornithology, a genus of birds 

of the order passe res. 



Tapeworm. In Natural 
tory, the taenia. 



His 



Tangent (tangent, Lat.) In j Tapioca. In Botany and P/iar- 
Ge&mrtry, a rigrht line perpen- j many, the starch yielded l»v 
dicularly raised on the extre- ' the cassava root, after its oiai- 
mityof a radius, which touches sonous principle has been de- 
a circle so that it would never stroyed by heat. 
cut it, although infinitely pro- ' Tapir. In Zoology, an Amcrl- 
duced ; or in other words, it! can animal, of the order helluap, 
would never come within its] named by Linnaeus the hippo- 
circumference. 

Tangle, the great sea. In Bo- 1 
tany, the focus digitatus. 

Tanistry. In Law, the Irish 
held their lands by tanistry, \ 
which is no more than a per- 
sonal estate for his lifetime Taproot. In Botany, the prin- 
that is tanist, by reason he is | cipal root of the plant, which 



potamus terrestris. 2. From 
the fossil remains discovered, 
it appears to have been much 
more generally dispersed over 
the globe in antediluvian times 
than at present. 



admitted thereunto by election 
from the most worthy of the 
deceased's relations, without 
regard to proximity. 2. This, 
in reality, is nothing more than 
the law of the strongest. 

Tannin. In Chemistry, a bitter 
astringent principle, used in the 
tanning of hides, procured from 
plants, &c, that contain char- 
coal. 2. Artificial tannin is ob- 
tained by the action of nitric 
acid on charcoal. 

Tansy. In Bat any. tanacetum. 
3D 



shoots directly downwards, as 
exemplified in carrots, turnips, 
beets, &c. 

Tar. In Commerce, a thick 
black resinous juice, procur- 
ed from old pines and firs, 
either naturally or by burn- 
ing ; but every kind of wood 
will produce the pyrolignic 
acid and tar by destructive dis- 

" dilation. 

Tarantula (Italian.) In En- 
tomology ■, a kind of spider ; the 
aranea tarantula of Linuaeas, 
401 
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originally named from the city 
of Tarentum. 

Tardigrade. In Zoology, ani- 
mate of slow motion, such as 
the sletti, &c. 

Ta.rdigra.dus. The Sloth. In 
" Modern Zoology, named 6ra<fy- 

Tardo. In Italian Music, a 
word used to denote a slow 
movement similar to largo. 

Tare {terren, Dutch.) In Bo- 
tany, a weed that grows among 
corn ; a kind of vetch. 

TARE.(French.) In Commerce, 
a word denoting the weight of 
any thing containing a com- 
modity ; ' also the allowance 
made for it. 

Targum. In Sacred Literature, 
a paraphrase on the Penta- 
teuch, in the Chaldee language. 

Tarif. In Commerce, a cartel, 
, or book of rates, stating the 
duties, customs, &c, on mer- 
chandise, as settled by autho- 
rity. 

Tarrass, or terra**. In Mine- 
ralogy, an earth found at An- 
dernach, on the Rhine, appa- 
rently derived from basaltic 
rocks. 2. It differs Kttle from 
puzzuolana, but contains ra- 
ther more lime. 8. It is also 
named tuffstein, which may be 
rendered tufa, or volcanic 
•stone. *' 

Tarsus. In Anatomy, that part 
of the foot consisting of about 
its posterior half, to which the 
leg is articulated. The instep 
is the front portion. 

Tartan. In Navigation,* small 
coasting vessel of the Mediter- 
ranean, with one mast, a bow- 
sprit, and a large lateen sail. 

Tartar {tartarus, Lat.) In 
402- 
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Pharmacy, common tartar is 
what ' adlieres to wine-casks, 
like hard stone, either white 6r 
red, according to the colour of 
the wine. 

Tartar, cream ot. A com* 
l)ination of tartaric acid (in 
excess) with potash. In Phar- 
macy ,a supertartrate of potash. 

Tartar emetic. A tartrate of 
potash and antimony, or a comv 
bination of tartaric acid with 
these two bases. 

Tartaric acid. In Chemistry, 
the acid obtained from cream 
of tartar. 

Tartrates. In Chemistry, a 
name given to cry stall izable 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with tartaric 
acid. 2. Compounds, ot salts, 
formed by the combination of 
tartaric acid with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides. 

Tastatura (from tasio, Ital., 
a touch or key.) In Aftmc,the 
whole range or set of keys, in 
an organ, harpsichord, virginal, 
spinet, clavichord, or piano- 
forte. 

Tattoo. In Tactics, the beat 
of drum by which soldiers are 
warned to quarters. 

Tattooing. An operation prac- 
tised by the South Sea island- 
ers to mark their bodies with 
figures of various kirids. It is 
performed by puncturing the 
skin, and rubbing a "black ed- 
lour into the wotmds. * 

Taunt. In Navigation* a s%* 
term signifying too high or tail, 
as the masts of a ship. 

Taurini. In 
printed in the city oY Tu 

Taurus, or the £iw(Lat.) In 
Astronomy, ene of the signs of 
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Taurus (Lat.) A bull. In Sys- 
tematic Zoology, bos. 
Tautology (fir. ravh^ym.) In 
Grammar, repetition of the 
same words, or of the sane 
sense in different words. 
Taxus. The Yew-bye. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order conifers. ; 

Tea-tree, In Botany, thea. 

Tbak-trbb. In Botany, the 
tectona. 

Teal. In Ornithology, the 

crecca ; the smallest of the 
duck kind. 

Teasel. A plant of singular 
use in raising the nap of wool- 
len cloth. In Botany, dipsa- 
cus. 

Technical (npu;, artificial, 
from rtwn, art.) Belonging to 
the arts; not in common or 
popular use. 

Tectona (from ru/%*, to build, 
or *%$mm, pertaining to build- 
ing.) The Teak-tree. In Bo- 
lany,agenus of plants of the 
natural order personate. 

Tectona graiwi^. The teak- 
wood tree, or Indian oak. 

Tectonic (vufynxat.) Pertain- 
ing to building. 

Ts Deum. In Church Rituals, 
a hymn so called from the two 
first words of the Latin .ver- 
sion. 

Tegument (tegumenlum, Lat.) 
In Anatomy, cover; the out- 
ward part. 

Teihd*. In Scottish Law, the 
same as tithes. 

Tbimoscopc («**, to extend, 
and sxHtiu, to see.) In Optic*, 
«m instrument for observing ob- 
jects in a state of extension. . 
2 D,2 



the zosUac ; the second in o/vj Telegraph (from «M, at a 
der. distance, and yfp¥, to write;) 

In Mechanics, a machine sv- 
daptedfor communicating mV 
telligence rapidly at a consi- 
derable distance, by means of 
various signals previously 
arranged. 

Telephium. Orpine. In Ao- 
tany, a' genus of plant* of the' 
natural order miscellanea?. 

Telescope (from rtx* f at a disw 
tance, and wstrm, to see,) In 
Optics, an instrument thai en- 
larges- the visual' angle sub-' 
tended by a distant object, and 
thereby is said to magnify it, 
and make it appear closer, to 
the eye. 

Tel lima. In Conehohgy, the 
name of a genus of sea and 
fresh-water bivalve shells, in- 
habited by a tethys. 

Tellurium (from tellut, the 
earth.) In Mineralogy, a new* 
metal found in Transylvania, 
combined with gold and silver.' 
2. By Werner it is named syl~ 
vane. 

Tellus (Lat.) The Earth, thus 
named as a planet in systema- 
tic astronomy j mean diameter 
7912; distance from the sun 
93,595,000 miles. 

Tbmpeeaturb (temperatura,' 
Lat.) Constitution of nature ; 
degree of any qualities. In 
Modern Chemistry ,tampemtute 
denotes the degree of free calo- 
ric, which any substance ap- 
pears to possess, as compased 
with other substances ; or the 
power bodies possess of com* 
municating or receiving heat. 

Tempering. In Metalhtrgf, 

the preparing of steel or it©*, 

so as to reader them 

40* 
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compact, hard, and Arm; or 
the reverse, mdre soft and pli- 
ant. 

Temple. In Anatomy, a double 
part of the bead, reaching from 
the forehead and eyei to the 
two ears,and chiefly formed by 
two bones, called the ossa tem~ 
ports. 

Temporal (temporalis, Lat.) In 
Anatomy, an epithet applied to 
various parts about the temple, 
arteries, veins, muscles, and 
nerves. 

Tenable. In Logic, &c, such 
as may be maintained against 
opposition; such as may be 
haid against attacks. 
Tbnaillons. In Fortification, 
these are works constructed on 
each side of the ravelin, resem- 
bling lunettes ; but having one 
face in the direction of the ra- 
velin. 

Tench. In Ichthyology, the 
tinea, or cyprinus tinea. 
Tendon achillis. In Ana- 
tomy, a powerful tendon be- 
longing to the muscles of the 
calf of the leg, and placed just 
above the heel, by which part 
Thetis is supposed to have held 
her son Achilles, when she 
dipped him in the Styx. 
Tendons (Tendo,Lat.) In Ana- 
tomy, sinews or ligatures by 
which the joints are moved. 
They terminate the muscles, 
and attach them to the bones. 
Tbnebrio. In Entomology, the 
name of a genus of coleopte- 
rous insects. 
Tenebeio ho li tor. This spe- 
cies of tenebrio proceeds from 
a meal-worm, well known as 
the favourite food of the night- 
ingale, in its captive state. 
404 
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Tenement. In Law, any thins 
held by a tenant. 
Tenet (from tmet, Lat., he 
holds. It is sometimes written 
tenent, they hold.) In laic, 
&c, possession ; principle ; 
opinion., - - 
Tenon, hi Carpentry,, the square 
end of a piece of wood or me- 
tal, diminished by one4hird of 
its thickness, to be received in- 
to a hole in another piece, call- 
ed the mortise, for the jointing 
or fastening of the two toge- 
ther. 

Tenon {tenon*, Ital.) In Vocal 
Music, this term implies the 
natural pitch or tenour of a 
person's voice in sioging. 
Tenour {tenor, Lat.) Conti- 
nuity of state ; constant mode; 
manner of continuity. 
Tenme (tempus, Lat.) In Gram- 
mar, a variation of the verb, to 
signify time. 

Tent (tente, French.) In Sur- 
gery, a roll of lint put into a 
sore. In Commerce* a species 
of deep red wine, principally 
from Galltcia in Spain. 
TENTA.cuL.ii. In Entomology, 

the feelers of insects. 
Tenturbdo. The saw fly. In 
Entomology, a numerous ge- 
nus of hymenopterous insects. 
Tenure (tenure, French.) In 
Laic, tenure is the manner 
whereby tenements are holden 
of their lords. 
Tepefaction (tepefado, Lat.) 
In Chemistry, &c, the act of 
warming to a small degree. 
Tepid (tepidus, Lat.) In Che- 
mistry, &c, lukewarm; warm 
in a small degree. 8. In me- 
dicinal springs, tepid is the me- 
dium between hot and cold. 
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Tephrosia (rtfas, ash-colour 
ed.) Grey vetch. In Botany, 
the name if 'a genus of plants, 

TepidarWm (tat.) In Anti- 
quity, a hot bath ; also a ves- 
sel in Which watetwas made hot. 

Terebra (from n^ut, to bore.) 
In Surgery, a 'trepan -or tre- 
phine ; also an instrument call- 
ed a perforator. 

TEREBRAimA. In Conchblo- 
gy, a genus of recent and fos- 
sil bivalve sea-shells. 2. The 
name isdetived from terebra- 
tus, (Lat.,) pierced, in allusion 
to the perforation of the larger 
valve. 

TerbbElla. A little auger. 
In Natural History, the name 
of a' genus of worms inhabit- 

. ing shells. 

Terebblla lapidaria. The 
stone piercer. A species of 
worm, named by the French 
ponceau de mer. 

Terebinthus. In Botany, the 
turpentine tree; 

Tere do (rn the plural teredines.) 
The Borer. In Naturat His- 
tory, a genus of testaceous 
worms that bore wood, and in- 
habit bivarvfc sea-shells. 

Teredo^* aValis. The ship 
wotftf^drer. 

TERBk? " In Ornithology, the 
scoUdpax* cinerea. ' 

TerbtebI' fti FuWiery, one of 
ihe three sorts of worms that 
infest horses. The dtherd are 
the ascarlfles arid the bots. 

Teribemiiia'tum. In "Botany, 
tfrrice- paired, or threefold; 

Term. In the Arts, a woitL 
which besides its popular and 
grammatical meaning, has a 
peculiar force or import in the J 
language of some particular art 



TER 

or science. 9. A word be- 
comes a term when its idea is 
rendered more complex, con- 
sists of more parts, and in- 
cludes more, special circum- 
stance!. 

Term. In Law, the time m 
which the tribunals are open 
to' all that list to seek their 
right by course of law ; the 
rest of the year is called vaca- 
tion ; vi*., Hilary term begins 
the *3d January, and ends the 
21st February. Easter term 
begins eighteen days after 
Easter, and ends the Monday 
next after Ascension day. Tri- 
nity term begins the Friday 
after Trinity Sunday, and ends 
the Wednesday fortnight alter. 
Michaelmas term begins the 
6th November, and ends the 
28th November. 

Termes (plural, termites.) In 
Entomology, a genus of insects 
classed as apterous, yet in their 
pupa state they- have fewr 
wings, and are neuropterous. 
2. By travellers, they are usu- 
ally 'named white ants, from 
their manner of living in com- 
munities.^ 

Termes bmlicosis. This is 
the largest species of termes, 
and is Usually designated the 
soldier ant. 

Termi Trf . In Architecture, sta- 
tues* or columns having a head 
for a capital, and ending below 
in a kind' of sheath or safb- 
bard; In" Antiquity, stones 
placed for landmarks wete tfitjs 
named* * 

TerMit bs. The plural of ter- 
mes, which see* 

Tern <or searswa lloto.) In Or~ 
nHhotogy, the sterna hkundo. 
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Ttffttf' 7h4 brow* guU. The 
start* obscuta. 

Tarn* art (ternary*, LaL) In 
Ar&kmetie, the number three. 

TERR A AtSTR ALIS I N«OORlT A. 

In Geography, a name given 
i 'to a large unknown* continent, 
formerly supposed to exist near 
the south pole. 

Terra tfotT a (Italian.) In the 
Arts, baked earth; bricks; 

i tiles, &c. 

Tbrra Fines (Lat., soft 0/ «Ae 
earth.) In the University of 
Oxford, a student formerly ap- 
pointed in public acts to make 
jesting and satirical speeches, 
against the members of that 

. community. 

Tan a a n*m * (Lai., sofa! lemd.) 
in Geography, a term some- 
times fupptied.to R continent as 
contradistinguished frdra an 
island. 

Terra jafonica, or catechu. 
In Pharmacy, the inspissated 

•juice of a species of acacia. 

Terra japonic a. In Phar- 
macy, a misnonler for the as- 
tringent substance named cate- 
chu, which see. 

Terra merita. In Pharmacy, 
the wdrd * { turmeric" is said to 
originate from a false pronun- 
ciation of this phrase, for- 
merly applied to that substance 
by some authdrs; 

Terra ponderosa. In Mine- 
rdlogy, ponderous spar, or ba- 

/ rytes. 

' ^'BRft aqueous (*er?a and aqua.) 

• In Cosmography, composed of 
land and water, and applied to 

- the globe. 

Terras. In Mineralogy. See 

* Tarfast. 
TnaRE-PLEiN (French.) . In 
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Fortification* the top, pkttfantt, 
or hdrizontaf surface of Ule 
rampart* on which the cannon 
are placed. 

Terrestrial {lerreitris, Let.) 
In Cosmography, earthy ; not 
aqueous or celestial. 

Tertian (tertiana, Lot) In 
Nosology ,an ague, intermitting 
but one day, so that there are 
two fits in three days. 

Tbr2etto (Ital.) In Music, a 
little tune or air in three parts. 

Tbseblatbd (tessela, Lat.) In 
the Arts, variegated by squares. 

Tessera (Lat.) In Antiquity, 
a square piece ; a dice; a mark 
or ticket; a' signal; watch- 
word, &c. 

Testa. A shell. In Antiquity, 
the same as the Greek ostracen. 

TB*tacba (from testa, a shell.) 
In Conchotomy, continuous, not 
jointed shells, sua h as muscles, 
cockles, &c. ; opposed to the 
Crustacea, which see. 

Testator (Lat.) In Law,ot^ 
who leaves 8v will. 

Testatrix (Lat.) In Law, a 
woman who leaves a will. 

TbstooN (from teste or tete, a 
head.) In Numismatics, an an- 
cient name tor a shilling when 
first coined by Henry the ?th, 
whose head was impressed 
on it. 

Tbstudo (the *iA«* of tile 
Greeks.) In Ancient Tactics, a 
cover or screen made by the 
soldiers with their shields, by 
holding them over their heads. 

TesTcdo. A Tortoise, \H Na- 
tural History, the flame of • 
genus of amphibious reptiles. 

Tbstudo caretTa. The log 
gerbend turtle, probably the 
largest of t}ie tribe. 
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Tswhjbo qKjeca. The com- 
mon land-tortoise. 

TsaTUDO . tMBmcATA. The 
imbricated or hawks-bill turtle, 
the tortoise that produce* the 
beautiful tortoise-shell. 

Tbstudo ftYPAA. The brown 
and green esculent turtles of 
the West Indies. 

Tetanus (from rum, to stretch.) 
In Nosology, a. spasmodic con- 
traction of the muscles of vo- 
kmtary motion, and more par- 
ticularly of the lower jaw. 
from which circumstance it is 
commonly named the lockjaw 

Tbthts. In Natural History, 
a genus of worms inhabiting 
•hells, of which oysters and 
cockles are examples. 

T*TaACHOED (w£*g»j t four 

times, and #»{$«, a string or 
chord.) In Ancient Mum, de- 
noted a series of four sounds 
of which the extremes, or the 
first and last, constituted a 
. fourth. 

TfttR ADYNAMIA (***%*, four, 

. and h**pis, power.) In Bota- 
ny, plants having six stamens 
in one flower, two shorter than 

'tile rest, indicating the supe- 
riority of four stamens over 
the others. S. It is the fif- 
teenth IdDnsBan class. 

Tetrabdron (rvrfm, four, and 
«$#«, side.) In Geometry, one 
of the five regular bodies of 
solids, comprehended under 
four equilateral and equal tri- 

•angles# 3. It may. be con- 
ceived as a triangular pyramid 
of fbur equal (aces. 

Tetragonal (rijpcym*.). In 

. Geometry, square. 

Tetraoywia (rtrea, four, and 

. yewn, a female.) In Botany, 
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an order of plants having four 
styles. 
Tetrandria (riT^*, four, and 
m»ti, a male.) In Botany, 
plants having four stamens; 
the fourth Lin wean class. 

Tetrao. In Ornithology, a ge* 
nus of birds of the order galli- 
nae, comprehending sixty-seven 
species. 

Tetrao coturnix. The com- 
mon quail. 

Tetrao lagopi.s, or hare's 
foot. The ptarmigan, or white 
game. 

Tetrao ferdix. The com- 
mon partridge. 

Tetrao rufus. . ,The red leg- 
ged partridge. 

Tetrao tetrix. The black 
cock; black game; or black 
grouse. 

Tetrao urogallus. The cock 
of the wood, wood grouse, or 
capercailzie of Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Tetrarch (tetrarcha y Lat.) In 
Antiquity, a Roman governor 
of the fourth part of a pro- 
vince. 

Tetrastyjle. In Ancient Ar- 
cliitecture, a temple or other 
edifice with four pjllacs in 
front. 

Tetrodon. In Ichthyology, the 
name of a genus of branchios* 
tegious fishes, which have the 
power of inflating their body 
at pleasure. 

Tetrodon mola. The sun- 
fish. 

Teuorium. Germander, In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order, vertecillatse. 

Text (textus, Lat.) In . Logic, 
that on which a comment is 
written. 
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Texture (textura, Lat.) Dis- 
position of the parts of bodies. 
In Manufactures, the union and 
cohesion of the constituent par- 
ticles of any substance,, ap- 
plied to weaving, &c. 

Thalamus. In Antiquity, a 
bed-chamber or bride-cham- 
ber. In Botany, the particu- 
lar receptacles of the sporse or 
gongyles of lichens, and aga- 
raous plants. 

Thalassiophyt*. In ft of any, 
a name sometimes given to 
marine plants. 

Thalictrum. Meadow rue. 
In Botany, a genus of plants 
of the natural order multisili- 
quae. 

Thallite. A Mineral sub- 
stance, ^ named also epidote, 
delphinite, schorl, vert, acan- 
ticene, and pistacite. 

Thallus. In Botany, the 
frond or corrans of a lichen, 
containing sporse or gongyli 
dispersed throughout its sub- 
stance, 

Thapsia (from the Island of 
Thapsos.) Deadly carrot. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order umbellate. 

Thauohts or thwarts. In Na- 
vigation, the benches of a boat 
on which the rowers sit. 

THAUMATURGU8 (3«qu*,a WOU- 

derful thing, and •{?«>, work.) 
A miracle worker. In Romish 
History, a designation applied 
to several saints. 

Thea. The tea tree* In Bota- 
ny, a genus of plants of the 
natural order columniferae. 

Thea bqhea. The bohea tea- 
plant. 

Thea viridis. The green tea- 
plant. 
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Theme (Stpa.) In Grammar, 
a subject on which one writes 
or speaks ; a subject JoKfesta- 
denrs exerciser .< •/•>•. 

Theobroma. The hoodoo, or 
chocotatemufrtme* ilnjfotmny, 
a genus ol plants of the -natu- 
ral order coluronifene. » 

Theobroma ca£ao. * The 
smooth-leaved chocolate nut- 
tree. -.'.'. 

Theocracy 4&i»t> and xm$».) 
A government immediately su- 
perintended by Cod. /. 

Theodolite. In Surveying, a 
mathematical instrument for 
measuring heights and dis- 
tances. 

Theogony (but, God, and ym, 
genituse, offspring.) In My 
thology, the generation of the 
gods. 

Theology ($t*Uym.) Divi- 
nity. 

Theomachy (from &**, and 
/**£*.) In AntiquUy, the fight 
against the gods by the giants. 

Theorbo (tiorba, Ital.) In Mu- 
sic, a large lute for playing a 
thorough bass, used by the Ita- 
lians. 

Theorem (from Stynput.) In 
Logic, a position laid down as 
an acknowledged truth. 8. It 
stands contradistinguished from 
problem, which is a question 
proposed for solution. 

Theoretic (&iAgfrr<««.) In Lo- 
gic, speculative ; depending on 
theory or speculation ; termi- 
nating in theory or specula- 
tion. 

Theory (Bu^ut.) In Logic, 
speculation j not practice ; 
scheme, plan, or system, yet 
subsisting only in the mind. 

Therapeutic ($*{*wt»k**.) 
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In Medicine, curative ; teach- 
ing, or endeavouring the cure 
of diseases* ' 

Theriaca (fr. di^Mue*, treacle.) 
In Antiquity* compositions es- 
teemed goad agate* jKWSon. In 
Modern Pharntmey, tne term is 
restricted to »what is called 
Venice treacle. 

Thebma. In Mineralogy, &c, 
warm springs, or baths. In 
Antiquity, hot bathsy or ba- 
gnios. 

Thermal rocks. In Minera- 
logy, rocks formed by the agen- 
cy of hot springs (such as the 
Geysers,) which hold mineral 
substances in solution. 

Thermo-electricity. Elec- 
tricity created or modified by 
heat. 

Thermometer (from Siym 
heat, and /tffy*, measure.) In 
Chemistry, &c, an instrument 
for measuring the heat of the 
air or of any matter. 

THERMO80OPE(from &i£iM#, and 
0fumt.) In Chemistry, &c ., an 
instrument by which the de- 
grees of heat are discovered. 

Thesis (&#«.) In Logic,* po- 
sition ; something laid down 
affirmatively or negatively 4 

Theurgy (from Gut, God, and 

3\y*, work.) The power of 
oing supernatural things by 
lawful means, as by prayer to 
God. Also named white ma- 
gic. 

Thigh. In Anatomy, femur. 

Thirlage. In Law, a contract 
or power to v prevent the tenants 
of certain districts from carry- 
ing their corn to be ground any 
where else than at a particular 
mill. 

Thistle. Jn Botany, carduus. 
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Thistle, the fullers (or teasel.) 
Dipsacus. 

Thlaspi. Penny-cress. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Thlaspi btjrsa PASTORis.The 
common shepherd's purse. 

Thoracic 1 In Ichthyology, the 
third order of bony fishes, re- 
spiring by means of gills only. 
2. The character of this order 
is that the branch ice are ossi- 
culated, raid the ventral fins 
placed underneath the thorax, 
or nearly under the pectoral 
fins. 

Thoracic duct. In Anatomy, 
a large vessel of the human 
body, into which the chyle, af- 
ter having been absorbed by 
the lacteals, is conveyed. 

Thorax. The Chest. In Ana- 
tomy y that part of the body si- 
tuated between the neck and 
the abdomen, and containing 
the bones forming the cavity 
of the chest. 

Thorina. In Mineralogy, the 
name of a new earth discovered 
in the gadolinite. 

Thorinijm. In Chemistry, the 
supposed metallic base of tho- 
rina. 
Thorn. In Botany, spina. 

Thorn (the white or hawthorn*) 

Crataegus. 
Thorn-apple. Datura, and da- 
tura stramonium. 
Thorn back. In Ichthyology, 

the raia clavata. 
Thorp (Saxon.) Signifies a vil- 
lage. 
Thorough-bass (basso conti- 
nuo, Ital., in French, accompa- 
niment.) In Music, accompa- 
niment or thorough base, on 
the harpsichord or organ, con- 
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sists it the mtoutiott of a oo*h 

Slete and regular harmony, 
y feeing only the notes of due 
part of that harmony ; and 

t this part is called the base, 

\ being in reality the basis of 
the whole composition. 9. 
This base is played with the 
left hand, and harmony with 
the light. 

Taom,or Hermes. In Mytho- 
logy, an Egyptian deity, the 
scribe or secretary of Osiris. 

Thowi. In Navigation, a piece 

.of timber by which oars are 
kept in their places in row* 
ing. 

Thrall (Saxon.) In Law, a 
slave j one who is in the power 
of another ; bondage ; state of 
slavery or confinement. 

TmtEKODY(&tiM£M.) In Poetry, 
a song of lamentation. 

Thrishbr. In Ichthyology,* 
name sometimes given to the 
sqoalus vulpes, the sea-fox, or 
long-tailed shark. 

Thrinax (fr. 4(»»l, a fan.) The 
Fan-palm. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 

Thrinsia. Hawkbit. In Bo* 
tony, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Thrips. In Entomology, a ge- 
nus ' of hemipteroo* insects, 
very injurious to fruit trees, 
wheat, and rye. 

Throstle (the song-thrush, or 

.mavis.) In Ornithology, the 
turdus musicuej the finest of 

• our native singing birds. 

Thrush. In Ornithology, the 
turdus viscivorus, and the larg* 
est of the genus. 

Thrush, or aptha. InNosolo- 

igy, small ulcerations which ap- 
pear ft*** in the mouth, bat 
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may affect the alimentary stat 
The aearor they approach to 
white, the less dangerous. 

Thumb. In Anatomy, j>oltes. 

Thunderbolts. In Miner ato- 
gy, crystallised iron pyrites, 
of a cylindrical form, frond in 
all chalk beds, and thus fanci- 
fully named. 

Thursday ( ThorgtdayJDswhh.) 
In Chronology, the fifth day of 
the week. 2. Thor was the 
son of Odin, yet in some of the 
northern parts they worshipped 
the supreme Deity under his 
name. 

Thus. In Pharmacy, mc*nee; 
frankincense. 

Thuya. The arbor trkm. In 
Botany, a genus of aromatic 
evergreen trees, of the natural 
order coniform. 

Thyamallus. In Ichthyology, 
the grayling. 

Thymb. In Botany, thymus. 

Thymele. In Antiquity,* soft 
of altar surrounded with steps, 
placed in front of the Greek 
stage orchestra. 

Thymus. Thyme. In Botany. 
a genus of plants of the natural 
order verticillatas. 

Thymus sbrpyllum. Wild 
thyme. 

Thymus siIaveolens* Penny- 
royaUscented thyme. 

Thymus vulgaris. Common 
garden thyme. 

Thynnus. The Thunny. In 
Ichthyology, a species of scom- 
ber. 

Thyrsus. In Antiquity, the 
sceptre, wrapped round with 
vine leaves, placed in the hands 
of Bacchus. 

Thyrsus . In Botany, a bunch, 
or mode of inflorescence, nearly 
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aHied to a r a cemes or cluster, 

except in being" compound. 
cTflYftAHOTUS. FrrnQe-bhssoifl. 

In Botany f the name of a genus 

of plants. 
Tiara. (Lat.) A dress for the 

head; a diadem. 
T ml a. In Anatomy, the large* 

bone of the leg* In Music, a 

flute, originally made from the 

shinbone of an animal. 
Tf c douleurbux. It* Nosology, 

an extremely painful disease of 

the nerves of the face, being an 

acute, shooting, darting pain, 

the patoxysm of which usually 

lasts about half a minute* 
TICK. In Entomology, a little 

apterdus insect, a species of 

acarus. 
Tin** In Hydrography* the 

alternate ebb and flow of the 
• Sea*. 
Ti Efl . In Navigations the ropes 

by which the yards hang. 
Tiger. In Zoology, tigfis, orfe- 

lis tigris, being a species of cat. 
Tigurum. In Typography, 
' printed in tlie city of Zurich* 
TIlia. The Lime, or Linden- 

tree. In Botany, a genus of 

plants of the natural order co- 

lumniferse. 
Tilia Europ.*a. The common 

smooth lime-tree. 
Till (an* East Indian oil-plant,) 

In Botany, the sesantum orlen 

tale. 
Til*. H Mineralogy, a hard 

crust of red earth. 

Timbers. In Ship-building, the 
. ribs of a ship, branching out* 
wards from the keel in a verti- 
. cat direction. 

Ti Mbrb. In Heraldry, denotes 
the crest of an armory, Or 

- 'whatever is flaoed at the top Of 



the escutcheon (tuch as araitr*, 
coronet, &c) to distinguish the 
degree of nobility, ecclesiasti- 
cal or secular. 

Timbrel, or tdntpout d4 basque. 
A mtrsioal instrument, having 
bells, &c., hung to the rim, 
and played by pulsation. 

Timothy-grass. In Agricul- 
ture, a grass cultivated in Ame- 
rica, and said to be a species 
of phleUta, Or cat's-tail grass. 

Tin. In Ancient Mineralogy, 
stafinem. 

Tiro a, or Cyprinus Tine*. In 
Ichthyology, the tench. 

Tinca marina. The wrasse, 
or sea-tench. 

Tiucal. In Chemistry, borax 
in its impure state is thus nam- 
ed. 2. The origin of this sub- 
stance is not. known, but it is 
probably separated by evapo- 
ration from the waters of cer- 
tain lakes in Tibet, whence it 
is imported. 

Tincture (tinctura, Lat.) In 
Pharmacy, an extract of some 
drug msrde in spirits ; an infu- 
sion in spirits. 

Tim-tinnitus auriom (tinkling 
of the ears,) In Nosology, a 
disease of hearing, when sounds 
like those of a drum, bell, fail- 
ing water, & c, are heard, with- 
out actually existing. 

Tipula. The Crane-fly* In 
Entomology, a genus of dipte- 
rous insects, whose legs are 
disproportionately long. 

TiPtfLA silvbstris. Father- 
lonflegs, a well-known insect. 

Tire. In Mechanics, the strong 
iron hoop, that binds the cir • 
Gumference of wheels. 

Tissue. In Manufaoturesscloih 
interwoven with gold and silver. 
4U 
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Titanium. In Mineralogy* a 
new and brittle metal of a dark 
gray colour, and extremely dif- 
ficult fusion, originally disco- 
vered in Cornwall. 

Tithe. In Church Govern* 
<ment, the tenth part assigned 
for the maintenance of the 
clergy. 

Tithing. In Law, tithing is 
the number or company of ten 
men, with their families, knit 
together in a society, all of 
them being bound to the king 
for the peaceable and good be- 
haviour of each of their soci- 
ety. 2. Of those companies 
there was one chief person, 
who, from his office, was called 
the tithing-man. 

Titlark. In Ornithology, the 
alauda pratensis. 

Titmouse. In Ornithology, 
poms. 

Toad. In Natural History ,the 
ranabufo. 

Toad-fish. In ' Ichthyology, 
the rana piscatrix. 

Toad-flax. In Botany, an- 
tirrhinum. 

ToAtf-STOWE. In Mineralogy, 
a variety of trap rOck. 

Toad-stooI. In Botany, a 
plant like 'the mushroom, but 
not esculent. 

To b a c c o (probably a native Tn- 
tiian wotd of America.) In 
Botany, nicotian*, or iricotiana 
t&bkcum, from the' name of an 
individual. It is said to have 
been first imported into Spain 
from Tobaco, a province "of 
Yucatan. 

Tomcat vflial.; from N tocca+e^ 

to touch.) In Musid, \o £re- 

hide ; tb touch an instrument j 

to play a short movement ex- 
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tempore, previous to the Tegu- 
lar piece. • - 
ToDdy. In Botany f a sweetish 
juice drawn from various palms 
in the East Indies, which ac- 
quires an intoxicating quality 
by fermentation. 

Tonus. The Tody. Tn Orni 
thology, the name of a genus, 
of the order pica;. 

Toga (Lat.) In Antiquity, a 
wide woollen gown or mantle, 
Without sleeves, used by the 
Romans. 

Tog at a. In Antiquity, the Ro- 
man comedy, in which the 
scene and dress were 1 Roman ; 
as contradistinguished from the 
palliata, in which both were 
Greek. 

Toleti. In Typography, the 
city of Toledo, in Spain. 

Tolpis. Succory hawkweed. In 
Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Tolu. In Pharmacy, a balsam 
obtained from a tree in South 
America. 

Toluifera. The balsam of 
Peru tree. In' Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 

Tomato. In Bbtany, a name 
of uncertain origin^ sometimes 
applied tOthetofce-d/S^orso- 
lanum lycopersicum'.' u ° 

Toitbac. M^'MetkUUrgi>\ a 
white allby of ^oppefind ar- 
senic: •'' '"' ,; '' *' 

ToW(rron* rijuj.) - pf Literal 
ture, a boolc $ bn'e 1 votum^ of 
many. mi} 

TofcENTokiii*: Ih 



tfowity. *'- 
TortiGER. 'In Natufdl History, 
' the grinning snail, whose mouth 

is turned upwards^ 
T onflows, in Gunnsry, wood- 
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ettCyliifters out into the mouths 
of guns, howitzers, and mortars, 
to preserve the inside clean. 

Tomtit, In Ornithology, the 
parus- cjerujeus, or blue tit- 
mouse. , 

Ton. In the names of places, 
this termination is derived from 
the Saxon (**n,a hedge or wall, 
and this seems to be from dun, 
a hill. 

Tongue. In Anatomy, lingua. 

To no, u in- bean. Iii Botany, 
tlie seed of the dipterix odo- 
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of a deep yellow, or golden co% 
lour, the name of which is de- 
rived by Pliny from an island 
in the Red Sea. 2. The an- 
cient topaz is supposed to have 
been the chrysolite of the mo- 
dems. 
Tophus (Lat.) In Mineralogy, 
the term tophus, applied to 
some calcareous depositions, 
originates from its resembling 
in lightness of texture real 
to/ihi, or volcanic productions. 
In Surgery, a soft chalky con 
cretion in the bones, joints, 



rata. 
Tonsil (jtonsMa, Lat.) In Ana- kidneys, &c. 
to my, the tonsils are two round \ Topic. In Logic, 



glands, placed on the sides of 
the basis of the tongue, under 
the common membrane of the 
fauces. 

Tontine. In Finance, &c, a 
loan raised on life annuities 
with the benefit of survivorship 
to the members, distributed in- 
to classes according to their 
ages. When the last dies the 
capital belongs to the state. 2. 
The term is derived from the 
name of the inventor, Lo- 
renzo Tonti, a Neapolitan. 

Toolsee (a sacred Cast Indian 
plant.) In Botany, the ocy- 
mum sanctum, and ocymum 
villosum 



a general 



head; something to which other 

things are referred. 
Topical (from rexes, a place.) 

In Surgery, local ; applied to 

some particular place; applied 

medicinally to some part. 
Topographer (fr. rao*;, place, 

and yfafM, to describe.) In 

Geography, one who writes 

descriptions of places. 
Topography. Description of 

particular places, or small 

tracts of land. 
Torda. In Ornithology, the 

razor-bill, or torda alca. 
Tordylium. Hartworl. In 

Botany, a genus of plants of 

the natural order umbellaUe. 



Toour (an East Indian plant.) 1 Tore, or torus, hi Architecture, 



In Botany, the cylisus cajan. 

Toparch (from «•#*•«*, a place, 
and «£g*, government.) In Anti- 
quity, the principal man in the 

jplace. 

Top arch Y. In Antiquity, a 
little state or principality, con- 
sisting of a few towns, or a 
petty country governed by its 
own toparch, or lord. 

Topaz. \n Mineralogy, a gem 



a large round moulding used in 
the base of columns. 

Torment ill a. (Tormentil, or 
septfoil.) In Botany, a genus 
of plants of. the natural order 
senticosa?. 

Tornado (Spanish.) In Mete- 
orology, a violent gust of wind, 
rising- suddenly, and afterwards 
veering round all points of the 
compass like a hurricane. . 
413 . 
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Torpboo. The Ekctric taf, or 
cramp-fish. In Ichthyology, the 
raia torpedo. 

TorpEdo. In War, a copper 
box, with an interior spring, 
enclosing a quantity of gun- 
powder, to be fixed under wa- 
ter to a ship's bottom, for the 
purpose of blow in? her up. 
Torpor (Lat.) In Nosology, 
dulness ; numbness. 
Torrefaction (torrefacio, Lt.) 
In Pharmacy and Metallurgy, 
the act of drying by fire, or 
roasting, especially with re- 
ference to metals and their 
ores. 
Torricellian tube. In Pneu- 
matics, a glass tube, named af- 
ter the inventor, open at one 
end, and hermetically sealed at 
the other. 

Torricellian vacuum. This 
is produced by filling a tube 
with mercury, and allowing it 
to descend to such a height as 
to be counterbalanced by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, as 
in the barometer. 
Torritj zone. In Ctengrapky, 
middle, or tropical zone of the 
earth, about 23* 28* north and 
south of the equator. 
Torsr,o* Tusk. In Ichthyology, 

the gadus brosme. 
Torso. In Sculpture, a name 
given to mutilated statues, of 
which the trunk only remains. 
Tortoise. In Natural His- 
tory, testudo. 
Tortula. Screw-moss. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 
Torus. In Architecture, mlnrgt 
round moulding used in the 
bases of mouldings. 
Toties qtjoties (Lat.) In imp, I Uyt.) 
414 



tot — tox 

so often as a thrag shall hap- 
pen. 
Toto coELO(Lat) By the whole 

heavens. 
Toucan. In 4hnUhoUgy, the 

ramphastos. 
Touch-needle*. Small ems* 
ses of gold, silver, and > copper, 
each pure, and in all the differ- 
ent combinations, proportions, 
and degrees of mixture prepar- 
ed for the trial of gold and sil- 
ver on the touchstone, by com- 
parison of the mark they re- 
spectively leave on it. 
Touchstone. In Mineralogy, 
a variety of extremely compact 
schistus, almost as close as 
flint,named also siltceootscbis- 
tus. «. The purity of the gold 
is ascertained by the coloajr of 
the streak impressed on the' 
touchstone. 
Tourmaline. A mineral of 
the gem order, imported from 
Ceylon, and remarkable far be- 
coming electric when heated. 
Tourniquet (French.) In Sur- 
gery, an instrument or bandage 
used in amputations, to stop 
bleeding, and straightened or 
relaxed by the turn of a handle. 
Tournois (French.) In FimatXe, 
&c, a name applied to French 
money during the old -system, 
as sterling to English-money. 
Toxical (toxicum, Lat,) In 
Botany, 3c c, poisonous; con- 
taining poison. 

Toxicodbndhun (from ngu*, 
poison, and Sty^^atree*) Tin? 
Poison-tree, in Botany, thus 
named from its fruit nemg ased 
at the Cape of Good Heperto 
poison hyaenas. 
Toxicoloot (from ngj»», and 
The science thai w- 
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TOX— - TRA 
Jatfeft to the investigation ©f 

pOttOES. 

Toxicum (from wgm*.) fa 
Pharmacy, poison in general; 
any deadly poison. 

Trachea. In Anatomy, the 
windpipe, commencing at the 
root of the tongue. 

Trachea . In Vegetable Phy- 
siology, a name applied to the 
large spiral-coated vessels of 
plants ; which being generally 
found filled with air only, are 
likewise termed air-vessels. 

Trachempooa (from <rpt%nkH, 
the neck, and *•«*, the foot.) 

' In Natural History, an order 
of raollusca thus named. 

Trachblium. Throatwert. In 
Botany, the name of a genus 
of plants. 

Trachinus. In Ichthyology, 
the weever, corrupted from ri 
ver, French." 

TRACHTTE(from *t*x*> rough.) 
In Mineralogy, the name of a 
species of rock, the production 
of an extinct volcano. 

Trade-winds. The monsoons; 
the periodical winds between 
the tropics. 

Tradescantia. Spiderwort 
In Botany, a genus of plains, 
thus named after an individual. 

TRADESCANTIA VIRGINIA. 

Common Virginian spiderwort, 
or the flower of a day. 

Traqa&anth (from «£«y«, a 
goat, and ttxtmin, a thorn*) 
In Pharmacy, a gom which is 
the produce of a thorny shrub 
growing in'Candia. 

TRAOowono4»(fr. *{*yt, a gnat, 
and **y*, a beard.) Goats- 
beard. In Botany, a genus 
of plants of the natural order 



TRA. 

Trajsction (trajeotio, Lat.) 
In Optic*, &c,the act of darting 
through, as a sun-beam. 

Trajectory (of a comet.) In 
Astronomy, this is its path or 
orbit, or the line it describes 
in its motion, 

TrAJECTUM AD H06AM. In 

Typography, the town of Maes-* 
tricht, in the Netherlands. 

Trammel. In the Arts, an in- 
strument for drawing ellipses. 

Transept. In Architecture, the 
cross aisle, extending from 
north to south, across the nave 
and main aisles of our ancient 
churches. 

Transfiguration. In Natural 
History, Ac., a change of 
form. 

Transit (from transirs, to pass 
on.) In Astronomy, the pas- 
sage of any heavenly body over 
a larger one, as Mercury and 
Venus over the face of the sun. 
See Occultation. 

Transit instrument. A te- 
lescope formed at right angles 
to a horizontal axis, which 
axis is so supported that the 
line of coilimation may move 
in the plane of the meridian. 

Transition rocks. In Geo- 
logy. Werner supposed that 
these Tocks were formed when 
the world was passing, or in a 
state of transit, from an unin- 
habited to an inhabited condi- 
tion, as they contain perfec- 
tions and zoophytes, which do 
not now exist, and lie immedi- 
ately over rocks that do not 
contain any. 

Transitive (transUwus, Lat.) 
In Grammar, a verb transitive 
is that which signifies an ac- 
tion, conceived as having an 
414 
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effect apm* sc*rte<*bjn*t ; «s* 
J strike** earth.- ■»■ . 

Transmutation (tammM^ 
Lat^ Chaise isfto e awt ha r na** 
tare or substance. In d fcaem y, 
the gfee* aim -of the operators 
was the transmutation of bate 
metaHaW gold. 

TrA«S90I (*iilni«WMhUt.) In 
Carpentry, a thwart beam* or 
lentil over a door. In Ship-* 
hvMing, certain beamaor tin* 
bers<esteudtng across the titern- 
post of a ship, to fortify and 
strengthen it. In Metkematk*. 
the vane of an instrument call- 
ed a cross staff, being a piece 
of wood fixed across, with 
square socket on which it 
slides. 

Transubstantiation. Ami 
raculoas operation believed in 

I the Roman Church, in which 
the elements of the eucharist 
are supposed to be changed 
into the real body and blood 
of Christ. 

Transudation (tramudoyLat.) 
In Physiology, the act of pass- 
ing m sweat or perspirable va- 
pour through an integument, 

Transverse. In Geometry, 
something that goes across ano- 
ther from corner to corner, 
like the diagonals of a square, 
or parallelogram. 

Transverse axis. In Mathe- 
mati(x, the diameter that pas- 
ses through the foci of an 
ellipse, is named the transverse 
axis. See Conjugate cms. 

Trap rocks. In Geology, this 
word is derived from the Swe- 
dish word trappa, which aig* 
nines a atotr, on account of 
the stair-like appearancewhich 
their vertical edges exhibit, 
41* 



feds* iraprocfe oT th* Wer- 
ner ians and the *•£•**»•«#* of 
D»Iktfft»t,MMt immosteniOoP* 
tafPfv include basalt, -green- 
stone* am^dalesd^aiefl^e, *.&c; 
8. Trap sack s r aa v ly ooa m i p*>r- 
ganie fossil retaaine. «. » *-«* 

Trap mxw*.»4m M*mtml$0y, a 
secendsxy rock, aanpffiamy a 
co n s i d e rable pt a ytj a t ion of Ae- 
thers Seas, near -£dt nh a»g li ^ • 

Tra*e*mom{«£**s&«0 In Geo- 
meery, m q u a dril asg tai itguffe, 
whose foaraWeaaee Ro*eqee+; 
and none of its sides paseitel. 

Tr a*bcoi n • (+z**4b»i aad *£*/. 
resemblance.) In Ge o m e try , 
an irregular ftgure,«wae«* fear 
sides are not parallel, 
bling a trapezinra. -- ~ 

Traveller. In r 
sort of thimble, whose diame- 
ter is much larger, in propor- 
tion to the breadth of its-sur- 
face, than the common' ones. 
They are intended to-4acilitate 
the hoisting and lowering the 
topgallant yards at sea. 

Traverse, or T r amewe re e. In 
Geometry, &c, something that 
crosses another obttquelyi 

Traverse. In Fertbjioatwn, a 
trench with a lrttie par ap et , 
sometimes two on aach'sida, te 
serve as a cover-Aram taw ene- 
my that might-cone in lank. 

Traverse sailing In New- 

gatforu, is the variation •raJ- 
teration of a ship's eojtna> ee- 
casioned by various* causes ? or 

it is a compound course, in 

which several dMfegaat cumiirb 

and distance#*aee known*. 
Traverse yarlb. In JWts*- 

gation, this ia the same with a 

table of difference and depar- 
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twt*,wmi 
distance under 



Taate***. Jr **■*/< this de- 
notes the denial of same mat- 
ter affect, alleged to be dene 
in * dt deration or nAeeyliBg ; 
upon which the- other side 
coming andrgsaiRmininf; that it 
was dane^ktsfejlstjoined 16c 
the cause to f ge o eod tentorial* 

Travsr*b or anjjidjbmbbt 
In £<M0, this,£»4ae contradict- 
ing #T deaning oisoaM^akiaf 
point eaVjt,van4? taking issue 
thereon. -, - » 

TRAVSR%iiy«l 94RM.E. In Mi~ 
neralo£jfiy & cekareon* carbo- 
nate, iiii to.be formed in the 
wateis -of thn. Anio, (formerly 
the Teverone,) which have a 
petrifyiB^.auaUty. 2. St. Pe- 
ter's and the ruins of Peeetum 
axe built of Travertine. 

Travesty . {traveUi, French.) 
Dressed so as to appear ridicu- 
lous > applied to poetry. 

Trsaclb. In Pharmacy , the- 
riaca. 2. The word . treacle is 
also popularly used for mo- 

Treadlb, : faJKeekonup* J&*t 
part o/ajoem on wbic^.the 
teet.jtf^s&teinjmeUoB 

TRBAajmntj*na«JR (£rom r |ffOM-r 

•^(E»nj|aB J thesaurus imen- 
tHSx^Lrt-Jk »in iflW) money, 
coinA^oJdt silver, &c, found 
hMffefl* jMld • the owner un- 
frngtf Puiiftu which case it t»e- 
loagi4%y^' king. 
Treble^ ,|n ijlfwic, of a sharp 
sojan4fe£ha highest and most 
acute q4 - the four parts in 
svn^pl|BnY^ 2. Jhe highest and 
shriUejfc ojk the, four, parts n 
symphony. 

9 E 



Tbbr. In MaUmy, anto. 9. 
This is the largest, of the ve- 
getable kind, consisting of, a 
single , trunk, otft of whjcfc 
branches and leaves spring. 

Tana proas. In Natural His- 
tory, hyla, thus named from 
the peculiar construction of 
their toes, which enables them 
to adhese to smooth bodies. 

Trek op lips, o> Arbor Fit*. 
In Botany, thuya, which yields 
the .har4,wood# named tynum 
vita* . 

Tree-louse. In Botany, the 
aphis ; ,in the plural, aphides. 

Tree-nail*, or TretmdU. In 
Ship-building, these are long 
cylindrical wooden pins, em- 
ployed to connect the plank of 
a ship's side and bottom to 
the corresponding timbers. 

Trefoil. In Botany, trifo- 
lium, a plant of the clover 
kind. 

Trellis (French.) In Garden- 
ing, is a structure of iron wood 
or osier, the partscrossing each 
other like a lattice. 

Treji ella (from tremcu tad., 
to quake or tremble.) , fn Bo~ 

. tanp 9 .a supposed fuqgus, in 

r whicft no. trace,* of T fruct$ca- 
tio%,pr roots can be dejecte^ 
2. iLis thus narned because o£. 
its gelatinous, tea^ejjj^^re- , v 
mulous substance,. ■ V . M ,,„ t 

Trem^l^a ko&^oc.. In Natl*- . 

v raj . Hfrtory, a. singular ,aub- . 

.resembj^g foe^^spawn^of ^ x 

>■ ftp**' ■ .-.^v..*.' i„ >-• W ^ 

Jre^oli^b. u A Miwrcjf sub- 
t stance, of tlje hornblendes/a* 



n»^* najjaed f ram .t/^molla, _a 
valley j ^ A1 ~~ - u — ~ : * 



found. 



mtl>e Alps, w^r^itis 
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Tftcrtt), *0. Ill N miffB &* , to 
tend ; to lie in a particular di- 
rection. 

Trepan. Id iwynv,! circular 
*aw> by meant of which the 
Mull is perforated; and piece* 
taken out* 

Trbmabe (<rqut 9 three* and 
fa**, to be apparent. A Mi- 
neral substance, thus aamed 
becaase it hat three cleavages 
equally distant. - fc» It is also 
called spodwmmef which see 
Trbphirb. In Surgery , a kind 
of impTOYed 'trepanning in- 
strument, consisting of a cy- 
lindrical saw, with a gimblet 
handle. 

Trespass. In taw, unlawful 
entrance on another's grounds, 
S. It also signifies any trans- 
gression o! the law under trea- 
son, felony, or misprision of 
either. 

Trbssle-trbbs. In SMp-bvUd- 
fttgr, two strong bars of tim- 
ber, fixed horizontally on the 
opposite sides of the lower 
masthead,- to support the 
frame of the top and weight of 
the topmast. 

Tret* (probably from tritus, 
Lat.) In Commerce, an allow- 
ance made by merchants or re- 
tailers, varying according to 
the different commodities to 
which it is applied. 
1*r1ad (trios.) In Mythology, 

&c, three united. 
TriaoynijO («t*, three, and 
ym, a female.) In Botany, an 
order of plants having three 
styles. 
TfciAWDRiA (rpn t and «»;, a 
man or husband.) In BMcmy, 
plants having three stamens on 
the same flower with the pis- 
418 



¥»I 

Ills. ft. h lams tho third Lis> 
nssan class* * 

Triangle. In Gtoamefry. a i- 
gure of three angles and three 
aides. 

Tribohetbr (from +?&* to 
rub, and t*fy» y measure^ In 
Mech*nte*> a term applied to 
an instrument for eetfansiting 
the friction of metals. 

Tribtjlbs. Gakrtf*. In J»- 
tony, the name of a> genus of 
plants. 

Tribune. In Rtma* AntupOw, 
a magistrate, civil and mili- 
tary. 2. Also a tributttt or 
judgment-seat in campy placed 
on an elevation. 

Triceps. ta ^natojn^aname 
given to a large muscle of the 
arm, and to one in the thigh, 
from their arising by their dis- 
tinct portions* 

Trichbcub* In Zaofejty* an or- 
der of animals of the order 
bruta> and class mammalia. 

Trichbcus Dtteoncu The da- 
gong, or East Indian see-eew. 

TrICHBOUS SUNATVE. The 

sea-cow, or lamantin. 

Trigbbcus rosmarus* The 
morse, sea-horse # ors»e»la wal- 
rus* 

TRicHttJRtjs. In Ichthyology, 
a genus of apodal fishes, 

TRicHitjfttts t,nw tJRtra, or At* 
ge*tekt, the silvery trichiurus, 
or needle»tail. 

Trichocbphaius (from 3pi 
hair* and at****, the head.) In 
Natural History, a genua of in- 
testinal worms* 

Trichomam**. MrtuU fmm. 
In itofetny* the Itemed ngeMs 
of plants* 

Trichopmra, In Jtnkmth- 
gy, a tribe of insetta, «u*»ftat- 
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tog of flits prrjsJtocMby fftfous 

' kinds of case-worms. 

Trichosakthbs ($($, hair, And 
itfa, a flower:) fiair Blomtn, 
In Botany, the name of a ge- 
nus of plant*. 

TaicttOTOMr: In ^nafotny, 
Ac, division into three parts. 

TtttCHoftTOKtfV (SgJ& hair, and 
ftuM, the mouth.) Fringe- 

• ilfb«. In Botany, the name of 
a germs of plants. 

Trichuris. In Natural Hi** 
tory, the name of a genus of 
intestinal worms, flamed by the 
French te tier a queue, two- 
iter* being tail. 

Trichostomum lahugino- 
ftoif. in Botany, a common 
moss, which in Zetland forms 
peat ten feet in thickness, flou- 
rishing vigorously on the de- 
cayed remains of its progeni 
tot *, and of itself. 

TlfctCfciNttm (*£t*r, three, and 
xXitft, a bed.) In Antiqwitp, beds 
tor the guests to recline on, 
three on each,* also the name 
of the dining-room. 

Tricocjb (consisting of three 
nuts.) In Botany, the thirty- 
eighth natural order of Lin- 
meus, the euphorbia, &c.&c. 

f&tbkcHA.{rpif, three, and tea- 
Mr; to bite.) In Natural His- 
tory, a name grvee to a spe- 
cies of oyster so large as to re- 
quire three" bites. It also de- 
signates tta) tlamp. 

Tridrnt (ptident, Lat.) In An- 
tiquity, the three-forked sceptre 
of Neptune. 

Tairiimirt. In Typography, 

' printed ittihe city of Trent. 

Triennial (trteroits, Lat.) In 
Gfirmftogy, lasting three years, 
happening tvety third year. 

2E8 
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l*t»tfr (*«**»> LM^ !**>- 

tony, uleftorukrven into three 
parts. 

TRtvoxitm {tyftx**.) > IV*- 
/rtJ or Glover. In Botany, a 
geira#t>f plants of ths>naiiMral 
order papilionaceah 

TRrpoLiun opviciKAiia^Coav 
mon metiKit trefoil* 

TaiFOUtm praters*. Com- 
mon purple trefoil of elover* 

TRitoLirj* rbfbks. Cemtndn 
while trefoil. 

Trio a (Lat.) In Antiquity, • 
kind of chariot <or ear, drawn 
by three horses. 

TatotA. The GfcmetraL III 
Ichthyology, a genua *f fishes 
of the thoracic order. 

Trigla ltra. The piper gur- 
nard. 

Tat Ola vo«*ars, The lying 
gurnard* 

Trigiochin {*§Uii three, and 
yK*X»> the point of a dart.) 
Atrov^gnm. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 

TniatYPiis {*(i<yx*fH f three en- 
gravings.) In Architecture, or- 
naments repeated at equal in- 
tervals in the Doric frieze* 9. 
Each triglyph consistaof two 
entire gutters or channels, cut 
to a right angle, called glyphs, 
and separated by their inter- 
stices* c*tled/M*ortt> fromeacfc 
other, as well as from two 
other half channels that are at 
the sides* 

Tftiaoft (tyy*0*.) In Geometry, 
a triangle* 

TrigonBlla. Fenugreek, or 
Fmtufn GtacUto. In Botany, 
a genus of plame flflfc* fl&iwal 
order papmmaae^e, 

TnifioifowntRY (?w*Hi • *»- 
angle, and /^^ measure*) In 
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Nathmdfo*, tfrn-ftoaaMNfr 
•aring triangles, or of calcu- 
lating the sides of any trisngie 
•ought, old thtir either plain 
or spherical. 

Triocww. In Boi<*ny> Ac 
three-cornered. 

TaimtATJt (from #r#f, three, 
and Atfam, a nark or scan on 
the teed.) In Brtany, the 
twenty-third natural older of 
Linnaeus, comprehending the 
maple, &c. 

Trilateral (rrst, and latm, 
side, Lat.) In Geometry, 4tc> 
having three sides. ■■ 

Trill (trilla, Italian.) In Ma- 
de, o^ssver; tremulousnessof 
mnsir-g « plain shake upon a 
srmptsatte. 

Trilobitbs. In Geology and 
Natural Hutory> tt f 0tti * genus 
of articulated marine Crusta- 
cea, feund at Dudley, the liv- 
ing analogues of which ate 
at present unknown. 2. They 
are thus named from their 
longitudinal division into three 
parts or lobes, by two deep fur- 
rows. 

Trim. In Noetytfien, the best 
posture of a ship, proportion 
of balmst, arrangement of sails, 
and position of masts, with a 
view to her sailing well. 

Tribe (trimu, Lat.)' In Attro- 

ufcgjt, ** aspect of planets 

:**iced in three angles of a tri- 
gon, in which position they 
were supposed by astrologers 
to be eminentty benign. 

Trjne. In dimension three- 
fold, including length, breadth, 
and thickness. 

Trinoa. The Sand-piper. In 
Ornithology, a genus of birds 
of the order gralke. 
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riTMiqi 

«ommo*«yriTpipe*s m)Sn j> nl , 
Triwoa puo«A*w Jf TJmf*fc<J • 
Trwcmi VA*Rio*tfs^rEte 9( Jaj*. 

wing u ... f /*i h<«ai> ai ho* 

TRIMBLE, i- i Ia< u&wfcjeojfc^tf 
name common, /t^^eKef^UM 
squat*mtmbemj,pi)0rAft!i 
as csguiets* jtestels^andf ,j 
bandsi i t ,- ., .k,->^.-, . uo ,, ^ 
Trio, or TWvetto. In A^rifgp 
vocal cotapostam ^a^typp* 
princififl. parts, e^tysft^e^pf 
the accompaniment. ( ,,. , w {, 

TRIPARTITE (/r^Or^US*, l^t^ 

In £au>, divided intq v Jhree 
parts, having three co/respo^f 
ing copies. ., . ,,*. ^ • 

Tri*b.taloi»¥#* In, BoU 
the fifth natural order jo/ J 



TrIPBTALOVS (Jk>UXMJh ,,«! 

Botany, consisting of£hi*e4U- 
tinct petals or flower leaves^ 

Tripuane. In Mmevalagi^me 
Spoehsmene. 

Triphthong (tres and Qkwfr) 
In Grammar, a collection -of 
three vowels to form . one 
sound, as in qvae. , . 

Tripue saxt8. In jChewistrff, 
those are formed by ^com- 
bination of an acid witjtUwo 
bases; as tartaric acid, ffij^ch 
combines at once. ^& )t *oda 
and potash* an^jfo^msiaVt^e 
ofsodaantAjPOtyeiPM , ,„„. 

TrirliqA^K ; HATtO. MnMfi' 
thematic i the rata.ibat sujfes 
teear*o*ach ofche*»rt M v „.„t 

Tripod (<r*/?y«, ]Ut.)/ tin, 4*Jr 
qwtty, a ,4ieat with, ,^<<e fe^t, 
such as,|kR4/rom wbiehtWe 
priestess of Apollo, ^ivejcpd 

•*fnele**. - r/io 

Tripoli. In Minemlo^^ , si- 
liceous substance, originally 
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t^ughrfrom'TV^Ofc in Afrit*, 
and named roUenstom by the 
Derbyshire miners. 2. It con- 
tains 'ninety per cent of silex 
and is used for polishing. 
Tjtmnir(tttf*»mt#, Lat.) In^ 
tiquHy, a galley with three 
benclfes-of oam on a; aide. .. 
TkisvtiABLE. 1b Grammar, 
a word consisting of three syl- 
lable* '•• 

TkiTictm (Lat.> Wheat. In 

Botany y a genus <of plants of 

the, natural- order gramim. 

Tttftictiu M8TIW*. Summer 

df spring wheat. 

TtttTfctfK hvbbriwm. Winter 

or common wheat. 

Tttmt*uM spelta. German 

or spelt wheat. 
Triton. In Natural History, 
the name of a genus of worms 
inhabiting shells. 
Trituration t/rt*t*ra,Lat.) In 
Pharmacy, &c, the reduction 
of substances to powder by 
rubbing or grinding. 
Tritjmviratb or triumviri. In 
Politics, a coalition or concur- 
rence of three men. 
Trivial names. In Natural 
History, the specific names 
were termed by Linnaeus, no- 
fnina trwialia; because they 
Trequentiy had reference to the 
accidental, instead of the es- 
sential, characters of plants, 
arlimals, &c . Thus pseudoder- 
mtm Perotrii.; the trivial name 
being in honour of M. Peron. ' 
TkrvrALis (Lat.) In Botany i 
'&c., means common. 
Trocar itrois quarts, French.)' 
hrt Surg&y, an instrument 
commonly used in tapping for 1 
the dropsy. vi • > • * \ 

Trochanters (r^wfap*.) In 



TRO 

Aw^BHj^^wo.procesaes oft he 
thigh none called rotator ma- 
jor, and minor, in wriich the 
tendons of many muscles ter- 
minate. (1 

STnocnB (trochiseus, L&L) In 

' Pharmacy \ a form of medi- 
cine (now called, lozenges J 
made into a cajie or tablet, to 
be held in the mo,ut|* to dis- 
solve gradually. 

TaocHLUCs . (from rpx*, a 
wheel.) In Mechanics, the 
science of rotary motion. 

Trochiuis. . The. humming- 
bird or honey-sicker. In Orni- 
thology, a genus of birds of 
the order pica?. 

Teochilus colubris. The 
red-throated humming bird. 

Trocjulus minimus. The 
least of humming, and of all 
birds, weighing only from 
twenty to forty -five grains, and 
lighter than a stout bee. 

Trochoid . (from *px*s f a 
wheel, and ufo, form.) In 
Geometry, a particular descrip- 
tion of. curve, generated by the 
motion of a wheel* 

Trochus (from *px*h a wheel.) 
In Conchology* a genus of sea 
and land-shell 8, inhabited by a 
Umax. 2. Some of this genus 
resemble the ancient trochus or 
spinning top. 

Troglodyte (r{*y\n, a cavern, 
and hfM,to enter.) A dweller 
in caves; one who inhabits 
caves in the earth. 

Trollius. The globe flower. 
In Botany * the name of a ge- 
nua of plants. ,u 

Trombojh?. in Music, a wind 

instrument blown by the 

mouth, resembling inform the 

military trumpet, of which it 

1*1 
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'isthe Vise; t^hip namV Imply- 
ing ^aM^f**-. 

Trqp^olum. Indian dress or 
nckturtium. In Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants. 

TRQPic (tropicus, Lat.) In 4»- 
tronomy, the line drawn 
through " the two solstitial 
point* at which the son turns 
back; the northern extreme 
being the tropic of cancer, the 
southern, the tropic of Capri- 
corn. 

Tropical. Ib Geography, 
placed near or within the tro- 
pics, £ belonging to the tropics. 

Tropic bird. In Ornithology, 

Trout, the common. In Ibh- 
theology, the salnio fario. 

?rout, salmon. Salmo trutta. 
rover (trottver, to find, Fr.) 
In the common Law, Is an ac- 
tion which a man hath against 
one that having found any of 
bis goods refuseth to deliver 
them up. 

Troy weight (from Troy no- 
vant, the monkish legendary 
name of London.) An ancient 

' weight of twelve ounces to the 
pound,, by which the coinage 
and medical prescriptions have 
been regulated, since the time 
of Edward the Confessor. 

Trucks. In "Navigation, circu 
Jar fiat » pieces of elm, with a 
^niajl sheave on each side, 
fixed upon the upper end of 
flagstaff's, and used to reeve 

" thehaiiards. 

Trucks. In Gunnery, round 

' $\$°? a °^ wood formed like 
wheals, and fixed on the axle 
of carriages to move tbe heavy 
ordnance. 

Trupplbs (tortvfaU, Italian; 
&2 



htbtiaterr*) 1* *&«%. tbe 
lycopefdon tuber. Subterra- 
neous mushroom* bf a j *tbnfc- 
ous fleshy structure', and rOarid- 
ish figure'. 2.* By the Ancients 
they were darned ceraunia, or 
thunder 1 roots, from their end- 
ing forth their scent ddrin^ 
tjhunder storms. 
Trumpeter. In OrM& 
a species of pigjeo'n 
also the columba tibJceri. 
Trumpet pLowbr. In Btftaky, 
the bigpohia. 

Trumpet shell. In Concho- 
logy* the buccinum or whelk. 
Trumpeter bird (of South 
America.) The pso^Mn cre- 
pitans. 

Truncate, to, (trimce, Lat.) 
In Svrgery, to maim ; to to£ ; 
to cat short. 

Truncated (pyramid ot tone.) 
In Geometry, one whose top 
or vertex is cut off by a plane 
parallel to its base. 
Trunnions (trognens, French.) 
In Gunnery, the knobs or 
bunchings of a cannon, that 
project and bear on the cheeks 
of the carriage. 
Trussing. In Carpentry tod 
Ship-building, a series of dia- 
gonal braces, disposed in tri- 
angles, the sides of which give 
to each other a mutual support 
apd counteraction. 
Trustee. In Law, one to 
whom something is committed 
• for the use and behoof of ano- 
ther. 
Tube, the Eustachian, or 
trumpet. In Anatomy y a canal 
communicating between the 
throat and the ear. 
Tuber. In Botany, a kind of 
round turgid root m tbe farm 
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of > Jniok wcljr at those 0/ the 
anemone^ orchis,, potato, &e. 
9. jplauts producing such roots 
ara termed teterou*. 
Tuber (an pld UHin word for 
au excrescence.) The <rtt#te. 
In tiptcmy,* genus of plants of 
the natu/rai order fungi. 
Tu*er cibariu*. , The com- 
mon truffle. > 

TffJzR jistitum. The sum- 
mer truffle* 
Tuberose. Ini?0tany,thepo- 
lianthes. $. It is thus named 
from its tuberous root, not as a 
species of rose. 

Tuberous roots. In Botany, 
these consist of one or more 
swelled or knobbed tubers, of 
a solid fleshy substance. 
Tgbibobjbs or pipe coral. In 
Natural History, a genus of 
vermes mollusca^ inhabiting 
coral ine structures, shaped in 
.the form of cylindrical, hol- 
low, erect and parallel tubes, 
Tuba or*njr>(app*rently derived 
from the verb rvftJ) In Mi- 
neralogy, this term generally 
refers to such volcanic produc- 
tions as are of a spongy porous 
nature. 
Tuba or faff, siliceous. In 
Mineralogy, a substance depo 
sited by the geysers, and other 
hot springs in Iceland, and 
other parts of the world. 
TuFAor tuff, calcareous. In 
Mineralogy, an alluvial depo- 
sit from limestone waters. 
Tulipa. The tulip. In Bota- 
ny f a genus of plants of the 
natural order coronarim. 
TutiBA sylvestrib. The 
wild yellow tulip. 

TULIPA OBSNBRIANA. The 

I garden-tulip. 



TUL TUR 

TfLJWPBRA. In Botany, the 

tulip-tree, or telodendron. 
Tumbler. The Columba re- 
volvens. In Ornithology, a 
species of pigeon thus named 
from their throwing them- 
selves backwards in the air 
while flying* 
Tumbril. In Gunnery, a two- 
wheeled carriage used to carry 
the tools of the pioneers and 
miners, and occasionally the 
money and ammunition of the 
army. 

Tumulus (Lat.) A hillock or 
heap of earth; generally cover- 
ing a tomb, grave, or sepul- 
chre. 

Tungbtbn, (in Swedish, signi- 
fies ponderous stone.) In Mi- 
neralogy, a new and extremely 
hard metal, named also schee- 
lium and wofframium. 
Tunic {tunica, Lat.) In Anti- 
quity, a sort of waistcoat or 
under garment, a part of the 
Roman dress. 
Tunnel. In Architecture, a 
large subterraneous arch, driv- 
en through an elevation or hill, 
or under a river, for the pas- 
sage of boats, carriages, &c. 
Tunny or Spanish mackerel. In 
Ichthyology, the scomber thyn- 
nus. 

Turbinated (from turba, Lat.) 
In Botany, Conchology, &c, 
twisted spiral, wreathed like a 
top, from a broad basis to an 
apex. 

Turbith. See Turpith. 
Turbo. The wreath shell. In 
Conchology, a genus of sea, 
land, and fresh-water shells, 
inhabited by a Umax. 
Turbo littorbub. The peri- 
i winkle. 

491 
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TuRRflfc ^Jcm&Wmk the, 
pIpijroi>^c^s ( j?aaxim«fl. >f , 
Turdus. la Qruithpkg&> tim 

#$uab< WJ '■^' 1 i 1 ' :"' 

Tubdjj# *erj?la» The bjack 
Wtd» . . .1 

Turd us ,m us to us. The mavis 
throstle, or song thrush. 
TUEDUS P*LARJS» The neld- 
faie, 
Turdus POLY6LOTTU&., The 

mocking-bird of Virginia. 
Turqus yiscivqrus. Thftmisr 
sel thrush. 
Turkey. In Ornithology, thet 
meleagrisgallipavo. 
Turmeric or Indian saffron. 
In Botany, curcuma. ^Phar- 
macy, this is the pulverised 
root of the curcuma longa, 
used , by dyers for yellow, co- 
lours. Jt is alio a principal in- 
gredient, in the composition of 
curry .powder. 

Turnip, the common. Jnifo- 
(any, the brassicaarapa. 

Turnip, Swedish., The ruta 
baga. 

Turpentine. Terebtnthia. In 

. Pharmacy, a t»m parent sort 
of resinous juice, flowing na- 
turally, or by incision, from 
various trees, such as the tere-^ 
binthus, larch, pine, fir, &c. 

Turpentine tree* In Bota- 
ny, the pistacia terebinthus. 

Turpitq. In Pharmacy, the 
cortical part of . the root of the 

. convolvulus turpethum* im- 
ported from the East Indies, . 

Turpith mineral (turpetkus, 
Lat.) In Chemistry, a tin* ye\- 

. low powder used as a paint, 
and formerly named yellow 
precipitate* 2. It is a neutral 
persulphate of mercury. , 

Tttrquois. In Mineralogy, the\ 
434 
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stone. 2«It,i»a» hydrate of 
^lauiina, colouwd? bjrrftios- 
> phate ef?imn»<«Mfcb MRfsorted 
from fchota«an/^eft ifeoccurs 
in nodules. • > . fy - 

TuR<^uoia atNBRAL/ 1 in JVa- 
turol Hutory, the teeth and 
bones of the extinct fossil 
mastodon, when of a bfoe co- 
lour from mineral impregna- 
tion, are thus named*,; 3. By 
Efc^oimfon it is designated a 
bone impregnated wUfcfcfijapre- 
oi»s partiilesj n,iui« » 
Turnsole. In &>&i«gfethehe- 
liotropium. .*..- 

Turnsole. In ifcfo*y*a name 
sometimes, giweft to tfe?fcfcw*», 
lichen, which seer ^ m/i*/ 1 
Turns***. , In iZoefepy^the 
canis ; ver*ator> ^variety ofdog 
belonging to the class of 4»on- 
grelsorcurs* 
Turonis. j In, Typography, 

printed in the city of : 9&«as. 
Turtle, the edible sea. In 
Natural History, the testudo 
mydas. 
Turtle dove. In OrnUfmhgy, 
the columba turtur, . ■ - 
Tuscan. In Architecture, the 
first, simplest* and most, mas- 
sive of the five oxdeas. ^The 
characters are nearly the/same 
as those of the.DottUj but 
stronger and simpler in? every 
respect. •. . . i-.- 

Tussilago. Coltsfoot*. In Bo- 
tany, a geaustof plants, of the 
natural order composite 
Tussilaoo f area* a* [>€om- 

mon coltsfoot* »..•, o ■ >■ 
Tussio (LaL) ■ In No*olo§y, a 
cough. 

Tutbnac. In MotaHungy, ibe 
white copper of China. 3. It 
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covfttaotooftetonteft^ aid 
a very liitte iron. 

fton* (Itil4> ^tn£iflH% thtt 

><*•* deaatesnthat oil departs 
-j wet t* pfey^tagether in 1 fart 
concert. 

Tc*ty4 ' In Gfemirtry, a grey, 
granular, *aith4ike mctusta. 
tion; a sublimed oxide of 
aiaaU • 

Twicc-laio cohvagb. In 
Ship+ripging t cordage made of 
<he cast riggtag worked up 
agamv 

Twilight. Cfeqmftfciiftv In 
^trMVUi^the dubious orfamt 
light reflected by the atmo- 
sphere before the son rises, 
and after** sets. 

Twinklinov In Astronomy, 
denote* the tremulous, vibra- 
tory v hiturtmaiug notion of the 
fixed sit**, owing probably to 
the unequal refraction of the 
light, in consequence of the 
variations and undulations of 
the atmosphere. 

Twins. In Astronomy, the sign 
gemini. 

Tymbaia. . In Music, kettle- 
drums, consisting* of two me- 
talline globes, covered with 
parchment> and beaten with 
two round mallets. 

Ttbtpan, or tympanum. In Ar- 
chitecture, -the area of a pedi- 
ment, being the part which is 
on a level with the naked of 
the frieze. 2. It also denotes 
the space included between the 
three cornices of a triangular 
pediment* orthe two cornices 
of a circular one. - 

Tympak (of an aieh.) This is 
a triangular space or table in 
the corners or aides of an arch, 
usually hollowed and enriched 
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Wkfc branches of Hotel, olive, 
oak, £e./ awd* ftotae' With eaa- 
tfen^taingures. ; rjl 

Tympanum. The Drum of the 
Htrt in Ahatoirty, this denotes 
the space where the labyrinth 
fermfriates, being there closed 
by an elastic membrane, against 
which sound strikes; and its vi- 
brations are from thence com- 
municated to the brain. 

Ty*pany (from iympamum, a 
drum.) In Nosology, a kind of 
obstructed flatulence that swells 
the body like a drum. 2. A 
flatulent distention ofthe belly, 
improperly named- the wind 
dropsy. 

Typb (from rent.) EtnWem ; 
mark of something ; that by 
which something future is pre- 
figured. A stamp ; a mark ; a 
printing letter. 

Typb-mbtal. In Metallurgy, 
a mixed metal; an alloy of 
lead (which is the base,) anti- 
mony, and copper. 

Typua (from rtf*{, a bog or 
marsh.) CaVt-tail, or seed- 
mace. In Botany, a genus of 
plants, of the natural order ca- 
lamariee. 

Typhus. In Nosology, putrid 
tending fever, accompanied by 
great debility, as distinguished 
from the inflammatory and ner- 
vous-kinds. 2. 'It is a common 
contagious fever in northern 
climates, and has received va- 
rious appellations, according 
to the situations, &c, in which 
it has prevailed. 

Typical (typictis, Let.) Emble- 
matical ; figurative of some- 
thing else. 

Typography (fypoortipMa, Lt.) 
The art of printing. 
485 
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Trtpurai (from «***. tap©, 
■ad X<hs, a stone.) In ift- 
neralogy, a name given to 
atones or fossils, that hare the 
agores of animals and vege- 
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tablet netvmaV imprint en 
them. 

Two, or tiro. One not yet mas- 
ter of hit art j one in bis nwti- 
ments. 



u. 



Ubi*thty (nofyi*, Lat.) Om- 
nipresence ; existence at the 
same time, and in all places. 

Ulbx. The Furae-busk. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order papjlionace*. 

Ulbx Eoropaus. The com- 
mon fane, whin, or gone. 

\JLVQiTiovs(uUginonu,L&t.) In 
Agriculture, &c, slimy, muddy. 

Ullage. In Commerce, what 
a cask wants of beisg full. 

Ulmin. In Chemistry, a peca 
liar substance, or distinct ve- 
getable principle, found in the 
bark of most trees, but more 
especially in that of the elm 

Ulmus. The Elm-tree. In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order scabrid**. 

Ulshjs campbstris. The com- 
mon elm. 

Ulmob wjmila. The dwarf 
elm. 

Ulna (Lat.) The Elbow-bone 
In Anatomy, one of the bones 
of the fore arm. 

Ulna. In Mensuration, an ell. 

Ulva. Later. In Botany, a 
genus of plants, chiefly of ma- 
rine origin, of the natural or. 
der eryptogamia algae. 

Ulva lactuca. Green Uver. 

Ultra jicti. In Typography, 
printed in the city of Utrecht, 
4** ' 



Ultramarine. In the Arts, a 
beautiful blue pigment, con- 
sisting of lapis lazuli, separated 
from its matrix, and reduced to 
powder. 

Ultramontane (uUramonta- 
nus, Lat.) In Roman Geogra- 
phy, being beyond the moon- 
tains, referring to the Alps. 

Ultramundane (ultra, and 
mttndu*,) Beiag beyond the 
world. 

ULTS8IP0NB, or Ulisipo. In Ty- 
pography, printed in the city 
of Lisbon. 

Umbbl. In Botany y the extre- 
mity of a stalk or branch, di- 
vided into several pedicles or 
rays, beginning from the same 
point, and opening so as to 
form an inverted cone. 

Umbbllatje, or umbeMferee. 
In Botany, the forty-fifth natu- 
ral order of Linnseus, consist- 
ing of several flower-stalks or 
rays, spreading like an umbrel- 
la, from a common point or 
centre, as is seen in hemlock, 
parsley, &c. 

Umber. A Mineral substance 
found in Cyprus ; sometimes 
named brown ochre. It is need 
as a pigment. 

Umbered (from am&re, Lat.) In 
Paa*tis^^*etiede4;clo*ried. 
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Vu*Xd&kl(iimbittbu9,lkt.) In 
Anatomy, belonging to the na- 
vet : , • ' 

U*nit!ctJs(Lat.) In Anatomy, 
the navel. 

Umbo (Let.) In Antiquity, the 
pointed boss, or prominent pan 
of a shield or buckler. 

Umbo, aboss, or knob. In Cbn- 
chology, the ronnd part of bi- 
valve shells that tarns over the 
hinge is thus named. 

Um fir e. In Law, an arbitrator 
to decide in a case where two 
others differ. 

Un. In Composition, a Saxon 
privative or negative particle, 
answering to in of the Latins, 
a of the Greeks, and on of the 
Dutch. S. If is placed almost 
at will before adjectives and 
adverbs. 

Unci a. (Lat.) The twelfth part 
of any thing. In Antiquity, a 
term used both for the ounce 
and the inch. 

Unctuarium (Lat.) In Ancient 
Architecture, a room in the 
hatha, where people 
anointed. 

Unctuous. In Pharmacy, &t., 
fat ; clammy ; oily. 

Undbcagon. In Geometry, a 
figure of eleven angles or sides, 

Undershot-wheels. In Hy- 
draulics, is a wheel with a num- 
ber of fiat boards, which re-l 
ceive tne impulse of the water! 
conveyed to the lowest part of 
the wheel by an inclined canal. 
See Qvetshot-wheels. 

Undul ate, to (undulo, Lat.) In 
Hydrodynamics, &c, to drive 
backward and forward; to 
make play as waves. 

UN WJ lat ion. In Physics, a 
species of motion, transmitted 
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successively through 'different 
parts of a medium, without any 
tendency to continue that mo- 
tion, except bf renewed im- 
pulses. Such ate the marine 
and aerial waves. 9. Vibration 
or oscillation implies a motion 
backward and forward. 

Unguis (Lat.) In Anatomy, 
the nail of the hand or foot. 

Ungulata. In Zoology, an or- 
der of mammalia, having the 
feet enveloped in homy cases, 
or hoofs. 

Unicorn (the mmri^ of the 
Greeks.) In Zoology, an ani- 
mal with one horn ; a support- 
er of the British arms, but it- 
self of doubtful existence. 

Unicorn, the sea. In Ichthy- 
ology, the narwal, a species of 
monodon. 

Unilocular shells. In Con- 
chology, shells having only one 
cell or chamber, such as the 
common limpets. See Multi- 
locular. 

Unio. In Natural History, a 
genus of pearl shells, thus 
named from unus, one, because 
no two pearls in the same 
Bhell agree. 

Uniola. Spihe grass. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Uniparou8 (from unus, and p*~ 
Ho.) In Zoology, &c, bring- 
ing forth only one at a birth. 

Unison (from unus, and sonus, 
Lat.) In Music, a string that 
has the same sound with ano- 
ther ; a single unvaried note. 
Unit {unus, unitas, Lat.) In 
AHthmetic, one j the leastnum- 
ber,or the root of numbers. 

Univalve SHELLS. In Concho- 
tomy, shells of one piece only, 
4*7 
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such as those of common 
snails, periwirikles, &c. 2. 
The inhabitants of univalve 
shells all possess a bead and 
organs of motion, of which 
those of bivalves (oysters, mus- 
cfes,&c.) are destitute. 

Unmoor, To. In Navigation, 
to reduce a ship to the state of 
riding by a, single anchor and 
cable. 

Upapa. The Hoopoe, or ilf«* 
senger-bird. In Ornithology, 
a genus of the order pica?. 

Urati glimmer. In Mineralogy , 
named also micaceous uranite, 
an oxide of uranium. 

Uranium. In Mineralogy, a 
new metal, of an iron-grey co- 
lour, named after the planet 
Uranus, or Georgium Siaus. 

Uranoscopus. The Star-gazer, 
In Ichthyology, a genus of fishes, 
of the order jugulares. 

Uranus. In Astronomy, the 
Georgium Sidus* which see. 

Urates. InCtafw&fry,aname 
given to crystallizable salts, 
formed by the combination of 
any base with uric acid, 2. 
Compounds, or salts, formed 
by. the combination of urk acid 
with alkalies, earths, and me- 
tallic oxides. 

Urceolar glands. In Botany, 
a name given to certain fleshy 
tubercles, or leaves. 

Urceolu8 (Lat.) In Antiquity, 
a small vase, with a strait 
neck and wide mouth, and used 
in religious ceremonies. 

Urchin, the sea. In Natural 
History, a name given to the 
echinus marinus, or sea hedge- 
hog ; named also the sea-egg. 

Urea. In Chemistry, an animal 

consti tuent, commonly pro- 1 
438 
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cured by the 'evaporation of 
urine. 

Urbdo (Lat, an itch, pricking 
heat, or blight.) In Motmny, 
a name applied to a genu* of 
parasitical fungi, '*e**rabKag 
discolqrations on the aurfaees 
of plants, and formerly attri- 
buted to blasts^ lightning, Jfcc. 

Urbdo mycophi la. ' Mush- 
room blight. - 

URBDO 8EGETUM. Goni-bHght 

ot smut. ; • • i • ' ' 

Urbdo nivalis. A name given 
to the ted snow of the Arctic 
Circle. 

Urens (Lat.) In Botany, sig- 
nifies stinging. -'V 

Ureters. In Anatomy, these 
are two long and simfth tubes 
from the basin of the kidneys, 
one on-each side. Their- me 
is to carry the urine 1 from the 
kidneys to the bfedden ' ' 

Uric acid. In CAemfefry* a 
peculiar acid procured from 
the calculous' concretions of 
the kidneys and bladder. 

Urn (tirtio, Lat.) In Antiquity, 
a kind of vase chiefly used for 
preserving the ashes of the dead, 
and hence named cineraria. 

Ursa major*. In Astronomy, 
the great bear, a north polar 
constellation. - - • &„>. 

Ursa minor. The little bear, 
named also Charles' #F«t*, 
and by the Greeks cynosura, 
or dog's-tail. 2. Its vicinity to 
the North Pole gives the deno- 
mination arctic (from «f*rof, a 
bear.) to a geographical circle. 

Ursus (Lat.) ^ A bear. In Zoo- 
logy » a genus of the class mam- 
malia and order ferse. 

Ursus arctos. The brown 
northern bear. 
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URSt*a t au*ifc T4ie gfotte&ef 
Buffon. 

Ur»*JR -r LU06Q8. ThA > WoWe- 

renev a variety of the glutton, - 

Urs^wjtcm^ The racoon. 

Uum>*M*M.ii;ii*VA. The great 
whiterbear. • 

Uaaus kbli«. The badger. 

UR£<P4w(fe*4* VWfc,iU> bijMra or 
stingr) A NtUte*, In Botany, 
a genus of plants of the natural 
oKtajeftbrida*. 

Urtica dioicia. The great 
stinging nettle. . , 

UftTic.v marina., The Sear 
nettle. In Natural History, 
also named the jelly-fish*, and 
sea-blubber. By .the ancient 
Greeks it was termed the <row*« 

k 3«;LU««Afi or sea-lungs. 

Urtica urjbns. In Botany, the 
common, stinging nettle,. 

Urticaria. , The Nettle-rash. 
In Nosology >*b* name of a cu- 
taneous disease. 

Uru8. In Zoology, an ancient 
appellation for a .species of 
wild bullj the bos taurus of the 
LinRSftan system, and also nam- 
ed the bomusus and bison. 

Usargr, In Commerce, this is 
a determinate period or date 
fixed, for, the >pay men t of bills 
of exchange,, and .thus termed 
because regulated by the usage 
of the .piace cm which they are 
drawn. 
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Usquebaugh (Irish, the water 
of life, corrupted to whiskey.) 
A strong compound distilled 
spirit, drawn on aromatics, 
dried fruits, and spiceries, and 
Originally taken as a dram. 

Ustion (ustio* Lat., burning.) 
Jn Pharmacy, the preparation 
of certain substances by burn- 
ing them. 

Uterus (Lat.) In A natomt/j the 
womb , . , 

Uterine (brothers, or sisters.) 
In Law, children born of the 
same mother, but by different 
fathers.. 

Utricles (utriculi, Lat.) In 
Botany, little globulets at ttye 
extremities of (he hairs, on the 
edges of the leaves of some 
plants. 

Utricujlaria (from utrictUi, 
little bladders, or bottles.) 
Bladderwort, In Botany, k 
genus of plants, of the natural 
order corydales. 

Uya (Lat.) In Botany, a grape.. 

Uva ursi. Bear's -whortle- 
berry. The.name of a species 
of arbutus, with trailing 
stalks. 

Uvula (Lat.) In Anatomy, a 
round soft spongious body* 
suspended from the palate, near 
the foramina of the nostrils, 
over the glottis. 
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Vacca. id Zoology,* 

Vacca Marina. The sea-cow, 
or man&tu*. 

Vaccinia. The Cow-pox. In 
Surgery, the name of a Well- 
knoWn cutaneous disease. 

Vaccination. In Surgery, 
the cow-pox inoculation. 

Vaccinium. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of the natural order bicor- 
nes, comprehending the cran- 
berry, whortleberry, &c. 

Vaccinium myrtillus. The 
common bleaberry, or bilberry. 

Vaccinium oxycoccus. The 
common cranberry. 

Vaccinium viTES idae. The 
cowberry, or red whortleberry. 

Vacua (a void.) In Italian 
Music, a white open note, in 
contradistinction to notes with 
black heads, like crotchets and 
quavers. 

Vacuum (Lat.) A vacuity or 
space unoccupied by matter. 
In Pneumatics, the vacuum 
caused by an air-pump, which 
Is a degree of rarefaction suffi- 
cient to suspend the ordinary 
effects of the atmosphere. 

Vade mecum. A Latin phrase 
to express any thing that is very 
familiar, and usually applied to 
some favourite book. 2. By 
the Greeks it was termed an 
enchiridion, or hand-book. 

Vadium (Lat.) In Law, a 
pledge. 

Vagina. A Latin term, signi- 
fying in various sciences a 
sheath or scabbard. In Botany, 
h more particularly denotes the 
430 



1 leaf which {n*te*U' > (Hft Mem, 
and peculiarly observable in 
(Trasses. ' ' ' 

TAGiNOPBNNaus {from 1 ** 
and penna.) Skeath-tti 
In Entymotogy. an old «=..« 
denoting such insects as riave 
their Wirtgs covered Witta elytra 
Or hard cases. l 

Vair. In Heraldry, a kind of 
fur or doubling, consisting of 
divers little pieces, atgGht and 
azure, resembling a Dutch V, 
OT bell-glass. 

Valeriana. rdtertifo. Is 
Botany, a genus of fcmtrta of 
the natural order aggregate. 

Valerian. In Pharmacy t this 
is the root of the Valeriana oA- 
cinalis, or great wild valerian. 

Vallum (Cat.) In Antiquity, 
a kind cf trench and parapet, 
with which the Romans forti- 
fied their camps. 

Value. In Political Economy, 
denotes the* labour that a com* 
modify will command. 

ValoNIa. See Velctni. " 

Valve (from valva, Lat., i fold- 
ing door.) In JHydrfru8e*,&c, 
a lid contrived to opes one 
way to admit a fluid hrto a 
tube, but which shuts when 
pressed from the other to pre- 
vent its return. In Anatomy, 
a kind of membrane which 
opens in certain vessels, to ad- 
mit the blood, and shuts to 
prevent its regress. 

Valve, the Safety. In Pneu- 
matics, a valve in a steam-en- 
gine, to obviate the danger of 
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m, by aUewiag the 
•team to escape when the prat- 
tare i$ raised beyond a certain 
weight* 

Vamfyrb. In Zoology, the 
vespertilio vaapyru^ a species 
of large hat. 2- The name has 
alio been applied to the ves- 
partilio spectrum, or batifith 
the long nose. 

Van {want, French.) In Tac- 
tics t the front of an army $ the 
first line. In Navigation, the 
• foremost division of a fleet. 
Vane, or wind-vane. In Atsvt- 
potion* * thin slip of bunting ; 
a string of feathers, &c, stuck 
no to windward* to shew the 
direction of the wind. 
Vaiulla (a word of Spanish 
origin*) In Botany > a genus of 
plants (the epidendrum) which 
produce the vanilla, a fragrant 
fruit used in England a* an in- 
gredient in chocolate. 
Vanishing inactions. Ia^J- 
gebra, these are fractions which 
by giving. a certain value to va- 
riable quantity or quantities 
entering into them, both nume- 
rator and denominator become 
aero, and consequently the 
fraction itself is thus g. 
Vapour-Rath. In Chemietry, 
the name of a vessel, in which 
a body is placed so as to re- 
ceive the fumes of boiling wa- 
ter. 

Vapours. In Chemistry and 
Meteorology, these are elastic 
fluids* which may at pleasure 
be made to assume the form 
of liquids, and were formerly 
thus distinguished from gaeet. 

VaRIARLS QUANTITIBS. In 

Muihomatia, such as are in- 
creasing or decreasing. They 



VAR 

am usually denoted by **»/,*> 

and the constant quantities by 
a,b,c. 

Variation (of the compass.) 
In Navigations &c, the devia- 
tion of the magnetic needle 
from its parallel with the me- 
ridian, or east and west of the 
true north and south points, 9* 
It is also named the declinatwA 
of the magnetic needle. 
Varicella (a diminutive of 
variola.) The Chicken-pock. 
In Surgery, a well known cu* 
taneous disease. 

Various, ot varicose. In Sur- 
gery, disease attended with di- 
latation. > 
Variegated rocks. In Mi~ 
. neralogy, the different colour* 
of rocks are generally caused 
by the various states of the 
oxidation of the iron of the 
base> or cement. 
Varieties. In Natural Mt- 
tory, a word used to express 
an accidental change in some 
body, which is not essential to 
it, and therefore does not con- 
stitute a different species. 
Variety. In Botany, Concho- 
tomy* &c, when a shell or plant 
differs so little from another, 
a* that it cannot be separated 
as a distinct species, it is called 
* variety. 

Variola. The Smallpox. In 
Surgery, a well known cuta- 
neous disease* 

Variola vaccina. The cow- 
pox. 

Variorum. In Literature* an 
abbreviated phrase, used to de- 
note a to edition of a classic eu- 
j thor, With the notes (cumnotis 
variorum) of divers authors* 
Vamx (L*Q Id Surgery* a 
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attended. with** aaoumnlatian 
of dajk-co4oured blood. > 

VAa(Lat.> Ja^aafeaw 
•el. , 

Vascular (vasculum. La*.) In 
Anatomy, consisting of vessels ; 
fttfl of vessel*. < 

Vault (fornim, lat4 In -<<♦*• 
chitecture, an arched roof, so 
contrived as that the several 
atones, by their disposition, 
sha^l support each other. 

Vavasodr (vavcusewr, French.) 
In Feudal Law, one who, him- 
self holding of a superior lord* 
hag others holding under him,; 
one who is next in dignity to a 
baron. 

Vector (Lat.) In Astronomy, 
a line supposed to be drawn 
from any planet moving round 
a centre, or the focus of an 
ellipse, to that focus or centre. 
£. It is also named radius vec- 
ior^ because it appears to be 
the line by which the planet 
is carried round its centre of 
attraction. 

V ed as (Sanscrit.) In the East 
Indies, the four sacred books 
of the Brahmimcal Hindoos 
are thus named. 

Vedette. In Military Tactics, 
a cavalry sentinel detached 
from the main body of the ar- 
my to reconnoitre. . 

Veering, or wearing. In iVo> 
vigation,l\\e operatioato which 
a ship in changing her course 
from one board to the other, 
turns her stern to windward; 
iaop}>asition to fac^tn^, where- 
in the bow is turned to the*, 
wind, and tye stern to leeward. 

Vegetable (yegetqbUis, Lat.) 
Any thing that groweth with- 
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to yield 
man.sjwi hwaun 
Vegetable phv 

and functions of plants, i 
tinaiiisfcedt&pasrfheinaM 
Vegetal aSflH (my O j 'isnafrsi 
InZfetaajMo gposjtlia a — 
to shoot out; tog 
sensation. 

the a&iues^rf thane inn sate thai i» 
convey back te the ariiiMnm i 
blood carried oat toy tbnarta*- 
riaa* #. TJ^e veins iiii anayin^ ' 
continuation*? tb*ns£re*na»aa* . 
pillarj arterac* venarteAbaafc- 
again towards, the nonet, aaaU 
uniting their cfeananat at tany * 
approach it. t ,^ 

VELAM,or valonia. InJafetna* . 

. and Commerce, a nsjne--gsnan. - 
by the modern Greek* to tto©.* 
acorns of aapecies of onnvdnn • • 
nominated the velamda* .i&+je 
The cup containing the acorns 
is the valuable portion o£.ta* ■* 
valonia, being used in tanftJaav-r: 

Vella. Cro*8rK<mJt*L IvJk**' 

.tony, the name o£ %gsaajjstof i 
plants* • •• ,. r,-. nL t* 

Vellon. In Qfmm^fw^mkimk,^ 
of money, in which acepjanta ^ 

. are kept inamnr peittiB£8p»in* * < 

Vellum (veli** FrencVSUm th*> 
Arts, the skin, of a/oaj^dnensn* ».♦ 
for. the usaoij&e W?M*n>* t* ..* 

Velocity. In Dynamics* m «o 
the ,ralin*>f,^ omftL* atft*% . 
near extension U^hanvfceeo, 
passed over, in A. t **mm ptr^ '. 

,tion o( time. £. Or UJ» the 
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Ut;) 
si*-wiflr 
fas>o*^Mto aaV" 

VblVET DUCK. Ift OMittotopfj 

tr * 

V; 
v< 

Vaiiamaw ^ov hpJWuefy, t* 
makM sat* *f plain marque* 
try? ■ ■sho al flfaW* l' aft inlaid 
woifc^of* different wood*, in 
compartments. 

Vjkup— aw o#(from- txwa» Mid 
«Mtit, bafc)*r£ttrgwty, blood* 
laming s^nae atet of opening a 
veia ^ phtebai omy 

V w a m In Typography; 
>eity o* Venice. 
In Itoftmy, veiny. 

Vimm {Lat» the-toty.) In 
itfMtfMty* any- 4fc*ity of the 
body, but chiefly applied to 
the head) breast>aiid abdomen, 
whieltare aaHed by anatomists 
the^hree a s aterf . 

Vewil^tob. In Mechanics,* 
■whine by which noxious air 
naa?.<be discharged from an 
hospital, gaol, ship, &e., and 
l eps Boed by fresh, 

VaitmiofcB (ventricuhim> Lat.) 
In . A nm i tm y, any small cavity 
in an animal body, and more 
espeataHy those of the heart 
andbiain. 
VbntsuloOjtist (venter, and 
loqwr,l*L} One who speaks 
la taahw- manner as that the 
sound seems to issue from his 
bally, ~. 

\wmnts m £m*$ a neighbour 
ins; or near place. 
Vbnua. In Astronomy, one of 
the planets, situated between 
2 P 



taxi' 
the s*a 
than 45°. Diameter 
98S* <nrifcr, dtetanca from the 
sun 68,801,436 miles ; periodi- 
cal oocrrse or year, 2*4 days, 
and 17 hours. 

Venus. Inota Ctemittri, and 
Aldknty, signified copper. 

Venus. In Conchoidgy, a ge- 
nus of bivalve sea-shells, inha- 
bited byatethys. 

Vbnus*s-plytrap. In Botany, 
tbedionsea muscipula, a kind 
of sensitive plant. 

VaPREctfLA (from eepr««,Lat., 
a brier or bramble.) In Bo- 
tany, the thirty-first natural 
order of Linmeus, comprehend- 
ing pliant shrubs of humble 
growth. 

Vbratria. In Chemutry, a 
new vegetable alkali, discover- 
ed in white hellebore and other 
plants. 

Vbratrum. Hellebore. bt 
Botany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order coronarise. 

Vbratrum album. The com- 
mon white hellebore. 

Vbratrum nigrum. Black 
hellebore. 

Vbrbascum. Mullein. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order lurid®. 

Verbatim. A Latin word used 
in composition, and signifying 
word for word. 

Verbena. Vervain. In Botany % 
a genus of plants of the natural 

1 order personals. 

Vbrbena officinalis. Com- 
mon vervain. 

Vsrdb ant ico. In BHneralo- 
gy, a rock composed of ser- 
pentine and limestone. See 
Antko. 
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Viiwrii {twid* Arfc, Lat.) 
in Chemistry, an acetate of 
copper with excess of acid. 9. 
A kind of nut of copper, 
formed by the corrosion of 
that metal by a vegetable 
acid. 

VerditXr, or Terre Vert In 
the Arit, a bluish pigment 
procured by adding whiting to 
« solution of copper in diluted 
nitric acid. 

Verge (virga, Lat., a rod.) In 
Law, verge is the compass 
about the king's court, bound* 
ing the jurisdiction of the lord 
steward of the king's house- 
bold. 

Verger* He that carries the 
-mace before the dean. 

Verji j ice (verjus, French.) In 
Co&kery, an acid liquor, ex- 
pressed from crab apples, or 
sour grapes, and used in sauces, 
ragouts, &c. 

Vermes (Lat) Worm*. In 
Natural History t ihe sixth Lin- 
nesen class; mvertebral anl- 
-mals, comprehending alt the 
annular or ringed species, that 
have no antennas, no legs, no 
voice, no true blood, and no 
distinct head. 2. The orders 
ate the intestine, mollusca, tes- 
tacea, zoophyte, and infuso- 
ria. 

Vermicelli (little worm*, in 
Italian.) In Cookery, a paste, 
composed of lour, cheese, the 
yolks of eggs, sugar, and saffron, 
rolled, and broken into the fi- 
gures of worms. 

Vermicular (vermieutue, Lat.) 
in Natural History, acting like 
a worm, continued from one 
part to another of the same 
body. Id Surgery, a temap* 
494 



p*»e*totfe peristal* 
of fame me*etines> _ 
by connection from 
downwards. * • i 

Verm roc lx (vermiomtu, Letv) 
In Natural History, a lictie 
worm Or grub. 

Vermiform (vermes and^brwui, 
Lat.) in Natural H**ory***., 
having the form of a worm* 

Vermifuge (vermis and fu&o y 
Lat.) In Pharmacy, any me- 
dicine that destroys or expels 
worms. 

Vermilion (eermetf, French.) 
Any beautiful colour. In €fte* 
mistry, a bi-sulphuret of seer- 
cury, a species of prepared oin- 
nabar. 

Vermis (in the plural see a ie x .) 
In Natural History, a worm. 

Vernacular (v emaemhu , 
Lat.) Native; of one's own 
country ; domestic. 

Vernal (eernut, Let.) Belong- 
ing to the spring. 

Vbrnier (named aftet the in- 
ventor.) In the Arts, a grade- 
lated index, which subdivides 
the smallest division of any 
scale with greater accuracy 
than can be obtained by sim- 
ple estimation of a f f ac tiona l 
part, as indicated by a pointer. 
It is the same as the moiswmi. 

Veronica. Speedwell. In Bo- 
tany, a genus of plants of the 
natural order personate*. 

Veronica ebccabwwo** 

Brook-lime speedweal. 

Veronica officinales. Com- 
mon male speedwell. 

Veruca (Let.) A Wart, at 
Nosohgy, a wail known enrtn- 
neous excrescence, i*' 

Vbrrucoeub. in 
warty. 
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VflMB (mmm?li*u} Io JWy, 
»>lh*x<drHist^0fterta?n sue- 

* cession of sounds, and number 
Of syllables. 

Versed birr or an arc. Id 
Geometry, is the portion of the 
diameter intercepted between 
the sine and the commence- 
ment of the are. 

Vert. In Heraldry, the term 
ibr a green colour. 

Vertebra (Lat., p\nth\ verte- 
bra.) In Anatomy, a joint of 
the spine. 

Visktb*RjB. The ^iw or 
Bdck+bong. In Anatomy, the 
"Connected series of bones ex- 
tending from the head along 
the back. 2. The aggregate of 
the small bones or joints com- 
posing the spine is called the 
v^srtebrte; 

Vbrtbbral. In Anatomy, re- 
lating to the spine. 

VERTEBRAL ANIMALS. In ZOO- 

logy, &c, the vertebral ani- 
mals are red blooded, and have 
the brains collected in one 
ma**, at the anterior extremity 
«f the body, which sends oat a 
M elto ns chord, called the spi- 
nal marrow, to the other ex- 
tremity. The invertebral ani- 
ttals, or such as have no spine, 
are white blooded, and desti- 
tute of a scull, and of a verte- 
bral column or back-bone. 

Vertex (Lat.) The zenith ; the 
^soifltover the head ; the top of 
A hill, m Anatomy, the crown 
•of the head between the sinci- 
put and occiput. 

VERttcAL. In Astronomy, &c H 
plated in the xenith. 

Vertical circle. In Astro- 
nomy, a treat arch of the 
sphere passing through the ze- 
2F2 
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nith and the nadir, attd my 
other given points on the Sur- 
face of the sphere. 

Verticil lata. In Botady, 
this word means whWl-flower- 
ed plants, or flowers placed in 
whorls round the main stem. 
It is the forty-second natural 
order of the Linnaean system. 

Vbrticillus (Lat.) A Whorl, 
In Botany, a particular mode 
of efflorescence, in which the 
flowers surround the stem in a 
sort of a ring. 

Vertigo (Lat.) In Nosology, 
giddiness ; a sense of dizziness 
and swimming of the head. 

Vervain. In Botany, verbena. 

VesaniA. In Nosology, an or- 
der of diseases, cbmprehend- 
ing those in which the judg- 
ment is impaired without ei- 
ther lethargy or fever. 

Vesica (Lat.) In Anatomy, &c, 
a bladder. 

Vbsicula (the diminutive of 
vested.) A little bladder. 

Vesicle (veskula, Lat.) In 
Surgery, a small cuticle, filled 
or inflated ; a blister. 

Vespa (Lat.) A Wasp. In En- 
tomology, a genus of hyme- 
nopterous insects. 

Vespa cbabro. The Hornet. 

Vesper, or Hesperus. The 
Evening Star, In Astronomy, 
the planet Venus, when she is 
eastward of the sun, and con . 
sequently sets after him. 

Ve8pbrs. In the Romish 
Church, that part of the ser- 
vice which is rehearsed in the 
afternoon, answering to our 
evening prayers ; but differing 
from the matins or morning ser- 
vice 

Vbspbrtilio (Lat.) The BaL 
485 
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In TfyloMP* genus* of Oie<fr- 
d£r 6riiMW«^ T and class mara- 



mtftia; ^ : ' 

VtotttfRRfYfiift tatftiiNys. 5%e 
ColtttflOttortailed bat. 

VESPERTILIO NOCTULA. Tile 

gte&rbatTthafc inhabits Eng- 
land Miring the < Summer* but 
spends the winter in Italy in a 
«#£pid slate. r 

V«ri > BwTnt<.t<y spectrum. The 
blood-sucking bat of South 
Atrierlca, named by the Spa- 
niards the' peri* wlatF or %ot 
flying: dog. 
VesPer-tilio vampyrus. The 
laige East Indian bat. 
Vesta. In" Mythology, a god- 
dess, the daughter of Rhea 
and Saturn, and sister to Ceres 
andJtroo. In Astronomy, the 
name of a small planet or as- 
teroid, discovered by Dr. Ot- 
bet*, in 1807. 2. It revolves 
in three years and sixty-six 
days, and has the appearance 
of a' Stat of the eighth magni- 
tude. 1 

Vestibule (vestibulum, Lat.) 
In ArihUerture, the poroh, or 
first entrance of a house. 
Vestige (yestiffium, Lat.) Foot 
ste£ t mbrk lett behind in pass- 
ing. 

Vestry faestim turn, Lat,) In 
Chwih Government, [a room 
appendant to the church, , in 
which the, sacerdotal garment* 
oa&eonsecfated things are re- 
posited. 2* A parochial, as- j 
aambly* commonly convened in 
the vestry. , , 

Vesuvian. , A Mineral,, of the 
gem order, found in ftp k .neigh- 
bourhood of Vesuvius^ 2.1t 
is also named pyramjdical gar- 
net, and idocrase. 
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VsT9mntfa>tiatanfrButimQ-y&' 
Vetch oftsss^ Latfayjpav^ *■ 

VbtBRINARV H Ju(fc«t*f«#«»*#» 

Lat.> Remtin^Itoalhe feAfti- 
ment aadi cut evctf ihorse*,vc«iAle> 
and otheii domestisateda njii- 
mals.-"' /bfi^f. ,'>rt&Tlq ;iJi>m 
Vexilmjm. In JtoniaisvxjIVic- 
Afer/a pair of coloiffk bateng^ 
&g*oafegiofe i.rc j j, ,.v« ftt 
Vi »t armi* > <La*4> uiutase, 
by focce of sirms-. >i* \ aj >i / 
Via lactea (Lat«> »rim i#4to*- 
**»*ja ' the- :geksy/«r frwMj^- 
tcay. tJ-jit** 

ViAtic*j»(Lat.) ,Piov«iott>fe* 
a journey. In the. Skmmsh 
Church, a term ar*pliejdV*e>jth£ 
communion or e*charis|,:*h*n 
administered to penwnria Ahe 
agonies of death i> v -••» I .*i 
Vibrio acetic Inn JVa4»jr*tf 
History, the vinegar eeU- 
Vibration. In rt/ficAa*sc»* a 
regular reciprocal motion, of 
any body, such as a pendulum, 
occasioned by the force of gra- 
vity. . . - e 
Viburnum (Lat., a Withy, or 
Wild Vim.) The viburnum. 
.In Botany, a genua of plaafesof 
the natural order dumoaw. . * 
Viburnum opulus. Tbecosa- 
mon guelder rose, r water elder, 
or snow ball, , ,: , , V '^ •> 
Viburnum tinus. Th*rie*m- 
monti&usor kurestinej • i»> ' 
Vicar (vicarmsj Lat.) --Jis'ln 
Church i Gov&tnsiunt^ the^in- 
cumbent of an appropriated, 
or impropriated* ibeneftoa-uS. 
.One who performs, »t be .func- 
tions o§ another ; m substitute. 
Vice.. This woidtis r*ias*biin 
Qomposttmn, iforiaBetErtteaxp- 
forms, in his stead, the nars 
of a superior, or who ha* the 
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V**m{t*^ Dutch.) la Mechat- 
Wm, a small iron press with 

•<aetaw#> used by workmen. 

Vice 1 TBR84U A Latin idio- 
matic phrase, signifying on tike 
oohtrnvy. a \> 

Yi«s*A(Lat.) AfXcA. lnBo- 
• tany, a genua of plants of the 
natural OTd*tpapiiionac9<£. 

Vicia faba. The common 
gasdenbean. 

V'ltofa. PI8IFORMI8. The pea 
vetch. 

ViotA sAvrrA. The common 
vetefe* or tare; 

VifoinfA* In Zoology, the ca- 
•saetus vicugna. 

Videlicet (tat.) To wit; that 
is. The word videlicet in com- 
tpeaition is usually contracted 
toet*.< • 

Vikulb. A Mutical Instrument, 
the tones of which are pro- 
duced by the friction of a 
wheel, actingthe part of a bow 
against the strings, which are 
pressed by the fingers or keys. 
8; It has two strings, which al- 
ways sound like the drones of 
a bagpipe, and is vulgarly 
named the hurdy-gurdy. 

ViBNifJB Austria. In Typo- 
graphy, printed in the city of 
'Vienna. 

VioiLiA. In Physiology, that 
state of an animal opposed to 
sleep, popularly termed watch- 
ing or waking. 

Vtoii/i« . FLomuM (Lat.) In 
Botany, a term used to express 
the peculiar property some 

^flowers have of closing their 
petals at certain hours of the 
da** 

VitsuBTT** In Painting, &c.j 



VK^-r^VlO 

T>is word originally signified 
the flourish or ornament placed 
at the beginning of a book, 
preface, or dedication ; but its 
meaning Is now more, compre- 
hensive. 

Vigornia.' In Typography, 
printed in the city of, Worces- 
ter. ;' , 
Villa (Lat.) In Roman, 4nH- 
qwitt/ySL country or form house. 
ViL£i (Let.) In Anatomy, the 
same as fibres* In Botany, 
small hairs like the grains of 
plush or shag-. 

Villosum. In ifeiam^sheggy. 
Vim en (Lat.) In Botany, a 
twig or slender tod. 
Vinca, or Pervinca, Peri- 
winkle. In Botany, a genus of 
. plants of the natural order con- 
tort®, i 
Vinculum (a bond or band.) 
In Algebra, a character in 
the form of a line or stroke 
drawn over a factor, divisor; or 
dividend, when compounded of 
several letters or quantities,, in 
order to connect them, and 
shew that they are to be mul- 
tiplied or divided, & c, to- 
gether. As dXa+6—c, shews 
that d is to be multiplied by a, 
added to 6. minus c. 
Vindobona. ' In Typography, 
the city of Vienna, in Austria. 
Vine. In Botany, vitis. 
Vinegar (vih, wine, and aigre, 
sour.) In Pharmacy, acetom. 
Vinegar (radical.) In Mo- 
dern Chemistry, the acetic 
acid. 

VTol (viola, Ital.) A musical 
instrument of the same form 
whb the violin, but larger, and 
having six strings, played with 
a bowt 
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Viola. *Im» -JUm. Ib 
tamy, a genus of planti of die 
natural order caa*faaace«t. 

ViosjA ooOrata. The sweet 
smelting violet, < * 

Viola tricolor. The pansy, 
viofet, ^dr hearth ease. 

Violin*. In CA#m«srry,unew 
vegetable alkaline, bitter, and 
acrid principle, procured from 
the violet, or vioftaodorata* 

VlOLOKCBLtO, THB ITALIA*. 

In Music, answers to our fifth 
violin, which ia a little bass 
violin, with five strings, half 
the stse of the common best 
violin. 

VlFER, THB COMMON. Ill JVo- 

tnral History, the coluber 
beraf. 

VlFBR, THB BfiYPTIAW. Hi Afeh 

tural History, the coluber 
vraera. - 

Viper's grass* Ia Botany, 
saoraonera. 

Viroo. The Virgin, in Astro- 
nomy* the sixth *tga of the 
sodiac. 

Virtual. In Composition, this 
ward signinespofonfia/, chiefly 
under stood of something that 
acts by a secret invisible 
cause ; ia opposition to what 
is sensible and palpable. 

Virtuoso (Italian.) A man 
skilled' in antique or natural 
curiosities, studious of paint- 
ing, statuary, or architecture. 

Virus (Lat.) In Surgery, ve- 
nom ; poison ; the seed of in- 
fection. 

Vis (Lat.) In Physics, &c, a 
latin word employed to denote 
power, force, violence, or vir- 
tue. 

Vie vita (Lat.) In Pkytotftyy, 
denotes the natural powar m 
43» 



VIS 

the%MitMsi m*kti* to tm*m*n 
life. 

Via MBt>icAT*itf warn** 
(Lat.) bi Pkyiotoyy, the t*Je** 
ing power ofnahen? peculiar 
to an animated body. - <*' 

Vis iifMBTiA (Lau) fctH/Ut/j 
sicsy denotes the propensity of 
Mature to remain ia-itoraattsnl 
condition, whether of motion 
or rest, and to resist change. * 

Via insita (Lat.) Ia Phyith 
denotes the power or irtaate 
force essentially residing kt«ny 
body, by which it endeavours 
to preserve its present siat o, 
whatever that be. 

Vis insita. In Physiology 
denotes irritability t 4t the oss> 
ttaetility of muscular fibaasi « 
property' peculiar to m u s cl e s, 
by whioh they cootraonsj «fc#> 
application of certain stissaii, 
without consciousness of a*J 
tion. * • ' 

Vis a tbroo (Lat.) la Dyafr 
msot, a force from behind. - 

Viscera (Lat.) In A natomy, 
the bowels or intestines. 

Viscid (ettctato*) la- Mar* 
ma^,&c.,glutinott**ssnaeieuw; 
ropy. 

Viscount (vtescoa«as,Lat>) la 
Law, viscount signifies sumach 
as sheriff. In Herald*?, it 
signifies a degree of nobUtty 
neit to an earl. 

Vis<m». The Mistletoe. In 41s* 
tony, a genus of plants ol eh* 
natural order aggregate** • . . . 

VlftCUM ALBUM. ThOCOMMBOB 

mistletoe. «». 

Visor. A mash. 
Vista (Italian.) Via*; otoe* 

poetmrougbaa«veMUu^ •> ^o 
Visual rays. In Op**** tsmesV 

a»Trs#snef'%h*lri 
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eye. 
V******** fo£**mu*>y,the 

Vitpx. CAart**tma> ., Jn £s- 

Volants* 
itkUiMoiU*.) TfaLepmy, 
In-dVofoiofs/* a cutaneous di*- 
*mse*fffeduojflg smooth, white 

VraMUt-)' The F«n«. In 
L &* my , * ***** of plants of 

the natural order hed*r <**<£. 
Vtxm ^qmwwaqa. la £*- 
the current bush of 



VitMi vm?***. The cem- 



VlTMMMW (twffW, Let.) In 

Aff»#itrif*3)^&<w glfttsy ; con- 
wiMing of glass; rosembiing 

VfTRBOUS ELECTRICITY. The 

electricity which * tube of 
glass exhibits when Jibbed on 
a tabber of woo4 ns contra* 
distinguished from resins** 
electricity, 2. The first was 
formerly named positive elec- 
tricity, from its supposed e*> 
cess; and the last, negative 
electricity* f float its supposed 
deficiency* , 

VitbIfmjatiom. In ChemU- 
try, production of glass j act of 
changing, or. stale of being 
chftfged iqiO; glass. 

Vitriol, hAXWM* or Copperas. 
In dtimnrttgy, a substance 
sometimes found in old shafts, 
and caverns, which is,* mi** 
tufty in various proportions, e£ 
koq. copper* and sine, with* 
sui ib nx iceeiet . '*. By tbe Ln- 



(falfmnb and by tb? tone** 

chcdcontkw* , , or (ha efflores- 
cence o| copper 

Vitriol, nLCB ¥ ,£fef .#>/**, 
r«. In Ghemistry* n- eqmn 
poind of sulphuric acid and 
copper; a sulphate of copper, 

Vivace*, can**. Grse*>/?ti»- 
/*r<w. In Chemistry, a com~ 
pound of sulphuric acid end 
iron ; a sulphate of iron. 

Vitriol, oii. of. In C%swn 
try, concentrated sulphuric 
acid* originally .distilled from 
common green vitriol, or cop* 



Vitriol, *eo. Red Copperas 
In Qkemutrp, a compound of 
sulphuric acid and cobalt i a 
sulphate of cobalt. 

ViTfttoi* v?it«% . /FAtfr Csjar 
psros. In Chemistry, acorn* 
pound of sulphuric acid and 
nine | a sulphate of sine 

Vitriolic acid. In Chem*~ 
try, concentiated felphufic 
acid, now proensedby tbe oem- 
bustion of sulphur. 

Vitrum (Let.) In M Chemis- 
try, glass. 

Vitta. In Numi$nujik9, tbe 
diadem on a medal. 2, Thie 
was a ribbon or fillet worn 
round the head, and tied wUh 
a floating 4tnot; in ancient 
times the simple but superla- 
tive badge of regal power and 
dignUy. 

Vitulu8. In Zoology, a caj& 

Vitolus HAn4ffos r , The sea-, 
calf. 

Vitus'* banc*. In Nttotegy, 
chorea* 

Viva vocs* In £at*» by word 

of mouth, as when a witness is 

essjnjaed personalty in open 

court, i 

4W 
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YfV*rj*^(||*liaBv) bt>Mt*c : 

hvelyj gay; animated, - c 

yrfyBnm*., fj&e fPewlor /fer-? 

ret. In Zoology**** mm* of * 

r T distin&tr oidat ,of /fer«e> ' / / 

:fV^jn\- jchnevmo*. The 

grey ichneumon* ^ ^ 
rvV w*bnr A^f u loa«tI* « 1"be eom- 
: r mon/weasel* - r % * 

Viviparous. In Nahmtifii* 
x » r torj^an epithet^ppliepVto svch 
, aoAmala as bring forth .their 
t^yoang' alive, and perfect; ;in 
^ conlAMKatincUoA to evipastous 
M <autmak^orsuoha*layeggs. - 
}(AX&* t or Fixin. \* Zoology 
, . and Hunting, a fox's cub. * 
Vkb. To wit, that i*yA contrao- 
^ion oft?i^Wioe«. 
Vocabulary (uocabidarium, 
> l*t.) A dictionary ; a lexicon ; 
y a wordbook. 
V#oA-riv*(twwUwM«,Lat.> In 
Gramma*, ■ the case * need, in 
i t calling or speaking. 
Volant, la Heraldry, wjien 
\«fckd is' drawn flying, or hav- 
* r, ing the wings spread out, it is 
said to be volant. 
Volatile [volatilit, Lat.) In 
-< ChemUtry, having the power 
v* to -pass off by -spontaneous eva- 
h uoration * easily dissipated by 
fire or heat* 

Volatile alkali. Sal Am~ 

"i momiac and HarUharn. In 

: r&harmaoy, &c, is A compound 

w, of ammonia and carbonic 

acid. 

V*0LATfLByOr:B8SliNTlAL,0ff L8. 

In Chemistry, &c, fragrant aro- 
s* matic foils, soluble' in alcohol, 
tevapowWe at a low degree of 
heat without decomposition, 
and slightly soluble in water. 
3. These oils are almost wholly 
obtained from vegetables, the 
440 



fragjance ,oC which mmMmin 
their oily principles, , \\ 

Volcano. J^G^ff^^hmrtt- 

t ing mountain^ wl>eno*,Y#eeur, 
smoke, flames, e&ws,,boiJiiig- 
, water, .ra»d, and lava* axe 
ejected by tbfc&*«e>e| subterra- 
nean fiws ,,, —..-.n .* --; 

Voi/ens jsoLnwa (tat), In.Zcno, 
willing or not wiling*, ,i, ;m 

Volva. *In ltbl*m il&*stc,de- 
*ote» that the fprt is to be .re- 
peated., oner two* -^n < more 
times, according to the adjec- 
tives subjoined, o * ; T ^r, ; 

V oltj.be. la Aftua?, an Italian 
verb, signifying to tu&n owe* as 
the jeayeaof a mueicbeok f as 
«*{# sutwt^ turn over quickly. 

VOLPAHV Or CKALVAMCy. WtB. 

In i?/ecr>tc^ r this«onais|a of ' 
alternate plates of /tine 4Mid 
copper, which> -when /properly 
arranged, furnish a continued 
stream of the electric fluid for 
, a considerable time. 

Voltaism. See Galvanism. 

Volume. Something lotted or 
convolved; a book. 

Volume (bulk or magnitude.) 
In Physics, this word denotes 
the size tof a body with respect 
to the spaoe it occupies. 

Voluta. In Concnejsgf&skge- 
nus of univalve' sea-shells* in- 
habited by a liraex. 

Volute {French.) I* Architec- 
ture,* member of a column. 
2. Part of the capitals of the 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Compo- 
site orders^ supposed to xepre- 
sent the bark of trees-twisted 
and turned ' into spiral lines ; 
or, accotwfcng; r to fotbera* the 
head-dresses of virgins in their 
long hair. 3. It is also named 
the ram'sJwrn, from its figure, 
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votpu_vou 

wynkMk titbWiiOR: ,rt rn Natu- 
ral History, afclobttfar, gela- 
- nnttlcfasV^etfa n#rlv transparent 
™<mihm\A6 of tfe Wtt*»rt* 

-swk&A, mm tenoie wnet of 

*" %na#sfces sw^fmnttng*per|Jetu&lly 
-**f©b1<« dn^rfcatadj wfth * Whirl- 
ing or vertiginous mcKiott; 
*JV&M>k ttotoJcftefrttR* ' An ani- 
-malcuftftimvMf'td the globa- 
^tery^cef^tftark irtoVes 1>y 
- '^taftiihg 'perpetually "froth the 
^<ri&hltottarfeft,titfd then back 

Vomer (Lat> ^C 'pm&fafi&re.) 
n*fo ] AHttt&imf, the name' of a 
*s *©n% 6* the ndse. - 
t&Vtimf ottfJ*, I*Rot*ah Ahti- 
'' $fc#y,* certain avemies atod'en- 
a trance* to 'the amphitheatres 
? ~ wfctethtis ftameoY'' * ' 
^<VoRfWx (I-at., plural ttdttices.) 
' >Aby thing 'whirled round. In 
^tftte Cartetian Philosophy, a 
^ n 's^Wem oV collection of particles 
of matter; moving the same 
way;and r6und the same axis. 

'VtfttTfCBXLA ROTATORIA. In 

Natural History, the -wheel 
anhnaly or flower polypus. It 
'ir also named the^ rotifer redi- 
» *?rvus, fr&nrits property of re- 
covering *ife after having been 
^ ten* dried. 

'Vor&Rir. One devoted as by a 
vow, to any particular service, 
^wtorrfhip, study; vice, or state 
rrroflife. r ,: 

"Votosaiora. in Architecture, 
vault stone^ or those thatim- 
ttiediatery form the arch of a 
fce%ridge,>vauk, Ac, arid arecut 
" somewhat hi the shape of a 
( i truncated pyramid, 
■.M,ih t 'i- -' . ■• i »,- ^> -» t^.^t. 

s:jjsft &H «so£ .«>*•*. b iwft - oil* 



vex— vul 

¥<fc (Hat.) ' Ift'£04* and Physio- 

fogry.feh&votoe. ™~ 
VfcX Pdrtii ^Lilt.) 43fe* voice 
'^ftltfPpe*|»ta ^ ^ *<*' 
Vowel ^ok»iH*^W.')f K In 
TGiowrtw^; te* tetter * whfcti can 

be uttered by Itteffl'^ '*t-- 
'VRatIslatUa. ' f hr -flP^jpbjpfa- 

oAy, the city df ^Bre-sUW, in 
Silesia'. ' " - * <"."'■" 
VtJEt-ANie , *Tl»^6Trr ^W tHB 

Sar*th: SeePtefowtVTfcBtery. 
VuLoa>tb wbeb. ""TOrtr was 
1 trnfefshttedalmostvefbatinltrom 
the ©ree* S^ptuagraflbr ihe 
use^of the* Latms, soon' after 
their conversion to * 'Christi- 
anity, and ifrthe onfy one ac- 
knowledged to be* Authentic 
by the'Chtirch of 'Rome. 2. 
It is also named the bid Malic, 
or vulgar Latirvbttftefbtot the 
a&thor ofrhe version 'ha* , never 
even* been guessed at.- 
Vulpes, dr Vanu f'tttptto. In 
' Zootomy, thdfo*; "■ < • 
VttPB* marina: -' In Jvtukyo- 
fogfr, the sea*fojt, ■ a species of 
squalus or shark. 
Vulwmte. A gypseous 'Mi- 
neral,' * found at Vulptnb; in 
Italy, but named ±teo imrdig- 
Rones 9» In iff* natore it^is a 
siliferous anhydrite. 
Vultvr (Lat.) Thef r^rfeure. 
In Ornkhoibgy, a genos of 
birds belonging to the r ' order 
c>f accipitres, or "'birds' of 
prey. ' 

Wit dr ' tft«8TAi»us. r The 
crested vulture. 

VfTCTtm gryp»us. ! The con- 
dor; or great vulture of South 
Ametica. " 
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WAU~*4NUI 



W, 



Wagke (German.) InJfmira- 
iaofcfr substance between clay 
an<f basalt j named also tads*, 
ratal clay. 2. The teaiA* of 
the German* is a soft earthy 
variety of basalt. . 

Wad iblmck.) In MtmeraUgy, 
an earthy ore of manganese* 
thus named by the miners. 

Wagtail. In Ornithology, mo- 
tacilla. 

Waifs (eona uaviata.) In 
Zoic, these are goods stolen 
and waived, or thrown away by 
the thief in his flight, on which 
event they belong to the king. 

Wainscot (wagewot, Dutch.) 
In Carpentry, the inner wooden 
lining of a wall, usually di- 
vided into panels* and painted* 

Waist. 1b ShipobuUding, the 

rce between the quarter- 
ly and forecastle. 

Waits. Jn Music. These were 
formerly attendant musicians 
on great personages, mayors, 
and body corporate*, generally 
furnished witji appropriate 
doesses. 

Wake. In Navigation, this 
denotes the print or track of a 
ship on the surface of the 
waters. 2. Two distinet ob- 
jects seel at sea axe said to be 
in the wake of each other, 
when the view of the furthest 
is interrupted by the nearest. 

Wake robin or cuckoo pmt. Io 
Botany, arum. 

Wakefulness or watchmg. In 
Nosology, insomnia. 
4*3 



Wales. In SJup,b ** ld£* a, &m 
assemblage of strong planksi 
extending along a shjp?R.sjde*' 
serving to reinforce the decks,' 
and form the. curves of 4he 
vessel. 

Wall creeper. In OmtfAor. 
logy, the pieus murarius* 

Wall flower. In Botany/ 
the cheirahthus. 

Walloons. A name given to 

' the inhabitants of a coasidaty 
able portion of the Netheih 
lands: viz., Artois, HainaulV 
Luxemburgh* and part of Flaor - 
ders and Brabant. > 

Walnut-tree. In . Botamy, 

juglans. 

Waltz. In Musk, the name 
of a riotous and indecent Gas- 
man dance. 3. The word. U 
derived from the verb toafeseit,- 
to roll, wallow, or welter, m 
the mud, dirt, or mire* 

Wampum* The inside of the 
clamshell, formed into small 
cylinders, strung upon threads 
like beads, and formerly uses 

' as a circulating medium by the 
North American Indiana* 

Wapentake (Saxon*) In Lam 
wapentake U what we call s> 
hundred; upon a meeting they 
touch each other's weapons in 
token of their fidelity ; otfeeta 
think that n, wapentake was ten 
hundreds or boroughs. 

Warden of the cinque' porta. 
In Law, a manager of the ha* 
vens in the east of England, 
called the cinque ports, who 
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has there all that jurisdiction 
which the admiral of Eng- 
land hat in places not ex- 
empt. 

Wardmote. In Municipal 
Law, a meeting ; a court held 
in eaeh ward or district of 
London, /or the direction of 
tbek affairs. 

Wajrw la Manufactures, the 
thfigedsexteaded lengthwise oa 
the loom, across which the 
woof is pawed by means of 
the shuttle, are thus named. 

Wsnr, to. In Navigation, to 
change the situation of a ship 
ia harbour Ac., by means of 
ropes or warps attached to 
buoys, posts, rings, trees, &*, 
&o> 

Warrant. In Lavs, a writ 
conferring some right or aa< 
tborky. 2. A writ giving the 
officer of justice the power of 
caption. 

Warranty. In the Common, 
Law, signifies a promise made 
in a deed by one man to an- 
other for himself and his heirs, 
for the enjoying of any thing 
agreed on between them. 

Wash. In Distillation, a name 
by which wort is distinguished, 

Washing. In Painting, to lay 
a colour, such as Indian ink or 
bister, over a pencil or crayon 
drawing* to render it more na- 
tural, and add to the shadow of 
prominence*) apertures, Ac. 

Washing or ores. In Mine* 

rstio&y, signifies the separation 
of the metals from earths and 

stones by means of a current 

of water. 

Wart. Verruca. In Surgery t 

a kind .of excrescence from the, 

cutis or troo sMn- 



W M * W AV 

Wasp. In Entomology, ve$p*. 
Water. Sir Isaac Newton de- 
fines water when pure to be a 
very fluid salt, volatile and 
void of all savour and taste* 
2. In modern Chemistry, the 
systematic name of water is' 
the oxide of hydrogen, being a 
compound of oxygen and of» 
drogen. 

Water op crystallisation. 
In Chemistry, &c., the pro- 
portion of water necessary to 
retain certain salts in oiek 
crystalline form. 

Water clock. In Mechanics, 
the clepsydra. 

Water colours. In Paint- 
ing, these are such as are only 
diluted with gum water, in 
contradistinction to oil colours* 
2. When water colours are 
used, it is termed limning j 
when oil colours, painting. 

Water cress. In Botany,\\m 
sisymbrium nasturtium. 

Water melon. In Botany,' 
the cucurbita citrullus. 

Water wagtail. In Ornitho- 
logy, the motacilla alba. 

Water in the head. IniVo* 
soUtgy, the hydrocephalus. 

Water lilt. In #>lany,nym- 
phsea. 

Water sail. In Navigation, 
a small sail spread occasion- 
ally under the lower studding- 
sail or driver boom, during a 
fair wind and smooth sea. 

Watering. In Manufacture^ 
is to give a wavy lustre to stuffs, 
&«., by means of a particular 
process. In Metallurgy, the 
term applies also to steel, 
&c. 

Wave. In Ancient Physics, 
undo. 
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denterfbmimeV'inWcating hb- 
tidors * ort^nally % latched ' at 
sea. ,,l,t 

Wavellite. In Miner dloijy, 
a^crystarThfcd hydrate of alil- 
fama,' named after the 1 dis- 
coverer: 

Way. W Jfc&fyidty, via. The 
Roman ways were distinguish- 
r ed as consular* ' prtetorhto, mi- 
litary, and public. 
Way* and meAns. Irt / jft*r&i- 
wgm*, when a supply has been 
voted, and the quantutn deter- 
••mined, "the House bf Com- 
mons resolve themselves into 
a committee to consider the 
ways and mean* to raise the 
supply so voted. 
Wealth. In Political Econo- 
my, material ' products, pos- 
sessing exchangeable value, 
which are necessary, useful, or 
agreeable to man. 
WEard. In Compositwn, a 
word which whether final or 
initial, signifies* watchfulness 
and care. 
Rearing. In Navigation, see 
* Veering. 

Weasel. ' In Zoology, the 
mustela vulgaris, or viverra. 
Weather gage. In Navi- 
gation, when a ship is to wind- 
ward of another, she is said to 
^have' the weather gage of her. 
We'dg e tyuneus, Lat) In Me- 
chanic^, a wedge is like two 
triclined planes, Joined together 
fct their bases. 

Wednesday. The fourth day 
of thfc Week; thus named by 
the Gothic nations from Wodin 
or Odin. 
Weevil. In' Entomology, a 
small animal of the scarabaetJs, 
444 



^ beetle kin^ Atlier'Rifeet 
ihan a^ttde, and¥er> destm^ 
tive in cot^'ma^aibe^ '^ is% 
species of cutotHo. ! '^»W 
Weld or wold. In Botatfyi a 
fflartt y*eMntg*a yWloV 1 ^, 
the reseda lUtebtft of Etoftseus, 
WBLD/tb. hr Mkdtflurffiti 
beat one mass of meWMri^ 
tensely heated, into another, 
so that they be^hne #rm*y 
trnhe*. The temperature^at 
Which this takes place is catted 
a wetdlrifi heat. ' ' 

Wblk. In Cbnchbl&gy, *mcci- 
rium. ' 

Well. In ShipJntfMing^yitt- 
tition tb enclbsethe 60^ 
from the bottom to tmvlow« 
decks, to render them acces- 
sible, and prevent their 1 tafcfag 
damage. 

Welt, to. Itt Mannfikfttret, 
to sew any thing' with a' border, 
guard, or edging. J * ' k 

Wernerian theory. ' In Geo- 
logy ; see Neptunian theoiif. ' 

Wernerite, or scapoHte. 1 A 
Mineral substance of the gem 
order, named after Werner. " 

WESTrtdNASTERlt. In Typo- 
graphy, the city of Westmin- 
ster. 

Whale. In Astrortoniy; *the 
Constellation cehks. '' ; ' *^ 

Whale. Cete. Itt Ichthpffh- 
gv, the seventh order of the 
crass mammalia. " * 

Whale; the common 1 . ifa* 
tana mystketus. Thus named 
(fturvsxos, or bedrded,) 1 from^lta 
having hairs for fibres iirRt 
mouth instead 'of'te^fh. 1 

Whale, the B^TrtWdWtoV 
Theflbalaena rbstrata. ! : 

Whale, the *sVtttttAfcB*^ 
The cacjialot br physeteti" 
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et^pota^lla^pai^e, , 
Wheel. In Atv&oU Afacfytwjcfi, 

tyjmWRjs*. . In , QrMtiliQbgyy 

*b%*aoJp»»* phseopus, 
\JfH^.,« li> ,^*«y, nle*.,, 
Iftaios^N as. In Geology, &c, 

in*, provincial name applied 

^.joany, pact*of Britain to ba- 
t( iaii,i^.rQ$U.. 2* The trap 
$#fa#l tfoa Werueiians or 

Neptunists are .the wbwstones 
~oi\ r Ahe UuUoaiaos . or £Uito~ 

nists* and the overlying rock* 

tf J*ter geologists,, See Tiap 
Ju&Qverltfnarock*. 
Wulp-poor^ Will. In Grm- 

tfwfVSfcn tjie caprimnlgus vir- 

White ant. In Entomology 

WaiXELEADvor <****?. InCte- 
mistry, a carbonate of lead, or 
compound of lead and £*&- 
boiuQ acid. 

Whitethorn. In Botany, the 
/cmtaagus* 

Whitjag. In Ichthyvbgy+the 
ga^a* merlangiM, formerly 
named tfreasellus mollis* 

"Whitlow. In Surgery, an in- 
flamn^tion affecting one or 
more of the phalanges of the 
Jfyogjftft^And,. generally termi- 
nating in an abscess* 

Whitsuntide., In Ckurck Rp- 
tyal*, tl|nf r .named because th* 
jcowparu newly baptised, ap 
jtea/e^Crow Jitter, to,Whu> 
M»n|ffkb..U» t white. 2. The 
feast of Pentecost. 

WiM^.. Jn #**?* verticilhis^ 

Whorled plants, la /tyi«~ 
*W* vWt i<iiUa t a ? . > 

Whorl* v In Qmckology, one of 



t,be wfeeihs, oruujwintt of *be 
spires of uai valve: shells* .t 

WHo»,TLsaERRi( (tfce bilberry 
or cranbeiry.) In Botany* vnc- 
ciniumv r ,,,,., R 

MCtc.or witch (Saxon.) .This 
word* according to the different 
nature and condition of places* 
hath a threefold significations 
implying either a village,, ora 
bay made py the winding hanka 
of a river, or a castle. . . . 

Wig eon. In Ornithology, tn* 
anas Penelope. 

Willow. In Botany, &&\ij. 

Win page. In Gxuwety, the 
difference between the dia- 
meter of the bore and that of 
the ball is thus named. 

Windflower. In Botany, the 
anemone. 

Windgall. In Farriery, wind- 
galls are soft flatulent tumours, 
full of corrupt jelly, which 
grow on each side of the fet- 
lock joints, and in hard ways 
make a horse halt. 

Windlass. Iq Mechanic*, a 
handle by which a rope or lace 
is wrapped round a cylinder. 
In Navigation, a horizontal 
machine of strong, timber, used 
in merchant ships for heaving 
up the anchor instead of a cap*- 
stan. 

Windsails. In Navigation,* 
sort of ventilator consisting of 
a wide tube of canvass shape* 
like a funnel to convey a stream 
of fresh - air downwards to the 
hold and lower decks of a 
ship. . , r 

Windward. In Navigation, 
signifies, towards the wind. 

Winton [iensit.] In Church 
Government, the signature of 
the Bishop of Winchester, the 
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bassg usnafly 

4 <ao snuoh of tiie 

as precede* the 



pmftteaV «t 
local word 
bracks^ . 
Wt»fi d*awi»o. In Metaihtr- 
gg± a method of drawing out 
long ban of metal by polHajr 
It through email holet in a steel 

State, and thereby concerting 
to wire. 

Wither its. A mineral sub 
stance, whioh is a carbonate of 
barytas, named after the dis- 
coTerer. 

Witbbmu In Farriery, this is 
ahe joining of the sheulder- 
rbotes at the bottom of the 
neck and mane. 

Withbr-rowg. In Farriery, 
an Injary caused by a saddle, 
when the bows being too wide, 
they bruise the flesh against 
the second and third vertebrae 
Wf the back, whioh form the 
prominence (hat vises above 
the shoulders. 

Wojld (Saxon.) Isatk. V* Bo- 
tany, a plant, the leaves of 
wuach are used in dyeing, as the 
basis of black and blue; 

WoDANfttm (from Woden, a 
Gothic deity.) In Chemistry, a 
new malleable metal discover- 
ed in a Hungarian mineral. 2. 
It is of a bronze-yellow co- 
lour, and is attracted by the 
magnet. 

Wold. This word, whether 
awed -singly or jointly in the 
names of places, signifies a 
plain open country without 
wood. 

Wol*. in Zoology, lupus or 
eania lupus. 

Woli** »*nb« In Botany, oto- 
nitam. 

W*i*»*sj> fa mm*t$M, mi 
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sjnetsf t a yte% anlted bfr tfce 
Cornish miners, Mack lead. £. 
It is a tungstate of iron or 
manganese, and the tpuma htpi 
of Wallerius, which is a literal 
translation of wolfram. 

WotvBumiE. in Zoology, *** 
ursus galoy or nrsns luscus. 
It is a variety of the glut- 
ton. 

Womat or wombat. In Zoolo- 
gy, a little animal which seems 
nearly allied to our opossums, 
found in New Holland. 

Womb. In Anatomy, the ma- 
'trix or uterus. 

Wood/ In Chemistry, the smV 
stance that constitutes the ba- 
sis of wood is named lignin. 

Woodbine. In Botany, a spe- 
cies of lonicera, or honey- 
suckle. 

Woodcock. In Ornithology, 
the scolopairuricola. 

WoodloUse. In Entomology t 
the millepedes. 

Woodpecker, the greek. In 
Ornithology, the picus viridis % 
named also the pluvietis avis 
or min fowl. 

Woodgrouse. In Ornithology, 
the tetrao uregsUus, named 
also the cock of the mountain, 
but now extinct in Britain. 

Woodrock. In Mineralogy, 
the ligniform asbestos is some* 
times thus named. 

Woof, m Manufactures, the 
threads throwimcress the warp 
by the shuttle. 

Wootz. In Metaftorgy, a v«ry 
hard kind of steel from As 
East Indies. " '*•* 

Worms: In mtmral §Hm¥f, 

Worm. ' In C/i^rfrwy ****** 
tab* MedmdBrtsWenjwtrfcb 
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• 
itafcf* * gree* many sevoro- 
tioa* i* * large vessel ef eoid 
waler> called a saJtigeratory* to 
cool and condense the wpMir. 

Wormwood. In Botany, ab- 
smthium artemisia* • 

WoR*TBr>(from}H'»rate<J > a town 
i» Norfolk. > In M**ttfactvre«, 
woollen yarn; wool /twitted 
rather harder than ordinary* 

Wo** (Saxon and Dutch.) In 
Botany, originally a general 
Berne for an herb ; also a plant 
of the cabbage kind. In Brew- 
ing, imW is new beer, -either 
onfermented or in the act of 
fbnnentafeion. This is the 
muddy liquor that remains in 
the mash tun, after the grains 
have sank to the bottom. 

Wrangler (senior.) A tech- 
nical term ' in the university of 
Cambridge* for the student who 
passes the best examination in 
the senate bouse. 

Wrasse. In loktkyoloay, the 
labrestiaea, or old wife. 
* Wrjbck or som wrath. In Bo- 
tany, the focus vesiculosa*, a 
soft slippery sea-plant, with 
large watery bladders, eeoti ' 
iag air and a slippery juice 



Wet©— Him 

W***v m» jBHsn. ulaQmi- 
fftoJeey, t*» motaeiUsr troglo- 
dytes. • • i • • >' ■ 

Wren, thb crbstbd at oot- 
oBtt. The motaetllaiagulttsof 
Lannaras, Or resales oristates. 

WrinolR Km a. In Entomo- 
logy, the curvkauda* or croc** 
edtail. 

Wrist. In Anatomy, earpesw 

Writ. Any thing wrJttsir* 
scripture. This sense is now 
chiefly used iri speaking of the 
Bible. In Law, (breve,) a jo- 
dieial process*, or precept ht 
writing, issued from some 
court to the sheriff, Ac. 9> A 
legal instruments 

Writer to thb signet. In 
Scottish Law, a term equivalent 
to attorney or solicitor in Eng- 
land. 

Writing ($criptura, Let.) The 
art of signifying and conveying 
our ideas to others by letters er 
characters visible to the eyew 

Wbynsox. In Ornithology, th* 
yam torquilla. 

Wykb. hi Topography* a weid 
anciently donating a 
hamfet, er little village,' 



X. 



X. This is a letter, which 
though found in Saxon words, 
begins no word in the English 
language. 

Xanthium. Burweed. Jn Zto- 
tatty, a genus of plants of the 
natural order composite. 

Xanthooien (fcrfot, yellow, anpl 
ywm*, to generate.) In Cher 



miotry, a new compound radi- 
cal, procured by the mutual 
action and redaction of carbu- 
ret of sulphur and potash. 2. 
It is thus named,, because.it 
forms combinations of ,a yel- 
low colour with seme jne- 
tals. 

X*»f im»M* 0**** y«B0w# 

4*1 
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XAIT — ye* - 

aad #*•, to flow.) Yellow gum. 
In Botany, a genus of exotic 
plants from new Holland. 

Xamthoiylon ($»*fo, yellow, 
and $»A*, wood.) The yellow 
wood or tooth-ach tree. In Bo- 
tarn/, a genus of plants of the 
natural order hederacee. 

Xebec. In Navigation, a small 
tbree-mested vessel, without a 
bowsprit, principally used in 
the Mediterranean. 

Xifhias (Sty**.) In Jehthyo- 
logy, the sword -fish. 

Xylo- aloes. In Pharmacy, 
aloes wood, or lignum aloes. 

Xylography. In the Arte, 
engraving on wood. 



XYL— T» 

Xylophylla (f*JU»» wood, awd 
pekkn, a leaf.) Sea-tide lau- 
rel, la Botany, the name of a 
genus of plants. 

Xylanthrax. In Mineralo- 
gy, wood or bove^coai, as dis- 
tinguished from pu-coal. 

Xylopia. Bitter wood. In Bo- 
tany, the name of a genus of 
plants. 

Xtphoid. In Anatomy,* name 
given to the cartilage which 
forms the inferior extremity of 
the sternum. 

Xysti. In Ancient Architec- 
ture, porticoes and alleys in 
the gymnasia for the accom- 
modation of the wrestlers. 



Y. 



Yacht* In Navigation, a small 
ship for carrying passengers. 

YaR op TaRtary. In Zoology, 
the bos grunniens of Ltnnssus. 

Yam. In Botany, dioscorea. 

Y aro (virga, Let.) An English 
measure of length of three feet. 

Yarn. In Manufacture*, span 
wool ; woollen thread. 

Yarrow. In Aofa*v,achillea. 
£. The name has been conjec- 
tured to originate from the 
Spanish word yerba, an herb. 

Yawning. Oscitatio. In No- 
sology, an involuntary gaping 
and opening of the mouth. 

Yeaning. In Zoology, a term 
used to signify the act of bring- 
ing forth young of the sheep 
species. 

Year. In Chronology, the so- 
lar year contains 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, and 48 se- 
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conds. 2. The civil or popu- 
lar year, 865 days, 6 hours, or 
every fourth year 366 days. 

Yellow hammer. Theemfo- 
ritta curmeUa. In Ornitholo- 
gy, it is also named the embe* 
riea lutea. 

Yellows. In Farriery, a dis- 
ease to which horses are sub- 
ject. It owes its origin to ob- 
structions in the gall pipe, or 
of the little ducts leading into 
that pipe. 

Yeoman, (the true etymology 
seems to be geman, Prime, a 
villager.) In Law, a man of 
smalt estate in land ; a gentle- 
man farmer. 2. It seems an- 
ciently to have been a ceremo- 
nious title given to soldiers, as 
yeomen of the guard. 

Ybbt or yeast. In B$* m rimg,iha ' 
foam, spume, ot flower of beer 
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in a stale* ^itataentationj 
barm. 

¥>»** hi Botany t**M. 

Yokul. in Geography, Hie 
kegk mountains of Iceland, 
perpetually covered with snow, 
are thus named. 

Ytvsiia (from Iterby, in Swe- 
den.) in Mineralogy, a pecu- 
liar elementary substance usu- 
ally considered a*>en earth. 3. 
It haa as jret only been fonnd 
is the 'brack mineral named 
gadolinite. 



YTT ZEU 

YTTRitril.* fii Chemistry, the 
metallic base of Yttria. 

Y*troOErit£. \n Mineralogy, 
a compound formed by the 
fixates of lime, yttria, and Ce- 
rium. 

Yucca. Adam's neadte. In 
Botany, the name of a geHUs 
of exotic plants. 

Yulb. In Church Ritual*, tht 
time of Christmas. 

Ytriix. The Wryneck. In Or- 
nithotogy, a genus of birds of 
the order pi ere. 



z. 



Zaffre. In Chemistry, the 
residuum of cobalt, after the 
volatile matters have been 
expelled by calcination. 2. It 
paints the bhie colour of 
porcelain. 

Z*k i&M.) In Botany, tfce 
name of a genus of plants of 
the natural order gramina. 
Zba ma*z. Indian earn or 
common tnaUe. In Botany, 
one of the largest of the edi- 
ble family of corns or grasses. 
Zebra. In Zoology, the eqous 
aebra. 

Zebu. In Zoology, a na 
sometimes given to a variety o f 
the bos taurua or bison, which 
resembles the Indian ox, or 
bos indkus. 
Zsdoabv (itedoatoe, French.) 
In Pharmacy*, a medicinal root 
belonging to a plant (the amo- 
m«m eedearia} of the East 
Jndma, 

Zend. The language of the 
G 



magi and ancient fire-worship- 
pers of Persia. 

Zbndavesta. The sacred book 
of the guebres, or modern fire- 
worshippers is thus named. 

ZBtttwi (Arab.) In Agronomy, 
the pomt immediately ver- 
tical ovet head, as opposed to 
the ttadir, or point tinder fool 

Zboutb (£», froth or foam.) 
An extensive family of mine- 
rals, thus named from their ac- 
tion under tne Mow-pipe. 

Zbphtr (mephyrnt, Lat.) The 
west windj arid poetically any 
mild soft wind. 

Zbro. The commencement of 
a scale, marked O, or nothing, 
2. It usually denotes the point 
from which the scale of a 
thermometer is graduated. 

Zbus. The Dory In Ichthy- 
ology, a genus of 'fishes of the 
order tfaoracich 

Zbus Vabbr. The common, or 
John dory> (jattne dotee, Fr.) 
449 
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Zbvf insidiator. The insi- 
dious dory, a native of the 
rivers and fresh waters of In- 
dia. 

Zimohb. In Chemistry, a con- 
stituent of the gluten of wheat 
and of other vegetable pro- 
ductions'. 

Zinc. In Chemistry, a metal 
of a brilliant white colour, 
which forms the limit between 
the brittle and the malleable 
metals* 2. It is also named 
*pdter. > 

Zinci oxi dum. In Pharmacy j 
flowers of zinc, or philoso- 
pher's wool. 

Zingiber (&rrw) Ginger. 
In Botany, a genus of plants 
of the natural order scitamina- 
cese. 

Zingiber officinale. The 
narrow-leaved or common 
ginger. 

Zircon. A mineral of the 
gem order, the jargon of Cey- 
lon, where it was originally 
found. 

Zirconia* In Mineralogy. 
This substance is only found 
in the zircon orjargon of Cey- 
lon/ and in different varieties 
of the.hyacinth. 2. It is the 
heaviest of the earths. 

Zirconium. . In Chemistry, the 
metallic base of zirconia. 

Zizania (&(«Mf», or infelix fo- 
lium.) Wild rice. . In Bota- 
ny* a genus of plants of the 
natural order gramina. 
Ztziphus. The jvjube. In 
Botany 3 the. name of a genus 
of plants. 

Zoanthus. The animal flower. 
In Natural History s a species 
of moUusca, thus named. 
Zocle. In Architecture, a small 
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sort of stand or pedestal, being' 
a low square piece or mem- 
ber, serving to support a busto r 
statue, or the like. • 

Zodiac (£*W<*.) In Astro- 
nomy, the tract of the sun 
through the twelve signs. 2. 
Abroad circle of the sphere 
containing the twelve signs, 
the middle of which is the 
ecliptic, from which the sun 
never deviates. 3. Two circles 
parallel to the ecliptic bound 
and comprehend the. excur- 
sions of the planets north and 
south, never exceeding twenty 
degrees, which is the utmost 
breadth of the zodiac. 

Zodiacal light. In Meteoro- 
logy, & brightness sometimes 
perceived in the heavens at 
certain times of the year, after 
sunset and before sunrise; sup- 
posed to be an effect of the so- 
lar atmosphere. 

Zone (£»»*> zona, Lat., a girdle. 
In Geography, the earth is -di- 
vided into five zones ; ow.,one 
torrid, two temperate, and two 
frigid zones. 

Zoography ({«* and y£«0».)' 
A description of the forms,- na- 
tures, and properties of ani- 
mals. " • 

Zoolites. In Mineralogy, a 
term applied to the fossil re- 
mains or petrefactions of dif- 
ferent species of mammalia. 

Zoology (?«m and x§yos.) A 
treatise concerning living crea- 
tures, or the natural history of 
the animal kingdom ; but more 
especially referring to quadrmr 
peds. Ornithology, ichthyo- 
logy, entomology, &c, are pro- 
perly subdivisions of this ge- 
neral head. 
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Zoonic acid. In Chemisby, 
a liqnid procured by the dis- 
tillation of animal substances. 
2. It consists of acetic acid, 
combined with animal mat- 
ter. 

Zoophaga. In Natural His- 
tory, signifies carnivorous. 

Zoophorus ((«ffigif.) In 
Architecture, a part between 
the architraves and cornice, so 
called on account of the orna- 
ments carved on it, among 
which are the figures of ani- 
mals. 

Zoophyte (from £*•», animal, 
and fw» t a plant.) An ani- 
mal plant, or plant animal. 2. 
Certain substances, that par- 
take both of the nature of ani- 
mals and vegetables. 3. In 
Natural History, a class of 
animals negatively characte- 
rized by Cuvier, as having no 
vertebrae, no sanguiferous ves- 
sels, no spinal marrow, and no 
articulated limbs. 
Zootomy (gaar^uMt.) The art 
of dissecting the bodies of 



ZOS ZYG 

beasts, and all other animals 
except the human. 

Zostbra (gtrnt, a girdle.) 
Grass-wrack. In Botany, a ge- 
nus of plants of the natural or- 
der piperita, thus named from 
their riband-like appearance. 

Zu mates. In Chemistry, a 
name given to crystallizable 
salts, formed by the combina- 
tion of any base with xumic 
acid. 2. Compounds, or salts, 
formed by the combination of 
KUtnic acid with alkalies, 
earths, and metallic oxides. 

Zumic acid (from Zv/tn, leaven.) 
In Chemistry, an acid disco- 
vered in many ascescent ve- 
getable substances, and more 
especially in rice that has un- 
dergone fermentation. 

Zygoma. In Anatomy, a bone, 
or rather a union of two pro- 
cesses or eminences of the 
bones of the head. 

Zygophyllum {ivy of, yoke, and 
fnXXw, leaf.) Bean-caper, In 
Botany, a genus of plants of 
the natural order grumales. 



THE END. 
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